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PREFACE. 


1  HE  want  of  a  complete  history  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  decline  of  our  immediate  predecessors 
in  conquest,  the  Mahrattas,  has  been  long  felt  by 
all  persons  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  India ;  in 
so  much,  that  it  is  very  generally  acknowledged, 
we  cannot  fully  understand  the  means  by  which 
our  own  vast  empire  in  that  quarter  was  acquired, 
until  this  desideratum  be  supplied. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  requisite  mate- 
rials has  hitheito  deterred  most  of  our  countrymen 
from  venturing  on  a  subject  where  the  indefati- 
gable Orme  has  left  his  Fragments  as  a  monument  of 
his  research,  accompanied  by  an  attestation  of  the 
labour  which  they  cost  him.  The  subsequent  at- 
tempt of  Mr.  Scott  Waring  proved  not  only  the 
difficulties  of  which  Mr.  Orme*s  experience  had 
warned  us,  but,  that  at  a  period  comparatively 
recent,  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
collecting  information  respecting  the  Mahrattas, 
were  still  very  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  their  his- 
tory. Circumstances  placed  me  in  situations  which 
at  once  removed  many  of  the  obstacles  which  those 
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gentlemen  encountered,  and  threw  materials 
within  my  reach  which  had  been  previously  inac- 
cessible :  nevertheless,  the  labour  and  the  expense, 
requisite  for  completing  these  volumes,  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  assisted  me  in  the 
design,  or  who  have  been  engaged  in  similar  pur- 
suits in  India. 

On  the  subversion  of  the  government  of  the 
Peishwas  the  most  important  of  their  state  papers, 
and  of  their  public  and  secret  correspondence,  were 
made  over  to  me  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  "when  he 
was  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  as  sole  commissioner  for  the  settlement 
of  the  conquered  territory  in  the  Deccan.  Captain 
Henry  Dundas  Robertson,  collector  and  magistrate 
of  Poona,  with  Mr.  Elphinstone's  sanction,  allowed 
confidential  agents  employed  by  me,  to  have  ac- 
cess to  the  mass  of  papers  which  were  found  in 
the  apartments  of  the  Peishwa's  palaces.  The 
Mahratta  revenue  state  accounts  were  examined 
and  extracted  for  me  by  the  late  Lieutenant 
John  Macleod  when  first  assistant  to  Mn  Chaplin 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Elphinstone  as  commissioner 
for  the  conquered  territory.  The  records  of 
the  Satara  government  were  under  my  own 
immediate  charge,  and  many  original  papers 
of  historical  importance,  the  existence  of  which 
was  unknown  to  the  Peishwas,  were  confided  to 
me  by  the  Raja.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  when  governor 
of  Bombay,  gave  me  free  access  to  the  records  of 
that  government ;  I  had  read  the  whole  both  public 
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and  secret  up  to  179^9  and  had  extracted  what 
formed  many  large  volumes  of  matter  relative  to 
my  subject,  when  Mr.  Warden  the  chief  secretary, 
who  had  from  the  first  afforded  every  facility  to 
my  progress,  lent  me  a  compilation  from  the  re- 
cords,  made  by  himself,  which  shortened  my  sub- 
sequent labours    and    afforded    materials    amply 
sufScient,  as  &r  as  regarded  English  history,  for 
the  years  that  remauied.      Mr.  Romer,  political 
agent  at  Surat,  not  only  read,   and  at  his  lown 
expense  extracted  the  whole  of  the  records  of  the 
old  Surat  factory,  but  also  sent  me  an  important 
manuscript  history  in  the  Persian  language  which 
when  referred  to,   as  an   authority,  is  acknow- 
ledged in  its  proper  place.     The  viceroy  of  Goa 
most  liberally  furnished  me  with  extracts  from  the 
records  of  fiie  Portuguese  government ;  and  the 
Court  of  Directors  allowed  me  to  have  partial 
access  to  those  in  the  East  India  House  for  some 
particulars  from  the  Bengal  correspondence,  and 
for  authenticating  a  variety  of  facts,  originally  ob- 
tained from  Mahratta  authorities,   but  of  which 
there  is  no  trace  in  the  secretary's  office  at  Bombay. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  India  house  were  on  every 
occasion  most  obliging :  the  very  old  records,  under 
Dr.  Wilkins,  which  I  could  not  have  read  without 
great  trouble,  were  made  perfectly  easy  by  the  in- 
telligence and  kindness  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Piatt. 

In  regard  to  native  authorities,  besides  the  iqa- 
portant  papers  already  mentioned,  records  of  tem- 
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pies  and  private  repositories  were  searched  at  .my 
request;  family  legends,  imperial  and  royal' deeds^ 
public  and  private  correspondence,  and  state  papers 
in  possession  of  the  dscendants  of  men  once  high 
in   authority ;   law  suits  and  law  decisions ;  and 
manuscripts  of  every  description  in  Persian  and 
Mahratta,  which  had   any  reference  to   my  sub- 
ject, were  procured  from  all  quarters,  cost  what 
they  might.     Upwards  of  one  hundred  of  these 
manuscripts,  some  of  them   histories  at  least  as 
voluminous  as  my  whole  work,   were   translated 
purposely  for  it     My  intimate  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  many  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  with 
several  of  the  great  Bramin  families  in  the  country, 
some  of  the  members  of  which  were  actors  in  the 
events  which  I  have  attempted  to  record,  afforded  ad- 
vantages which  few  Europeans  could  have  enjoyed, 
especially  as  a  great  deal  of  the  information  was 
obtained  during  the  last  revolution  in  Maharashtra, 
when  numerous  old  papers,  which  at  any  other 
period  would  not  have  been  so  readily  ])roduced, 
were  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  substan- 
tiating just  claims,  or  setting  up  unfounded  pre- 
tensions.    Latterly,  however,  I  have  to  acknow- 
ledge many  instances  of  disinterested  liberality 
both  from  Bramins  and  Mahrattas,  who  of  their 
own  accord  presented  me  with  many  valuable  do- 
cuments, and  frequently  communicated  their  opi- 
nions with  much,  kindness  and  candour. 

Next  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  to  whom  I  am  indebted, 
not  only  for  the  situation  which  procured  me  most 
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of  these  advantages,   but  for  an  encouragement, 
without  which  I  might  never  have  ventured   to 
prosecute  this  work,   I  am  chiefly  obliged  to  my 
friends.  Captain  Henry  Adams,  revenue-surveyor 
to.  the  Raja  of  Satara,  and  Mr.  William. Richard 
Morris  of  the  Bombay  civil  service,  then  acting  as 
my  first  assistant.     These  gentlemen  translated 
many  hundreds  of  deeds  and  letters,  numerous 
treaties,    several   voluminous   histories ;   and,   for 
years  together,  were  ever  ready,  at  all  hours  after 
the   transaction   of  public  business,  to  give  up 
their  time  in  furtherance  of  my  object     Captain 
Adams  is  the  compiler,  in  many  parts  the  surveyor 
of  the  Map  of  Maharashtra,  which   accompanies 
these  volumes.     I  regret  the  necessity  for  its  re- 
duction, from  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  a  degree  to 
that  of  its  present  comparatively  incomplete  size ; 
still,  however,  the  situations  and  distances  of  the 
places  laid  down,  will,  I  believe,  be  found  more 
correct  than   those  of  any  map  of  that  country 
hitherto  published ;  and   I  am  equally  bound  to 
acknowledge  my  obligations  for  the  information  I 
obtained,  as  if  it  had  been  oflfered  to  the  public  in 
its   more  perfect  form.      The  original,  materials 
for  Captain  Adams's  map,  were  procured  from  his 
own  surveys,  from  those  of  the  late  Captain  Challen 
of  Bombay,  and  of  the  late  Captain  Garling  of 
Madras  ;  which  last  were  sent  to  me  by  Lieutenant 
Frederick  Burr  of  the  Nizam's  service,  filled  up  in 
many  places  from  his  own  routes.     Captain  James 
Cruickshank,  revenue-surveyor  in  Guzerat,  with 
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permission  from  tlie  Bombay  government,  furnished 
me  with  such  information  as  the  records  of  the 
office  of  the  late  surveyor-general  Reynolds  afford, 
and  with  Sir  John  Malcolm's  map  of  Malwa,  which, 
although  then  unpublished,  that  officer  readily  al- 
lowed me  to  use.  Finally,  the  Court  of  Directors 
granted  me  permission  to  publish  the  information 
thus  collected. 

There  were  several  drawings,  and  some  likenesses 
of  natives,  by  European  artists,  procured  for  the 
purpose  of  accompanying  the  history.  Two  of 
the  drawings  from  the  ruins  of  Beejapoor,  by  Lieu« 
tenant  W.  W.  Dowell,  of  the  Bombay  establish- 
ment, the  same  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  the  frontispiece  to  volume  1st,  were  executed 
with  admirable  fidelity  and  precision,  and  would 
have  been  highly  ornamental,  if  not  illustrative ; 
but  as  it  was  found  that  such  minute  engravings 
must  have  added  greatly  to  the  expense  of  the 
publication,  which  it  was  of  importance  to  render 
moderate,  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  them. 

A  great  part  of  this  work  was  written  in  India ; 
and  as  the  chapters  were  prepared,  I.  submitted 
them  to  all  those  gentlemen  on  the  spot,  who,  from 
their  situations  or  pursuits,  seemed  most  likely  to 
be  able  to  corroborate  facts,  or  to  correct  errors. 
It  would  be  too  long  a  list,  nor  can  it  be  expected 
that  I  should  enumerate  all  those  who  were  so 
kind  as  to  read  portions  of  the  manuscript,  both  in 
India  and  in  England ;  but  my  thanks  are  due  to 
Mr.  William  Erskine,  of  Edinburgh ;  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  Shuldham  andt  Vans  Kennedy,  of  BcHn- 
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bay;  to  Sir  Jwies  Mackintosh;  to  Mr.  Mill;  to 
Mr.  Jenkins ;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Briggs ;  and 
to  Lieutenant  John  MacLeod,  whose  premature 
fate,  in  being  cut  off  by  a  fever,  at  Bushire,  where 
he  had  been  appointed  political  resident,  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  a  loss  to  his  country. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  express  my  acknow- 
ledgments to  all  Hrho  favoured  me  with  their  advice 
or  opinion,  or  who,  in  the  slightest  degree,  assisted 
or  contributed  to  these  volumes :  my  particular  ob* 
ligations  are  commonly  repeated  in  notes,  where 
each  subject  is  mentioned ;  but  if  I  have  omitted, 
in  any  one  instance,  to  express  what  is  justly  due 
either  to  European  or  to  Native^  I  can  only  say, 
the  omission  is  not  intentional,  and  proceeds  from 
no  desire  to  appropriate  to  myself  one  iota  of  merit 
to  which  another  can  fairly  lay  claim. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  I  appear  before  the  public 
under  great  disadvantages,  as,  indeed,  every  one 
must  dOy  who  having  quitted  school  at  sixteen,  has 
been  constantly  occupied  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
next  twenty-one  years  of  his  life  in  the  most  active 
duties  of  the  civil  or  military  services  of  India ; 
for,  however  well  such  a  life  may  fit  us  for  acquir- 
ing some  kinds  of  information,  it  is  in  other  respects 
ill-calculated  for  preparing  us  for  the  task  of 
historians;  yet  unless  some  of  the  members 
of  our  service  undertake  such  works,  whence 
are  the  materials  for  the  future  historian  to  be  de- 
rived, or  how  is  England  to  become  acquainted 
with  India  ?   Whilst  I  solicit  indidgence,  however. 
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to  such  defects  as  arise  from  this  cause,  it  is  also 
due  to  myself  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  independ- 
ent of  want  of  skill  in  the  author,  there  are  diflScul- 
ties  incidental  to  the  present  subject,  besides  harsh 
names  and  intricate  details,  with  which  even  a 
proficient  in  the  art  of  writing  must  have  been  em- 
barrassed. The  rise  of  the  Mahrattas  was  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  confusion*  of  other  states,  and  it 
was  generally  an  object  of  their  policy  to  render 
every  thing  as  intricate  as  possible,  and  to  destroy 
records  of  rightful  possession.  As  their  armies 
overran  the  country,  their  history  becomes  blended 
with  that  of  every  other  state  in  India,  and  may  seem 
to  partake  of  the  disorder  which  they  spread.  As  the 
only  method,  therefore,  of  preserving  regularity,  I 
have  sometimes  been  obliged,  when  the  confusion  be- 
comes extreme,  rather  to  observe  the  chronological 
series  of  events  than  to  follow  out  the  connection  of 
the  subjects ;  a  mode  which  will  appear  in  some  parts, 
especially  of  the  first  volume,  to  partake  more  of 
the  form  of  annals  than  I  could  have  wished  ;  but 
persons  who  are  better  judges  of  composition  than 
I  pretend  to  be,  found,  upon  examination,  that 
the  remedy  might  have  obliged  me  either  to 
generalize  too  much,  or,  what  would  have  been 
still  worse,  to  amplify  unnecessarily.  I  have 
also  afforded  some  explanations  for  the  benefit 
of  European  readers,  which  those  of  India  may 
deem  superfluous ;  and  on  the  other  hand  I  have 
mentioned  some  names  and  circumstances,  which 
I  am  certain,  will  hereaf):er  prove  useful  to  persons  in 
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the  Mahratta  country,  but  which  others  may  think 
might  have  been  advantageously  omitted. 

There  being  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  writer  of  history  should  always  draw  his  own 
conclusions,  or  leave  the  reader  to  reflect  for  him- 
self,  I  may  expect  censure  or  approbation  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  parties.  I  have  never  spared  my 
sentiments  when  it  became  my  duty  to  offer  them  ; 
but  I  have  certainly  rather  endeavoured  to  supply 
facts  than  to  obtrude  my  own  commentaries ;  and 
though  I  am  well  aware  that,  to  gain  confidence 
with  the  one  half  of  the  world,  one  has  only  to  as- 
sume it,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  have  the  less  credit 
with  the  other  for  frankly  acknowledging  a  distrust 
in  myself. 

It  will  also  be  apparent,  that  though  I  have 
spared  no  pains  to  verify  my  facts,  I  have  seldom 
thought  it  necessary  to  contradict .  previous  mis- 
statements ;  for  so  many  inaccuracies  have  been 
published  on  many  points  of  Mahiatta  history, 
that  it  seemed  far  better  simply  to  refer  to  my 
authorities,  where  strong  and  undeniable,  than  to 
enter  on  a  field  of  endless  controversy.  At  the 
same  tim^  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  every 
opinion  its  due  consideration ;  and,  wherever  it 
seemed  of  importance  to  state  conflicting  senti- 
ments, I  have  not  failed  to  lay  them  candidly 
before  the  reader,  that  he'  might  rather  exercise 
his  own  judgment  than  trust  implicitly  to  mine. 
Still,  however,  in  such  a  work  many  errors  must 
exist :  of  these,  I  can  only  say,  I  shall  feel  obliged 
to  any  person  who,  after  due  consideration  and 
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inquiry,  will  have  the  goodness,  publicly  or  privately, 
to  point  them  out 

In  regard  to  orthography,  where  Indian  names 
have  already  become  familiar  to  the  English 
reader,  I  have  seldom  altered  their  usual  spelling, 
however  unlike  the  manner  in  which  they  are  pro- 
nounced by^the  natives  ;•  but  in  other  instances  I 
have,  with  ^some  exceptions,  nearly  followed  the 
system  of  Dr.  Gilchrist :  thus. 


A,  «    as  in  Hall. 

B,  Bh, .  -       Bud,  Abhor. 

-  Cart,  Church. 
Dad,  Adhere. 
There,  Been. 

.  FiU. 
Gun,  Doghole. 
How. 
Sin. 

-  Judge. 
King,MilkhouBe. 
Lamb. 
Man. 


C,  Ch, 
D,Dh, 
£,  Be,  - 

F,  • 

G,  Gh,  • 
H,  - 
I. 

J,  - 
K,  Kb, 

L.        - 
M,  . 


N,  - 

as  in  Not. 

0,  00, 

-  Hole,  Cool. 

P,  Ph, 

Put,  Loophole. 

Q,     - 

-  Liquor. 

R,  - 

-    Ram. 

S,Sh, 

Sin,  Sheen. 

T,  Th, 

-    Tent,  Nuthook. 

u,  - 

-    But. 

V,      - 

Vend. 

w,. 

-    Were. 

Y, 

Youth. 

Z,   - 

-    Zany. 

N.B.  aOf  oUf  and  ocu,  are  all  to  be  sounded  like  ou  in 
house. 

London,  May  SO,  1826. 


*  The  instBOoes  which  immediately  occur  to  me,  where  I  have  deviated, 
from  thb  rule,  are  mUoTf  an  incarnation,  for  what  is  more  generally  written 
mxtior  i  vmked  for  txtkeds  Bhonakt^y  the  n  sounded  like  the  FVench  n  in  son, 
for  Bkodth  or  SounceUo ;  and  Toongbuddia  for  Tumbooddra.  Toongbuddra 
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tions.^— KanhojeeAngria,on  the  death  of  Seedojee  Goojur,suc- 
ceeds  to  the  command  of  the  fleet. — SuntajeeGhorepuray  basely 
murdered  by  Nagojee  Manay.  «^  Raja  Ram  takes  the  field 
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the  Chouth  in  Candeish,  Gudg-thuree,  and  Berar,  leaving 
officers  to  collect  it.  —  Zoolflkar  Khan  recalled  from  the 
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Raja  Ram  —  his  widow  Tara  Bye  assumes  the  regency.  — 
Pureshram  Trimbuck  appointed  Pritee  Needee. —  Mahrattas 
under  Dhunnajee  Jadow,  and  minor  chiefs.  -^  Description  of 
a  body  of  Mahratta  plunderers,  contrasted  with  the  splendour 
of  a  Moghul  camp.  —  great  devastations.  —  State  of  the 
Moghuls. «—  Aurungzebe  perseveres  in  his  plan  of  reducing 
the  forts.  —  General  devastation  and  confusion.  —  Weakness 
of  the  Moghuls.  —  Power  of  the  Mahrattas  —  its  nature.  — 
State  of  feeling  in  the  country.  -— -  Moghuls  make  overtures 
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door.— -Great  confusion  and  anarchy.  —  Ballajee  Wishwa- 
nah  is  treacherously  made  prisoner  by  Dummajee  Thorat  — 
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Kishen  Rao  Kuttaokur.  -»  Defeat  of  Byhroo  Punt  Pingley 
Peishwa,   by  Kanhojee  Angria.  — *  Alarming  progress  of  An- 
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grial  —  Ballajee  Wishwanah  e£Pect8  a  favourable  arrangement 
with  him,  and  is  made  Peishwa  —  obtains  possession  of  Poor- 
undhur  for  himself — reduces  Thorat  —  establishes  order  in 
the  Poona  district.  —  Improvement  in  the  aspect  of  Mahratta 
afGurs  —  allusion  to  the  extraordinary  expansion  of  their 
power,  from  about  this  period  —  and  to  the  Bramin  scheme 
for  creating  union  amongst  the  Maliratta  chiefs. — Charac- 
ter of  Shao.  —  The  Emperor  Ferokhsere  conciliates  the 
Mahrattas.  —  Hoosein  Ally  Khan  appointed  viceroy  of  the 
Deccan  —  is  opposed  by  Daood  Khan,  who  is  killed.  —  Zool- 
fikar  Beg  defeated  by  IChundee  Rao  Dhabaray.  —  Battle 
near  Ahmednugur.  —  Dhabaray  is  made  Senaputtee.  —  Fe- 
rokhsere encourages  the  Mahrattas  to  resist  the  viceroy  — 
the  latter  negodates  with  the  Mahrattas  —  concludes  a  treaty 
with  Shao  —  marches,  supported  by  a  large  body  of  Mah- 
rattasy  to  Delhi.  —  Ferokhsere  deposed,  and  Mohummud 
Shah  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity.  —  The  famous  grants  for 
the  Chouth,  Surdeshmookhee,,  and  Swuraje,  delivered  to 
Ballajee  Wishwanath — who,  accompanied  by  Khundee  Rao 
Dhabaray  returns  to  Satara.  —  Scheme  of  the  arbitrary  divi- 
sion of  Mahratta  revenue  —  explained  —  distributed.  —  Offi- 
cers appointed  to  the  general  superintendence  of  particular 
parts  of  the  country.  —  Kanhojee  Angria.  —  Mahratta 
chiefs  have  assignments  of  revenue  within  the  districts  of 
each  other.  —  Eager  desire  of  all  to  possess,  and  to  maintain 
hereditary  rights  in  their  native  villages  •   Page  412: 
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sein  Ally  Khan,  accompanied  by  the  emperor,  sets  out  from 
Delhi  to  quell  the  rebellion  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  but  is  as- 
sassinated.—  Battle  of  Shahpoor.  —  Syud  Abdoollah  Khan 
defeated  and  made  prisoner.  ^-  Rejoicings  at  Delhi  —  pro«» 
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uncle  Hamed  Khan,  governor  at  Ahmedabadi  and  returns  to 
Delhi  — -  is  appointed  Wukeel-i-Mootluq  —  withdraws  from 
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distracted  state  of  Guzerat.  —  Bajee  Rao's  incursions  into 
Malwa. — Notice  of  an  expedition  to  the  Camatic.    Page  4^ 
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Note. 

The  above  is  a  representation  ofBhowanee^  thejamous  Sword 
of  Sivajee  $  and  qf  a  Wagnuck,  the  instrument  toith  iBohich  he 
murdered  the  General  of  the  Beejapoor  army. 

The  Vignette  at  the  top  of  the  Index  at  the  end  of  Vol.  S. 
represents  the  Sikka  Kutar^  or  grand  state  seal  of  the  Mahratta 
Empire  :  both  the  sfnord  and  seal  were  taken  from  the  originals 
at  Satara* 
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Preliminary    Observations    respecting    the    Geography^    Chief 
Features,  Climate,  People,  Religion,  Learning,  Early  Histaryt 
and  Institutions  of  the  Mahratta  Country  • 

According  to  Hindoo  geographers,  the  Deccan, 
or  country  south  of  the  Nerbuddah,  and  Maha- 
nuddee  rivers,  consists  of  a  considerable  number 
of  parts ;  but  there  are  five  principal  divisions, 
named  Drawed,  Carnatic,  Andur,  or  Telingana, 
Gondwaneh*,  and  Maharashtra.  All  well  informed 
Hindoos  talk  familiarly  of  these  divisions,  but  they 
disagree  materially  as  to  their  extent.  Colonel 
Wilks,  in  the  absence  of  more  direct  evidence,  has 
adopted  the  best  practical  rule  of  ascertaining  their 
boundaries,  by  tracing  them  according  to  the  space 
over  which  each  particular  language  is  now  spoken. 
The  portion  termed  Drawed  extendi  from  Cape 
Coraorin  to  the  north  of  Madras :  in  this  tract  the 

*  The  mountainous  tract  called  Gondwaneh  is  inhabited  by 
a  savage  race  of  people,  who,  as  they  are  not  Hindoos,  are 
supposed  never  to  have  been  conquered. 
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Tamul*  is  the  vernacular  tongue.  The  ancient 
Carnatic,  is  comprehended  in  the  great  table  land 
between  Malabar  and  the  coast  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Coromandel :  the  Ghauts,  or  chain  of 
hills  on  both  sides,  form  its  boundary  to  the  east 
and  west;  but  it  extends  in  an  angle  between 
Telingana  and  Maharashtra,  as  far  north  as  the 
Manjera  river;  from  which  point  it  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  former,  and  tlie  south- 
eastern  boundary  of  the  latter.  Telingana,  com- 
mencing southwards  about  Pulicat,  or  the  northern 
extremity  of  Drawed,  extends  to  Sicacole  in  Orissa; 
which  last,  together  with  Gondwaneh,  occupies  the 
space  between  Telingana  and  the  Mahanuddee. 
The  fifth  division,  which  forms  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Gondwaneh  and  Telingana,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  define  with  more  precision. 

Maharashtra  is  the  native  country  of  the  people 
whose  history  it  is  now  proposed  to  trace.  Dif- 
ferent limits  are  assigned  to  this  great  portion  of 
the  Deccan.  According  to  the  Tutwa^  one  of 
the  books  of  the  Jotush  Shaster^  or  Hindoo  As- 
tronomy, Maharashtra  extends  no  farther  than  the 
Chandore  range  of  hills,  where  Kolwun,  Buglana, 
and  Candeish  are  represented  as  its  northern  bound- 
ary, and  all  beyond  those  countries  is  indiscrimi- 
nately termed  Vendhiadree. 

The  tract  between  Chandore  and  Eroor  Manjera, 

*  Malabar,  Toolava,  and  Gohurasht,  three  divisions  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  though  not  expressly  comprised  in  the  limits  of 
Drawed  arid  Carnatic,  are,  from  the  similarity  of  their  lan- 
guages, considered  as  attached  to  these  divisions  respectively ; 
viz,  Malabar  or  Kerala  to  Drawed,  and  Toolava  and  Gohurasht 
to  Carnatic. 
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• 

on  the  Kistna,  is  certainly  the  most  decidedly 
Mahratta,  and  in  it  there  is  the  least  variation  in 
the  language ;  but  following  the  rule  adverted  to, 
in  its  more  extended  sense,  Maharashtra  is  that 
space  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Saut-* 
poora  mountains*  ;  and  extends  from  Naundode  on 
the  west,  along  those  mountains,  to  the  Wyne 
Gunga,  east  of  Nagpoor.  The  western  bank  of 
that  river  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary 
until  it  falls  into  the  Wurda.  From  the  junction 
of  these  rivers,  it  may  be  traced  up  the  east  bank 
of  the  Wurda  to  Manikdroog,  and  thence  west* 
ward  to  Mahoor.  From  this  last  place  a  waving 
line  may  be  extended  to  Goa,  whilst  on  the  west 
it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean. 

The  Mahratta  language  prevails  throughout  this 
great  tract  of  country ;  but  in  a  space  so  extensive, 
there  are,  of  course,  various  dialects  of  it,  with  a 
mixture  of  other  tongues  towards  the  verge  of  the 
boundaries  ;  and  there  is  a  small  space  about  Surat, 
Baroach,  and  Rajpeeplee,  where  the  Guzerattee 
is  spoken,  biit  which  may  be  excluded,  by  an  ima- 
ginary line  drawn  from  Damaun  to  the  middle  of 
rtie  Naundode  district,  or  western  point  of  the 
Sautpoora  range,  whence  this  definition  of  Ma* 
harashtra  commences.  The  whole  tract  compre- 
hends a  surface  of  upwards  of  102,000  square 
miles,  and  its  present  population,  estimated  prin- 
cipally from  the  returns  of  the  collectors  in  the 
territory,  lately  ccmquered  by  the  British  govern- 

*  Hie  Sautpoora  is  propedy,  I  am  informed  by  Major  Tod, 
the  range  adjoining  the  Vendhia  mountains  to  the  south,  but  the 
Mahrattas  terra  the  whole  Sautpoora, 
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inent,  is  about  six  millions,  or  at  the  average  rate 
of  fifty-nine  souls  to  the  square  mile. 

Maharashtra,  from  its  still  retaining  a  distinct 
language,  from  its  giving  name  to  a  class  of  Bra- 
mins,  and  the  general  appellation  of  Mahrattas  to 
its  inhabitants,  was,  perhaps,  at  some  very  distant 
period,  under  one  Raja  or  Hindoo  prince.  There 
is,  however,  no  direct  evidence  to  support  this 
conjecture ;  nor  is  there  any  ancient  history  in  the 
country,  excepting  the  fabulous  legends  called 
Foorans,  which  relate  to  the  actions  of  gods  and 
men,  and  which,  though  probably  founded  on  his- 
torical truth,  are  yet  so  involved  in  mythological 
obscurity,  that  no  research  is  ever  likely  to  recon- 
cile them  with  real  events.  • 

*  One  of  these  Poorans,  which  recounts  the  exploits  of  Pu- 
reshram  in  his  war  with  the  Kshittrees,  mentions,  that  at  the  close 
of  it,  having  extirpated  the  Kshittrees  and  oppressive  Rajas, 
and  conferred  the  conquered  territory  on  the  Bramins,  they  did 
not  choose  that  he  should  reside  amongst  them,  which  induced 
Pureshram  to  repair  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Deccan,  and 
to  petition  the  sea  for  a  place  of  residence.  This  request, 
however,  was  not  willingly  acceded  to ;  but  Pureshram  bent 
his  bow,  and  let  By  an  arrow  from  the  top  of  the  great  western 
mountains,  at  which  the  ocean  was  intimidated,  and  receding 
before  it  to  the  point  at  which  it  fell,  lefl  dry  the  extensive 
tract  of  country  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Concan 
and  Malabar  coast.  In  this  space  different  languages  are 
spoken,  and  Hindoo  geographers  divide  it  into  seven  parts, 
viz.  1.  Kerala,  2.  Toolava,  3.  Gohurasht,  4.  Concan,  or  Kum- 
pun,  5.  Kurar,  6.  Wurar,  and  7*  Burbur ;  these  are  sup- 
posed to  extend  from  the  Paniany  river,  to  Mount  Dilly, 
Dureea  Bhadurghur,  Sewdasheogurh,  or  Cape  Ramas,  Deogurb, 
Bencoote,  Bassein,  and  the  Taptee  river  respectively.  The 
three  first,  as  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note,  are  attached  to 
Drawed  and  Carnatic ;  the  four  last  are  now,  by  the  natives, 
indiscriminately  included  in  the  lower  Concan,  or  Concan  below 
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The  Concan  is  that  part  of  Maharashtra  which 
lies  between  the  Ghauts  *  and  the  sea,  and  extends 
along  the  coast,  from  Sewdasheogurh  to  the  Tap- 
tee.  Although  so  far  below  the  great  chain  of 
mountains  stretching  along  parallel  with  the  western 
coast  of  India,  it  must  not  be  considered  a  flat 
country ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Concan  is  in  most 
parts  remarkably  rugged  and  broken,  interspersed 
with  huge  mountains  and  thick  jungles,  intersected 
by  rivers  and  numberless  rivulets ;  rocky  and  dear^ 
until  they  descend  on  the  level,  where  they  are 
afiected  by  the  tide,  when  they  are  very  deep  and 
muddy.  The  roads  are  generally  stony  footpaths, 
and  become  more  inaccessible  as  they  approach 
the  Syhadree  mountains,  which,  except  in  places 
rendered  more  practicable  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, can  only  be  ascended  by  narrow  paths  and 
defiles,  sometimes  so  precipitous  that  a  led  horse 

the  Ghauts.  When  the  Concan  simply  is  mentioned  in  this 
work,  it  is  to  be  understood,  as  it  is  generally  considered  by 
Europeans,  to  extend  from  the  sea  to  the  line  at  which  the 
Ghauts  run  Into  the  lower  country.  When  Concan-Ghaut- 
Mahta  is  specified,  it  is  applicable  to  a  particular  tract  of 
mountainous  country  hereafter  described. 

*  Ghaut  literally  means  a  break,  but  in  the  common  accept- 
ation, it  signifies  a  pass  over  any  range  of  hills,  and  is  thus  ap- 
plied to  designate  the  hills  themselves.  When  Ghauts  are 
mentioned  in  this  or  any  Indian  history,  the  reader  must  bear 
in  mind  what  Ghauts,  or  rather  what  particular  range  of  hills 
are  alluded  to ;  the  Ghauts,  however,  especially  on  the  Bom- 
bay side,  are  the  distinguishing  appellation  of  that  immense 
chain  of  hills,  which  extends  along  the  whole  western  coast  of 
India,  and  is  now  more  correctly  termed  the  Syhadree  (cor- 
ruptly Shyadree)  mountains.  Ghaut  also  is  sometimes  applied 
to  a  ford,  or  the  landing-place  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  a  sense 
in  which  we  shall  never  have  occasion  to  use  it« 
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can  with  difficulty  keep  his  footing.  When  as- 
cending, and  on  gaining  the  summit  of  any  of 
these  passes^  especially  to  the  southward  of  Poona, 
the  scenery  which  every  where  presents  itself  is  of 
the  grandest  kind*  Some  idea  of  it  may  be  formed 
by  imagining  mountains  succeeding  mountains^ 
three  or  four  thousand  feet  high,  covered  with  trees,- 
except  in  places  where  the  huge,  black,  barren  rocks 
are  so  solid  as  to  prevent  the  hardiest  shrub  from 
finding  root  in  their  clefts*  The  verdure  about  the 
Ghauts  to  the  southward  of  Poona  is  perpetual,  but 
during  the  rainy  season,  especially  towards  the  latter 
part  of  it,  when  the  torrents  are  pouring  from  the  sides 
of  the  liiountains,  the  effect  is  greatly  heightened 
oy  the  extreme  luxuriance  of  vegetation  ;  whilst 
gleams  of  sunshine,  reflected  from  the  breaking 
masses  of  clouds,  give  a  thousand  evanescent  tints 
to  every  hill  they  light  upon.  Tempests  and  thun- 
der storms,  both  at  the  commencement  and  close 
of  the  south-west  monsoon,  are  very  frequent,  and 
in  that  region,  these  awful  phenomena  of  nature 
are,  in  a  tenfold  degree,  tremendous  and  sublime* 

Notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  feature  which 
characterizes  the  Concan,  it  is  in  many  parts  re- 
markably fertile.  Its  breadth^  from  the  sea  to  the 
summit  of  the  Syhadree  range,  is  of  unequal  extent, 
varying  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles.  The  top^ 
or  table  land,  which  is,  in  many  places,  very  exten- 
sive,  forms  part  of  what  the  natives  call  Concan- 
Ghaut-Mahta,  or  Concan  on  the  top,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Thul-Concsm,  or  Concan  below  the  Ghauts*. 
The  highest  part  of  the  ridge  is  that  which  imme- 
diately faces  the  Concan,  and  the  summit  is  gene- 
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rally  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the  table 
land.  The  breadth  of  the  Concan-Ghaut-Mahta 
is  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles,  and  compre- 
hends all  the  mountainous  tract  on  the  upper  or 
eastern  side,  including  the  vallies  that  lie  between 
the  smaller  branches  of  hills.^  The  Mahrattas,  in 
short,  reckon  the  Concan-Ghaut-Mahta,  from  the 
point  at  which  these  branches  terminate  in  the 
plain  on  the  eastern  side,  to  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  iacing  the  Concan. 

The  Concan-Ghaut-Mahta,  from  Joonere  to  Ko- 
lapoor,  is  divided  into  the  Mawuls,  the  Khoras,  and 
the  Mooras :  these  are  names  used  by  the  natives, 
both  for  parts  of  the  table  land  and  the  vallies. 
The  whole  tract  is  populous,  and  the  vallies  are 
now  well  cultivated.  The  inhabitantsare  remarkable 
for  their  simple,  Inofiensive  demeanour,  but  they  are 
hardy  and  patient^  and,  as  the  well  known  Mawu* 
lees  6f  Sivajee,  we  shall  find  them  led  on  to  active 
and  daring  enterprise.  North  of  Joonere  these 
vallies  are  not  so  well  cultivated,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  for  the  Hfofirt;  part  Bheels  and  Koolee^ 
predatory  tribes,  who,  in  their  wildest  state,  subsist 
by  hunting  and  plundering.  The  Mawuls^  Kho- 
ras, and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  Ghaut-Mahta,  is 
infested  by  wild  beasts,  particularly  the  royal  tiger, 
which  is  here  found  very  fierce  and  destructive. 

In  the  Ghauts,  and  along  the  hills  alluded  to, 
both  above  and  below  the  great  range,  the  summits 
are  frequently  crowned,  or  girded  towards  the  top, 
by  large  massy  basaltic  rocks.  These,  with  little 
aid  from  art,  are  capable  of  being  formed  into  for- 
tresses, which,  independent  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
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culty  of  approach,  often  seem  in  themselves  im- 
pregnable. In  many  of  them  there  are  springs  of 
the  finest  water,  and  in  all  a  supply  can  be  secured 
in  tanks,  or  reservoirs,  during  the  periodical  rains 
from  May  to  October.  Throughout  that  period  of 
the  year  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  troops  to  act  in 
the  Ghaut-Mahta;  as,  superadded  to  the  steep, 
rugged,  rocky  hills,  and  the  deep,  winding  dells, 
covered  like  the  mountains  by  high  trees,  or  tan- 
gled with  low  impervious  brush-wood,  there  is 
almost  perpetual  rain  ;  most  of  the  rivulets  are  then 
frequently  swollen  into  impassable  torrents,  and 
there  is  a  chilling  damp  in  the  forests,  exceedingly 
insalubrious  to  persons  not  inured  to  its  influence  ; 
in  short,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  there  is  pro- 
bably no  stronger  country  in  the  world. 

The  Ghaut-Mahta  is  succeeded  by  the  open 
country,  or  Desh,  which  generally  becomes  more 
and  more  level  to  the  eastward ;  but  there  are  four 
great  ranges  of  hills,  running  west  and  east,  ex- 
tending far  beyond  the  ordinary  branches  of  the 
Syhadree  mountains.  In  succession  to  the  Saut- 
poora  or  northern  boundary  of  Maharashtra,  there 
are,  the  great  chain,  commonly  called  the  Chandore 
range,  extending  from  Rhoura  to  the  heart  of  Berar ; 
the  Ahmednugur  hills  from  Joonere  to  Bheer ;  the 
range  immediately  to  the  southward  of  Poona ;  and 
the  Mahdeo  hills  to  tlie  north  of  Satara.  * 

'  ^  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  but  the  Chan- 
dore hills  are  probably  the  highest  above  die  level  of  the  sea : 
there  is  a  very  perceptible  fall  in  the  country  from  Chandore 
to  the  Taptee,  and  from  the  Mahdeo  hills  to  the  Warna  and 
Kistna. 
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The  general  aspect  of  Mahrashtra  is  hilly,  the 
vallies  are  well  watered,  and  the  climate  is  perhaps 
the  most  salubrious  in  India ;  but  in  regard  to  cul- 
tivation, soil,  and  products,  it  is  inferior  to  most 
other  parts  of  that  fertile  region. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Nerbuddah,  the 
Taptee,  the  Godavery,  the  Beema,  and  the  Kistna. 
For  some  distance  along  the  banks  of  these  rivers 
the  soil  is  in  general  excellent,  and  the  crops 
raised  cannot  be  exceeded  in  plenty  and  luxuri- 
ance. The  banks  of  the  Godavery,  or  Gunga  as 
it  is  termed  by  the  Mahrattas,  the  Beema  and  its 
tributary  streams,  the  Neera  and  the  Maun,  are  all 
celebrated  for  their  breed  of  horses  *^,  particularly 
the  two  last,  which,  though  small,  are  accounted 
the  best  and  the  hardiest  that  are  reared  in  the 
Deccan. 

The  mass  of  the  population,  in  the  country  thus 
briefly  described,  are  Hindoos,  who,  by  the  ordi- 
nances of  their  sacred  writings,  are  divided  into  the 
four  well  known  casts  of  Bramin,  Kshittree,  Weysh, 
and  Shooder ;  but  all  these  classes,  though  nomin- 
ally preserved,  are  degenerated,  extinct,  or  greatly 
subdivided. 

*  These  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  place  where 
they  have  been  reared;  Gung-thuree,  Bheem-thuree,  Neer- 
thuree,  and  Maun  Desh.  Thuree  means  the  dale  or  strath  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  river,  and  the  appellations  here  men- 
tioned are  used  by  the  Mahrattas  in  speaking  of  these  coun« 
triesy  in  preference  to  any  other  name  by  which  subdivisions 
of  the  country  were  marked  by  Mahomedans.  Berar  is  like- 
wise celebrated  for  the  hardiness^  but  not  for  the  beauty  of  its 
horses. 
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The  Bramins  •  are  the  priesthood,  whose  lives 
ought  to  be  spent  in  worshipping  and  contemplat- 
ing the  Divinity,  and  teaching,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, what  is  proper  to  be  observed  by  the  rest 
of  mankind,  to  enable  them  to  gain  the  fayour  of 
the  gods^,  and  to  attaiti  a  more  exalted  state  in 
their  transmigration.  They  ought  to  have  no  in- 
terference in  worldly  concerns ;  but  they  have  long 
been  the  principal  officevs,  civil  and  military,  in  all 
Hindoo  states.  Those  Bramins  who  strictly  follow 
the  tenets  of  their  faith,  and  devote  their  lives  to 
the  study  of  what  Hindoos  conceive  the  divine  or- 
dinances, are  held  in  great  esteem ;  but  otherwise, 
in  the  Mahratta  country,  there  is  no  veneration  for 
the  Bramin  character. 

Independent  of  the  two  Mahratta  divisions  of 


*  There  are  in  India  two  general  divisions  of  Bramins,  term- 
ed the  Punch  Gour,  and  the  Punch  Drwuoed  ;  these  two  are  sub- 
divided into  five  each ;  the  Punch  Gour  belong  to  what  has 
been  termed  by  Rennell,  Hindoostan  Proper,  or  the  country 
north  of  the  Nerbuddah,  and  the  other  five  to  Guzerat,  and 
the  country  south  of  that  river,  and  the  Vendhia  or  (as  they 
have  been  already  noticed  by  the  more  familiar  Mahratta  name 
of)  the  Sautpoora  mountains.  Those  south  of  the  Nerbuddah 
are  the  Maharashty  the  Anduvy  or  Teling^  the  Drained^  and  the 
Camatic.    The  Goojur  are  of  Guzerat. 

Besides  the  great,  divisions  of  Mahdeo  Bhugt,  and  Vishnoo 
Bhugt,  or  the  respective  followers  of  Mahdeo  and  Vishnoo, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  subdivisions  in  all  these  five  classes 
of  Bramins,  whose  appellations  correspond  with  four  of  the 
gYeat  divisions  of  the  ancient  definition  of  the  Deccan  already 
given ;  they  also  derive  distinctions  from  any  of  the  four  Vedas 
in  which  they  may  be  primarily  instructed. 
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Concanist  *,  or  those  who  belong  to  the  country 
below  the  Ghauts,  and  Desbist,  or  those  of  the  ter- 
ritory above,  there  are  in  the  Mahratta  country  eight 
classes  f  of  Bramins,  who  differ  from  each  other  in 

*  The  Peishwa,  who  attained  sovereign  authority  in  the  Mah- 
ratta nation,  were  of  this  class.  Concanists,  from  this  circum- 
stance, and  the  power  which  it  naturally  threw  into  their  hands, 
pretend  to  some  superiority  in  cast ;  but  these  pretensions  are 
not  well  founded.  They  are  termed  Chitpaioun,  which,  amongst 
other  significations,  means  "  a  dead  body  raised."  Their  origin, 
according  to  what  is  mentioned  in  a  Sanscrit  work,  entitled 
The  Syhadree  Kindf  was  fourteen  dead  bodies  of  di£Ferent  casts 
that  had  been  drowned  in  the  sea ;  whence  they  were  trans- 
ported by  Vishnoo  in  his  outar  of  Pureshram,  after  he  had 
forced  the  sea  to  give  up  the  Concan,  or  Pureskram  Kshelery 
and  re-animated  to  people  his  new  country.  From  these  fourteen 
families  sprang  the  Concanee  Bramins,  who  are  now  distin- 
guished by  sixty  surnames.  The  Deshist  Bramins,  although 
they  have  surnames,  prefer  the  distinction  of  their  father's 
name,  or  the  place  of  their  residence,  to  their  surname,  whic& 
they  will  seldom  mention. 

The  Concanist  Brdmins,  before  the  elevation  of  Ballajee 
Wishwanath,  commonly  called  the  first,  though  in  fact  the  fiflh 
Peishwa,  were  not  employed  as  clerks  and  men  of  business^ 
but  as  hurkarus  and  spies.  They  carefully  suppress  or  destroy 
aH  copies  of  the  Syhadree  Kind,  where  their  origin  is  mentioned, 
and  a  respectable  Bramin  of  Waee  was,  a  few  years  ago,  dis- 
graced by  Bajee  Rao  for  having  a  copy  of  it.  The  Concanisfs 
say,  that  the  word  chitpatoun  was  originally  chitpohle,  literally 
signifying  <*  searing  the  heart,"  made  use  of  in  their  addresses  to 
their  patron  Pureshram  for  not  attending  to  their  petitions ; 
this  expression,  however,  being  considered  undutiful,  or  im- 
proper, was  changed  to  chitpawiiny  **  pore-hearted,''  which  they 
interpret  *•  a  sinner  pardoned." 

Of  fill  the  Bramins  with  whom  I  am  acquainted^  the  Coii- 
casAsftss  af  e  the  most  sensible  ai^d  intelHgent. 

f  Their  names,  arranged  according  to  their  degree,  are 
1.  Kurara,  2.  Yajnrwedee,  or  Mahadinjen,  5.  Kannod,  4.  Deo- 
rookay,  5.  Kirwunt,  6.  Sbenwee,  7.  Thrgool,  and  8.  Sowassay. 
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some  of  their  usages,  and  present,  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  observe  them,  perceptible  differences 
both  of  character  and  Appearance. 

The  second  of  the  four  grand  classes  of  Hindoos 
is  termed  Kshittree,  or  the  military  body.  The 
pure  Kshittrees  are  considered  extinct;  but  the 
Rajpoots  *,  who  assume  their  appellation  and  their 
privileges,  are  the  least  degenerate  of  their  de- 
scendants. 

The  third  grand  class  is  the  Weysht,  or  the 
mercantile  community. 


*  Rajapootras,  or  literally  the  Children  of  Rajas.  They  are 
the  offspring  of  Kshittree  Rajas  with  women  of  other  casts, 
and  are  said  to  have  existed  since  about  the  year  2000  of  the 
Kalhee  Yoog. 

f  The  real  Weysh  is  also  said  to  be  extinct ;  the  Wanees,  or 
Banians,  occupy  their  place ;  but  of  a  long  list  of  the  classes 
of  Banians,  there  is  not  one  of  the  subdivisions  that  is  real 
Weysh.  The  class  termed  Komtee  which  is  most  common  in 
Telingana,  is  the  least  degenerate.  The  other  Banians  in  the 
Mahratta  country  are  the  Lingaity  Goajur^  and  Jain*  The 
Lingait,  although  their  Banians  reckon  themselves  Weysh,  are, 
like  the  Jain,  a  distinct  sect ;  they  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
termed  Silwunt,  Punchum,  and  Tirulee ;  their  Gooroos,  or 
priests,  are  termed  Jungum ;  they  derive  their  appellation  from 
wearing  the  Ling,  an  obscene  symbol  of  both  Mahdeo  and 
Vishnoo.  They  will  not  eat  what  has  been  cooked  by  a  Bra- 
min,  and  they  differ  in  their  religious  tenets,  denying  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis ;  they  are  also  deficient  in  some 
domestic  observances  rigidly  practised  by  other  Hindoos.  The 
Goojur  get  their  name  rather  from  their  country 4han  their 
cast,  being  originally  from  Guzerat.  There  are  also  Bramins 
who  are  Goojurs.  The  Jains  are  not  so  common  in  Maharash- 
tra as  in  the  country  south  of  the  Kistna.  A  good  account  of 
this  remarkable  sect  has  been  given  by  Colonel  Mackenzie,  in 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix. 
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The  last  of  the  four  grand  classes  is  the  Shooder  : 
they  are  properly  the  cultivators,  and  as  such,  are 
known  in  the  Mahratta  country  by  the  name  of 
Koonbee. 

But  besides  these  four  grand  divisions,  there  are 
a  vast  number  of  Hindoos^  the  intermixed  progeny 
of  the  four  classes  and  of  each  other.  They  are 
not,  however,  what  the  European  reader  might 
fancy  as  outcasts :  they  have  a  community  of  their 
own,  and  ranks,  professions,  and  employments 
peculiar  to  themselves,  of  which  there  are  an  infi« 
nite  number.  All  trades  and  artizans  are  of  this 
irregular  offspring,  and  classed,  in  Maharashtra,, 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Shunkerjatee.  *. 

*  Independent  of  other  Hindoo  observances,  all  classes  of 
the  Shunkerjatee  have  a  sort  of  moral  and  religious  government 
amongst  themselves  :  they  have  heads  or  chiefs,  now  termed 
Muqudum,  Chowdree,  &c.  &c.  whose  power  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  supposed  suffrage,  rather  than  of  any  regular  election. 
There  is  no  one  M uqudum  who  has  any  very  general  authority 
in  the  Mahratta  country ;  but  all  classes  are  subject  to  the  same 
sort  of  rules :  they  are  frequently  strict  in  enforcing  both 
spiritual  and  temporal  observances.  An  infringement  of  what 
is  customary  is  liable  to  a  general  inquiry  in  the  community, 
every  member  of  which  may  be  readily  roused  to  a  jealous 
defence  of  what  is  considered  either  privilege  or  propriety* 
Thelower  casts  of  the  Shunkerjatee  are  not  less  particular  than 
the  others ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  native  regiments,  the  £uro« 
pean  officers  often  complain  of  having  no  trouble  with  affairs 
of  cast  except  among  low-cast  men.  For  the  origin  of  the 
Shunkerjatee,  to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  acquiring 
minute  information,  reference  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Colebrook's 
writings  on  the  subject,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  v. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  classification  of  the  Shunker- 
jatee^ is,  that  the  offspring  of  the  Shooder,  with  a  woman  of 
the  Bramin  class,  is  the  lowest  of  idl.    The  term  Shunkerjatee, 
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From  all  casts  and  classes  there  are  devotees, 
who,  renouncing  the  world,  assume  a  religious  cha- 
racter,  which  is  generally  put  on  in  order  to  attain  , 
a  larger  share  of  what  they  pretend  to  give  up  ;  but 
some  have  been  exemplary  in  their  conduct,  and, 
by  the  tenor  of  their  lives,  as  well  as  their  penance 
and  observances,  are  supposed  to  have  been  ani- 
mated by  hopes  paramount  to  all  bodily  suffering, 
and  to  have  looked  for  no  earthly  reward ;  that  in 
them  even  vanity  was  subdued^  and  that  they  were 
superior  to  that  greatest  of  all  seductions,  the  praise 
of  their  fellow-men.  A  person  of  such  a  character 
is  termed  a  Sadhoo :  he  may  be  of  any  cast,  or 
persuasion ;  for  a  Hindoo  admits  that  there  may  be 
pure  devotion  in  any  religion,  sex,  or  cast  Of 
the  Sadhoos,  or  saints  that  have  been  famous  in 
Maharashtra,  Kubheer  *  was  a  Mahomedan^  Took- 
aram  a  Banian,  Kanhoo  Patra,  a  woman  bom  of 
the  dancing  tribe,  and  Choka  Mela  was  a  Mhar  or 
Dher. 

Bramin  devotees  are  of  three  sorts,  Brimhacha- 
ree  t,  Wan  Prist,  and  Sunneashee. 


in  the  Mahratta  country,  is  applied  to  the  mixed  classes,  which, 
in  many  other  parts  of  India,  and  in  Sanscrit  manuscripts,  are 
styled  Wum  Shunkur :  this  term  is  in  use  in  Maharashtra,  but 
is  applied  to  any  sort  of  employment  in  which  a  person  may  be 
engaged  unbecoming  his  cast.  A  Bramin's  diild  by  a  slaye 
girl  is  termed  Sindey, 

*  Kubheer  lived  a  Mohomedan ;  but  when  dead,  the  Hindoos 
claimed  him  as  a  Sadhoo. 

f  Though  this  be  a  name  for  those  devotees  who  are  rigid 
students  for  twelve  years,  all  Bramin  boys  are  termed  J9f tm- 
hacharee  from  the  time  of  their  admission  into  their  cast,  that 
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Banians,  though  there  are  many  devotees  from 
this  class  of  people,  are  not  so  apt  to  become  so,  as 
the  other  casts. 

The  Rajpoots,  however,  and  all  classes  of  Shoo- 
ders  *  may  become  Gosaeens  and  Byragees.  f 
When  a  Bramin  assumes  either  of  these  charac- 
ters, he  forfeits  all  claim  to  cast  as  a  Bramin*  Yet 
Gosaeen  is  a  familiar  name  for  the  followers  and 
disciples  of  the  famous  Mahapoorush  4^,  and  Brim* 


is,  from  the  period  at  which  the  ceremony  of  the  Moonj  is 
performed  until  the  consummation  of  their  marriage,  when 
they  become  Grehuslh,  or  householders.  The  ceremony  of  Uie 
Moonj  is  performed  in  all  Hindoo  families  of  the  higher  casts, 
of  which  the  males  may  be  entitled  to  use  the  Jantoay  or  dis- 
tinguishing thread  worn  next  the  skin.  This  takes  place  when 
the  boy  is  five  or  six  years  old,  and  the  occasion  is  celebrated 
with  more  or  less  pomp,  according  to  the  wealth  or  poverty  of 
the  parents.  The  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  household 
priest,  who  is  called  Gooroo,  or  Oopadheea,  and,  in  itself,  is 
merely  fastening  a  piece  of  cloth  about  the  child's  middle,  and 
tying  the  Janwa  diagonally  across  the  body,  over  the  right 
shoulder ;  whilst  the  Gayetri^  a  mystical  Sanscrit  verse,  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  child's  father,  which  all  Bramins  know,  but 
none  ought  to  disclose.  Previous  to  this,  the  child  is  not  a 
Bramin,  or  accountable  for  omissions  or  infringements  in  eating, 
bathing,  &c.  &c. 

*  The  Gaolees,  or  milkmen,  hold  the  highest  rank  amongst 
the  Shooders  ;  some  say  by  descent,  others  by  their  being  bom 
in  employment  about  that  most  sacred  animal  the  cow.  Na- 
wees,  or  barbers,  from  being  frequently  in  contact  with  Bramins, 
likewise  acquire  a  reflected  superiority,  but  they  are  properly 
of  the  Shunkeijatee. 

f  Hindoo  devotees,  who  subsist  on  charity,  are  oflen  indis- 
criminately termed  Fuqeers  by  Europeans ;  though  the  term 
is  applicable  to  Mahomedan  beggars  only. 

X  An  explanation  of  this  word  will  appear  hereafter. 
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hacharee,  Ramdass  Swaray,  tlie  spiritual  director 
of  Siva]ee ;  and  it  is  likewise  an  appellation  of 
those  Bramins  who  are  professional  story-tellers,  or 
reciters  of  Kuthas,  generally  known  as  Hurdass  * 
Gosaeen ;  but  in  these  cases  it  is  a  mere  nominal 
distinction. 

The  Gosaeens  t,  properly  so  called,  are  followers 
of  Mahdeo.  The  Byragees  generally  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  Vishnoo. 

*  Dafs  means  servant ;  Huree  is  a  name  of  Vishnoo.  i/iir- 
dassy  the  servant  of  Vishnoo. 

f  Their  founder  was  Shunkeracharya :  there  are  ten  divisions 
of  them,  with  some  shades  of  difference  in  their  observances ; 
the  ten  are  1.  Guree,  2.  Pooree^  3.  Bhartce^  ^..Buriy  5.  Aruriy 
6.  Surtuntteey  7.  Teert^  8.  Ashrim,  9.  Sagur,  and  10.  PurooutU 

To  become  a  Gosaeen,  such  casts  as  wear  the  Kurgoota,  or 
string  round  the  loins,  destroy  it,  and  substitute  a  piece  of 
cloth,  if  any  covering  be  deemed  necessary ;  and  the  person 
generally  attaches  himself  to  some  one  of  the  fraternity,  as 
desirous  of  becoming  a  chelae  or  disciple.  The  novice  may 
proceed  thus  far,  and  still  retract :  the  irretrievable  step  by 
which  he  becomes  a  Gosaeen  for  ever,  is  in  the  ceremony 
called  Home^  which,  in  this  case,  must  be  gone  through  in 
the  most  solemn  manner*  It  is  performed  by  faking  an  earthen 
vessel,  one  cubit  square,  termed  siundeel ;  this  is  to  be  filled 
with  pure  unmixed  mould,  over  which  powders  of  various 
colours  are  to  be  strewed  ;  upon  this  a  fire  is  kindled,  and  over 
the  whole  Ghee,  or  milk,  is  poured  for  a  certain  number  of 
times,  during  which,  muntursf^r  mystical  verses,  are  repeated, 
and  vows  solemnly  made,  of  poverty,  celibacy,  and  perpetual 
pilgrimage  to  the  different  holy  places  throughout  India.  Ghee 
is  butter  clarified  by  boiling.  Milk  is  always  used  by  a  Bramin 
in  performing  the  Home^  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  more 
common  occasions  of  daily  occurrence.  The  disciples  of  a 
Gosaeen  are  obtained  in  three  ways :  voluntary  followers,  slaves 
purchased,  and  children  obtained  from  parents  who  had  vowed 
to  make  them  Gosaeens  previous  to  their  birth. 
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The  Gosaeens  are  a  much  more  numerous  body, 
in  the  Mahratta  country  than  the  Byragees :  their 
dress,  when  they  wear  clothes^  is  invariably  dyed 
orange ;  a  colour  emblematical  of  Mahdeo.  The 
Gosaeens,  for  the  most  part,  have  deviated  from 
the  rules  of  their  order  in  a  manner  universally  stig- 
matized by  Hindoos.  They  engage  in  trade ;  they, 
enlist  as  soldiers ;  some  of  them  marry,  and  many 
of  them  have  concubines..  Gosaeens,  who  go  with- 
out clothing,  acquire  superior  character ;  but  those 
of  greatest  sanctity  are  the  Gosaeens,  who  never 
shave,  or  cut  their  hair  or  nails,  or  who  have 
vowed  to  keep  their  heads  or  limbs  in  a  particular 
position.  The  penances  by  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  the  voluntary  tortures  which  some  of 
them  undergo,  are  often  greater  than  one  might 
suppose  the  human  frame  could  endure. 

Men  who  survive  such  exposure,  and  voluntarily 
submit  to  such  bodily  suffering,  are,  it  may  easily 
be  conceived,  very  formidable  when  they  take  up 
arms.  Gosaeens  and  Byragees  have  frequently 
waged  a  religious  war ;  and  some  of  the  divisions 
of  Gosaeens  have  had  desperate  battles  with  each 
other.  Under  a  weak  or  unsettled  government, 
the  Gosaeens  and  Byragees  have  both  been  guilty 
of  dreadful  outrages  on  the  persons  and  proper- 
ties of  the  inoffensive  part  of  the  community  j 
but  the  former  are  more  notorious  in  this  re- 
spect than  the  latter.  They  used  to  travel  in 
armed  parties,  and  under  pretence  of  seeking  cha- 
rity, levied  contributions  on  the  country.  Where 
unsuccessfully  resisted,  they  frequently  plundered, 

VOL.   I.  c 
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murdered,  and  committed  the  most  brutad  enormi- 
ties. 

The  reader  will  now  uhderstand^  frota  what  has 
been  said  of  the  most  conspicuous  classes  of  the 
inhabitants  in  Maharashtra,  that  the  name  Mah- 
tatta  is  applicable  in  some  degree  td  all  of  them, 
when  spoken  of  in  contradistinction  to  men  of 
other  countries ;  but  amongst  themselves  a  Mah- 
^attaBramin  will  carefully  distinguish  himself  from 
a  Mahratta.  That  term,  though  extended  to  the 
Koonbees,  or  cultivators,  is,  in  strictness,  confined 
to  the  military  families  of  the  country,  many  of 
^hom  claim  a  doubtful  but  not  improbable  descent 
from  the  Rajpoots. 

The  wbmen  in  the  Mahratta  country  are  well 
treated ;  they  are  the  helpmates,  bilt  by  no  means 
the  slaves  of  their  husbands ;  nor  are  they  in  the 
degraded  state  in  which  some  travellers  have  de- 
scribed the  condition  of  the  women  in  other  parts 
of  India,  and  in  which  the  ordinances  of  the  Shas- 
ter^  Would  place  them.  There  is  one  custom  ge- 
nerdiy  obseryed  among  ihem,  which  is,  that  the 
ViVes  of  ail  the  chiefs  and  military  men,  who  pre- 
tend to  Rajpoot  descent,  are  as  strictly  veiled  as 
the  Mahomedan  ladies  of  rank,  and  as  much  dis- 
grace attaches  to  their  being  seen,  particularly  by 
persons  not  Hindoos.  This  observance  they  pro- 
bably adopted,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
I)eccanee  Mussulmans,  or  the  Moghuls,  but  they 
say  it  is  handed  down  ad  a  usage  of  the  branch  of 
Rajpoots,  from  whom  they  are  descended.  Mah- 
l^atta  ladies  of  this  description,  on  -the  death  of 
their  husbands,  frequently  immolate  themselves 
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with  the  corpse  j  but  in  cases  t?her^  they  eithet 
have  helpless  infants,-  or  important  family  nS^iin 
requiring  their  car6,  they  are  rarely  penpittecl  to 
do  so*  Should  they  for  the  latter  reason  choodo 
to  survive,  their  veil  is  in  a  great  degree  removekl^ 
as  they  are  obliged  to  appear  where  business  de- 
mands  their  presence,  in  company  with  men,  in  aq 
assembly,  or  even  in  battle. 

With  regard  to  religion,  the  principal  feature  in 
that  of  all  Hindoos  is  their  belief  in  Che  traoami- 
gration  of  the  soul ;  and  without  attempting  to  r&r 
concile,  much  less  .to  defend,  the  ridiculous  incon^ 
sistencies  of  their  ivild  mythology,  or  to  accouict 
for  the  differences  tiiat  exist,  in  what  may  be  now 
staisd,  from  that  which  prevails  in  other  parts  of 
India,  a  brief  summary  of  the  reUgious  creed  of 
the  Mahrattas  will  here  be  useful,  espedajly  to 
tiie  reader  in  England :  —  They  believe  that  the 
great  Divine  Spirit  pervades  the  universe ;  that  the 
fioul  of  every  human  being  is  a  part  of  that  great 
Spirit,  and  when '  perfectly  purified  is  re-united  to 
it.  This  is  the  ultimate  reward  of  the  good,  whildt 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  coDsists  in  being 
Te4M>m  in  a  state  proportionally  distant  from  thai; 
jpoinion.  The  soul  which  animates  the  body  of  a 
Bramin  is  nearest  to  this  state  of  beatitude,  pro^ 
vided  he  shall  duly  fulfil  the  ordinances  of  his 
^th  ;  but  if  he  do  not,  his  soul  sliall  be  detained 
in  nurrukf  or  heU,  until  sufficient  torture,  in  ex- 
fiiation  of  sins,  has  been  inflicted,  when  it  will  be 
^eot  to  re-anisiate  some  other  living  shape  upon 
Ae  eartlu    The  souls  of  all  mankind  must,  there- 
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fore,  pass  through  the  human  form  of  a  Bramiir 
to  their  last  probation,  unless  that  perfect  good* 
ness  can  be  attidned,  which  they  describe  in  the 
character  of  a  Sadhoo ;  in  which  case  immediate 
admittance  is  gained  to  eternal  happiness* 
-  The  Mahrattas  suppose  that  the  divine  nature, 
in  itself,  cannot  be  die  agent ;  yet,  from  this  di- 
vine nature,  or  great  spirit,  known  by  the  name 
of  Brimh,  emanated  Prakritee,  or  nature,  and 
Brahma  the  creator,  Vishnoo  the  preserver,  and 
Siva  or  Mahdeo  the  destroyer:  the  respective 
wives  of  these  three  are  Sawitree,  Luximee,  and 
Parbuttee. 

Brahma  created  all  things :  he  created  human 
beings,  and  was  himself  incarnate ;  he  is  the  father 
of  the  DeoSf  or  good  spirits ;  and  likewise  of  the 
Dyts^  or  evil  spirits.  Indra  is  the  chief  of  the 
former,  and  Bullee  of  the  latter.  The  agents  of 
preservation  and  destruction,  together  with  their 
wives,  have  likewise  become  incarnate,  ^nd  as- 
sumed a  multitude  of  forms  on  the  earth,  in  order 
to  fidfil  the  ends  of  their  being.  These  incarna- 
tions are  called  their  oiUars  ;  the  different  names  of 
these,  together  with  a  number  of  emanations,  pro^ 
duce  a  host  of  deities,  amounting,  say  the  Bramins, 
exclusive  of  Brahma,  Vishnoo,  and  Mahdeo,  to 
three  hundred  and  thirty  millions. 

There  is  but  one  temple  dedicated  to  Brahma 
in  India,  which  is  at  Pooshkur,  near  ^imere^ 
Vishnoo,  Mahdeo,  and  their  wives,  are  worshipped 
under  the  names  of  their  various  outars,  in  numer* 
^ous  temples,  where  their  images  are  preserved. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  incarnations  from  all  of 
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them;  but  there  are  eleven  principal  outars  of 
Mahdeo,  and  ten  of  Vishnoo :  those  of  Mahdeo 
were  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Indra,  in 
his  wars  with  the  Dyts :  those  of  Vishnoo  are  the 
most  celebrated  3  but  as  they  are  well  known,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  his  wars  for  the 
destruction  of  evil  genii,  and  oppressive  Rajas, 
and  the  shapes  he  assumed  for  the  preservation  of 
the  world  on  various  occasions,  are  recorded  in 
the  Poorans,  or  sacred  histories,  forming  the  sub* 
ject  of  their  great  popular  poems,  the  Ramayun, 
the  Mahabharut,  and  the  Bhagwut  These  poems 
have  in  later  times  been  imitated  in  Mahratta,.  and 
have  afforded  a  never  failing  fund  of  amusement^ 
in  supplying  ideas  and  allusions  for  all  Kuthas,.  a 
sort  of  recitative,  intermixed  with  music  and  song; 
in  which  tales,  achievements,  acts,  and  penances 
of  the  gods  are  related,  anecdotes  and  allusions  to 
passing  occurrences,  often  wittily  introduced,  and 
good  moral  lessons  frequently  conveyed*.  The 
Kuthas  *-  are  a  popular  amusement  in  Maharashtra 
-with  all  Fanks  and  casts. 

There  is  na  religion  in  which  there  are  a  greater 
number  of  sectaries  than  that  of  the  Hindoos. 
The  two  great  divisions  are  those  who  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  Vishnoo,  and  those  who  assert 
the  superiority,  or  equality  of  Mahdeo  f,  the  latter 

*  Divested  of  the  .religioua- character  of.  which,  they  partake, 
Kuthas  more  nearly  resemble  Mr.  Matthews's  e;ntertaiimients  of 
the  present  day,  than  any  thing  to  which  L  can  compare  them 
in  England* 

f  MahdeOy  it  may  be  here  observed,  does  not  destroy  indis- 
criminatcly»  and  is  not  the  depriver  of  life ;  that  occupation 
belongs  to  the  goddess  MruHyoo ;  and  as  soon,  as  the  soul  dcir 

C  3 
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has  long  beeii  the  prevailing  creed  throughont 
Maharashtra. 

:  :  Most  individuals  have  some  deity,  which  they 
rcckoa  especiaUy  propitious  to,  themselves :  this 
deity  is  termed  Aradh ;  but  every  family  has  in^ 
variably  a  tutelary  god»  who  is  styled  their  Kool 
$wamy«  *  All  the  gods  are  worshipped  more  par^^ 
ticularly  at  certaiu  times,  for  instance,  Gunputtee, 
the  son  of  Mahdeo,  m  commencing  anything; 
and  the  name  of  Ram  (an  outar  of  Vishnoo) 
is  pronount^^d  in  the  hour  of  death;  but  the; 
AracU}  and.  Kool  Swamy  are  inwardly  implored 
on.  ordinary  occasions,  when  suing  for  strength 
to  perform  what  is  good,  or  to  resist  what  is  evil ; 
to  obtain  health,  happiness,  or  any  worthy  object* 
3uch  Bramins  as  can  be  termed  religious  instruc*^ 
tors,  are  either  Oopadheeas,  or  Gooroos  y  the  disi- 
tindion  in.  these  is^  that  the  0<^adheea  is  com* 
monly  the  hereditary  domestic  teacher  in  a  family, 
and  the  Gooroo  is  the  chos^i  instructor  and  inter- 
cessor of  an  individual.  Many  persons,  especially 
men  of  consequence,  choose  some  celebrated  de- 
votee for  their  spiritual  guide,  whose  sanctity  is 
supposed  to  be  such,  that  by  his  intercession  with 
the  Deity,  objects  will  be  granted  which  would  be 
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parts,  it  is  carried  to  be  judged  by  Yem  Dkurm,  who  is  the  sop 
of  Soorya^  (the  sun,)  an  outar  of  Vishnoo.  I  have  not  met 
with  Mahdeo  as  the  renorator :  and  if  diat  idea  be  taken  from 
any  similarity  in  character  with  the  heatlien  deity  Jupiter  geni- 
tor,  as  alluded  to  by  Sir  William  Jones,  it  is  a  ftnciful  notion, 
to  say  the  least* 

*  Byhroo,  Joteba,  Kundoba,  and  Parbuttee,  under  her  name 
of  Dewee-Bhowanee,  are  generally  the  Kool  Swamy  and  Aradh 
of  the  Maihratta  soldiery.  In  villages,  temples  io  Bybroo,  Lux- 
imee,  and  Gunputtee,  are  the  most  common. 
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depied  to  the  lesi»  worthy  individuaU  Such,  a 
mediator^  though  he  may  not  attaiii  the  charactcu: 
of  a  Sadhooy  is  supeqoc  to  other  Gooroos,  and 
iicquires  thi?  appellatioo  of  Mahapooroofk.  ^  It  is^ 
iremarkaUe  tsj^  the  Mahapooroo^^h.  of  th^  Malv 
juttas  ls<  sopi^t^nei^  a  Mahomedqtiu 

All  natives  of  X.ndia».  even  th^  most  intelligent 
lof  them^  jgs9  exU^ifielj  supei^titious^.  ai^d  {dace 
^eat  telJLfUiCG  m  astrology,  omei)s^  prodigies,  ai^fL 
•prophecies ;  md  nothing  (^  magic,  witchcraft,  or 
supernatural  agency,  is  too  grow  for  the  cr.edulUy 
of  the  multUiM}(S. 

All  Mabral^  leamipg,  except  simple  reading,, 
writing,  and  ^thmetic,  i^  confined  to  tho^e  Brar 
mins  h  who  sti^dy  the  Sanscrit  langus^,  ia whioh^ 
pnly  their  sacred  writings  are  composed*  The- 
principal  of  these  ^e,.  the  four  Bheds^  or  Vedas^ 
the  six  Shaster^  f  and  the  Foorans|,  or  sacred  his* 

*  The  MahapooroosH  is  frequently  refenred  to>  as  911  onude, 
and  on  predicting  fakely,  is  often  blamed  by  the  djsappomted 
individual,  who  declares  him  responsible  for  ihe  unfortunate 
issue  of  the  afiur.  (te  theother  hand,  when  theMahapoiNreoah 
is  not  so  well. rewarded  m  he  jnight  expect,  he  sojiofcitimes 
(though  this  is  rare)  threatens  to  withdraw  his  protecti^.frpm 
a  person  so  unmindful  and  so  unworthy. 

f  Bramins  learned  in  the  3hasters  have  the  tkle  of  Shastree ; 
in  the  Vedas,  Waudedc ;  in  both  Shasters  and  Vedas,  Pundit. 
Titles  which  nuicb  resemUe  those  of  the  learned  Babbis  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue* 

X  The  Pooraas  were  writtei^  by  Veas,  m-  insp^'ed  Braminy 
one  of  the  seven  immprtal  human  beings.  WJEdmeek,  ^e 
author  of  the  Ramayun,  was,  according  to  Mahratta  legend,  a 
Koolee,  whose  place  of  residence  is  pointed  out  near  ihe  Neera 
Bridge,  at  a  vilbige  called  Veerwalia,  not  far  fir^m  Jejpory,  and 
contiguous  to  the  Poorundhur  range* 

c  4 
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tories,  of  which  there  are  eighteen  principal ;  but 
upon  these  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  ex- 
planations and  commentaries. 

A  small  proportion  only  of  the  Mahratta  Bra^ 
mins  understand  Sanscrit ;  and  there  is  no  great 
proficiency,  even  in  Hindoo  literature,  to  be  found 
among  them  at  the  present  day. 

Much  injudicious  praise  has  been  lavished  on 
the  learning  and  virtue  of  the  Hindoos,  and  in 
exposing  these  panegyrics,  their  character  has  be- 
come tlie  theme  of  still  more  injudicious  censure. 
Both  extremes  are  unjust;  and  surely  it  would  be 
better,  that  the  unfavourable  side  of  the  picture 
should  not  be  viewed  by  any  person  whose  for- 
tunes may  lead  him  to  the  shores  of  India  as  a 
servant  of  the  public.  If  our  young  countrymen 
•proceed  to  theu'  destination  unbiassed  by  prejudice, 
study  the  language,  and  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  the  natives,  they  will,  after  long  intercourse, 
have  many  kind  recollections  and  feelings  towards 
them.  They  may  often  be  disgusted  with  corrup- 
tion, meanness,  and  every  debasing  passion,  which 
observation  and  general  intercourse  with  mankind 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  will  too  frequently  dis- 
cover ;  but  they  will  soon  perceive,  that  many  of 
these  vices  have  originated  in  a  corrupt,  oppressive 
government,  and  the  demoralizing  effects  of  an 
absurd  superstition  ;  that  they  really  possess  many 
virtues,  and  great  qualities;  and  that  much  of 
what  is  amiable,  in  every  relation  of  life,  may  be 
found  amongst  the  natives  of  India. 

We  now  proceed,  however,  to  notice  the  first 
records  of  events,   which  have  as  yet  been  dis- 
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.covered,  relative  to  that  portion  of  the  people  of 
whom  our  subject  more  particularly  treats. 

Like  the  early  history  of  every  country,  that  of 
•Maharashtra  is  involved  in  much  obscurity;  yet 
.there  are  traces  of  two  or  diree  great  revolution^ 
previous  to  the  Mahomedan  conquest  Popular 
legend  tells  us,  that  the  people  called  Gtarsee^  who 
are  a  low  cast,  and  the  biest  performers  amongst 
^the  rude  musicians  of  the  country,  are  the  abori^ 
gines  of  Maharashtra :  and  this  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  Poorans,  in  which  it  is  stated, 
-that  the  tract  between  the  Cavery  and  the  God- 
avery,  was  termed  Dhu/ndkarinya^  or  the  forest, 
and  that  when  Rawun  held  universal  sway,  he  be- 
stowed it  upon  the  Wqjintree,  or  musicians.  But 
•the  first  authentic  account  we  have  of  any  sovereign- 
ty in  the  country,  is  that  of  which  Tagara  was  the 
metropolis.  This  city  was  frequented  by  Egyptian 
merchants  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
'Christ ;  and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Ery- 
threan  sea,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  centuiy,  particularly  mentions  it  as  a  place 
of  great  resort,  and  well  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
the  emporium  for  the  supply  of  their  merchandise. 

Its  name  is  well  known  to  learned  Hindoos,  but 
its  exact  position  has  not  been  ascertained  * ;  though 
it  was  probably  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  God- 
lavery,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  the  modem  town 
-of  Bheer.  It  was  under  the  government  of  a  Rajpoot 
pi^ince,  whose  authority  appears  to  have  been  very 

*  Iq   the   transactions  of  the   Bombay  Literary    Society, 
vol.  iii.  my  reasons  for  this  supposition  are  published.  . 
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extensive)  and  acknowledged  by  several  other  rajas^ 
as  he  is  styled  the  chief  of  the  chiefs  of  Tagara.  * 

It  is  probable  that  the  power  of  the  rcyas  of 
Tagara  originated  by  conquest  irom  the  northward ; 
hut  the  next  revolution  of  which  we  have  any  trace, 
'i^pears  to  faav^  been  occaaioned  by  an  insiirrection 
in  the  country,  headed  by  a  man  of  an  inferior 
cart,  named  Shaliva^ant,  whose  accession  to  power 
£)mi8  an  epoch,  commencing  in  the  year  llr^l^  of 
the  Christian  era. 

Shalivahan,  it  is  supposed,  removed  the  seat  of 
government  to  PnitestbaUi  which  v^  the  Faitbana 
mentioned  in  the  Periplus,  and  the  modern  town 
of  Mungy  Pyetun,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Godavery.--^What  follows  in  regard  to  this  prince 
is  extracted  from  the  fabulous  legends  of  the 
country. 

Shalivahan  t  annexed  the  territory  of  fi  riya^ 
who  reigned  at  Asseer,  to  his  own  dominions :  this 
raja  was  descended  from  Sissoday,  a  Rigpoot  r$ya 
of  the  solar  race ;  his  ancestor  having  emigrated 

*  Mentioned  in  old  grants  of  land,  engraved  on  copper- 
plates. 

f  He  is  said  by  some  |o  have  been  a  KoQobee,  pr  cultivator^ 
amd  by  others  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  Koomar^  or  potter.  Hie 
legends  of  the  country  call  him  an  outar  of  Mahdeo.  His 
mother,  says  the  same  authority,  was  the  virgin  daughter  of  a 
Sraminy  who  becoming  pregnant  by  a  snake  of  a  sacred  kind, 
ivas  in  consequence  supposed  to  be  disgraced,  and  was  driven 
from  her  fftther'/^  threshold ;  but  she  was  received  into  the  house 
of  a  potter^  by  whom  she  was  protected. 

X  There  are  various  legends  respecting  Shalivahan,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India  :  this  is  what  is  current  in  Maharashtra, 
and  it  is  notof  importance  to  inquire  whether  this  or  that  fable 
be  the  more  probable*  v 
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from  Koshul  Desh,  the  modem  Oude,  and  foaoded 
a  state  on  the  south  side  of  the  Nerbuddah,  which^ 
at  the  period  of  its  conquest  by  Shalivahan^  had 
existed  1680  years.  Shalivahan  put  the*  whole  of 
the  members  of  this  £unily  to  death,  excepting  0119 
woman,  who,  having  escaped  with  her  iniant  soi^ 
found  shelter  and  subsistence  in  a  miraculouis  man^ 
ner  amongst  the  Sautpoora  mountains:  thi9  son 
afterwards  became  the  founder  of  the  &mily  of  th^ 
Rana  of  Cheitore.  From  the  Ranas  of  Cheitore 
sprang  the  Ranas  of  Qudepoor,  universally  admitted 
to  be  the  oldest  family  in  Hindoostan ;  and  froiQ 
them,  according  to  die  l^end  quoted,  it  is  pre^ 
tended  that  the  founder  of  die  Mahratta  nation,  as 
hitherto  known  to  us,  drew  his  lineage.  The  le- 
gend proceeds  to  state,  that  Shalivahan  long  waged 
war  with  Vikramajeet,  the  Prince  of  Malwa; ;  but 
they  at  last  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  the  Ner- 
buddah  became  die  boundary  of  Shalivahan  to 
the  north,  and  of  Vikramajeet  to  the  south.  The 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  each  was  to  form 
an  epoch  for  future  calculation  in  dieir  respectiw 
countries ;  that  of  Vikramajeet  commences  fiftyr 
seven  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  is 
atili  prevalent  to  the  northward  of  the  Nerbuddah^ 
whilst  that  of  Shalivahan,  already  noticed,  con- 
tumes  in  the  Deccan.  In  the  Mahratta  mami- 
ficripts,  these  epochs  have  been  rather  inconsist- 
endy  adduced  as  a  proof  of  such  a  treaty  betwixt 
Vikramajeet  and  Shalivahan }  because  as  there  is 
a  difference  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  years, 
the  eras  themselves  refute  the  story;  unl^  we 
supjKise  diat  Vikramajeet  had  prior  claims  to  6ove- 
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feignty,  and  that  the  era  was  reckoned  from  thd 
time  of  some  of  his  forefathers. 

There  were,  probably,  several  other  revolutions  in 
'Maharashtra ;  but  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  cause, 
W  period  of  a  subsequent  removal  of  the  capital  from 
Pidthana  to  Deogurh,  the  modem  Doulutabad. 
*Some  manuscripts  deduce  a  succession  of  rajas  from 
iShalivahan  to  Jadow  Ramdeo  Rao,  who  was  the 
reigning  prince  at  the  time  of  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Mahomedans  in  that  quarter,  in  the  end  of 
-the  thirteenth  century.  At  that  period,  and  as  far 
4)ack  as  there  is  any  authentic  record,  the  Mahratta 
•country  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  many.small 
•states,  more  or  less  independent 

Ferishta  mentions  the  opposition  which  Alp  Khan, 
the  Soobehdar,  or  Governor,  of  Guzerat,  experi- 
enced from  a  raja  named  Kirren,  when  co-operating 
with  Mullik  Kafoor  in  the  second  expedition  into 
^the  Deccan,  The  Raja  of  Gondwaneh  is  noticed ; 
and  the  Raja  of  Buglana  is  frequently  mentioned 
:by  that  author.  By  a  grant  of  land,  engraved  on  a 
^copperplate,  and  found  at  Tannah  near  Bombay*, 
it  appears  that  there  was  a  Raja  reigning  in  or  near 
;the  island  of  Salsette,  A.  D.  1018,  who  claimed  de*- 
bcent  from  the  rajas  of  Tagara.  A  copperplate  of  a 
similar  description,  found  at  Satarat,  proves  that 
A.  D.  119s,  there  was  a  Raja  at  Panalla,  who  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  territory,  t    By  the  legends 

*  First  volume  of  Asiatic  Researches,  page  857. 

f  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society,  vol.  iii. 

X  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  following  fifleen  forts,  viz. 
1.  Pawungurh,  2.  Ftoalla,  3.  Bhoodurgurh,  4f.  Bowra,  5.  Kelneh, 
(or  Vishalgurh,)    6.  Samangurh,  7.  Rangna,  8.  Wussuntgurlu 


of  the  country,  he  is  said  to  have  reigned  over  the 
whole  of  the  tract  extending  from  the  Mahdeo 
range  of  hills,  north  of  Satara,  to  the  Hurnkassee 
river,  south  of  Kalapoor^  and  including  all  the  south- 
em  tract  of  the  Concail  as  far  as  Sewdasheogurb.  ' 

This  raja  likewise  claimed  descent  from  the 
rajas  of  Tagara.  His  country,  according  to  tra« 
dition,  was  reduced  by  a  raja  named  Singin,  also 
said  to  have  been  a  Rajpoot  prince.  The  place  of 
his  standing  encampment  during  the  time  his  troops 
were  reducing  the  country  of  the  raja  of  Panalla, 
is  still  shoMHi  close  to  Mahsooma  in  the  neighbour-* 
hood  of  Poosasaoly,  south  of  Satara.  The  Raja 
Singin  died  before  he  had  firmly  established  himself; 
and  the  territory  of  Bhoje,  Raja  of  Panalla,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mahratta  polygars.  *  The  Concan- 
Ghaut*Mahta,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Poona 
to  the  Wama,  belonged  to  a  family  named  Sirkay^ 
whose  descendants  assumed  the  title  of  raja,  and 
to  this  day  rank  amongst  the  'highest  of  the  Ma« 
hratta  nobility,  t 

It  is  probable,  that  future  research  in  the  Deccan 
may  add  considerably  to  this  list,  and  establish 
further  proofs  in  support  of  an  opinion  now  pretty 


9.  Satara,  10.  Chundun,  11.  WunduD,  12,  Nandgeeree,  IS, 
Kdinja,  H.  Pandoogurfa,  and  15.  Wyratgurh.  They  are  still 
known  by  these  names,  excepting,  I  believe,  Bhoodurgurh. 

*  Polygar  in  the  Maliratta  country,  means  one  who  has  be- 
come independent,  wh6  refuses  to  pay  revenue,  and  levies  con* 
tributions  fVom  all  those  from  whom  he  can  enforce  them. 

f  Mahratta  MSS.  and  tradition. 
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gefneral  ftteong  Suropeansi  that  India,  at  a  period 
long  antecedent  to  the  Mahomedan  conquest,  was 
divided  into  many  small  states. 

The  moiftt  ben^cial  result  of  such  research  would 
b^  the  probable  discovery  of  the  various  modes 
of  revenue  management,  and  the  origin  of  many 
institutions  now  found  in  the  country.  Some  par- 
tial explanation  (^  these  points  must  here  be  given, 
because  a  previous  acquaintance  with  them  is  es- 
sentially necessary  to  the  reader,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  state  of  the  country  at  different  periods, 
and  to  comprehend  the  mode  in  which  the  modern 
Mahrattas,  gradually  and  insidiously  found  pre- 
texts for  encroaching  upon  the  corrupt  apd  indo* 
lent  Mahomedans. 

.  In  Maharashtra^  and  indeed  throughout  all  the 
country  of  the  Hindoos^  next  to  their  singular 
arrangement  into  casts,  the  most  striking  feature 
in  their  polity  is  the  division  of  the  whole  country 
into  villages,  each  of  which  forms  a  distinct  com^ 
munity. 

A  Hindoo  village  in  the  Deccan  is  termed 
Gaom ;  when  not  a  market-town,  it  is  called 
Mtmza  ;  and  when  it  enjoys  that  distinction,  it  is 
styled  Kiisba.  Every  village  is  a  small  state  in 
miniature,  and  all  the  land  in  the  country,  with 
the  exception  of  inaccessible  mountains,  or  places 
wholly  unfrequented,  is  attached  to  some  om  vil- 
lage. The  boundaries  of  its  lands  are  defined,  and 
iencroachments  carefully  resisted ;  the  arable  land 
is  divided  into  fields ;  each  field  has  a  name,  which^ 
together  with  the  name  of  the  owner  or  occupant 


id  registered.  The  inhabitants  are  prindpaUy 
ctthiTfttorS)  and  are  now  either  Meerasdars*^  or 
Oopree8<t  These  names  serve  to  distinguish  the 
tenure  by  which  they  bold  their  lands.  The 
Oopree  is  a  mere  tenant  at  will^  but  the  Meeras- 
dar  is  a  hereditary  occupant,  whom  the  goverti« 
ment  ciumot  displace  as  long  as  he  pays  the  assess 
ment  on  his  fields  With  various  privileges  and 
distinctions  in  his  village,  of  minor  consequence, 
the  Meerasdm-  has  the  important  power  of  selling 
or  transferring  his  right  of  occupancy  at  pleasure. 
To  render  this  right  saleable,  of  course,  infers  a 
low  rate  of  assessment,  and  much  discussion  as  to 
Jhis  being  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  has,  in  con^ 
sequence,  arisen,  in  different  parts  of  British  India.. 
It  is  a  current  opinion  in  the  Mahratta  country 
that  all  the  lands  were  originally  of  this  description. 
Besides  the  cultivators  and  the  regular  establish- 
ment^ there  are  other  casts  and  trades  in  propor* 
tion  t6  the  size  of  each  village.  The  complete 
establishment  consists  of  a  PateUj  Koolkumee,  and 
'ChougtUOf  with  twenty-four  persons,  called  the 
JBaruh  BaUmtay^  and  Baruh  Alowtay.t     These 

*  Meeiasdar.  This  is  a  Mahoniedan  appeUAtion,  though  in 
more  general  use  than  Thulkureei  which  is  the  Mshintta  wor4 
for  the  same  sort  of  tenure. 

f  Oopree  literally  sigkufies  a  stranger,  and  is  here  appUed  to 
ihe  m«re  renter,  in  opposition  to  the  hereditAcj  occupant. 

%  The  following  are  the  twelfe  Balowtigr»  and  twelve  Alowtay, 
according  to  Ae  genertd»  but  not  uHiverad  opinio^  of  the  Mah- 
rattas; — First,  B8<tKBfoy«---T1ie  head  ofthe  twelve  Balowtaj  is 
the  carpenter.  Secobd,  the  blacksmith.  Third,  the  shoemalcer 
and  currier.  Fourtfi,  the  Mhar,  or  Dhen  This  is  a  penon  of 
the  very  lowest  order  of  ShunkdjaCee^  exeept  the  Mang ;  but 
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twenty-four  persons  are  of  various  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, necessary  as  artisans  and  public  servants, 
or  desirable  on  account  of  religious  observances 

on  the  village  establishment  his  duties  are  very  important.  Tlie 
Mhar  acts  as  ^out,  as  guidei  frequently  as  watchman ;  he  cleans 
travellers*  horses,  and  is  obliged,  if  required,  to  carry  the  tra- 
vellers* baggage;  he  is  a  principal  guardian  of  the  village 
boundaries,  and  in  Maharashtra,  the  Mhars  are  a  very  active, 
useful,  and  intelligent  race  of  people.  Fifth,  the  Mang,  makes 
all  leather  ropes,  tliongs,  whips,  &c.,  used  by  the  cultivators ; 
he  frequently  acts  as  watchman ;  he  is  by  profession  a  thief 
and  executioner ;  he  readily  hires  himself  as  an  assassin,  and 
when  he  commits  a  robbery,  he  also  frequently  murders.  The 
Mangs  are  not  so  intelligent  as  the  Mhars :  both  the  one  and 
the  other  eat  the  carcases  of  cattle  that  have  died  of  disease, 
and  are  exceedingly  filthy  in  many  respects.  Sixth,  the  pot- 
ter. Seventh,  the  barber.  Eighth,  the  washerman.  Ninth, 
the  goorou},  who  is  a  shooder  employed  to  wash,  ornament,  and 
attend  the  idol  in  the  village  temple ;  and  on  occasions  of  feast- 
ing, to  prepare  the  patrovolee  or  leaves,  which  the  Hindoos  sub- 
stitute for  plates.  They  are  also  trumpeters  by  profession, 
and  in  this  capacity  are  much  employed  in  Mahratta  armies. 
Tenth,  thejoshee  or  astrologer,  is  a  Bramin  who  calculates 
nativities,  foretells  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  &c.  Eleventh, 
the  bhat  or  bard.  Twelfth,  the  moolana,  so  called  by  the 
Mahrattas,  is  the  mooUa,  or  Mahomedan  priest ;  and  it  is  very 
strange  how  he  is  found  ingrafted  on  the  Balowtay  establish- 
ment of  a  Hindoo  village ;  if  on  the  Alowtay,  which  some  say 
heought  to  be,  it  would  have  been  less  unaccountable,  especially, 
if  we  admit,  as  is  frequently  done,  that  the  institution  of  the 
Alowtay  must  have  been  at  a  period  long  after  that  of  the 
Balowtay ;  but  this  seems  little  more  than  mere  conjecture. — 
The  moolana  has  charge  of  the  mosques  and  burial  places 
of  Mahomedan  saints,  and  manages  the  affiurs  of  Enam,  or 
free-hold  lands  attached  to  them.  He  performs  the  ceremony 
at  Mahomedan  marriages,  and  ought  to  be  competent  to 
all  the  duties  of  a  Moolla ;  but  he  is  very  often  found  where 
there   is   no   Mahomedan   family  except   his  own,  and  is 
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and  common  amusements.  Very  few  villages  are 
complete,  and  in  a  great  part  of  the  Concan,  the 
Khotesy  or  ancient  farmers  of  the  village  revenue 


known  to  the  Mahratta  population  as  the  person  who  kills  their 
sheep  arid  goats  whenloffered  as  a  sacrifice  at  teinples»  or  in 
their  fields,  to  propitiate  the  deities  presiding  over  the  different 
stuUs,  or  great  divisions  of  the  village  lands.  Tne  Moolana, 
likewise,  kills  the.  sheep  for  the  Katiky  who,  although  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  the  butcher,  is,  ih  fact,  the  person  who 
cleans  and  exposes  the  meat  for  sale.  The  Moolana  is  entitled 
to  two  pice  (small  copper  coin,)  and  the  heart  of  every  animial 
.he  kills  for  the  Katik.  Some  of  the  Mahrattas  are  unmindful 
of  the  ceremony,  but  in  general  they  profess  not  to  eat  flesh, 
unless  the  ne^  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Moolana,  or  some 
Mussulman,  capable  of  repeating  what  renders  the  flesh  of  any 
animal  htdlal,  or  lawful  to  be  eaten.  To  account  for  this  extra- 
ordinary adoption  of  Mahomedan  observance  puzzles  the 
Hindoos.  The  Moolana  has  the  same  kind  of  allowances  as 
the  other  Balowtay.  Second,  the  Aloxutai^,  are:  Firsti  the 
Sonar,  or  goldsmith,  he  is  assayer  of  coins,  as  well  as  the  maker 
of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  for  the  richer  inhabitants.  Second, 
the  Jungum,  or  Gooroo  of  the  Lingait  sect.  Third,  the  tailor. 
Fourth,  the  Kolee,  or  water-carrier.  Fiflh,  the  Tural,  or  Yeskur, 
is  a  Mhar ;  but  the  Alowtay  rights,  which  constHute  the  Tural's 
emoluments,  are  distinct  f^om  the  Balowtay  of  the  Mhars.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Tural  to  remain  in  the  village,  and  never  to 
quit  its  boundary.  He  is  at  the  constant  call  of  the  P^tell, 
but  his  particular  duty  is  to  attend  strangers,  and  take  care  of 
all  travellers  from  the  moment  of  their  entering  the  village ;  of 
which,  if  walled,  the  Tural  is  porter.  He  furnishes  all  ne- 
cessary information,  as  well  as  supplies  to  strangers,  and  is 
oflen  extremely  useful  to  them.  His  duties  are  very  nume- 
rous. Sixth,  the  gardener.  Seventh,  the  Dowree  Gosawee,  n 
religious  personage  who  beats  the  Dour,  a  species  of  small  tam- 
foourin.  Eighth,  the  Gursee,  or  piper.  The  Gursees,*  as 
already  noticed,  are  said  to  be  descended  from  the  aborigines 
of  Dhund  Karinya,  the  forest^  or  country  between  the  sourcea 
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have  long  become  hereditary,  and  superseded  the 
name  and  office  of  the  chief  village  magistrate ; 
but  in  the  upper  country  every  village  has  its  Pktell 
and  Koolkurnee,  and  each  of  the  larger  villages 
has  its  bard  and  astrologer,  as  well  as  its  car- 
penter^ blacksmith,  barber,  arid  watchman.  The 
smaller  have  only  one  or  two  of  the  most  useful 
artizans. 

The  Patell  is  the  head  managing  authority,  his 
immediate  assistant  is  the  Chougula,  and  both  of 
them  are  generally  of  the  Shooder  cast.  * 

of  the  Beema  and  Cavery.  Ninth,  the  Jlamoosee,  or  Bheel. 
These,  although  their  office  is  the  same  when  employed  on 
the  village  establishment,  are  different  casts  of  people,  but  they 
resemble  each  other  in  many  of  their  habits ;  both  are  pro- 
fessed thieves.  The  Ramoosees  belong  more  particularly  to 
Maharashtra.  T(ie  Bheels,  in  the  Mahratta  country,  are  only 
found  in  Candeish,  and  along  the  Syhadree  range,  north  of 
Joonere.  In  villages,  they  generally  hold  the  office  of  watch- 
man ;  and  when  a  country  is  settled,  they  become  useful  auxi- 
liaries in  the  police ;  but  under  a  weak  government,  or  when 
anarchy  prevails,  they  quit  their  habitations,  and  become 
thieves  and  robbers.  The  Ramoosees  use  the  sword  and  match- 
lock :  the  Bheels  more  commonly  the  bow  and  arrow ;  the 
latter  are  less  domesticated  than  the  former,  Bheels  abound 
to  the  north  of  tlie  Nerbuddah,  and  over  the  greater  part  of  Gii; 
zerat.  When  employed  on  the  village  establishment,  they  are, 
in  that  province,  called  Burtinneas.  Tenths  the  Telee,  or  oil 
seller.  Eleventh,  Tambowlee,  or  pawn  leaf  vender.  Twelfth,  the 
Gonedullee,  or  beater  of  the  tambkutj  a  double  kettle-drum. 

*  This  is  an  argument  against  those  Mahratta  Patells,  who 
claim  a  Rajpoot  descent ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  as 
there  are  proofs  of  their  having,  in  many  instances,  purchased 
the  office  from  the  tribe  called  Kassar.  The  Patellship,  owing 
to  the  Hindoo  law  of  inheritance,  and  the  Patell's  right  of 
selling  a  portion,  or  tuqsecmu  of  his  wutun,   is  frequently 
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The  principal  person  next  to  the  Patella  is  the 
Koolkumee,  the  clerk,  or  registrar^  who  is  now 
generally  a  Bramin«* 

The  Patell  is  assisted  by  the  rest  of  the  e»ta« 
blishment  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  village  $ 
and  the  whole  are  paid  by  lands,  grain,  or  money, 
apportioned  in  ^ares  to  each  individual  by  the 
regulations  of  the  community. 

The  Patell  superintends  the  cultivation,  managea 
the  police,  and  frequently  provides  for  the  amuse- 
ment as  well  as  the  protection  of  the  village.  When 
disputes  arise,  which  cannot  be  settled  by  the 
friendly  inteiference  of  neighbours,  the  complaint 
is  carried  to  the  Patell,  who  advises,  admonishes, 
and  frequently  induces  the  parties  to  compromise 
the  matter ;  but  if  it  seem  necessary,  the  Patell 
assembles  some  of  the  inhabitants  best  acquaintet) 
with  the  circumstances,  to  whom  the  case  is,  itk 
due  form,  submitted  for  arbitration  :  this  is  called 
a  Ptmchayetj  which  commonly  consists  of  five 


divided  and  subdivided  into  two,  four,  or  more  shares  amongst 
different  families ;  and  all  the  members  of  one  of  these  fa- 
milies, the  head  of  which  holds  any  such  share,  calltheini^ 
selves  Patell.  In  the  same  way  the  members  of  a  Koolkuroee's 
fionily  style  themselves  Koolkurnee,  and  so  on  of  all  other  he- 
reditary o£5ces.  The  Patell,  who  holds  the  chief  managing 
authority,  is  styled  Muqudum. 

*  This  has  not  always  been  the  case ;  many  of  the  Kool- 
kumees  were  Purbfaoos{  Sonars  (goldsiniths) ;  and  Shnpees 
(tailors).  The  Bramins  emnise  theniselves  for  having  entered 
upon  worldly  occupations,  by  the  plea  of  necessity.  ^^  Man- 
kind," say  they,  *^  had  become  so  corrupt,  that  charity  to  Bra- 
mins was  not  duly  attended  to,  and  hunger  compelled  them 
to  adopt  some  means  of  obtaining  food." 
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members.  Such  is  the  simple  outline  of  the  civil 
government  of  a  village.  In  criminal  cases,  though 
instances  are  found  where  a  Patell  has  exercised 
great  power  under  tlie  Mahratta  government,  he 
is  not,  by  the  acknowledged  custom  of  the  country, 
vested  with  the  authority  of  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  i 
when  crimes  of  such  a  nature  occur,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Patell  to  report  the  case  to  his  superior,  or 
to  apprehend  and  forward  the  culprit  to  higher 
authority. 

The  name  Patell,  though  not  a  Mahomedan 
word,  is  supposed,  by  the  Mahratta  Bramins,  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Mahomedans.  The 
ancient  Hindoo  appellation  was  Gaora^  and  that  of 
the  managing  Patell  or  Muqudum,  Gramadikaree^ 
The  Koolkurnee  was  termed  Gramlehuk.  A  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  duty  of  the  Patell  and  Koolkur- 
nee is  to  superintend  the  arrangement  and  col- 
lection of  the  revenue.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
Koolkurnee  to  keep  all  public  accounts,  which  are 
made  up  annually.  In  his  general  account  the 
whole  of  the  land  is  first  stated ;  then  the  commons, 
roads,  the  site  of  the  village,  and  all  waste  land  in- 
capable of  cultivation,  are  deducted.  The  arable 
land  is  next  shown,  and  alienations  of  everj^  de- 
scription specified.  The  remainder  is  the  land  on 
which  the  government  assessment  is  levied.  This 
ought  to  be  laid  on  with  reference  to  the  produce* 
By  the  ordinances  of  the  Shasters,  one  sixth  of  the 
crop  is  the  lawful  share  payable  by  the  ryot,  or  cul- 
tivator, to  the  Raja.  But  this  usuage  of  remote 
antiquity  has  been  long  unknown  in  practice ;  and 
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different  rates  and  modes  of  collection  have'  been 
fixed,  or  enacted  by  succeeding  rulers,  as  wisdom 
and  good  policy  suggested,  or  as  rapacity  and  ne- 
cessity may  have  urged. 

•  The  great  source  of  revenue  in  every  village  of 
the  Mahratta  country  is  the  land  rent;  but  there 
are  two  other  heads  of  collection  ;  the  one  may '  be 
termed  the  extra  revenue,  and  the  other  the  cus- 
toms. Under  the  first  of  these  all  taxes  are .  com- 
prehended, which,  being  added  to  the  amount  of 
the  land  assessment,  the  total  is  called  the  JtmrntO' 
hundee.  The  extra  revenue,  although  made  up 
of  a  variety  of  petty  items,  is  neither  heavy .  nor 
important  The  customs  are  of  a  more  intricate 
nature.  The  vills^es,  as  already  observed,,  are 
commonly  either  termed  Mouzas  or  Kusbas ;  one 
very  large  village  may  constitute  a  Kusba,  without 
any  dependant  villages ;  but  in  general,  from  five 
to  twenty-five  villages  are  subordinate  to  one  Kus- 
ba; and  on  this  are  regulated  the  complicated 
inland  imposts,  which  exist  under  native  govern- 
ments, and  which  are  probably  founded  on  ancient 
Hindoo  institutions.  * 
Independent  of  various  allowances  in  kind,  the 

*  Every  Kusba  has  some  usage  in  levying  customs  peculiar  to 
itself;  import  and  export,  which,  in  England,  refer  to. the 
kingdom,  apply  in  India,  where  these  duties  exist,  to  import 
and  export  to  and  from  the  Kusba,  or  villages  within  its  range. 
Thus,  there  are  peculiar  rates  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kusba» 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Mouzas  dependent  on  the  Kusba,  and 
for  persons  coming  from  a  distance,  or  from  within  the  range 
of  an  adjoining  Kusba.  In  cities,  or  large  towns,  where  there 
are  several  markets,  each  separate  division,  where  such  a 
market  is  held,  is  called  Pete^  and  is  regulated  in  a  maimer 
aearlysinular.    Transit  duties  are  of  two  sorts :  one  coUected 
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Patells,  Koolkurnees,  and  Chowgulafi^  hold  about 
one  twenty-fifth  of  the  village  land^  rent  free*     It 
is  a  conjecture  of  the  more  intelligent  natives  of 
the  country^  that,  in  ancient  times,  these  officers 
superintended  by  the  superior  government  agents^ 
collected  the  assessment  in  kind*    The  whole  of 
the  intermediate  agents,  that  may  have  existed  be- 
tween the  Patell  and  the  Raja,  are  not  precisely 
ascertained :  but  at  present,  over  several  villages, 
forming  a  small  district,  there  are  always  two  he- 
reditary   officers;    the    one    called    Deshmookh, 
Dessaee^  or  Zumeendar;  and  the  other  Deshpandya^ 
Deshlekuk^  and  Qanoongo.    Both  these  officers  now 
occasionally  assume  the  title  of  Zumeendar,  but  the 
appellations,  Deshmookh  and  Deshpandya  are  in 
more  general  use  in  the  Mahratta  country;  and 
their  duties,  under  the  Mahomedan  government?, 
were  nearly  similar  in  their  districts,  to  those  of 
die  Patell  and  Koolkurnee  in  their  viUages*     The 
Deshmookhs  and  Patells,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
Maharattas,  as  the  Deshpandyas  and  Koolkumees 

within  the  range  of  the  Kusba^  and  the  other  a  general  transit 
through  the  country.  The  general  transit  is  a  ready-money 
payment,  and  was  commonly,  at  least  by  the  Mahomedans, 
reserved  by  government ;  but  the  right  of  collecting  within  the 
range  of  the  Kusba  is  portioned  in  an  Intricate  manner,  and 
most  of  the  permanent  agents  of  government  have  some 
jrigbt  to  share  in  the  customs,  which,  by  them,  are  col- 
lected in  kind.  Many  persons  have  pensions  upon  the  customs; 
ft  right  of  levying  a  small  share  from  certain  articles,  or  exacting 
something  from  every  one  exposing  their  merchandize  on  a  par- 
ticular spot*  These  descend  as  hereditary,  and  with  the  di- 
<irisS>iUty  common  to  all  Hindoo  property. 

TVade,  in  the  Mahratta  country,  as  far  as  authentic  record 
exists,  has  always  befia  a  secondary  object  with  the  govern- 
ment. 
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are  Bramins.  Thoagh  the  services  of  the  Desh- 
mookhs  and  Deshpandyas  are  in  general  dispensed 
withy  they  continue  to  be  paid  by  a  portion  of  land 
in  different  parts  of  their  district,  which  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  one  twentieth  of  the  arable  soil,  and 
a  twentieth  of  the  government  revenue,  or  five  per 
cent|  separately  collected  by  them,  and  calculated 
agreeably  to  the  revenue  actually  realized.  But 
this  is  stated  merely  to  give  a  general  idea  of  their 
allowances,  which  are  exceedingly  variable ;  and 
they  have  many  rights  of  shares  and  exactions 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate.  The  Desh- 
pandya  has  about  half  the  allowances  of  the  Desh- 
mookh  in  land,  in  kind,  and  in  money. 

There  are  many  ppnjectures  as  to  the  origin  of 
Peshmookhs*  and  Deshpandyas.  They  were, 
probably,  a  universal  institution  of  the  Hindoo 
states,  as  ancient  as  village  establishments,  or  di- 
visions into  casts  ;  arid  the  Deshadikaree  and  Desh- 
lekuk,  may  possibly  have  been  the  chief  managers 
in  the  district  for  the  time  being,  as  the  Gram- 
adikaree  and  Gramlekuk  were  in  the  village.! 

*  The  Maliomedans,  who,  like  other  etymologists,  are  some- 
.times  yery  ingemous  at  the  c^pence  of  correctDesa,  derive  this 
appellation  from  words  of  their  own  language :  DuSf  signifying 
ten,  and  Mookh^  the  fist ;  hence,  say  they,  Desmookh  the  tenth 
handfkly  which  brings  the  signi6cation  to  accord  with  the  sup- 
posed original  allowance  of  those  hereditary  officers.  Desk, 
(or,  in  Hindoostanee,  Lies,)  signifies  a  country;  Mookh  the 
.mouth;  and  Mookh^a  a  chief:  the  Mahr^ttas  say  the  deri- 
vation is  not  from  Mookhya,  a  chief,  but  from  Desh,  and  Mookh, 
the  mouth,  or  spokesman  of  a  district.  Many  Englishmen 
hare  adopted  the  Mafaomedan  derivation. 

\  Though  the  .  probability  is,  that  the  Deshadikars  wer^, 
like  most  llindoo  institutions,  hereditary,  there  are  ^jooe  cif- 
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That  there  were  Deshadikarees  is  proved  by  the 
Widnyariishwur  Shaster  ^ ^  in  which  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  appeal  from  the  Punchayet,  aasem- 


cumstances  for  and  against  this  supposition,  which,  as  the 
•question  relates  to  my  subject ;  as  the  origin  of  every  thing 
regarding  the  rights  of  the  people  of  India,  should  be  of  im- 
portance; and  as  what  I  mention  may  be  followed  up  by  in- 
quiries more  satisfactory,  I  shall  here  submit  these  circum- 
stances to  the  reader's  judgment:  —  Adikar  is  a  Sanscrit  word, 
'signifying  the  first,  or  chief  in  employment,  whether  as 
applied  to  the  prime  minister  of  the  state,  to  one  deputed  by 
.him,  or  by  the  prince;  it  likewise  signifies  a  right,  possession, 
privilege,  or  inheritance;  it  is  never,  however,  that  I  have 
found,  used  s3'nonymously  with  IVriUeCf  which  is  the  Hindoo  ap- 
pellation of  what  is  now  more  generally  expressed  in  the  Mah- 
ratta  country  by  the  name  of  fVutun,  Adikaree  signifies  a 
*possessor,  an  heir,  one  who  possesses  some  right  or  privilege ; 
jt  is  also  frequently  used  as  the  name  of  any  agent  of  govern- 
ment, superintending  revenue  affairs.  The  name  itself,  there- 
fore, is  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  that  the  Deshadikars  did 
'exist  as  permanent  hereditary  officers;  and  that  the  Deshadi- 
karee,  like  the  Gramadikaree,  was  the  principal  superin- 
tendent amongst  the  body  of  relations  for  the  time  being. 

The  reasons,  however,  for  doubting  this  conclusion,  and  for 
supposing  the  Deshadikars  distinct  from,  and  superior  to  the 
Deshmookhs,  are  not  unworthy  of  consideration.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  the  Mahrattas  generally  preserve  all  the  Mahomedan 
forms  of  address  in  their  letters  and  official  papers,  unless  they 
can  revert  to  the  ancient  Hindoo  words  and  forms  with  facility. 
On  the  occasion  of  granting  Enam,  or  rent-free  lands,  of  any 
village,  wholly  or  in  part,  there  are  four  separate  Sunnuds,  or 
deeds  of  gift  made  out :  Ist.  One  to  the  grantee,  always  confer- 


*  Tliis  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  Dhurm  Shaster,  and  is 
considered  of  great  antiquity ;  the  author  was  the  celebrated 
Rooshee  Yadnewulkya. 
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bled  by  order  ofthe  Gramadikaree,  was  to  the 
Deshadikaree ;  but  there  is,  as  yet,  no  proof  of 
the  Deshadikarees  having  been  a  permanent  and 


ring  the  grant  on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  2d.  One  to  the  Mu- 
qudum,  or  managing  Patell  in  the  village ;  8.  One  to  the  Desh* 
mookhs  and  Deshpandyas ;  and  4th,  one  to  the  Deshadikarees. 
The  three  first  are  addressed  to  the  parties  simply  ;  but  to  the 
fourth,  the  address  is,  "  Raje  sree  Deshadikaree  wo  Lekuk, 
wurtuman   batoee"      To  tlie  Deshadikarees  and  writers  now 
and  hereafter.    The  terms  used  for  wurtuman  bawee,  in  the 
Mahomedan  grants  are  hal  coo'  istuqbalj  and  these  are  seldom 
found  substituted  by  the  Mahrattas  for  the  Sanscrit.    Thosie 
who  are  inclined  to  defend  the  antiquity  of  the  Deshmookhs' 
rights  say,  this  address  b  merely  applicable  to  the  present 
agents,  who  are  collectors  for  the  government,  and  occupy  the 
place  which  was  held  by  the  chief,  or  managing  Deshmookh ; 
whilst  others  adduce  it  as  an  instance  of  there  having  been  no 
permanent  hereditary  officer  between  the  Patell  and  the  so- 
vereign, and  this  opinion  they  support  by  some  plausible  con- 
jectures.   The  Deshmookhs  and  Deshpandyas,'  as  now  found, 
were,  in  the  opinion  of  these  last,  an  institution  of  the  Ma- 
homedans,  when  they  first  revolted  in  the  Deccan,  and  adopted 
as  an  inducement    for  the  Mahratta  Naiks  and  Polygars  to 
join  their  standard  against  the  emperor;  that  they  promised 
all  such  officers,  and  all  Deshadikarees  certain  powers  and  im- 
munities in  their  native  district ;  and  hence,  the  general  in- 
troduction   of  the  term  toutunj   an  Arabic  word  signifying 
on^s  native  country.    To  support  this  opinion  there  is  one  cu- 
rious circumstance :  —  In  the  oldest  firmans  of  the  Mahomedan 
princes  of  the  Deccan,  in  the  preamble  to  which  the  petition 
of  the  grantee  is  frequently  inserted,  all  the  claims  to  Desh- 
mookhs' wutun  are  made,  either  in  consequence  of  former 
firmans,    granted  for  services  performed  to  the  Beder  king, 
(the  name  by  which  the  princes  of  the  Bahminee  dynasty  are 
designated  in  Maharashtra,)  or,  if  tfhe  petitions  be  addressed  to 
those  kings,  the  application  is  made  in  consequence  of  claims, 
to  which  the  petitioner  considers  he  has  an  equal  right,  with 
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hereditary  officer  with  lands  and  immunities  such 
as  the  Deshmookhs  had,  under  the  Mahomedan 
princes  of  the  Deccan* 

The  institution  of  Deshmookh,  however,  on  that 
footing,  if  not  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  Bahminee 
dynasty,  is  at  least  coeval  with  it  in  Maharashtra ; 
but  as  a  Hindoo  state  succeeded  that  of  the  Ma- 
homedans,  the  Deshmookhs  never  had  the  assur- 
ance to  attempt  to  impose  upon  their  own  nation, 
by  pretending  to  rights  such  as  were  so  precipitately 
granted  to  the  same  class  of  people  by  the  British 
government  in  Bengal,  under  the  permanent  re- 
venue settlement,  which  is  aptly  named  the  Zumeen- 


other  persons  on  whom  totUun  has  been  conferred  agreeably  to 
the  king's  promise,  should  he  succeed  in  establishing  his  inde- 
pendence,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  petition,  on  his  mounting  the 
throne.  I  am  inclined  to  suppose,  from  several  specimens  I 
have  examined,  that  these  firmans  were  forgeries,  founded  on 
an  incorrect  but  popular  Mahomedan  opinion,  and  intended  to 
impose  upon  the  kings  of  Beejapoor,  or  rather  the  agents  of 
that  state.  Their  preservation  in  the  hands  of  those  holding 
the  office  is  a  proof  that  thej  gained  their  end.  The  Desh- 
mookhs, however,  are  certainly  of  much  greater  antiquity  than 
has  been  supposed  by  some  men  of  great  research,  in  other 
matters  connected  with  revenue.  Mr.  Grant,  for  one,  in  his 
Political  Analysis,  fixes  the  date  of  the  original  institution  in 
A.D.  1582,  during  the  reign  of  Akber. 

One  surmise  in  support  of  the  antiquity  of  Deshmookhs  and 
Dessaees  is  that  of  the  Ceylon  Dessauvas.  I  do  not  piFer  it 
as  a  conjecture  of  their  having  originated  in  that  island ;  but 
any  Bramin  in  Maharashtra,  can  tell,  that  Himadh  Punt,  the 
famous  physician  who  cured  Bibeshun  the  brother  of  Rawun, 
introduced  the  art  of  writing  the  Morh  character,  and  several 
other  hints  useful  to  his  countrymen^  from  the  Rakshusb,  or 
Demons  of  Lunka« 
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daree  system,  tx>  distinguish   it  from  all    other 
schemes  or  systems  ever  known  in  India. 

]9ut>  whatever  may  have  been  tli@  origin  of  thes^ 
officers^  the  coqiiriqiQg,  or  withholdii^  of  their 
rights,  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  authentic  trace, 
has  always  been  s^  strong  political  instrument  in  the 
{lands  of  every  prevailing  power  in  Maharashtra ; 
whether  that  power  sprang  from  internal  insurrecr 
jdon,  or  foreign  conquest ;  and  whether  the  Desha- 
dikars  were  mere  agents,  or  hereditary  officers  of 
Hindoo  institution,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  previous 
to  the  Mabomedan  conquest,  they  had  in  m^y 
instances  obtained  more  or  less  power,  with  th^ 
gradual  advance  to  independence  which  is  conveyed 
in  the  appellations  of  Naik,*  Polygar,  and  Raja,  as- 
sumed by  them  according  to  circumstances. 

This  brief  account  of  the  establishments  and  in- 
stitutions, will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  useful  to  the 
reader,  and  his  attention  is  now  solicited  to  one 
short  definition  of  some  importance.  All  property, 
or  shares  of  hereditary  right  in  land,  or  in  the  dis- 
trict and  village  establishments,  termed  under  the 
ancient  Hindoo  governments  writtee^  t  is  now  best 
known  throughout  the  Mahratta  country,  by  the 
name  of  wtUun  | ;  and  the  holder  of  any  such, 
enjoys  what  is  considered  very  respectable,  the 
appellation  of  wuiundar. 

These  preliminary  explanations  being  afforded, 
• 

*  Naik  means  master.  Naik  was  a  common  title  of  the 
Mahratta  chiefs  in  the  service  of  the  Mahomedans. 

f  Writtee  is  a  Sanscrit  word  signifying  livelihood. 

X  Wutun  is  an  Arabic  word,  which  means  one*s  native  coun- 
trjf  as  explained  in  a  former  note. 
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we  shall  proceed  to  the  period  when,  the  Mahome- 
dans  first  *  invaded  the  Deccan.  From  that  time 
the  Mahrattas  were  quite  lost  sight  of,  and  so  little 
attention  was  paid  to  them,  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  when  they  started  up  from  their  native  hills 
and  plains,  they  were,  to  other  nations,  a  new 
and  almost  unknown  race  of  people.  The  obj^t 
of  this  work  is  to  endeavour  to  afford  some  inform- 
ation respecting  the  condition  of  the  Mahrattas 
under  the  Mahomedan  dynasties,  and  to  trace  more 
clearly  than  has  yet  been  done,  the  rise,  progress, 
decline,  and  fall  of  our  predecessors  in  conquest,  in 
India,  whose  power,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  gra- 
dually gaining  strength  before  it  found  a  head  in 
the  far-famed  adventurer,  Sivajee  Bhonslay. 
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CHAP.  I. 

• 

ConqueH  of  the  Deccan  by  the .  Mahomedans, — They  cross  the 
Nerbuddah,  and  penetrate  to  Deogurh,  —  Establish  their  So^ 

.  vereigjiiy, '^^  Deogurh  becomes  the  capital  of  the  Mahomedan 
Empire  in  India^  and  its  name  changed  to  Dotdutabad*  -^An 
insurrection — lays  the  Jbundation  of  an  independent  king" 
dom  in  the  Deccan.  — ITie  Bahminee  dynasty*  —  Its  duration. 
"^Condition  of  the  AtahraUas  during  its  existence.  ^  Few 
insurrections  of  the  Mahrattas  against  their  Mahomedan  rulers. 
-7-  The  dreadfid  famine^  Doorga  Deuoee.  —  Districts  depo- 
pulated.—  Hilljorts  in  possession  ofPolygars  and  robbers. — 
An  expedition  sent  to  restore  order.  —  Dadoo  Nursoo  Kallay. 

'  — His  revenue  arrangements.'^  A  second  and  a  third  ex* 
pedition.  —  Treacherous  massacre  of  the  Mahomedan  army  by 
a  Mahratta  Raja.  — -  Concan  reduced^  A.  D.  Ii69.  —  Decline 
qfihe  Bahminee  dynasty,  and  immediate  causes  xohich  led  to  it. 

The  conquests  of  the  Mahomedans  in  India  were 

preceded  by  plundering  incursions.  They  first 
passed  the  Attock  *  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  three  hundred  years  afterwards,  eight  thousand 
horse,  headed  by  AUa-ud-Deen  Khiljee,  crossed 
the  NerbuddaK  traversed  Candeish,  and  suddenly 
appeared  before  Deogurh. 

The  reigning  prince,  a  Mahratta,  named  Ramdeo 
Rao  Jadow,  after  a  slight  attempt  to  defend  the 
town,  retired  into  the  fort,  and  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  Alla-ud-Deen,  by  which  the  Raja  agreed  to 
pay  the  invaders  a  considerable  ransom,  on  con- 
dition of  their  retiring  from  his  country.     The 

*  The  Mahooiedans  crossed  the  Lower  Sinde  before  Uiey 
penetrated  by'  the  Attock. 
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terms  were  concluded,  and  the  Mahomedans  about 
to  fulfil  the  condition,  when  the  son  of  the  Raja,  who 
had  collected  an  army,  advanced  upon  Deogurh« 
Without  regard  to  tlie  existing  treaty,  and  contrary 
to  tlie  express  injunctions  of  his  father,  he  sent  an 
insolent  message  to  Alla«ud-Deen,  ivhich  brought 
on  an  immediate  action,  and  although  at  first 
doubtful,  the  result  was,  a  complete  defeat  to  the 
Hindoos. 

After  this  evtot,  the  Raja  had  to  pay  dear  for 
the  treachery  of  his  son.  The  demands  of  the  ex- 
asperated conquerors  were  exorbitant;  and  the 
treasures  of  the  kingdom,  together  with  the  cession 
of  Elichpoor  and  it6  dependencies,  was  the  price 
at  which  they  agreed  to  abide  by  the  former 
stipulation. 

The  riches  and  the  fame  thus  acquired  by  AUa- 
ud-De^n,  paved  the  way  to  his  usurpation  of  the 
throne  of  Delhi.  During  his  reign  three  great 
armies  were  sent  into  the  Deccan  imder  his  favour.^ 
ite  MuIUk  Kafoor,  l^y  which  Telingana  was  over- 
run, the  greater  part  of  Maharashtra  conquered, 
and  the  whole  country  plundered  from  the  Nerbud-* 
dah  to  Cape  Comorin. 

The  disorders,  however,  which  broke  out  in 
different  parts  of  the  imperial  territories  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  rmgn  of  Alla-ud-Deen,  and  the 
internal  intrigues  and  commotions  which  prevailed 
in  the  court  of  Delhi  for  some  years  after  his  death, 
gave  the  natives  of  the  Decean  an  opportunity  of 
re-establishing  the  Hindoo  sovereignty,  and  of  re- 
gaining possession  of  every  part,  except  the  fortress 
of  Deogurh,  which  continued  to  bold  out,  until 

18 
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the.  Emperor  Mubarik  advanced  with  a  great  army 
to  its  relief;  on  which,  Hirpal  Deo,  and  the  other 
Rajas  who  assisted  in  the  siege,  hastily  retired^ 
But  Hirpal  Deo  was  pursued,  taken,  and  inhu-^ 
manly  flayed  alive  by  order  of  the  Emporor. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tughluk,  a  second 

insurrection  in  the  Deccan  was  quelled  by  his  soil 

Yoonas,    who    carried  his    arms  into   the 

1^323.   ^^^^  of  Telingana,  and  finally  reduced  its 

capital,  A,  D.  1323. 

The  conquest  of  Telingana  and  the  capture  of 
Wai-angole  drove  many  of  the  chief  inhabitants 
from  their  home :  two  of  them,  about  twelve  years 
after  the  conquest  of  their  country,  founded  the 
city  of  Beejanujur,  on  the  banks  of  the  Toongbud- 
ara ;  which  soon  became  the  head  of  the  most 
powerful  state  south  of  the  Nerbuddah.* 

Yoonas,  after  the  successful  termination  of  the 
war,  returned  in  triumph  to  Delhi,  where, 

13^    in  the  year  1325,  he  succeeded  his  father, 
and  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
Mohummud  Tughluk  Shah, 

This  prince  was  the  most  accomplished  scholar 
of  his  age ;  but  a&  a  ruler,  he  was  cruel,  rash,  and 
speculative.  Two  years  after  he  had  ascended  the 
ijirone,  the  Moghuls  advanced  in  great  force  to 
the  gates  of  Delhi,  whence  their  retreat  was  pur- 
chased at  an  enormous  expence.  The  spoils  of  the 
Camatic  and  the  sack  of  Dhoor  Summooder  t  were 

*  Wilks'  Historical  Sketches. 

f  Said  by  some  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Bullal  Deo,  Raja 
of  the  Camatic;  and  by  others,  to  have  been  the  principal 
sea  port  of  his  dominions,  and  situated  in  Toolava  (Canara), 
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not  sufficient  in  Mphummud's  estimation,  to  repair 
this  loss.  He  adopted  many  absurd  measures  for 
replenishing  his  treasury,  at  the  expence  of  public 
confidence  and  public  credit.  He  planned  an  ex- 
pedition  into  China, .  and  lost  an  army  in  the 
attempt  He  issued  a  copper  coin  at  a  nominal 
value  equivalent  to  silver,  without  any  security  for 
the  payment  of  such  tokens ;  and  he  adopted  the 
ruinous  and  cruel  scheme  of  removing  the  whole 
population  of  Delhi  to  Deogurh,  to  which  latter 
he  gave  the  name  of  Doulutabad.  This  removal 
.  was  enforced,  and  an  imperial  edict  rendered  Delhi 
desolate,  distracted  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
shook  the  empire  to  its  centre. 

Disturbances  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  Emperor  had  scarcely  quelled 
one  insurrection  when  accounts  of  revolt  in  an  op- 
posite quarter  were  brought  to  him.  An  inva- 
sion of  the  A^hans,  and  a  subsequent  insurrection 
.of  some  northern  tribes,  kept  the  imperial  army 
employed  at  a  distd.nce  from  the  new  capital ;  and 
the  deposed  Raja  of  Warangole,  aided  by  some 
troops  of  the  Camatic,  waged  a  successful  war 
against  the  Mahomedan  invaders. 

The  Emperor  was  preparing  a  large  army,  with 
the  design  of  completely  subjugating  the  Deccan, 
when  a  rebellion  broke  out,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  independent  Mahomedan  dynasties 
south  of  the  Nerbuddah.  This  rebellion  originated 
in  the  flight  of  some  refractory  nobles  from  Guzerat, 


but  that  its  site  and  harbour  are  unknown,  owing  to  the  eblnng 
of  the  sea. 
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who  had  participated  in  a  revolt  that  had  just  been 
quelled  by  the  Emperor ;  and  in  dread  of  punish- 
ment, they  sought  refuge  with  Kutullugh  Khan, 
the  governor  of  Doulutabad,  by  whom  they  had 
been  received,  in  hopes  that  time  or  circumstances 
might  induce  the  emperor  to  overlook  their  mis- 
conduct For  afibrding  this  protection,  the  gover- 
nor fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Mohummud ;  he 
was  removed  from  his  government,  and  orders  were 
sent  to  collect  the  fugitive  nobles,  to  promise  them 
pardon,  and  to  conduct  them  to  the  imperial  pre- 
sence* 

They  proceeded,  under  the  most  solemn  assur- 
ances of  forgiveness,  towards  Guzerat,  where  the 
royal  camp  then  was,  but  on  approaching  the  con- 
fines of  that  province,  some  circumstances  occurred 
which  led  them  to  suspect  that  treachery  was  in- 
tended ;  upon  which  they  rose  on  their  guard,  kill- 
ed the  ofiicer  sent  in  charge  of  them,  and 
18^.  ^r^cting  the  standard  of  rebellion,  marched 
back  towards  Doulutabad. 

They  were  joined  by  several  Hindoo  chiefs, 
disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor ;  and 
by  the  time  they  had  reached  Doulutabad,  their 
numbers  were  so  foripidable,  that  the  garrison  were 
encouraged  to  declare  for  the  insurgents ;  which 
they  did,  by  confining  their  governor  and  delivering 
up  the  fortress. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  elect  a  head,  and  as 
there  had  been  yet  no  individual  sufficiently  con- 
spicuous for  personal  ability,  their  choice,  in  the 
meantime,  rested  on  a  commander  of  a  thousand 
horse,  named  Ismael ;  and  in  this  election  tliey  were 
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probably  influenced  hy  the  hope  that  Mullik  Moogh, 
the  brother  of  Ismael,  who  commanded  the  imperial 
army  in  Malwa,  would  be  drawn  over  to  their  party. 
The  new  king  assumed  the  name  of  Nasir-ud-deen. 

The  Emperor  Mohummud,  on  hearing  of  this  for- 
midable rebellion,  marched  from  Guzerat  with  a 
large  army  f  and  on  arriving  near  Doulutabad,  he 
found  the  rebel  forces  drawn  up  to  engage  him — 
a  severe  action  took  place ;  and  although  indeci- 
sive, the  imperial  army  remained  masters  of  the 
field  of  battle. 

The  insurgents,  not  having  obtained  a  first  ad- 
vantage, held  a  consultation,  when  it  was  resolved 
that  Nasir-ud-decn  should  defend  the  fortress  of 
Doulutabad;  whilst  the  other  chiefs,  retiring  to 
different  districts,  prosecuted  a  desultory  warfare. 

Amongst  the  rebel  chiefs,  particularly  distinguish- 
ed for  bravery  and  conduct,  was  Zuffir  Khan,  who, 
from  a  very  humble  origin,  had  risen  to  high  com- 
mand, and  was  destined  to  be  the  founder  of  a  race 
of  kings. 

The  Emperor,  on  discovering  the  plans  of  the 
insurgents,  immediately  invested  Doulutabad,  and 
detached  a  force  under  Ummad-ool-Moolk  Teb« 
reezee,  to  pursue  Zuffir  Khan,  The  garrison  was 
reduced  to  extremity,  when  information,  was  re- 
ceived, that  another  insurrection  had  broken  out 
at  Delhi,  which  obliged  the  emperor  to  proceed 
thither,  leaving  the  siege  to  be  carried  on  by  his 
officers.  The  Deccanees,  encour^ed  by  his  de- 
parture, collected  from  all  quarters  Jo  annoy  the 
army  before  Doulutabad ;  which  so  alarmed  the 
officers,  that  they  hastily  raised  the  siege,  and  re* 
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freated  to  the  Nerbuddah,  closely  pursued,  and 
constantly  harassed  by  the  Deccan  cavalry. 

Zuffir  Khan,  who  was  apprized  of  this  turn  in 
the  afiairs  of  his  party,  being  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  horse,  now  advanced  towards  Ummad- 
ool-moolk  Tebreezee,  who,  instead  of  continuing 
the  pursuit,  took  post  with  his  large  army  at  Beder. 
This  gave  Zuffir  Khan  a  great  political  advantage, 
which  he  judiciously  improved,  by  merely  showing 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  party  already  capable 
of  facing  the  imperial  army,  until  he  had  induced 
the  Raja  of  Telingana  to  detach  fifteen  thousand 
horse  to  his  assistance,  and  had  obtained  a  rein- 
forcement of  five  thousand  men  from  Doulutabad. 
He  then  attacked  the  imperialists ;  and  after  an 
obstinate  and  bloody  battle,  in  which  Ummad-ool- 
moolk  was  slain,  victory  declared  in  &vour  of 
Zuffir  Khan.  Detachments  were  immediately  sent 
to  occupy  the  country,  whilst  the  main  body 
marched  in  triumph  towards  Doulutabad.  Nasir- 
ud-deen  came  out  to  meet  Zuffir  Khan ;  and  ob- 
serving the  greater  weight  and  ascendancy  already 
acquired  by  his  succesful  general,  he  prudently 
assembled  the  nobles,  and  requesting  their  per- 
mission to  resign  his  crown,  recommended  their 
electing  Zuffir  Khan  to  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom ;  a  proposition  which  was  at  once  applauded 
and  acceded  to. 

Zuffir  Khan  was  said  to  have  been  originally  the 
slave  of  a  Bramin,  an  inhabitant  of  Delhi,  named 
Kangoh  •,  who,  having  discovered  his  merits,  gave 

^  The  story  altogether,  as  detailed  by  Ferishta,  bears  the 
marks  of  tradition  :  an  observation  of  no  consequence  in  this 
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him  liberty ;  and  assisted,  as  well  as  foretold,  his  sub- 
sequent fortune.  On  being  raised  to  empire, 
Zuffir  Khan  did  not  forget  his  protector :  the  Bra- 
min  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  treasury, 
and  had  the  honor  of  giving  the  appellation  of 
Bahminee  to  a  dynasty  of  Patau  kings.  Zuffir 
Khan  was  recognized  as  sovereign  in  the 

13^    year  1347,  and  assumed  the  title  ♦  of  Sultan 
Alia-ud-deen  Hoossein  Kangoh  Bahminee. 

We  have  seen  that  this  revolution  was  aided  by  the 
native  princes  of  the  Deccan,  and  from  several  cir- 
cumstances  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  particularly 
the  desultory  plan  adopted  by  the  insurgents,  which 
always  requires  the  aid  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
any  country,  there  is  strong  presumption  of  their 
having  contributed  more  to  its  success,  than  the 
Mussulman  historian  was  aware  of,  or,  perhaps,  was 
willing  to  allow.  There  are  many  recorded  proofs 
of  the  new  Sultan's  prudence  ;  but  his  wisdom  is 
most  conspicuous  in  the  conciliatory  measures  he 
adopted  for  obtaining  the  entire  possession  of  the 
districts  which  had  been  before  subject  to  the 
Mahomedans,  binding  all  classes  of  his  new  sub- 
jects to  his  interests,  and  gaining  the  friendship 
and  support  of  the  Raja  of  Warungole,  in  whom 
the  Mahomedans  had  previously  found,  a  watchful 
and  implacable  enemy. 


place ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  all  Bramlns,  now  in  the 
Deccan,  holding  the  office  of  Qanoongo,  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  Deshpandya,  are  invariably  called  Kangohi  in  the  cor- 
rupt dialect  of  Maharashtra,  and  that  even  in  Persian  this  cor- 
ruption is  found,  spelt  both  with  the  kaf  and  qaf. 
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The  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  Mphumtnud 
Tughluk  Shah,  relieved  the  new  Sultan  from  all  ap- 
prehensions in  that  quarter.  He  very  early  em- 
ployed the  minds  of  the  warlike  and  turbulent 
people  over  whom  he  ruled,  by  directing  their  at- 
tention to  conquests  in  the  Camatic ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent rivalry  with  the  Rajas  of  Beejanugur, 
probably  preserved  the  kingdom  of  his  successors 
from  internal  decay,  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
if  they  had  been  able  to  extend  their  conquests  ra- 
pidly, or  if  their  seditious  armies  had  been  left 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  mischievous  repose.  * 

The  Bahminee  dynasty  t  may  be  said  to  have 
existed  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half;  during 

*  The  foregoing  short  abstract  of  Mahomedan  history  is  al- 
most entirely  from  Ferishta.  Ferishta  continues  our  best  autho- 
rity up  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  where- 
e?er  I  may  adopt  other  authorities^  I  shall  never  ^intentionally 
omit  mentioning  them ;  as  well  in  acknowledgment,  as  in  proof. 

f  The  names  of  the  successors  of  Sultan  AUa-ud-deen,  with 
the  dates  of  their  reign,  according  to  Ferishta,  are  as  follow ; 
the  first  Sultan  having  died  in  1357,  was  succeeded  by  bis 

son:  — 

2d  Sultan,  Mohummud  Shah  Bahminee,   died  in  1S74,  and 

was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Sd  Sultan,  Mujahid  Shah  Bahminee  was  assassinated  in  1377» 

by  his  uncle  and  successor. 

4th  Sultan,  Daood  Shah  Bahminee  only  reigned  about  one 

month,  when  he  was  assassinated,  at  the  instig- 
ation of  Roopurwur  Agah,  and  was  succeeded  by 

5th  Sultan,  Mahmood  Shah  Bahminee,  a  younger  son  of  the 

first  sultan,  died  in  1396,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son, 

6th  Sultan,  Ghazee-ud-deen  Shah  Bahminee,  who  reigned  one 

month  and  twenty  days,  when  he  was  assassia^ 
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that  period^  we  may  learn  something  of  the  con* 
dition  of  the  Mahrattas  from  Mahomedan  history ; 
and  a  few  circumstances  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
legends  (or  Bukers^)  which  are  found  in  possession 
of  most  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  Mabratta 
families. 


ated  by  LallcbeeD,  a  Turktsb  slave,  and  succeeded 
by  his  brother* 

7th  Sultao^  Shumse-ud-deen  Shah  Bahminee  was  dethroned, 

after  a  reign  of  less  than  six  months,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  the  son  of  Daood  Shah  Bahminee. 

8th  Sultan,  Firoze,   (Rozi  Ufzoon)    Shah  Bahminee,    died  ia 

1422,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

9th  Sultan,  Ahmed  Shah  Wullee  Bahminee  died  in  1434,  and 

was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

lOth  Sultan,  Alla-ud-deen  (the  II.)    Shah  Bahminee  died  in 

1457,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son, 

11th  Sultan,  Humaioon  Shah  Bahminee,  commonly  called  Za- 

lim,  or  the  tyrant,  who  died  the  victim  of  passion 
and  cruelty  in  1460,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son, 

12th  Sultan,  Nizam  Shah  Bahminee  died  in  1462,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother, 

13th  Sultan,  Mohummud  Shah  Bahminee,  wbo^died  in  1482, 

and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

14th  Sultan,  Mahmood  Shah  Bahminee,  who  died  in  1518,  and 

his  son, 

15th  Sultan,  Ahmed  Shah  Bahminee  was  his  nominal  successor, 

who  died  two  years  afterwards,  or  in  1520,  and 
to  fill  his  place, 

16th  Sultan,  Alla*ud-deen  (HI.)  was  set  up  as  successor,  but 

was  afterwards  strictly  confined  in  1526,  when 
Kulleem  Oolla  Bahminee  was  the  last  on  whom 
the  title  was  conferred,  and  with  him  ended  the 
Bahminee  dynasty. 
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It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  country,  at 
the  period  of  the  Mahomedan  conquest,  appears 
to  have  deen  divided  into  many  small  princijpalities, 
more  or  less  independent  It  is  probable,  that 
most  of  those  Polygars,  whose  country  lay  in 
the  accessible  parts,  were  induced  either  to  join 
or  to  submit  to  the  head  of  the  new  state  in  1347, 
which  is  the  date  assigned*  to  the  accession  of 
Sultan  AUa-ud-deen. 

*  There  are,  at  present,  four  eras  used  in  the  Mahratta 
country,  besides  the  Christian  :  viz.  1.  the  Skalivahan;  2.  the 
Soorsurif  or  Arabic  year;  3.  the  Fusslee  year;  and  4.  the 
Raj'Abishikf  or  from  the  date  of  Sivajee's  ascending  the 
throne. 

The  Hindoo  day  and  night  contain  sixty  Ghuikasg  com- 
mencing from  the  time  of  the  morning  when  objects  at  hand 
are  discernible ;  therefore,  the  name  of  the  day,  by  this  method, 
will  not  always  be  the  same  as  with  us ;  for  our  Sunday  morning 
at  1,  2,  or  S  A.M.,  would  be  the  latter  part  of  their  Saturday. 

The  Mirgy  or  cultivator's  year,  always  commences  in  the 
beginning  of  our  month  of  June,  corresponding  with  the  end  of 
the  Hindoo  month,  Weyshahy  or  beginning  of  J^shu  Although 
the  Hindoo  year  is  lunar,  it  is  adjusted  to  the  solar  time,  hy 
the  intervention  of  the  Adheek  Muheenu,  or  intercalary  month, 
being  one  month  counted  twice  over,  in  every  fourth  year ;  and 
again  further  corrected  by  throwing  out  one  month  from  one 
year  in  every  three  cycles,  of  60  years  each,  or  180  years.  The 
month  thrown  out  is  termed  Kshy-masy  or  the  deficient  month* 

By  calculation,  it  appears  tha.t  the  Soorsun,  (generally 
written  Shuhoorsun  by  the  Mussulmans,)  was  introduced  on 
the  Mirg,  in  Heejree  745,  which  corresponds  with  A.D.  1S44- 
45 ;  and  hence  it  would  appear,  that  it  must  have  originated 
with  Mohummud  Tughtuk  Shah.  It  was  much  more  like  his 
character,  than  that  of  the  emperor  Akber,  to  introduce  so 
useless  an  innovation ;  but  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Akber  that  the 
Fusslee  era  commenced  to  the  north  of  the  Nerbuddah,  and 
it  was  introduced  into  the    Deccan  by  his  grandson,    Shah 
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The  new  Sultan  was  obliged,  from  his  situatfon, 
to  conciliate  the  people  of  the  country,  and  he 
either  bestowed  hereditary  lands  and  immunities 
on  the  leading  men,  or  confirmed  them  in  those 
they  already  enjoyed,  as  Deshmookhs  and  Desh* 
pandyas.  He  likewise  appears  to  have  conferred 
some  subordinate  military  rank  on  a  few  of  the 
chiefs,*  and  to  have  appropriated  lands  in  Jageer 
for  the  maintenance  of  small  bodies  of  horse ;  but 
such  lands  seem  to  have  always  been  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  some  greater  Mahomedan  Jagheerdar, 
himself  subordinate  to  the  governor  of  a  great 
province.  By  such  means  did  the  Sultan  bind  the 
natives  of  the  country  to  his  interest  He  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  almost  the  whole  of  Maharash- 
tra, except  the  Concan-Ghaut-Mahta  from  the 
Foorundhur  range  of  hills  to  the  Hurnkassee  river, 
which,  together  with  the  coast  from  Dabul  to  Cape 
Ramas,  was  not  entirely  conquered  by  the  Ma- 
homedans  for  upwards  of  a  century  after  the  estab« 

Ushment  of  the  Deccan  monarchy.     There  were 


Jehaii)  in  the  year  of  the  Heejree,  104?,  or  A.  t>.  l687-38» 
The  Soorsun  and  Fusslee  eras  are  merely  solar  years,  setting 
out  with  the  date  of  the  year  of  the  Heejree  when  they  com- 
menced, but  without  making  allowance,  in  future  reckoning 
for  the  difference  between  the  solar  and  lunar  years ;  by  which 
means  they  differ  rather  more  than  three  years  every  century* 
Both  the  Soorsun  and  Fusslee  are  called  Mirg,  or  the  husband- 
man's year,  from  their  commencing  at  tlie  season  when  the 
fields  begin  to  be  sown. 

*  Hurnak  Pohl  and  Kam  Raje  Ghatkay  had  small  Munsubs 
offrom  two  to  three  hundred  horse;  there  were  others  but 
t  heir  names  are  not  known  —  Mahratta  MSS« 
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very  few  insurrections  occasioned  by  the  natives 
of  the  country  against  their  Mahomedan  rulers  : 

the  first  took  place   during  the  reign  of 
1366   1^"^^°  Mohummud  Shah,  about  the  year 

1366,  or  after  his  return  from  his  first  ex- 
pedition to  the  Camatic.  The  insurrection  alluded 
to,  was  headed  by  one  of  his  own- officers,  named 
Bahram  Khan  Muzenderanee.  The  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  it  were  the  report  of  the  Sultan's 
death,  and  the  absence  of  the  troops  from  Doulu- 
tabad  upon  the  Carnatic  expedition.  Bahram  Khan 
was  incited  to  this  rebellion  by  a  Mahratta  chie^ 
named  Jadow  *,  who  was  probably  a  relation,  or  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  rajas,  as  he  is  termed 
chief  of  the  Naiks,  and  the  Jadows  are  still  Desh* 
mookhs  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  insur- 
gents were  joined  by  the  Raja  of  Buglana ;  whilst 
other  chiefs  in  Berar,  with  true  Mahratta  policy, 
secretly  sent  reinforcements  of  troops.  Bahram 
Khan  seized  on  all  the  collections  he  could  ob« 
tain,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  district,  which, 
from  the  time  of  Kafbor,  appears  to  have  got  the 
name  of  Maharasht  t,  fell  into  his  hands. 

*  In  Scott's  Translation  it  is  Geodeo.  In  some  copies  of 
Ferishta  it  is  Qovind  deo ;  but  Ferishta  says  tbe  chief  of  the 
Naiks  was  a  descendant  of  the  Raja  of  Deogurh.  Ram  deo 
Rao  Jadow  was  the  Raja  of  Deogurh,  according  to  all  Hindoo 
MSS*,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  chiefs  name  may 
have  been  Govind  deo  Jadow, 

f  This  name  has  given  rise  to  conjectures ;  it  was  probably 
some  small  tract,  about  where  Dhoolia  now  is,  in  Candeish,  in 
the  possession  o(  some  Mahratta  Polygar.    It  b  not  such  a 
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Mohummud  Shah  sent  remonstrances,  and  from 
a  personal  regard  for  Bahrain  Khan,  offered  him 
the  most  favourable  terms ;  but  as  he  was  under 
Mahratta  influence,  he  did  not  comply  with  the 
Sultan's  offers.  The  insurgents  marched  to  Pye- 
tun,  where  they  collected  a  great  crowd  of  needy 
adventurers,  such  as  appear  to  have  at  all  times 
swarmed  in  the  Deccan. 

The  advanced  force,  which  composed  the  bulk 
of  the  Sultan's  army,  was  commanded  by  Musnud 
Ali  Khan  Mohummud,  a  veteran  officer,  who  not 
choosing  to  engage*  hastily,  halted  at  Sewgaom,  a 
few  miles  from  Pyetun.  When  encamped  there, 
Bahram  Khan  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  him ; 
but  on  finding  Musnud  Ali  on  his  guard,  he  inju- 
diciously returned  to  his  own  lines,  thus  showing 
the  enemy  his  weakness,  and  leaving  his  own 
troops  to  suppose  that  their  chief  was  doubtful  of 
the  result  of  an  equal  engagement.  The  con- 
sequence was,  of  course,  fatal  Musnud  Ali  im- 
mediately prepared  to  attack  him,  and  sent 
intelligence  to  the  Sultan,  who  was  hunting  among 
the  hills  in  rear  of  the  army,  that  he  was  about  to 
engage  the  rebels.  The  Sultan  immediately  gal- 
loped forward  and  joined  his  troops  just  as  the 
battle  was  about  to  commence.  The  news  of  his 
arrival  quelled  the  insurrection.  The  Raja  of 
Buglana  instantly  fled,  and  the  others  followed ; 


misnomer  as  Europeans  have  been  guilty  of  in  calling  Toolava, 
Canara,  though  both  names  are  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar 
manner.  —  See  fVilksy  vol.  i. 
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Bahi*am  Khan  and  Jadow  first  sought  refuge  in 
Doulutabad,  and  afterwards  in  Guzerat,  beyond 
the  pursuit  of  their  enemies.  This  was  the  only 
insurrection  of  any  consequence  in  Maharashtra  up 
to  the  period  when  the  Bahminee  dynasty  began 
to  decline,  when  some  of  the  garrisons,  composed 
of  Mahrattas,  took  an  opportunity  of  throwing  off 
their  allegiande.  • 

In  1396,  the  dreadful  famine,  distinguish- 

1396.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  others  by  the  name  of  the 
Doorga  Dewee^  commenced  in  Maharash- 
tra. It  lasted,  according  to  Hindoo  legends,  for 
twelve  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  pe- 
riodical rains- returned;  but  whole  districts  were 
entirely  depopulated,  and  a  very  scanty  revenue 
was  obtained  from  the  territory  between  the  God- 
avery  and  Kistna  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  aft;er- 
wards.  The  hill  forts,  and  strong  places,  previously 
conquered  by  the  Mahomedans,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Polygars  and  robbers ;  and  the  re- 
turning cultivators  were  driven  from  their 
1429  villages,  t  An  army  was  sent ,  in  the  year 
1429»  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Ahmed  Shah 
WuUee  Bahminee,  to  extirpate  the  banditti,  to 
give  security  to  the  people,  and  to  restore  order  in 
the  country.  This  expedition  was  commanded  by 
MuUik-ool-Tijar,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  here- 
ditary Deshmookhs  of  the  districts,  wherever  they 
remained,  and  an  experienced  Bramin  named 
Dadoo  Nursoo  Kallay.     Their  first  operations  were 

*  Feiishta. 

f  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  a  Firman  in  possession  of  one  of 
the  Waee  Deshmookhs. 
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against  some  Ramoosees  in  Kuttao  Des,  and  a 
body  of  banditti  that  infested  the  Mahadeo  hills.  * 
The  army  next  marched  towards  Waee,  reduced 
several  forts,  and  even  descended  into  the  Concan  t; 
but  MuUik-ool-Tijar  appears,  on  this  occasion,  to 
have  crossed  the  Ghauts,  without  penetrating  into 
the  faistnesses  of  the  mountains  on  either  side.  On 
his  return  to  Beder,  Dadoo  Nursay,  and  a  Turkish 
eunuch  of  the  court,  were  left  to  arrange  the  coun- 
try, and  recal  the  inhabitants,  t  As  the  former 
boundaries  of  villages  were  forgotten,  Dadoo  Nur- 
fiay,  in  fixing  new  limits,  extended  them  very  much, 
and  threw  two  or  three  villages  into  one.  Lands 
were  given  to  all  who  would  cultivate  them :  for 
the  first  year,  no  rent  was  required ;  and  for  the 
second,  a  tobra  §  full  of  grain  for  each  Beega  ||  was 
all  that  was  demanded.  But  the  result  of  this  ex- 
pedition was  a  mere  temporary  relief  from  the 
heavy  contributions  which  the  banditti  of  the 
Ghaut-Mahta  were  in  the  habit  of  exacting  ;  and 
it  soon  appeared,  that  there  could  be  no  efiectual 

♦  Mahratta  MSS. 

f  Feristita. 

X  From  Kallay*8  surname,  which  sounds  like  Kala  (black), 
these  two  are  said  to  have  been  called  the  black  and  white 
eunuchs.  Kala  Khojeh  and  Gora  Khojeh.  European  Turks 
early  found  their  way  to  the  Mahomedan  court  in  the  Deccan. 

§  A  tobra  is  a  leather  bag  used  to  feed  horses,  by  putting  in 
the  grain,  and  tying  it  on  the  mouth  by  a  thong  which  passes 
over  the  horse's  head  like  a  head  stall,  and  is  fastened  by 
putting  it  through  a  running  noose  on  one  side  of  the  tobra. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  accoutrements  of  every  Mahratta  horseman. 

II  A  Beega,  according  to  the  present  measurement,  approa- 
ches to  within  l-15th  of  an  acre;  under  some  of  the  Mahomedan 
states,  it  was  much  smaller. 
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security  afforded  to  the  villages,  until  the  whole  of 
the  hill  forts  should  be  reduced.  * 

A  second  expedition  was  sent  in  1436, 
1436.  uod^^  Dilawur  Khan;  but  little  having 
been  effected  by  him,  a  third  was  prepared 
under  the  command  of  MuUik-ool-Tijai*,  in  the 
reign  of  Sultan  AUa-ud-deen  (the  2d)  Bahminee, 
and  during  the  administration  of  Meamun  OoUa 
Deccanee,  who  formed  a  plan  of  reducing  not  only 
the  hill  forts  in  the  Syhadree  range,  but  likewise 
the  unsubdued  part  of  the  Concan  to  the  southward 
of  DabuL 

MuUik-ooUTijar,  having  undertaken  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  choice  body  of 
troops,  the  flower  of  the  Deccan  army.  This  officer 
began  on  a  systematic  plan  of  conquering  and  re- 
gulating the  country  to  be  subdued.  He  establish- 
ed his  head  quarters  at  Chakun  t,  and  raised  a  fort 
near  the  city  of  Joonere.  Thence  he  sent  out  de- 
tachments, at  different  times,  into  the  Concan,  and 
reduced  several  rajas  to  subjection.    At  length  he 

*  Mahratta  MSS. 

f  Chakun  is  a  small  fort  eighteen  miles  north  from  Poona. 
It  is  nearly  square,  with  towers  at  the  angles  and  centres  of  the 
faces ;  it  has  a  good  ditch  about  thirty  feet  wide,  and  fifteen 
deep,  but  wet  on  the  north  side  only ;  the  walls  are  high,  the 
parapet  and  rampart  narrow,  and  the  towers  confined*  There 
is  but  one  entrance  into  the  body  of  the  place  through  five  or 
six  gateways ;  and  there  is  a  mud  outwork  which  also  has  a  ditch. 
I  mention  it  particularly  on  account  of  its  reputed  antiquity ; 
for,  although  it  probably  is  the  fort  built  by  Mullik-ool-Tijar, 
according  to  concurring  Hindoo  legends,  it  was  constructed  by 
an  Abyssinian  Polygar  A.  D.  1295.  As  to  how  he  got  there, 
they  do  not  pretend  to  account. 
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moved  in  person  to  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
laid  siege  to  a  fort,  the  raja  of  which  was  obliged 
to  deliver  himself  up  with  all  his  family. 

This  raja's  surname  was  Sirkay;  and  he  was, 
without  doubt,  a  descendant  of  that  Poiygar  who 
obtained  possession  of  the  range  of  country  about 
the  source  of  the  Kistna,  after  the  raja  of  Panalla 
was  conquered  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
by  the  Raja  Singin. 

MuUik-ool-Tijar  insisted  on  the  raja's  renounc- 
ing his  own  faith,  and  embracing  the  tenets  of  the 
Koran.  The  enraged,  but  subtle  raja,  with  the 
true  policy  of  a  Mahratta,  when  he  intends  deadly 
vengeance,  humbly  represented  that  there  existed 
between  him  and  the  Raja  of  Singur  *,  a  fort  in  the 
territory  of  Kondan  t,  a  family  competition  and 
rivalry,  and  that  they  were  near  relations;  that 
should  he  embrace  the  Mahomedan  faith,  and  the 
Raja  of  Kondan  remain  in  power  without  the  loss 
of  his  cast,  he  should  become  obnoxious  to  his 
subjects,  and  that  his  rival  would  excite  rebellion 
and  triumph  over  him.  He,  therefore,  proposed, 
that  Kondan  should  first  be  taken,  and  bestowed 
on  himself,  or  one  of  his  relations,  when  he  promis- 
ed not  only  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Islam,  but  to 
remit  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Sultan,  and  assist  in 

*  Mahratta  MSS. 

f  Probably  the  fort  of  Singurh,  eight  miles  south  of  Poona. 
It  was  called  Kondaneh  by  the  Mahomedans,  but  afterwards, 
by  Sivajee,  changed  to  Singurh.  In  Scott's  Translation  it  is 
written  Kelneh.  Kelneh  is  the  modern  Vishalgurh,  and  certain- 
ly lies  in  a  situation  much  more  resembling  the  description  of 
the  country,  as  given  by  Ferishta,  than  Singurh. 
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controlling   all  those  rajas  that  might   hereafter 
&l1  in  their  allegiance. 

This  proposal  was  blindly  acceded  to.  The 
troops  marched,  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade, 
treacherously  beset  in  the  night,  and  nearly  seven 

thousand  Mahomedans,  together  with  their 
A.  D.   general,  wht?n  buried  in  sleep,  were  inhu- 

manly  massacred  by  the  Mahrattas.  The 
remainder  of  the  Sultan's  army  retreated ;  the  Sir- 
kay  family  regained  possession  of  their  country, 
and  for  a  period  of  nearly  sixteen  years,  no  further 
attempt  was  made  to  follow  up  the  plan  of  Meamun 
OoUa  Deccanee. 
It  is  not  known  at  what  period  Goa  came  into 

the  possession  of  the  rajas  of  Beejanugur ; 

1469  ^"*  ^'  ^^  taken  from  them  A.  D.  1469, 
when  Khajeh  Jehan  Gawan,  in  the  reign  of 
Mohummud  Shah,  undertook  an  expedition  which 
terminated  in  the  capture  of  Goa,  and  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  whole  of  that  strong  country, 
which  is  included  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Ma- 
harashtra. 

The  tract,  so  reduced,  remained  but  a  veiy  short 
time  under  the  sovereigns  of  the  Bahminee  dynasty. 
The  structure  that  had  been  founded  and  reared 
by  Alla-ud-deen,  continued  to  be  built  up  by  his 
successors  ;  but  the  pile  soon  became  too  lofty  to 
sustain  its  own  weight  without  a  broader  basis;  and 
the  great  addition  of  territory  to  the  estward,  which 
was  acquired  by  the  victories  of  Mohummud  Shah 
over  the  Raja  of  Orissa,  brought  on  a  crisis  which 

could  only  terminate  in  reform  or  revolution. 
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The  date  of  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty 

15^.  ^^  ^^^^ '  ^^^  ^^^S  l>^^fG  that  period,  there 
were,  in  &ct,  five  separate  states  under  Ma- 
homedan  kings  in  the  Deccan.  1.  £dil  Shahee,  or 
Beejapoor ;  3.  Kootub  Shahee,  Golcondah,  or  Hy- 
derabad ;  3.  Ummad  Shahee»  or  Berar ;  4.  Nizam 
Shahee»  or  Ahmednugur }  and,  5.  Bureed  Shahee, 
or  Ahmedabad  Beder.  Of  these  five  independent 
states,  which  sprang  from  the  dismemberment  of 
the  first  Mahomedan  kingdom,  only  three  existed 
at  the  period  when  the  Mahratta  people  began  to 
emerge  from  subjugation,  and  to  be  conspicuous  as 
actors  in  the  affairs  of  India. 

The  history  of  these  Mahomedan  kingdoms,  as 
&r  as  regards  the  detail  of  events,  is  already  acces- 
sible to  the  public  *  up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;  but  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  downfal  of  the  Bahminee  dynasty,  and  a 
brief  notice  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  states 
alluded  to,  are  connected  with  our  subject,  and 
must  be  introduced  as  conducive  to  perspicuity. 

At  the  period  of  the  first  Sultan's  death  in  1357, 
the  dominion  of  the  Mahomedans  in  the  Deccan 
extended  over  almost  the  whole  of  Maharashtra :  a 
small  portion  of  Telingana,  together  with  Raichore 
and  Moodgul  in  the  Carnatic,  were  also  in  their 
possession.  When  Mohummud  Shah  Bahminee 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  one  of  his  first  arrange- 
ments was  to  divide  his  country  into  four  parts, 
which  he  termed  Turufs ;  and  to  each  he  appoint- 
ed a  governor,  who  was  styled  Turufdar. 

•  Scott*8  TranslatioD  of  Ferishta^ 
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In  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
the  territory  tiad  been  greatly  increased  by  con- 
quests from  the  neighbouring  rajas  of  Beejanugur, 
Telingana»  the  Concan  Polygars,  the  Raja  of 
Orissa,  and  others, — ^the  governments  of  all,  except 
Beejanugur,  having  been  almost  entirely  subverted; 
but  the  original  four  divisions,  subject  to  the  de- 
fects attendant  on  old  establishments  never  re- 
vised,  had  been  so  greatly  enlarged,  that  the  gover- 
nors became  too  powerful  to  be  either  controlled 
or  superintended.    Under  such  circumstances,  the 

application  of  a  remedy  is  very  difficult. 
j^J^*    About  the  year  1478,  an  attempt  was  made 

by  Khajeh  Jehan  Gawan,  the  able  minister 
of  Mofaummud  Shah,  to  divide  the  authority,  and  to 
presjerve  a  du^  insight  into  the  affairs  of  each  pro- 
vince. His  plan  will  be  best  understood  by  shew- 
ing the  original  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
new  subdivisions  which  he  projected.  The  names 
of  the  governors  appointed  to  each  are  added ;  and 
this  abstract  is  recommended  to  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  reader. 

Old  Divisions.    Neto  Divisionsp 

1st.  KuUmrga^-'-oi  which,  as  of  all  th^  rest»  two  governmeDts 
were  formed : — 

1st.  Beejapoor — ^with  many  districts  as  far  as 

the  Beema,  and  including 
/  Raichore  and  Moodgul. 

To   this    Khajeh   Jehan 
Gawan  was  himself  ap- 
pointed. 
2d.Ah8unabad— >which    included    Kolburga 

and     Sugger,    Nuldroog, 
and  Sholiqpoor,  and  was 

VOL.  I.  r 
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Old  Dvoidotu*    Neto  Divisions. 

placed  in  charge  of  the 
Abyssinian  eunuch,  Dus- 
toor  Deenar. 
2d.  DauliUabad-^SA.  Doulutabad.— of  which  Eusoof  Adil  Khan 

Sawee  was  appointed  go- 
vernor. 
4tb.  Joonere — with  the  Concan,  and  the 

districts  as  far  south  as 
Goa  and  Belgaom,  were 
conferred  on  Fukbir  Ool 
Moolk. 
3d.  Te/tng'Aniz.^5th.Rajainundree.-^Mau8ulipatani,  Pilcondah^ 

Oureah,  and  other  places 
were  held  in  the  name  of 

Nizam-Ool-Moolk  Byhe- 
ree. 

6th.  Warungole— was  given    in    charge    to 

Azim  Khan. 

4th.  Berar.  7tli.  Gawel — was  placed    under    Futtih 

Oolla  Ummad  Ool  Moolk. 

8th.  Mahoor. — Under  the  Abyssinian  Kho- 

dawund  Khan. 

In  order  to  preserve  an  insight  into  the  afikirs  of 
these  governments,  the  revenues  of  several  places, 
in  each  of  the  eight  di\dsions,  were  reserved  for  the 
Sultan's  private  expenses,  and  particular  collectors 
appointed  to  manage  them. 

Had  these  measures  been  steadily  superintended 
for  any  length  of  time,  a  due  ascendancy  in  the 
head  of  the  state  might  long  have  been  preserved ; 
but  Khajeh  Jehan's  influence  could  not  withstand 
the  malice  of  his  eneitiies,  by  whom  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  his  life ;  he  was  falsely  accused  by 
them,  and  rashly  and  wrongfully  put  to  death,  by 
order  of  Mohummud  Shah* 
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Tte  evils  against  which  his  measures  were  cal- 
culated to  provide,  were  hastened  by  this  event 
The  chiefs,  who  had  been  the  enemies  of  Khajeh 
Jehan,  only  remained  with  the  Sultan,  in  hopes  of 
enlarging  their  own  power  by  the  ruin  of  those 
who  were  the  friends  of  the  late  minister.  Nizam 
Ool  Moolk  Byheree  was  the  person  supposed  to 
have  laid  the  plan  for  the  destruction  of  Khajeh 
Jehan.  The  origin  and  the  career  of  Nizam  Ool 
Moolk  are  remarkable :  he  was  the  son  of  a  Bramin 
Koolkumee  of  the  town  of  Pathree*,  and  accompa- 
nied his  father  to  the  Carnadc  during  the  prevalence 
of  a  famine  at  their  native  place.  When  I'esiding 
in  that  country,  the  Bramin  boy  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Mahomedan  troops,  in  one  of  the  expeditions 
of  Ahmed  Shah  WuUee  Bahminee,  and  brought  as 
a  slave  to  that  Sultan,  by  whom  he  was  made  a 
Mussulman,  and  named  Mullik  Hoossein.  In  the- 
reign  of  Mbhummud;  Shah,  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Huzaree,  or  commander  of  a  thousand 
horse,  and  by  degrees  attained  high  situations,  till 
at  length>  by  the  recommendationof  Khajeh  Jehan, 
he  was,  with  the  title  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  Telingana,  a  portion 
of  which  was  assigned  to  him  in  Jagheer.  Nizam 
Ool  Moolk  got  his  son  Mullik  Ahmed  appointed  his 
deputy  in  the  provinces ;  whilst  he  himself  remain- 
ed with  the  Sultan,  plotting  the  foul  deed  by  which 
he  cut  off  the  benefactor  tliat  had  raised  him,  and 
deprived  the  country  which  he  served,  of  a  man 

*  Situated  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  north  of  the  God- 
avery.  Ferishta,  Mahratta  MSS.>  and  Huqeequt-i-Hindoos- 
tan,  a  modern  compendium  by  Luximon  Narrain,  of  Hyderabad. 
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deservedly  respected.  But  although  his  ambition 
was  thus  temporarily  gratified,  a  worse  fate  was  re- 
served for  himself;  he  was,  in  the  end,  treacher- 
ously murdered  by  a  wretch  whom  he  had  rescued 
from  misery,  and  elevated  to  power. 

After  the  death  of  Khajeh  Jehan,  the  principal 
governors  paid  no  respect  to  the  authority  of 
Mohummud  Shah,  and  although  some  of  them 
preserved  a  show  of  obedience,  they  gradually  as- 
sumed independence. 

Hence  arose  those  kingdoms  in  the  Deccan,  the 
subjugation  of  which  for  a  very  long  period  employ- 
ed the  descendants  of  Timour,  and  during  the 
struggle,  the  Mahomedans,  whilst  exhausting  them- 
selves, were  gradually  exciting  that  turbulent 
predatory  spirit,  which,  though  for  ages  smothered, 
was  inherent  in  the  Hindoo  natives  of  Maharashtra ; 
—  in  this  manner,  the  contention  of  their  conquer- 
ors stirred  those  latent  embers,  till,  like  the  parched 
grass,  kindled  amid  the  forests  of  the  Syhadree 
mountains,  they  burst  forth  in  spreading  flame, 
and  men  afar  off  wondered  at  the  conflagration. 
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CHAP.  11. 

Five  independent  States  arise  Jrom  the  dismembered  monarchy ^ 
ixihich  aftertoards  form  the  three  kingehms  of  Ahmednugur^ 
Beefapoor,  and  Golcondah. — The  term  Deccan  as  now  used."^ 
Review  of  events  during  the  sixteenth  century,  —  Forts  garri^ 
soned  by  Mahrattas.  —  Portuguese  appear  on  the  Malabar 
coast  —  on  the  shores  of  Maharashtra  —  they  take  Goa.  ---The 
^*^g  2f  Ahmednugur  appoints  a  Bramin  his  Peishwa^  or 
prime  minister*  —  The  King  of  Beefapoor  likewise  shows  a 
preference Jbr  the  natives  of  Mahrashtra.  —  Cavalry.  —  SiUi" 
dars  and  Bargeers.  —  Portuguese  ravage  the  coasty  and  levy 
contributions*  —  Battle  of  Telikotta.  —  Beejanugur  state  sub* 
verted.  *-  The  Kings  qf  Beejapoor  and  Ahmednugur  attack 
the  Portuguese  without  success.  —  Maharashtra,  A.  D.  15739 
possessed^  with  some  exceptions,  by  Beejapoor  and  Ahmednu" 
gur.  —  Extent  qf  the  kingdoms  of  Beejapoor,  Ahmednugur, 
and  Golcondah.  —  Internal  administration.  —  The  Mahrattas 
under  these  states  frequently  opposed  to  each  other. «-  The 
principal  Mahrattajamilies  under  Beefapoor  and  Ahmednugur 
—  some  account  qf  eachjamily  — particularly  that  qf  Bhon- 
slay.  —  The  Moghul  invasions,  for  the  purpose  qf  subjuga- 
ting the  Deccan  states,  had  great  influence  on  the  rise  qf  the 
Mahrattas.  —  State  qf  the  Deccan  when  the  Emperor  Akber 
projected  its  conquest  —  at  his  death,  A.  D«  1605)  in  posses- 
sion  qf  apart  qfthe  territory  qf  Nizam  Shah.  —  Mtdlik  Um- 
ber^^his    Regency.  —  Lookhjee  Jadow   Rao.  —  Death    qf 
Mullik  Umker,  and  qf  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah.  —  Shahjee  Bhon- 
slay.  —  Maharatias  fast  rising  into  consequence.  —  Accession 
qfMohummud  Adil  Shah.  —  Futih  Khan  succeeds  his  father. 
— -  MuUik    Umber  is  confined  by   Mortiza  Nizam   Shah.  — 
Murder  qf  Lookhjee  Jadow  Rao,  —  Death  qf  the  Emperor 
Jehangeer,  and  accession  qf  his  son,   Shah  Jehan.  —  Khan 
Jehan  Lodi,  his  rebellion  and  death. — Shahjee  Bhonslay  enters 
the  Moghul  service.  —  Alliance  betwixt  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah 
and  the  King  qf  Beejapoor.  —  Army  qf  Beejapoor  defeated  by 
the  Moghuls.  —  Futih  Khan  murders  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah.  -* 
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negotiates  with  the  Emperor  -^obtains  som/e  districts  previousfy 
promised  to  Shahjee.  —  Shahjee  in  disgust  joins  the  army  of 
Beejapoor.  —  Futih  Khan  treacherously  breaks  mth  the  Mo- 
ghtds.  —  Siege  and  surrender  of  Doulutabad.  —  Moghuls 
repulsed  before  Purifida,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  Bur* 
hanpoor  —  Shahjee* s  regency.  —  Shah  JehaiCs  policy,  — -  War 
toith  Beejapoor  —  peace  concluded'-^  terms*  —  Shahjee  main- 
tains a  desultory  ivarfarc'-^  is  at  last  compelled  to  yield,  and 
enter  the  service  of  Beejapoor.  —  End  of  the  Byheree  dynasty. 


i3y  the  distribution  of  the  governments 
1478.  under  the  adniinistration  of  Khajeh  Jehan 

Gawan,  Eusoof  Adil  Khan  Sawee  was,  as 
we  have  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  ap- 
pointed to  Doulutabad  ;  but  upon  the  death  of  that 
minister,  who  had  been  his  patron  and  intimate 
fiiend,  Adil  Khan  was  removed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Beejapoor,  where  several  circumstances 

combined  to  strengthen  his  power  j  till,  in 
U89    ^^^  y^^  1489,  he  assumed  the  ensigns  of 

royalty.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  kings 
of  Beejapoor,  well  known  by  their  Deccan  appella- 
tion  of  the  Edil  Shahee  dynasty.  * 

The  first  prince  of  Ahmednugur,  the  founder 
of  the  Nizam  Shahee  or  Byheree  t  dynasty,  was 
MuUik  Ahmed,  the  son  of  tiiat  Nizam  Ool  Moolk 
Byheree,  stigmatised  as  the  principal  instigator  in 
the  murder  of  Khajeh  Jehan  Gawan. 

•  The  Moghuls  never  acknowledged  their  title  to  Shah  (that 
18,  king);  and,  therefore,  in  all  Moghul  writings,  the  sovereigns 
of  Beejapoor  are  only  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Adil  Khan, 

f  One  of  the  situations  by  which  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  ascend- 
ed to  power,  was  that  of  having  charge  of  the  royal  falconry ; 
the  Byheree  being  a  species  of  hawk  much  used  in  the  Deccan, 
he  obtained  the  name  of  Byheree  from  that  circumstance. 
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Nizam  Ool  Moolk  having  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  the  deceased  minister,  and  having,  by  the  will 
of  Mohummud  Shah,  become  prime  minister  to  his 
son.  Sultan  Mhamood,  obtained  Bheer  and  other 
districts,  in  addition  to  his  former  extensive  Jag- 
heer ;  and  MuUik  Ahmed,  who  had  been  his  father's 
deputy  in  the  lately  acquired  territory  of  Rajamun- 
dree  and  Oureah,  being  recalled  thence,  was  sent 
to  the  northward,  and  appears  to  have  held  a  gene- 
ral charge  of  the  territory,  comprehended  in  the 
districts  of  Doulutabad  and  Joonere  by  the  arrange? 
ments  of  1478. 

When  his  father,.  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  was  murder- 
ed, Mullik  Ahmed  rebelled ;  and,  having  assumed 
independence,  defied  all  the  efforts  of  Mhamood 
Shah  Bahminee  to  reduce  him. 

Kootub  Ool  Moolk,   Turufdar    of  Telingana, 

to  which  government  he  was  appointed  in 

1512    ^®  y®*^  1495,  styled  himself  sultan,  and 

mounted  the  throne  of  Golcondah  in  151^9 

under  the  title  of  Kootub  Shah. 

The  founder  of  the  Berar  state  was  Futih  OoUa 
Ummad  Ool  Moolk,  governor  of  that  province. 
The  Ummad  Shahee  dynasty  lasted  till  1574,  when 
Berar  was  conquered  and  annexed  to  the  territory 
of  Ahmednugur,  by  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah  the  first. 

The  Bureed  Shahee  dynasty  lasted  a  still  shorter 
period  than  the  Ummad  Shahee.  The  sovereignty 
was  founded  by  Umeer  Bureed,  whose  influence 
was  obtained  by  his  control  over  the  king's  person ; 
the  territory  he  possessed  never  extended  beyond 
Beder,  Kulburga,  and  a  few  of  the  adjoining  dis- 

F  4 
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tficte,  the  greater  part  was  aft^wards^  annexed  to 
BeejApoor. 

The  three  states,  therefore,  more  immediately 
connected  tvith  our  subject,  are  those  of  Beejapoor, 
Ahmednugur,  and  Golcondah.  • 


•  A  list  of  the  princes  of  each  dynasty,  with  the  dates  of  their 
reign  up  to  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  as  follows  : 


Beejapoor  Edil  Shahee.  ) 

f 


1st.  Sultan  Eusoof  Adil 
Shah,  assumed  inde- 
pendence  in  ..^  1489. 
Died  in 1510. 

2d.  Sultan  lamael  Adil 
Shah  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, and  died  in  1554. 


Ahmednugur  NIxam  Shaboe.  1^  .  „ 

or  Bybene  Dynaity.       jGolooDdab,  or  KooCttb  Shabee. 


Ist.  Mullik  Ahmed,  un- 
der the  title  of  Ahmed 
Nisam  Ool  Moolk 
Byberee  assumed  inde- 
pendence about  1487, 
and  died  in ■,..>. ,.,,1508. 

2d.  Sultan  Boorahan  NU 
sam  Shah  succeeded  his 
father,  and  died  in  1553. 


dd.  Sultan  Muiloo  Adil 
Shah,  succeeded  his  fa-, 

ther,  and  was  deposed  in  Sd.  Sultan  Hooasein  Ni- 
1555. 


4th.  Sultan  Ibrahim  Adil 
'    Shah,     succeeded    his 

brother,   and   died  in 

1557, 

5tb.  Sultan  AU  Adil  Shah 
succeeded  his  father, 
and  was  murdered  in 
1580. 


Shah  succeeded 
his  father,  and  died  in 
1565. 

4th.  Sultan  Mortiza  Ni 
sam  Shah,  succeeded  his 
fiither,  and  was  put  to 

by  his  son  and  succes- 
sor. 


6th.  Sultan  Ibrahim  Adil 
Shah  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther. 


J5th.  Sultan  Meeran  Hoos- 
sein  Niiam  Shah,  who 
was,  after  a  reign  of  two 
months,  put  to  death... 
1587. 

6th.  iBultan  Ismael  Ni. 
am  Shah,  the  cousin  of 
Meeran  Hoossein,  was 
raised  to  the  throne,  but 
deposed  by  his  father. 

7th.  Sultan  Boorahan  Ni- 
um  Shah,  (the  second) 
who  died  in  ., 1594.  | 


1st.  Sultan  Kootub  Ool 
Moolk  assumed  inde- 
pendence in......  1518 ; 

and  was  assassinated  in 

:Sd.    Sultan    Jumsheed 
succeeded  his  father,and 
after  a  short  rdgn  of 
seven  months  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother. 

Sd.  Sultan  Ibrahim  Koo- 
tub Shah,  who  died  in 
the  year „ 1581 

4th.  Sultan  Mohummud 
Koolee  Koofub  Shah, 
succeeded  his  father, 
and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother. 

5th.  Sultan  Abdoollah 
Kootub  Shah. 
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But  before  proceeding  further,  it  is  fit  to  apprize 
the  reader,  that  the  term  Deccan,  as  at  present  used 
by  all  classes,  is  different  from  the  ancient  Hindoo 
signification,  which,  we  have  seen,  included  the 
whole  tract  of  the  five  grand  divisions  of  the  Indian 
peninsula.  Europeans  have  adopted  the  Maho- 
medan  definition  ;  and  the  modern  Deccan  com- 
prises  most  of  Telingana,  part  of  Gondwaneh,  and 
that  large  portion  of  Maharashtra  which  is  above 
die  western  range  of  Ghauts,  and  which  extends 
from  the  Nerbuddah  to  the  Kistna. 

We  shall  now  take  a  brief  review  of  events  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  during  that  period. 

On  the  appointment  of  MuUik  Ahmed  to  his 
government  of  Doulutabad  and  Joonere,  in 

14^*.  *^®  y^^  1485,  he  found  the  Mahrattas, 
who  garrisoned  the  hill  forts,  in  a  state  of 
revolt ;  and  was  obliged  to  besiege  and  take  the 
whole  of  the  forts  about  Poona,  including  Kon- 
daneh  *  and  Loghur,  and  also  many  in  the  Concan, 
as  far  as  Dhunda  Rajepoor,  which  was  about  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Ahmednugur  territory. 

The  pretence  set  up  by  the  Mahrattas  for  refus- 
ing to  surrender  the  forts,  was  the  minority  of  Ma- 
hmood  Shah ;  but  they  were,  perhaps,  induced  to 
hold  out,  at  the  instigation  of  some  of  the  factions, 
which  then  agitated  the  court  of  Beder. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  power  ap- 
peared, which  took  some  share  in  the  events  which 

t  Or  SiDgurh/  as  already  noricecL 
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f<^owed.    The  Portuguese,  under  the  celebrated 
Va^co  de  Gama,   had  made  their  appear- 

1498.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^y  1*98,  at  the  town  of  Cali- 
cut  in  Kerala,  or  Malabar.  In  1507>  in  an 
engagement  fought  at  Choule*,  by  Lorenzo,  the 
son  of  Francisco  de  Almeyda,  against  the  fleet  of 
tlie  Soldan  of  Egypt,  the  Portuguese  cannon  were 
first  heard  on  the  shores  of  Maharashtra*  Choule 
then  belonged  to  Ahmednugur,  and  the  country 
of  Mullik  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  Byheree  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  one  to  which  the  ravages  of  Portu- 
guese piracy  did  not  extend.  They  maintained  a 
friendly  intercourse,  for  a  good  many  years,  with 
the  king  of  Ahmednugur. 

On  the  30th  December  1508,  the  Portu- 

I5*(wf.  g^^^se  fleet  entered  the  river  of  Dabul,  and 

the  viceroy,Francisco  de  Almeyda, who  coin- 

4 

manded  in  person,  having  landed  his  men,  took, 
plundered,  and  burnt  the  town.  But  the  first  ter- 
ritoiy  of  which  the  Portuguese  obtained  possession 
in  Maharashtra,  was  the  important  island  on  which 
stands  the  city  of  Goa,  and  which  belonged  to  the 
territory  of  Beejapoor. 

The  attack  on  Goa  was  suggested  to  Alphonzo 
de  Albuqerque,  by  the  Hindoo  pirate,  Timmojee, 
a  native  of  Toolava.  t  Goa  was  surprised,  and 
surrendered  on  the  S7th  February  1510 1,  but  was 
retaken,  a  few  months  afterwards,  by  Eusoof  Adil 
Shah  in  person.  §    It  was,  however,  again  attacked 

•  De  Faria. 

f  Commonly  termed  by  Europeans,  Canara. 

t  De  Faria.  §  Ferishta. 
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in  the  fair  season,  and  finally  conquered  by 
1510    Albuqerque  on  the  25th  November  1510,  • 

since  which  time  it  has  remained  in  posses- 
inon  of  the  Portuguese. 

About  the  year  1529,  it  is  particularly 
15».  ^^servittg  of  notice,  that  Boorahan  Ni?am 

Shah  bestowed  the  office  of  Peishwa^  or 
prime  minister,  on  a  Bramin,  whose  name,  accord- 
ing to  Ferishta,  was  Kawerseen;  and  from  that 
period  Hindoos  acquired  great  influence  in  the 
Nizam  Shaliee  government.  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah, 
upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Beejapoor,  in 
1555,  likewise  shewed  a  great  preference  for  the 
natives  of  Maharashtra,  both  as  men  of  business 
and  as  soldiers.  He  discontinued  keeping  the  ac- 
counts in  Persian,  for  which  he  substituted  Mah- 
ratta,  though  deeds  of  importance  were  written  in 
both  languages,  t  This  regulation,  of  course,  tend- 
ed to  increase  the  power  and  consequence  of  Ma- 
hratta  Bramins.  Ibrahim  AdU  Shah  likewise  dis- 
banded most  of  the  foreign  troops,  and  displaced 
many  of  the  foreign  nobility.  He  entertained  thirty 
thousand  Deccan  cavalry,  and  introduced  the 
practice  of  enlisting  Bargeers  {,  men  who  are  sup- 
plied with  a  horse  by  the  state  or  by  individuals, 
instead  of  SiUidarSy  who  provide  a  horse  at  their 
own  expense.  § 

In  1532,  the  Portuguese  made  a  descent 
15^   upon  the  coast,  burnt  the  whole  of  the  towns. 

from  Chicklee-Tarapoor  to  Bassein,  destroy- 

•  De  Faria.        f  Old  deeds.        %  Feri^ta. 
§  A  Sillidar  is  much  more  respectable  than  a  Bargeer;  he  is 
considered  in  the  Mahratta  country  a  sort  of  gentlemao  cava- 
lier. 


A.D. 
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ed  some  fortifications  newly  erected  there,  and 
levied  contributions  from  Tannah  and  Bombay. 
Two  years  afterwards,  they  took  Damaun,  and  ob- 
liged Sultan  Buhadur,  of  Guzerat,  then  hard  pressed 
by  the  Emperor  Humaioon,  to  cede  Basseih  in 
perpetuity ;  to  grant  permission  to  build  a  fort  at 
Diu,  and  to  invest  them  with  the  right  of  levjring 
duties  on  the  trade  with  the  Red  Sea,  for  which 
they  promised  to  assist  him  against  the  Moghuls.  * 
Their  operations  in  Guzerat,  and  in  other 
1548    ^"^^^  occupied  the  attention  of  the  For- 

tuguese  for  some  years;  but,  in  1548,  they 
committed  great  havoc  on  the  coast  of  the  Beeja* 
poor  dominions,  having  destroyed,  with  fire  and 
sword,  the  whole  of  the  towns  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Goa  to  Bancoote,  t  They  were  invited  to 
become  parties  in  a  plan  for  deposing  Ibrahim 
Adil  Shah,  and  placing  upon  the  throne  his  bro- 
ther AbdooUah,  who  was  then  residing  at  Goa,  un- 
der their  protection ;  but  the  attempt  was  fiban- 
doned  |. 

The  decisive  battle  at  Telikotta  §,  or,  as  it  is 
termed  in  Mahratta  manuscripts,  Rakshitta  Gun^ 
dee^  which  subverted  the  Beejanugur  state,  was 
fought  by  the  confederate  Mahomedan  powers  of 

the  Deccan,  against  the  Hindoo  army  of 
15^    the  Camatic,  in  the  year  1564.      Jealousy 

among  the  allied  sultans  prevented  the  king- 
dom of    Canara   from  being  totally  annihilated. 

*  De  Faria.  f  De  Faria. '  %  Ferishta. 

§  I  follow  the  usual  designation  of  that  battle ;  but  it  was  pro- 
bably fought  at  some  village  opposite  to  Telikotta,  across  the 
Kistna,  and  consequently  sixteen  miles  south  of  the  modem 
Telikotta. 
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The  brother  of  Ram  Raja  was  allowed  to  retain 
a  considerable  sovereignty ;  but  the  government 
never  recovered  itself,  and  the  Deshmookhs,  or 
Zumeendars,  took  advantage  of  its  weakness  to 
establish  their  own  independence.  • 

A.D.       In  1571  there  was  a  combined  attack  made 

1571.  upon  the  Portuguese  by  the  Beejapoor  and 
Ahmednugur  kings.  Ali  Adil  Shah  besieged  Goa^ 
and  sustained  a  very  mortifying  repulse  t ;  but  the 
.  defence  of  Choule,  which  was  besieged  by  Mortiza 
Nizam  Shah,  and  was  defended  by  Luis  Ferara  de 
Andrada,  reflected  particular  credit  on  the  Portu- 
guese, and,  as  is  generally  the  case  where  a  native 
army  is  defeated,  the  Mahomedans  attributed  their 
want  of  success  to  treachery,  t 

Ferishta  says,  the  officers  of  Nizam  Shah  were 
corrupted,  principally  by  presents  of  wine.  Both 
monarchs  desisted  from  their  attacks  in  August  of 
the  same  y^ar,  when  Ali  Adil  Shah's  arms  were 
turned  against  some  of  the  Rajas  in  the  Camatic, 
and  in  reducing  them,  he  was  more  successful 

In  15J3  Maharashtra  was  subject  to  the 

^^^  kings  of  Beejapoor  and  Ahmednugur ;  with 
the  exceptions  of  a  part  of  Candeish,  which 
was  held  as  an  independent  principality  by  the  Sultan 
of  Burhanpoor ;  the  northern  Concan,  belonging  to 
Guzerat ;  and  the  possessions  of  the  Portuguese. 
The  power  of  Beejanugur  hadbeen  for  ever  hum^ 
bled ;  and  Berar  and  Beder  were  annexed  to  the 
dominions  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours. 

The  three  great  Mahomedan  states  which  di- 

*  Ferishta- Wilks.  f  De  Faria,  Caesar  Frederick, 

X  De  Faria. 
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vided  the  Deccan  at  this  period,  may  be  here  briefly 
and  generally  defined.  ^ 

Begapoor  extended  from  the  Neera  to  the 
Toongbuddra.  The  district  of  Adonee,  and  pro- 
bably *  Nundheal,  south  of  that  river,  were  in  its 
possession.  The  coast  from  Bancoote  to  Cape 
Ramas,  with  the  exception  already  adverted  to, 
formed  its  western  side ;  and  on  the  east,  the  boun- 
daries of  its  districts,  Raichore,  Eedgeer,  Mulkair 
and  Beder,  divided  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Gol- 
condah  ;  Akulkqte,  Nuldroog,  and  Kallian  became 
frontier  provinces,  and,  like  Sholapoor,  situated  be- 
tween Ahmednugur  and  Beejapoor,  were  some- 
times overrun  by  the  troops  of  the  one,  and  some- 
times of  the  other. 

Ahmednugur  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
Berar,  and  the  whole  of  what  was  afterwards  com- 
prehended in  the  Soobeh  of  Aurungabad.  Galna, 
and  some  other  districts  in  Candeish,and  the  district 
of  KaUannee,  in  the  Concan,  or  from  Bancoote  to 
Bassein,  were  likewise  subject  to  this  state. 

The  kingdom  of  Golcondah  extended  from 
the  teiritory  of  Beejapoor  and  Amednugur  east 
^  far  as  the  opposite  coast;  but  a  part  of 
the  territory  ^bout  Rajamundree,  which  had  been 
originally  conquered  from  the  Raja  of  Orissa, 
continued  to'  be  governed  by  one  of  that  Rajahs 
descendants,  by  whom  tribute  having  been  with- 

'^  I  day  probably^  fbr  the  same  reason  that  Colonel  Wilks 
does,  namely,  that  although  included  as  one  of  the  Moghul  di- 
visions of  the  Soobeh  of  Beejapoor,  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
of  its  having  been  either  taken  or  ceded  to  Beejapoor.  Adonee 
was  taken  in  1567* 
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held,  Ibrahim  Kootub  Shah  was  employed  in  esta- 
blishing due  authority  in  that  quarter,  and  in 
settling  his  lately  acquired  4i8tribts  in  tJie  Camatic, 
whilst  the  sultans  of  Ahmednugur  and  Beejapoor 
were  acting  against  the  Portuguese,  or  extending 
their  respective  possessions  in  Berar  and  the  Car- 
natic. 

Under  these  governments,  the  country  was  divided 
into  SirkarSj  though  not,  perhaps,  so  regularly  as  by 
the  subsequent  arrangements  of  the  Moghuls.  The 
next  division  to  a  Sirkar,  was  known  by  the  various 
and  synonimous  names  of  Pergunna,  Kun/atf  Sum- 
muty  Mahal,  and  Talookaj  and  also  by  the  Hindoo 
appellations,  Praunt  and  Desk.  Khora,  Moora,  and 
Mawul  have  been  already  described,  as  lands  com- 
prehended in  the  Concan-Ghaut-Mahta,  and  such 
parts,  from  having  been  generally  intrusted  to 
Hindoo  management,  continued  to  be  known  by 
their  ancient  appellations. 

The  revenues  under  all  the  Mahomedan  states, 
seem  generally  to  have  been  farmed  out  in  small 
portions ;  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  by  single 
villages.  Where  they  were  not  farmed,  the  manage* 
ment  appears  to  have  been  generally  intrusted  to 
Hindooagency.*  To  collect  the  revenues  so  farmed, 
there  were  Aumik  or  agents  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, who  regulated  the  police,  and  settled  civil 
suits ;  these  last,  in  disputes  relating  to  hereditary 
olBBce  or  landed  property,  were  decided  by  Pun- 

*  This  18  stated  on  the  authority  of  many  [xapers  in  posses-* 
sion  of  Deshpandyas,  local  inqoiry  amongst  intelligent  natives; 
and  numerous  circumstanees  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as 
written  documents  in  support  of  what  the  Deshpandyas  adduce. 
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chayet  *  In  matters  which  regarded  mere  money 
transactions,  it  is  probable  that  the  aumils  fre- 
quently gave  decisions  themselves.  Under  the 
Beejapoor  state  there  was  an  aumildar  who  super- 
intended the  afiaks  of  a  considerable  division,  and 
to  whom  all  other  aumildars  were  subordinate^ 
This  officer  was  termed  Mokassadar  t ;  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  he  had  some  percentage  upon  the 
revenues,  but  the  amount  is  unknown.  There  are 
instances  of  mokassadars  having  held  their  situ- 
ations for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  been  suc- 
ceeded by  their  sons|,  but  this  was  entirely 
optional  with  the  Sultan.  Some  were  removed  in 
one  year,  and  the  mokassadar  was  not  always  a 
Mahomedan.  There  was  frequently,  but  not  always, 
an  authorily  superior  to  the  mokassadar,  called  a 
Soobeh :  he  did  not  reside  constantly  in  the  districts,^ 

*  Under  the  Beejapoor  state,  in  cases  of  hereditary  property 
where  the  government  was  a  party,  there  were  about  fifteen 
persons  assembled  on  the  Punchayet.  By  some  old  writings  I 
have  seen^  two  thirds  of  these  appear  to  have  been  Mahome- 
danS|  and  one  third  Hindoos.  With  regard  to  the  Ahmednu-* 
gur  state,  I  have  not  had  the  same  opportunities  of  gaining 
information ;  but,  that  claims  to  hereditary  property  were  set- 
tled by  punchayet,  the  old  papers  in  every  district  will  prove. 

f  The  origin  of  this  name,  as  here  used,  is  probably  to  h% 
found  in  the  Arabic  word  Moqaita^  signifying  the  place  of  col« 
lecting  the  customs  or  revenue.  The  subsequent  application 
of  the  word  Mokassa  by  the  Mahrattas,  though,  perhaps,  taken 
from  this  source^  is,  like  several  of  their  revenue  terms,  more 
arbitrary  thiin  derivative. 

X  There  is  one  instance  where  the  situation  remained  in  the 
same  family  for  tliree  generations.  Mokrib  Khan,  Mokassadar 
of  Kuttao,  Kurar,  &c.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  grandson* 
—(Old  written  documents  preserved  by  the  Deshpandya's  fa* 
mily,  who  managed  his  affairs.) 
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and  took  no  share  in  the  revenue  management, 
although  deeds,  and  formal  writmgs  of  importance 
were  made  out  in  his  name. 

The  condition  of  the  Mahrattas,  in  the  early 
part  of  those  dynasties  continued  much  the  same  3& 
it  had  been  under  the  Bahminee  kings.  The  hill- 
forts  seem  generally  to  have  been  garrisoned  by 
Mahrattas  * :  they  were  sometimes  in  the  immedi- 
ate pay  of  government,  and  sometimes  in  charge 
of  the  jagheerdars  and  district  Deshmookhs  :  a  few 
places  of  great  strength  were  always  reserved  by 
the  king,  by  whom  the  Killidars,  or  governors 
were  appointed ;  but  to  this  we  shall  again  more 
particidary  revert  A  certain  rank  depending  on 
the  number  of  a  body  of  horse  under  an  individual's 
command,  and  which  rank  is  termed  by  Mahome- 
dans  munsub,  was  frequently  conferred  on  Mah- 
ratta  chiefs  t,  and  military  jagheers,  or  lands  given 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  body  of  troops, 
were  granted  for  their  support  The  quota  of 
troops,  so  furnished,  was  very  small  in  proportion 

*  This  may  be  gleaned  from  various  parts  of  Ferishta ;  and 
by  old  papers  in  the  possession  of  some  of  the  Deshmookhs,  it 
appears  they  were  frequently  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
king's  forts. 

f  The  munsubs  of  the  Deccan  states,  exactly  corresponded 
with  the  number  of  horse,  from  which  they  took  their  rank.  In 
the  Moghul  service,  munsubdars  of  10,000  might  only  hold 
command  of  half  that  number  of  horse.  The  munsubs  of  Ma- 
homedans  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeded  10,000,  even  under  the  Mo- 
ghul government,  but  Mahrattas  in  the  service  of  the  emperor 
had  much  higher  muBSubs;  in  one  instance,  a  Mahratta  chief, 
as  will  be  hereafter  observed,  had  a  munsub  of  24,000  conferred 
on  him. 
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to  the  size  of  the  jagheer.  Phultun  Desh,  for  which, 
in  the  time  of  the  Mahratta  Peishwas,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horse  were  required,  only  furnished 
fifty  to  the  Beejapoor  government,  at  a  very  late 
period  of'  that  dynasty ;  but  the  Mahratta  chie& 
could  procure  horse  at  a  short  notice,  and  they  were 
entertained  or  discharged  at  pleasure  :  a  great  con- 
venience to  a  wasteful  court,  and  an  improvident 
government.  Titles  were  conferred  upon  many 
of  the  Mahrattas,  but  under  the  Deccan  d}masties, 
such  titles  were  generally  ancient  Hindoo  appel- 
lations* Raja,  Naik,  and  Rao  were  the  most  com- 
mon, and  though  bestowed  by  their  Mahomedan 
conquerors,  the  distinction  was  always  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  the  Mahrattas,  especially  as  they 
invariably  obtained  with  the  title,  the  means  of 
supporting  their  new  rank. 

The  Mahrattas  are  occasionly  mentioned  in  Fer- 
ishta's  history  of  the  Edil  Shahee  kings,  under  the 
name  of  Bergee^  by  which  they  are  scarcely  known 
to  Europeans.  Bergee,  or  Burgay,  was  more  fre- 
quently applied  by  the  Mahomedans  to  the  Naiks 
of  the  Carnatic  ;  many  natives  of  which,  who  can- 
not speak  their  own  language,  call  themselves 
Mahrattas ;  but  all  the  troops  of  the  Mahratta 
Munsubdars  were  called  Bergee ;  and  in  many 
'parts  of  India  they  are  still  known  by  that  name  : 
it  was  used  like  the  term  Baruh  Bhaee  •  of  later 


*  Where  any  thing  is  disorganized,  in  the  hands  of  many,  or 
in  a  state  of  confusion,  the  Mahrattas  use  this  phrase.  Euro- 
peans, in  designating  any  one  body  of  horse  by  this  appellation, 
misunderstand  both  its  point  and  its  meaning.   The  Bramins  in- 
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date,  as  a  contetnpttfous  appeUation>  tod  i>6tbap9 
odginatedwith  the  foreign  cavalry,  whendisbaoded^ 
to  make  room  for  Deocanees  in  the  army.of  Beeji^ 
poor.  They  were  always  fouod  particolatrly.  serw 
viceahlein  atopping  roads,  and  intercepting  supplies^ 
la  hanging  on  the  rear  of'  a  flying  enemyi  and  in 
plundering  and  devastating  a  country. 

In  the  year  1578,  Ferishta  mentions  that 

.1578.  ^^<^^s^s  ^^^  committed  by  some  of  the 
Bergee  chiefs  in  their  jagheers  in  the  Car**- 
natic ;  and  a  considerable  force  was  detached 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  them ;  but^  after 
a  year  of  constant  skirmishing,  the  officer  sent 
against  them  stated  the  impossibility  of  making  any 
impression  on  the  Bergee  horse ;  and  the  Sultan,  Ali 
Adll  Shah,  with  that  treachery  for  which  the 
Deccan  has  always  been  notorious,  formed  a  scheme 
for  drawing  them  into  his  power,  and  putting  their 
phie&  to  death..  His  instrument  for  this  detestable 
purpose  was  a  Bramin,  named  Vasoojee  Punt,  who 
succeeded  in  betraying  most  of  them. 

The  Bergees,  however,  afterwards  attended  the 
standard  of  the  Sultan's  successor ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  we  find  them  actively  en^ 
gaged  in  their  usual  mode  of  warfare,  against  the 
army  of  Nizam  Shah. 

TheMahrattas  were  naturally  much  more  numerous 
in  the  armies  of  Beejapoor  and  Ahmednugur,  as 
these  kingdoms  extended  over  almost  the  whole  of 
Maharashtra,  but  some  of  them  served  in  the  army 

variably  apply  it  co  Mahratta  affiurs,  of  which  they  have  not  the 
sole  management. 
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of  Golcondah.  Neither  national  sentiment,  nor 
unity  of  language  and  religion,  prevented  their  %hb- 
ing  against  each  other.  Not  only  did  Mahratta 
subjects  of  these  governments  stand  in  array  op- 
posed to  each  other,  but  the  most  active  enmity 
was  frequently  evinced  between  members  of  the 
same  family.  They  fought  with  rancour  wherever 
individual  dispute,  or  hereditary  feuds  existed,  and 
that  spirit  of  rivalry  in  families,  which  was  foments 
ed  by  the  kings  of  the  Bahminee  d3masty  *,  was 
one  means  of  keeping  the  Mahrattas  poised  against 
each  other  in  the  dynasties  which  succeeded  them. 

Some  of  the  principal  Mahratta  chiefs,  under  the 
Beejapoor  state,  were,  1st.  ChunderRao  Moray; 
Sd.  Rao  Naik  Nimbalkur,  called  also  Phultun 
Rao;  Srd.  Joojhar  RaoGhatgay ;  4th.  Rao  Manay; 
5th.  Ghorepuray;  6th.  Duflay;  7th.  Sawunt 
Buhadur,  Deshmookh  of  Waree,  &c. 

Those  under  Ahmednugur  were,  1st.  Rao  Jadow; 
2d.  Raja  Bhonslay,  and  many  others  of  less  note. 

In  regard  to  the  chiefs  under  Beejapoor,  a  person 
named  Moray,  originally  a  naik  in  the  Camatic, 
was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Eusoof  Adil  Shah  to 
the  command  of  a  body  of  12,000  Hindoo  in&ntry, 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  that  strong  tract 
which  is  situated  between  the  Neera  and  the  Wama 
rivers.  In  this  enterprize  Moray  was  successful ; 
he  dispossessed  the  descendants  of  the  raja  Sirkay, 
and  completely  suppressed  the  depredations  of 
their  abettors ;  the  principal  of  whom  were  families 
named  Goozur,  Mamoolkur,  Mohitey,  and  Maha- 

*  Papers  respecting  hereditary  dbputes  in  Mahratta  families, 

Ghatgay's  Bukcr,  Ac. 
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reek.  Moray,  for  this  service,  was  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Chunder  Rao ;  and  his  son  Yeswunt  Rao, 
having  distinguished  himself  in  a  battle  fought 
near  Purinda  with  the  troops  of  Boorahan  Nizam 
Shah,  in  which  he  captured  a  green  flag,  was  con- 
firmed in  succession  to  his  father  as  Raja  of  Jowlee, 
and  had  permission  to  use  the  standard  he  had 
won.  Their  posterity  ruled  in  the  same  tract  of 
country  for  seven  generations ;  and  by  their  mild 
and  useful  administration,  that  inhospitable  region 
became  extremely  populous.  All  the  successors 
of  the  first  Moray  assumed  the  title  of  Chunder 
Rao.  The  invariable  submission  manifested  by 
this  raja,  probably  induced  the  government  to  exact 
little  more  than  a  nominal  tribute  from  districts 
producing  so  little,  and  which  had  always  been  in 
disorder  under  Mahomedan  management 

Another  principal  chief,  imder  the  Beejapoor 
government,  was  the  Naik  of  Phultun,  whose  title 
was  Rao  Naik  Nimbalkur,  or  Phultun  Rao.  The 
original  name  of  this  family  is  said  to  have  been 
Powar ;  the  name  Nimbalkur  is  derived  from  the 
village  of  Nimbalik,  now  called  Nimluk,  where  his 
ancestor  resided.  The  origin  of  his  Deshraookhee 
claims,  on  Phultun  Desh,  is  unknown  :  the  family 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Maharash- 
tra. Nimbalkur  was  made  sur-deshmookh  of 
Phultun,  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, by  the  King  of  Beejapoor,  as  appears  by  ori- 
ginal sunnuds  of  that  date.  The  Deshmookh  of 
Phultun  is  said  to  have  become  a  Polygar,  and  to 
have  withheld  the  revenues  of  the  district  repeated- 
ly;  but  the  exact  periods  are  not  ascertained^ 
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Wungcgee  Ndk,  however,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Jugpal,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  notorious  for  his  restlesis 
and  predatory  habits.  Tlie  sister  of  Jugpal  was  the 
grandmother  of  the  famous  Sivajee.  'Nimbalkur 
fiever  exchanged  his  ancient  title  of  Naik  ^  for  that 
<^Raja. 

Joojhar  Rao  Deshmookh  of  Mullaoree,  was  chief 
of  a  powerful  family  of  Ghatgays ;  their  native  coun- 
try is  Kuttao  Desh,  and  is  separated  from  that  of 
the  Nimbalkurs  by  the  Mahdeo  range  of  hills.  The 
GUiatgays  were  Deshmookhs  and  Surdeshmookhs 
of  the  Pergunna  of  Maun,  and  their  chief  had  a 
munsub  under  theBahminee  dynasty:  they  did  not 
obtain  the  title  of  Surdeshmookh  till  the  year  1626, 
when  it  was  given  to  Nagojee  Ghatgay,  as  an  un- 
conditional favour  by  Ibrahim  Adii  Shah,  together 
with  file  title  of  Joojhar  Rao.  The  amount  of 
revenue  payable  to  a  Surdeshmookh  t  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  deeds  of  the  Edil  Shahee 
kings.  The  great  ancestor  of  the  family,  Kam 
Raje  Ghatgay,  had  a  small  munsub  under  the  Ba- 
hminee  d3masty.  From  that  period  till  the  present 
day,  the  Ghatgays  have  been  notorious  for  their 
family  feuds.  They  held  Enam  and  Jagheer  lands 
under  the  Beejapoor  state,  and  served  that  govem- 

*  Naikwaree,  which  is  now  used  to  denominate  a  particular 
officer,  a  sort  of  hereditary  land  measurer  on  the  village  estab- 
lishment, was  formerly  a  title  of  respect,  like  the  present  jee, 
or  as  we  would  say  Mr.  Mahratta  officers  in  charge  of  forts 
under  the  Beejapoor  government  are  frequently  termed  Naik- 
waree  in  Persian  MSS.  and  deeds. 

t  Aurungzebe  allowed  the  old  Surdeshmookhs  2  per  cent., 
as  appears  by  sunnuds  of  his  time. 
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ment  with  a  body  of  horse.  Their  Jagheer  was  im- 
mediately subject  to  the  control  of  the  Mokassadar. 

The  head  of  the  Manay  family  was  Deshmookh 
of  Muswar,  adjoining  the  district  of  the  Ghatgays. 
The  Manays  were  distinguished  Sillidars  under  the 
Beejapoor  government^  but  nearly  as  notorious  for 
their  revengeful  character  as  the  Sirkays. 

The  Ghorepurays  were  originally  named  Bhons- 
lay ;  and  their  ancestor  acquired  the  present  sur- 
name, according  to  their  family  legend,  during  the 
Bahminee  dynasty,  from  having  been  the  first  to 
scale  a  fort  in  the  Concan,  which  was  deemed; 
impregnable,  by  fastening  a  cord  round  the  body 
of  a  ghorepur^  or  guana.  They  were  Deshmookhs 
under  the  Beejapoor  government,  and  divided  into 
two  distinct  families,  the  one  of  Kapsee,  near  the 
Wama  river,  the  other  of  Moodholei  near  the  Gut- 
purba.  *  The  Ghorepurays  appear  to  have  signa- 
lized themselves  at  a  very  early  period.  The  title 
of  Umeer  Ool  Oomrah,  was  conferred  on  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Kapsee  family,  by  the  Beeja- 
poor kings. 

The  Duflays  were  Deshmookhs  of  the  Pergunna 
of  Jhutt,  not  far  from  Beejapoor ;  their  original 
name  was  Chowan,  and  they  acquired  the  surname 
of  Duflay,  from  their  village  of  Duflapoor,  of  which 

*  The  Eapseekur  and  Moodholekur  were  known  under  the 
Beejapoor  government,  the  former  by  the  notv^,  the  latter  by 
the  saihkus  Ghorepurays^;  a  distinction  which  both  families  keep 
up,  but  for  which  tliey  can  give  no  satisfactory  reason  :  the  first 
Ghorepuray  that  joined  Sivajee,  was  one  of  the  former.  The 
head  of  the  latter  is  the  Patell  of  a  village  near  Satara. 
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they  were  hereditary  Patells.    They  held  a  mun- 
sub,  but  no  title  from  the  Beejapoor  kings. 

The  Sawunts  were  hereditary  Deshmookhs  of 
Waree,  near  Goa»  and  acquired  the  title  of  Buha^ 
dar  from  the  kings  of  Beejapoor,  during  some  of 
the  wars  against  the  Portuguese.  Their  original 
name  was  Bhonslay,  and  their  chief  is  frequently, 
to  this  day,  styled  the  Bhonslay.  It  is  remarkable 
of  their  territory,  that  the  ancient  appellation  of 
the  family  is  preserved  in  our  modem  maps.  *  They 
were  distinguished  as  commanders  of  infantr}^  a 
service  best  adapted  to  the  country  which  they  in- 
habited. 

The  principal  Mahratta  chiefs,  in  the  service  of 
the  Ahmednugur  state,  was  Jadow  Rao,  Desh- 
mookh  of  Sindkheir,  supposed  with  much  proba^ 
bility,  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  Raja  of 
Deogurh.  No  Mahratta  family  was  so  powerful 
as  the  Jadows.  Lookhjee  Jadow  Rao,  in  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  held  a  Jagheer,  under  the 
Nizam  Shahee  government,  for  the  support  of  ten 
thousand  hoi*se, 

There  was,  likewise,  a  respectable  Mahratta  fa- 
mily, surnamed  Bhonslay,  particularly  connected 
with  the  history  contained  in  the  following  pages» 
which  first  rose  into  notice  under  the  Ahmednugur 
government  They  are  said  to  have  held  several 
Patellships;  but  their  principal  residence  was  at 
the  village  of  Verole  f,  near  Doulutabad.     Babjee 

*  The  ancient  nanie  of  their  country  is  Koodhal  Desh,  a  sub- 
division of  Gohurasht. 

f  It  is  the  village  close  to  the  celebrated  caves  of  Ellora,  and 
from  which  they  take  their  name. 
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Bhonslay  had  two  sons,  the  elder  named  Mallojee ; 
and  the  .younger  Wittoojee.  Mallqjee  was  early 
married  to  Deepa  Bye,  the  sister  of  Wungqjee,  or 
Jugpal  Rao  Naik  Nimbalkur,  Deshmookh  of  Phul- 

tun.    At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  in  the  year 
isri'   ^^77»  by  the  interest  of  Lookhjee  Jadow 

Rao,  he  was  entertained  in  the  service 
of.  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah,  with  a  small  party  of 
horse,  of  which  he  was  the  proprietor.  He  had 
no  children  for  many  years,  which  is  considered 
a  great  misfortune  amongst  Hindoos.  He  was  a 
rigid  votary  of  the  deity  Mahdeo,  and  the  goddess 
Dewee  Bhowanee,  of  Tooljapoor,  was  the  Koolswa- 
my  of  his  family ;  but  both  deities  had  been  invoked 
in  vain  to  grant  an  heir.  A  celebrated  Mahomedan 
saint  or  peer,  named  Shah  Shuree^  residing  at  Ah- 
mednugur,  was  engaged  to  ofier  up  prayers  to  this 
desirable  end;  and  Mallojee's  wife  having  shortly 
after  given  birth  to  a  son,  in  gratitude  to  the  peer's 
supposed  benediction,  the  child  was  named  after 
Mm,  Shah,  with  the  Mahratta  adjunct  of  respect, 

jee  ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year,  a  second  son 

1I94.  ^^   ^  ^^^^    manner   named    Shureeijee. 

.  Shahjee  was  bom  in  1594. 
Mallojee  Bhonslay  was  an  active  Sillidar,  and 
had  acquitted  himself  so  well,  in  various  duties  in- 
trusted to  him,  that  he  began  to  attain  distinction. 
He  had,  by  some  means,  made  an  addition  to  his 
small  body  of  horse,  and  was  always  much  noticed 
by  his  first  patron  Jadow  Rao.  His  elder  son 
Shahjee  was  a  remarkably  fine  boy;  and  on  the 

^    occasion. of  the  celebration  of  the  Hoolee 

1599.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  y^^  1599)  when  Shahjee  was 
five  years  old,  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
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the  house  of  Jadow  Rao.  It  is  usual  for  all  casts  of 
Hindoos  to  meet  on  that  occasion,  at  the  residence 
of  some  principal  person,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
festival ;  and  when  there  is  any  footing  of  intimacy, 
the  children  often  accompany  their  fathers  to  the 
place  of  assembly.  Shahjee,  on  this  occasion,  was 
noticed  by  Jadow  Rao,  who  good  naturedly  called 
the  boy  towards  him,  and  seated  him  beside  his 
daughter  named  Jeejee,  a  pretty  child  of  three  or 
four  years  old.  The  children  began  to  play  to- 
gether, when  Jadow  Rao,  in  the  joy  of  hxi  heart, 
thoughtlessly  asked  his  daughter,  <<  Well,  girl,  wilt 
thou  take  this*  boy  as  thy  husband  ?''  and  turning 
round  to  the  company,  observed  in  the  same  strain, 
"  they  are  a  fine  pair."  The  children,  at  this  time, 
happening  to  throw  some  of  the  red  colour  at  each 
other,  which  is  a  common  amusement  on  this  fes« 
tival,  the  circumstance  occasioned  a  great  deal  of 

laughter  in  the  assembly.   This  mirth,  how* 
1599.  ^^^^^  ^^  disturbed  by  Mallojee  Bhonsla}^s 

rising  up  and  saying,  <<  take  notice,  friends, 
Jadow  has  this  day  become  a  contracting  party 
with  me  in  marriage  ;"  to  which  some  of  those  pre- 
sent assented ;  but  Jadow  seemed  astonished,  and 
was  mute.  Affecting  to  treat  what  had  passed  as 
a  mere  joke,  Jadow  Rao,  next  day,  asked  Mallojee 
to  a  dinner,  but  he  declined  the  invitation,  unless 
Jadow  would  formally  recognize  Shahjee  as  his  soil* 
inJaw.  This  Jadow  Rao  peremptorily  refused ;  and 
his  wife  being  a  proud  woman  of  high  spirit,  was 
very  indignant  at  his  having,  even  in  jest,  matched 
her  daughter  with  such  a  person  as  the  son  of  Mal- 
lojee Bhonslay.  Mallojee  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  crafty  and  persevering,  little  scrupulous  about 
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the  means  employed,  so  that  his  end  could  be  at- 
tained.  He  retired  to  his  village,  where  it  is  pre- 
tended that  the  goddess  Bhowanee,  having  appear- 
ed to  him,  discovered  a  large  treasure ;  at  all  events 
he  and  his^  brother  Wittoojee  became  possessed  of 
money  in  some  secret  manner,  which,  in  that  trou» 
bled  period  of  the  Niz^tm  Shahee  government,  during 
the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
probably  by  robbery.  Their  confidant,  as  to  the 
fact  of  possessing  the  money,  was  a  soucar  or  banker 
of  Chumargoondee,  nafned  Seshao  Naik  Poonday, 
in  whose  hands  the  cash  was  deposited.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Mahratta  legend,  the  discovery  of  this 
treasure  was  merely  a  means  which  the  goddess 
affi)rded  to  effect  what  she  had,  on  first  appearing, 
declared  to  Mallojee ;  namely,  that  <^  there  shall  be 
one  of  thy  family  who  shall  become  a  king :  he 
shall  be  endowed  with  the  qualities  and  attributes 
of  Sambh  * :  he  bhall  re-establish  and  preserve  jus- 
tice in  Maharashtra,  and  remove  all  that  molest 
Bramins,  and  violate  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  his 
reign  shall  form  an  epoch,  and  his  posterity  shall 
mount  the  throne  for  twenty-seven  generations.** 

Mallojee  employed  his  fortune  in  the  purchase 
of  horses,  and  in  the  popular  works  of  digging 
tanks,  building  wells,  and  endowing  various  tem- 
ples ;  but  he  was  not  diverted  from  his  favourite 
scheme  of  being  connected  with  the  family  of 
Jadow  Rao.  Jugpal  Naik  Nimbalkur  of  Phultun, 
the  brother  of  Deepa  Bye,  Mallojee's  wife,  warmly 
interested  himself  to  promote  the  proposed  mar- 
riage of  his  nephew.  Wealth  too,  at  a  falling  court, 
like  that  of  Ahmednugur,  could  procure  any  thing; 

*  A  name  of  Mahdeo. 
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and  as  Jadow  Rao's  objection  was  now  confined 
merely  to  Mallojee's  rank,  this  was  soon  obviated, 
by  his  being  raised  to  the  command  of  five  thousand 
horse,  with  the  title  of  Mallojee  Raja  Bhonslay. 
The  forts  of  Sewneree  and  Chakun,  with  their 
dependent  districts,  were  likewise  placed  in  his 
charge ;  and  the  Pergunnas  of  Poona  and  Sopa 
made  over  to  him  in  Jagheer.  Thus,  every  ob- 
stacle being  removed,  Jadow  Rao  had  no  longer 

an  excuse  for  not  performing  what  he  was 
i^M.  ^^S^  to  by  his  sovereign.    The  marriage 

of  Shahjee  to  Jeejee  Bye  was  celebrated 
with  great  pomp,  and  was  honoured  by  the  prcr 
sence  of  the  sultan.  • 

,  The  Moghul  invasions,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  kingdoms  of  Ahmednugur,  Beejapoor, 
and  Golcondah,  had  a  great  influence  on  the  rise 
of  the  Mahrattas.  The  revolutions  which  took 
place  in  Hindoostan,  and  which  placed  the  descend- 
ants of  Timour  on  the  imperial  throne,  gave  the 
princes  of  the  Bahminee  dynasty  an  opportunity 
of  .firmly  establishing  their  power;  and  had  the 
Moghul  emperors  been  in  a  condition  to  attempt 
the. conquest  of  the  Deccan,  whilst  the  united 
kingdom  existed,  it  probably  would  have  been  the 
means  of  preserving  two  rival  Mahomedan  em- 
pires in  India,  for  a  much  longer  period  than  either 

of  them  endured.      When  the  great  but 
^*^    ambitious  Akber  projected  the  subversion 

of  the  Deccan  monarchies,  they  were  not 
only  in  a  state  of  war&re  with  each  other,  but  in- 

*  The  above  account  of  the  ancient  Mahratta  families  is  from 
MSS.y  old  deeds,  and  records  in  the  possession  of  their  de- 
scendants. 
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ternal  dissensions  paralyzed  their  individual  efforts. 
The  kingdom  of  Ahmednugur,  in  particular,  was 
a  prey  to  disorder,  occasioned  by  the  contests  of 
two  parties :  the  one  headed  by  a  Hindoo*,  the 
other  by  Abyssinian  nobles,  t  The  Hindoo  faction, 
though  they  soon  repented  of  the  measure,  were 

the  first  to  invite  the  interference  of  the 
1605.  ^<)ghuls ;  and  the  emperor  Akber,  at  his 

death,  in  1605,  was  not  only  in  possession 
of  Candeish,  which  he  had  wrested  from  the  in- 
dependent  Mahomedan  princes  who  had  long 
governed  it,  but  of  a  portion  of  the  territory  be- 
longing to  Nizam  Shah,  comprehending  a  great 
part  of  Berar,  and  the  fort  of  Ahmednugur^t 
with  some  districts  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Ah- 
mednugur  fell  to  the  Moghuls,  during  the  minority 
of  Buhadur  Nizam   Shah,  whom  they  sent  into 

*  Of  this  HindoOt  whom  Ferishta  calls  Mean  Rajoo,  I  have 
obtained  no  satisfactory  account,  nor  is  any  mention  made  of 
him  in  any  Mahratta  MSS.  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

f  Several  of  the  Nizam  Shahee  kings  |iad  Abyssinian  wives, 
and  the  nobles  alluded  to,  are  said  to  have  been  chiefly  the  con- 
nections of  these  wives. 

%  It  sustained  two  memorable  sieges  before  it  wasfinally  taken; 
and  its  first  defence,  maintained  by  Chaund  Beebee,  the  widow 
of  Ali  Adil  Shah  of  Beejapoor,  was  perfectly  heroic.  The 
Chaund  Beebee,  who  was  assassinated,  during  the  second  siege, 
still  lives  in  Deccan  story,  and  Deccan  song,  a  heroine  unrival- 
led. This  celebrated  lady,  the  historian  Khafee  "Khan  calls  the 
daughter  of  Boorahan  Nizam  Shah ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Hoossein  Nizam  Shah,  and  given  in  marriage, 
with  the  fort  of  Sholapoor,  as  her  portion,  to  Ali  Adil  Shah  in 
1564>,for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  alliance  then  formed  against 
the  Raja  of  the  Carnatic.  Some  years  after  her  husband's 
death,  she  returned  to  Ahmednugur. 
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perpetual  confinement  in  GwaUon  But  the  Nizam 
Shahee  state,  though  its  capital  was  reduced^  and 
its  lawful  prince  imprisoned,  was  still  far  from 
being  subdued.  The  Abyssinian  faction,  headed 
by  a  man  of  uncommon  genius,  named  MuUik 
Umber,  attained  the  chief  control ;  set  up  a  new 
king,  by  the  title  of  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah  the  II., 
hoisted  the  Byheree  standard  on  the  impregnable 
rock  of  Doulutabad,  and  soon  became  equally 
formidable  and  respectable. 

Of  the  origin  vof  MuUik  Umber  there  are,  va*- 
rious  traditions :  the  most  consistent  of  them  is, 
that  he  was,  in  his  youth,  a  personal  adherent  of* 
Chungeze  Khan%  the  too  loyal  t  minister  of  Mor- 
tiza Nizam  Shah  the  I.,  and  from  his  able  patron, 
it  is  probable  he  acquired  some  of  that  knowledge 
by  which  he,  in  a  short  time,  regulated  the  country, 
improved  the  revenue,  and  on  the  threatened  fron- 
tier of  the  Deccan,  became,  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  its  bulwark  of  protection  from  foreign  con- 
quest 

The  accession  y)f  Jehangeer,  and  the  rebellion 
of  his  son  Sultan  Khosrou,  afforded  Mullik  Umber 
some  respite  from  Moghul  invasion  ;  he  had  leisure 
to  commence  his  revenue  arrangements,  to  esta- 
blish his  authority  in  those  parts  of  the  Ahmed- 
nugur  territory,  not  occupied  by  the  imperial  troops, 
and  to  make  his  regency  respected  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  sultans  of  Beejapoor,  and  Golcondah, 
unfortunately  for  the  stabUity  of  their  own  king- 

*  MahrattaMSS. 

f  Aware  of  the  contenU  of  the  cup,  he  swallowed  thepoiaon 
tendered  by  his  un^ateful  sovereign.    (Ferishta.) 
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doms,  did  not  view  the  rise  of  Mullik  Umber  &- 
vourably.  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  bore  him  a  personal 
enmity,  and  both  kingd  were  likely  to .  disapprove 
of  a  usurpation,  which  might,  from  such  an  ex- 
ample, be  speedily  followed  in  their  own  courts. 
A.  D.  Mullik  Umber  founded  the  city  of  Khir- 
1610.  kee*,  near  Doulutabad,  where  he  esta- 
blished his  capita],  and  built  several  splendid  pa- 
laces. He  repeatedly  defeated  the  Moghul  armies, 
and  for  a  time  recovered  the  fort  of  Ahmednugur, 
and  the  districts  in  Berar.  Though  almost  con- 
stantly engaged  in  war,  this  great  man  found 
leisure  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  for- 
ward those  arrangements  in  finance,  which  have 
left  his  name  in  every  village  of  his  country,  far 
more  venerated  as  a  ruler,  than  renowned  as  a  ge- 
neral. He  abolished  revenue  farming,  and  com- 
mitted the  management  to  Bramin  agents,  under 
Mahomedan  superintendence;  he  restored  such 
parts  of  the  village  establishment  as  had  fallen  into 
decay ;  and  he  revived  a  mode  of  assessing  the 
fields,  by  collecting  a  moderate  proportion  of  the 
actual  produce  in  kind,  which,  afler  the  ex- 
perience of  several  seasons,  was  commuted  for 
a  payment  in  money  settled  annually  ac- 
I6I4'.  <^^rding  to  the  cultivation,  f  By  such  means 
his  districts  soon  became  thriving  and  popu- 

*  Frequently  written  Gurka  by  Mahomedan  authors.  Its 
name  of  Khirkee  was  afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  changed  to 
Aorungabadl 

f  This  account  of  Mullik  Umber's  famous  revenue  arrange- 
ments is  principally  upon  the  authority  of  Mahratta  M8S., 
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lous ;  and  although  his  expenditure  was  great,  his 
finances  were  abundant. 

But  Mullik  Umber  was  not  always  pros- 
I615'.  Parous;  he  frequently  experienced  severe 

reverses,  and  about  the  year  1621,  some  of 

the  principal  Mahrattas  in  his  service  were 
^2L  hiduced  to  quit  his  standard,  and  go  over 

to  the  Moghuls.  The  most  important  defec- 
tion was  that  of  Lookhjee  Jadow  Rao,  Deshmookh 
of  Sindkheir,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as 
a  principal  Mahratta  chief  under  the  Nizam  Shahee 
government.  The  manner  in  which  the  Moghuls 
received  and  rewarded  him,  is,  in  itself,  a  proof  of 
the  great  power  and  consequence  which  the  Mah- 
rattas had  by  that  time  attained.  A  munsub  of 
24,000,  with  15,000  horse  was  conferred  upon  him, 
and  such  of  his  relations  as  accompanied  him  were 
all  raised  to  high  rank. 

But  the  rebellion  of  the  Prince  Shah  Jehan, 
again  called  off  the  attention  of  the  imperial  troops, 

and  MuUik  Umber,  before  his  death,  which 
1626.  happened  in  the  beginning  of  1626,  once 

more  triumphed  in  the  Deccan.  Ibrahim 
Adil  Shah  of  Beejapoor  did  not  survive  Mullik 
Umber  above  a  year.  The  memory  of  both  is  still 
preserved  with  much  respect  in  the  legends  of  the 
countries  where  they  ruled.  The  mausoleum  of 
the  latter  still  stands,  the  most  perfect  and  the  most 


where  it  is  stated  that  his  assessment  was  two  fifths  of  the  pro- 
duce of  government  lands.  Tradition  says  his  money  commu- 
tation was  about  one  third. 
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beautiful  of  the  many  buildings  which  remain 
among  the  ruins  of  Beejapoor,  to  attest  its  former 
grandeur,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  nobles  and 
kings. 

During  the  wars  of  Mullik  Umber,  the  Mah- 
rattas  in  his  service  were  frequently  conspicuous. 
Shahjee  Bhonslay,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
Mallojee  in  the  Jagheer,  particularly  distinguished 
himself  in  a  great  battle  with  the  Moghuls,  fought 
in  the  year  1620,  near  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Ahmednugur  territory,  in  which,  although 
Mullik  Umber  was  defeated,  no  share  of  the  blame 
was  attached  to  the  Mahrattas.  In  the  account 
of  the  battle,  Lookhjee  Jadow  Rao  is  mentioned 
as  well  as  Shahjee,  and  one  of  the  Naiks  *  of  Phul- 
tun  was  killed  on  the  same  occasion. 

Up  to  this  period,  since  the  first  conquest  of  the 
country,  we  find  little  trace  of  the  Hindoo  natives 
of  Maharashtra  in  Mahomedan  history  t;   their 

*  This  is  supposed  by  the  present  Jan  Rao  Naik  Nimbalkur  to 
have  been  his  ancestor  Jugpal,  who  was  killed  about  this  period. 
Though  the  Naiks  of  Phultun  held  their  Jagheer  from  the  Bee- 
japoor  government,  this  circumstance  affords  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah's  having  assisted  Mullik  Umber, 
or  that  there  was  a  general  confederacy  against  the  Moghuls. 
From  the  character  of  Jugpal,  who,  according  to  the  family 
legends,  was  always  present  where  there  was  hunting  or  fight- 
ing, he  may  have  joined  without  the  authority  of  his  government. 

f  Ferishta's  history,  which  is  deservedly  considered  our  best 
authority,  ends  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
From  that  period,  for  the  ensuing  forty  years,  or  up  to  the  final 
dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednugur,  I  have  adopt- 
ed  the  work  of  Khafee  Khan  as  the  most  consistent  and  au* 
thentic  source,  respecting  that  obscure  period  of  Deccan  his- 
tory.   Khafee  Khan  was  the  assumed  name  of  the  author,  his 

VOL,  !•  H 
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leaders  and  their  nation  are  almost  nameless^  but 
we  shall  now  see  them  fast  rising  into  consequence^ 
and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  enter  a  little 


real  name  was  Mohummud  Hashem  Khan.  He  was  the  son  of 
Khwajeh  Meer,  aJso  an  historian,  and  an  officer  of  high  rank  in 
the  service  of  Moraud  Bukhsh  ;  but  after  that  prince's  confine- 
ment and  death,  he  came  into  the  employment  of  Aurungzebe* 
Mohummud  Hashem  Khan  was  brought  up  in  Aurungzebe'a 
service^  and  was  employed  by  him  both  in  political  and  military 
situations.  His  history  has  been  frequently  referred  to,  and 
large  extracts  from  it  have  appeared  in  various  works,  particu* 
larly  in  the  Seyr  Mutuakhereen,  but  no  English  translation  of 
the  history  his  been  published.  Dow's  tliird  volume  would 
have  been  much  more  vi^uable,,  had  he  adopted  Khafee  Khan 
as  his  only  authority.  The  history  was  written  after  Aurung- 
zebe's  death ;  the  great  blank  in  the  Moghul  history,  which  oc- 
curs from  the  tenth  year  of  that  Emperor's  reign,  is  very  indiffer- 
ently supplied,  but  after  the  twenty-third  yem*  of  the  reign,  the 
account  is  itiil,  and  is  frequently  8uppoi:ted  by  other  authorities^ 
or  rather^  at  tliat  period,  serves  to  corroborate  them. 

During  repeated  visits  to  the  ancient  city  of  Beejapoor^ 
which  was  comprehended  in  a  tract  of  territory  for  some  time 
under  my  superintendence^  I  endeavoured  to  collect  from  the 
descendants  of  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  once  splendid  en- 
dowments of  its  mosques  and  mausoleums,  all  the  manuscripts^ 
deedfl,  and  papers,  in  their  possession.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  those  which  bore  the  smallest  reference  to  my  subject : 

let.  Original  memoranda  for  a  history  of  Bejapoor,  partly 
arranged  by  Abool  Hoossein  Qazee,  who  died  a  few  years 
before  the  city  was  finally  captured  ;  the  papers,  said  to  be  in 
kis  own  handwriting,  are  in  possession  of  a  Peer-zaduh,  styled 
Sahib  Huzruty  son-in-law  of  Abdooilah  Sal^ib,  a  very  venerable 
and  sensible  old  man,  the  most  respectable  person  now  in  Bee* 
japoor.  He  is  full  of  legendary  information,  and  on  seeing 
and  conversing  with  him,  in  the  midst  of  lofty  domes  and 
fieJiing  palaces,  one  fancies  himsdf  in  company  with  the  last  of 
the  inhtbitants  of  that  wonderful  place. 
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more  fully  into  the  detail  of  events  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  rise  of  Sivajee. 

Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  whose  death  we  have 
1628.  J"^^  mentioned,  was  the  second  of  that  nam^ 
who  had  filled  the  throne  of  Begapoon 
He  left  to  his  son  Mohummud  Adil  Shah,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  15th  or  l6th  year  of  his  age, 
a  large  treasury,  a  country  still  flourishing,  and  an 
army,  the  strength  of  which  .appears  exaggerated  • 
when  stated  at  eighty  thousand  horse,  with  upwairds 

of  200,000  infantry  in  pay,  including  his  garrisons. 

-  ■  I.   II    I     ■  I  ■    I   I  ..I  .       I     I    ■  .  ■  .1.  .^ 

2d.  A  history  of  Beejapoor,  by  Meer  Ibrahim,  son  of  Meer 
Hoossein  Liohr.  This  work,  which  the  Deccan  Mahomedans 
frequently  quote  without  understanding  it,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  collection  of  names  and  dates,  expressing  the  dates  io 
letters,  and  something  of  the  characters  of  each  individual 
whose  death  is  thus  recorded. 

Sd.  A  history  of  Ali  Adil  Shah,  the  Second,  written  by 
Noor  Ullah,  the  son  of  Syud  Ali  Mohummud  Hoosseinee 
Qadree,  in  which  there  is  some  very  useful  information  amongst 
a  great  deal  of  rubbish. 

4th.  The  Ali  Namu,  an  historical  poem,  of  the  reign  of 
Ali  Adil  Shah,  the  Second.  It  is  written  by  Nusserut  the 
only  poet  of  Beejapoor,  excepting  Hashiraee,  who  translated 
Yusoof  and  Zuleikha  into  Hindoostanee  verse.  The  works  of 
Nusserut  are,  the  Ali  Namu,  and  Goolshun-i-eshq,  a  copy  of 
the  former  was  found  in  Tippoo's  library  at  Seringi^atamy  and 
18  not  uncommon. 

5th.  A  history  of  Beejapoor,  written  by  Syud  Moideen 
Peerzaduh,  suggested  by  numerous  inquiries  put  to  him  by 
£Qg\i^  ofl&cers,  who  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  viating 
Beejapoor  since  the  last  Mahratta  w^-  It  was  finished  iu 
January  1821 ;  and  although  great  pains  have  been  taken,  the 
author's  dates,  by  confusing  the  Soorsun  and  Heejree  eras, 
are  frequently  much  misplaced.  His  industry,  however,  is  very 
oommendable. 
.  *  Jft^apoor  MSS, 

H  ^ 
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-  MuUik  Umber  left  two  sons,  Futih  Khan,  and 
Chungeze  Khan- :  he  was  succeeded  as  regent  of  the 
Nizam  Shahee  kingdom  by  his  eldest  son,  Futih 
Khan.  The  new  regent  prosecuted  the  war  against 
the  Moghuls,  but  being  entirely  destitute  of  his 
father's  abilities,  he  would  haye  been  worsted,  had 
not  the  Moghul  general,  Khan  Jehan  Lodi,  granted 
him  an  armistice  on  very  favourable  terms. 

The  Sultan  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah  the  II. 
leW.   ^^  attaining  man's   estate,   was  naturally 

desirous  of  circumscribing  the  power  of  the 
regent,  and  the  violent  and  inconsistent  conduct  of 
Futih  Khan,  rendered  this  object  a  matter  of  easy 
accomplishment;  otherwise  it  could  never  have 
been  effected  by  this  prince,  who  was  vindictive, 
versatile,  and  totally  unfit  for  the  difficult  conjunc- 
ture in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  placed. 
Assisted  by  an  officer  named  Tukurrib  Khan,  he 

succeeded  in  throwing  Futih  Khan  injto  con- 
16S0.   fin^iwcnt ;  on  which  event,  the  Mahratta  chief 

Lookhjee  Jadow  Rao  immediately  offered  to 
return  to  his  allegiance.  But  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah 
had  conceived  mortal  offence  at  his  desertion,  and 
only  pretended  to  listen  to  his  overtures,  until  he 
had  allured  him  to  a  conference  within  the  fort  of 
Doulutabad,  where  he  treacherously  mui*dered 
him  with  several  of  his  relations.  His  widow,  a 
person  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice,  on  hearing  what  had  happened,  fled  with 
the  troops  of  her  husband  to  Sindkheir,  whence,  . 
accompanied  by  her  brother-in-law,  Jugdeo  Rao 
Jadow,  she  repaired  to  the  imperial  camp,  where, 
by  her  intercession,  Jugdeo  Rao  was  confirmed  in 
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the  Jagheer,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  five  thousand 
horse ;  ever  after  which,  the  Jadows  of  Sindkheir 
(faithfully  adhered  to  the  Moghuls. 

The  Emperor  Jehangeer  died  in  16^7, 
1628.   ^^^>  ^°  ^^^  following  year,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Shah  Jehan.     The. new  Emperor 
bore  a  personal  enmity  to  Khan  Jehan  Lodi,  then 
governor  of  the  Moghul  conquests  in  the  Deccan» 
He  removed  him  from  his  government  to  that  of 
Malwa,  and  invited  him  to  court.    Though  at  first 
received  with  much  courtesy,  he  afterwards  sus- 
pected treachery,  fled  into  the  Deccan,  and  sought 
refuge  on  the  confines  of  Buglana,  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  Nizam  Shah.     A  force  was  immediately 
sent  in  pursuit  of  him ;  but  the  Zumeendars,  or 
Deshmookhs  of  the  country,  rose  in  his  defence,  re- 
pulsed the  Moghul  troops,  and  could  not  be 
1629*  ii^duced,  by  promises  or  threats,  to  give  him 
up.     Shah  Jehan  was  so  extremely  jealous 
of  Khan  Jehan  Lodi,  that  he  deemed  his  submission 
of  vital  importance  to  the  stability  of  his  throne. 
He  advanced  towards  the  Deccan  with  a  great 
army,  threatening  with  destruction  all  who  should 
afford  protection  to  Lodi,    or  espouse  his  cause* 
Having  had  considerable   experience   in  the  de- 
sultory mode  of  warfare  peculiar  to  the  Deccan,  he 
separated  his  army  into  three  divisions,  which  he 
placed  under  the  respective  command  of  Azim 
Khan,  Iradut  Khan,  and  Shaisteh  Khan.      The 
division  of  Azim  Khan  penetrated  by  the  Western 
route,  and  he  being  a  very  active  officer,  soon  coni- 
pelled  Khan  Jehan  Lodi  to  fly  to  the  southwards 
Shahjee  Bhonslay  was  ope  of  the  supporters  of 
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Lodi ;  but  oh  his  flight,  Shahjee,  probably  fearing 

the  loss  of  his  Jagheer,  followed  the  example  of  his 

mother-in-law,  the  widow  of  Lookhjee  Jadow  Rao, 

and  made  a  tender  of  his  services  to  the 

ie29.  Moghul  Emperor  through  Azim  Khanj 
promising,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  safe 
conduct  and  a  letter  of  pardon,  to  repair  to  the  im- 
perial presence.  The  indulgence  being  granted, 
he  came  to  court,  accompanied  by  his  immediate 
dependents,  and  a  body  of  two  thousand  horse. 
Having  paid  his  respects  to  Shah  Jehan,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  6000  with  5000  horse ; 
many  of  his  dependants  were  also  raised  to  mun- 
subs,  and  Shahjee  was  not  only  confirmed  in  his 
Jagheer,  but  received  a*  grant  for  some  other 
districts,  the  names  of  which  no  where  appear ;  but 
Ahmednugur  was  probably  •  one  of  them.  Shah- 
jee's  cousin,  Kellojee  Bhonslay,  the  son  of  Wit- 
toojee,  went  over  to  the  imperial  service  about  the 
same  time,  and  received  a  munsub.  t 

Khan  Jehan  Lodi,  on  being  driven  from  the 
western  quarter  of  the  Nizam  Shahee  territory, 
repaired  to  Beejapoor,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse 
Mohummud  Adil  Shah  to  combine,  with  Mortiza 
Nizam  Shah,  in  repelling  Moghul  encroachment. 

*  I  say  probably  Ahmednugur,  because  Shahjee  had  no  here- 
ditary claim  to  the  Deshmookhee  of  Ahmednugur,  and  it  will 
hereafter  appear  that  his  son  Sivajee  set  up  such  a  pretension. 

f  Original  firman,  from  Siiah  Jehan,  to  Kellojee  Bhdnslay, 
found  in  possession  of  a  Mahratta,  who  headed  a  petty  insur- 
rection near  Vishalgurh,  in  1820.  Kellojee  Bhonslay  was  put 
to  death  by  Aurungzebe ;  the  time  and  circumstances  are  not 
ascertained.    Mahratta  MSS. 
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His  arguments  had  no  immediate  effect,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Doulutabad. 

During  the  season  of  1629-30  no  rain 

16^'.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Deccan,  and  a  famine,  accom* 
panied  by  pestilence,  ensued ;  but  on  its 
being  ascertained  that  Khan  Jehan  had  returned, 
notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which  disease,  and 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence  presented, 
Azim  Khan  marched  towards  Doulutabad.  His 
army  was  opposed  by  that  of  Nizam  Shah,  which 
had  ,taken  up  a  strong  position  for  the  purpose,  but 
was  driven  from  it  after  a  resolute  defence. 

This  defeat,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the 
country,  induced  Khan  Jehan  to  adopt  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  endeavouring  to  make  his  way 
to  the  Afghans  in  Cabul.  He  set  out,  but  was 
soon  closely  and  perseveringly  followed  by  the  im- 
perial troops ;  a  party  at  last  overtook  him,  when 
turning  on  his  numerous  pursuers,  at  the  head  of  a 
few  faithful  adherents,  he  fell  covered  with  wounds ; 
but  nobly  fought  on  to  his  last  breath,  in  a  manner 
which  obtained  for  him  the  admiration  of  the  most 
obdurate  of  his  enemies. 

Azim  Khan,  in  the  meantime,  pursued  the  ad- 
vantages which  his  victory  opened  to  him  ;  he  took 
possession  of  the  districts,  displaced  the  agents  of 
the  Nizam  Shahee  Jagheerdars  and  Munsubdars, 
and  bestowed  divisions  of  the  country  on  his  own 
adherents.  Marching  southward  from  Doulutabad, 
he  reduced  several  places,  and  surprised  the  strong 
fort  of  Dharoor  near  Bheer.  The  troops  of  Nizam 
Shah  appear  to  have  been  commanded  by  two 
officers,  Bahlole  Khan,   an   Afghan  adherent   of 
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Lodi,  and  Mukrib  Khan,  who  maintained  a  de- 
sultory warfare,  and  though  constantly  put  to  flight, 
remained  unsubdued. 

Mortiza  Nizam  Shah  found  that  disorder 

1631.  ^^^  ^^^^  threatened  him  on  all  sides ;  but 
had  neither  discernment  to  discover  the 
defects  of  his  administration,  nor  talents  to  apply 
a  remedy.  Losing  confidence  in  his  minister,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  his  prisoner,  Futih  Khan,  re- 
leased him  from  confinement,  and  restored  him  to 
power.  Tukurrib  Khan,  disgusted  by  this  proceed- 
ing, and  dreading  the  consequence  to  himself,  went 
over  to  Azim  Khan,  and  got  the  rank  of  6000 
horse  in  the  imperial  service.  His  defection,  at  this 
period,  was  useful  to  the  Moghuls,  as  they  were 
threatened  with  anew  enemy  in  the  person  of  Sultsui 
Mohummud  Adil  Shah. 

It  appears  that  a  secret  partition  treaty  had 
been  entered  into  betwixt  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah, 
and  the  Moghul  Emperor,  at  some  period  of  the 
war  with  MuUik  Umber,  the  conditions  of  which 
were,  that  the  Beejapoor  government,  if  it  afforded 
active  co-operation  in  reducing  the  Nizam  Shahee 
territory,  should  receive  the  districts  in  the  Concan 
belonging  to  that  state,  also  the  fort  of  Sholapoor^ 
with  five  forts  on  the  eastern  side,  communicating 
with  the  Edil  Shahee  districts  near  Beder,  of  which 
Dharobr  was  one.  But  Mohummud  Adil  Shah, 
though  he  appears  to  have  recognized  the  agree- 
ment in  the  first  ins^nce,  never  entered  heartily 
into  the  views  of  the  Moghuls  :  he  would  gladly 
have  seized  for  himself  a  portion  of  the  Nizam 
Shahee  territory ;  but  he  did  not  consider  it  politic 
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to  share  it  Yfith  such  a  formidable  power.  On  the 
present  occasion,  he  had  engaged  in  a  secret  nego« 
tiation  with  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah,  but  sent  forward 
an  army  under  his  general  Rendoollah  Khan,  giv- 
ing out  that  they  were  auxiliaries  proceeding  to 
join  the  Moghuls*  On  arriving  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Azim  Khan's  army,  Rendoollah  Khan 
sent  to  request  that  the  fort  of  Dharoor  might  be 
delivered  up  to  the  troops  of  Adil  Shah,  according 
to  the  treaty.  Azim  Khan  reasonably  objected, 
that  as  they  had  not  assisted  in  its  reduction, 
nor  as  yet  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  conditions, 
he  could  not  comply  with  the  demand ;  but,  as 
there  was  still  ample  opportunity  for  proving 
their  good  faith,  the  present  application  might 
be  a  future  consideration  with  the  Emperor. 
Meanwhile  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah  having  agreed 
to  restore  Sholapoor  to  the  king  of  Boejapoor, 
an  alliance  was  concluded  between  them,  which 
had  for  its  object  mutual  defence  against  the 
Moghuls. 

Occasion  of  quarrel,  however,  arose  between 
the  armies  of  Azim  Khan,  and  Rendoolah  Khan/ 
before  the  plans  of  the  confederates  were  matured, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  in  which  the  army  of  Bee- 
japoor  was  defeated. 

The  two  states,  in  alliance,  might  still  have  re- 
covered what  they  had  lost ;  but  Mortiza  Nizam 
Shah,  having  put  himself  in  the  power  of  the  ruffian 
whom  he  had  injured,  was,  about  this  time,  thrown 
into  prison,  and  strangled  by  order  of  Futih  Khan ; 
by  whom  also,  the  whole  of  the  nobility,  attached 
to  the  unfortunate  prince,  were  put  to  death. 
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To  excuse  these  acts  of  revenge  and  violence 
Futih  Khan  sent  a  petition  to  Shah  Jehaii,  repre* 
senting  that  he  had  thus  acted  on  purpose  to  testify 
his  regard  for  the  imperial  service,  and  that  he 
had  raised  the  son  of  the  deceased  to  the  vacant 
throne,  until  the  emperor's  pleasure  should  be. 
known. 

Shah  Jehan,  in  reply,  affected  to  believe  this 
representation;  and  although  he  considered  tke 
remaining  districts  of  the  kingdom  almost  sub* 
dued,  and  about  to  be  annexed  to  the  empire, 
yet,  as  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  obtain 
possession  of  many  of  the  forts  by  force,  he 
pretended  to  grant  them  to  the  orphan,  on 
condition  of  his  sending  the  best  elephants, 
and  the  most  valuable  of  the  jewels,  belonging  to 
the  Nizam  Shahee  family,  to  the  imperial  court 
Great  honours  were,  at  the  same  time,  conferred 
on  Futih  Khan ;  considerable  districts  were  pro- 
mised to  him  in  Jagheer,  and  amongst  others, 
some  of  those  formerly  granted  to  Shahjee'Bhonslay. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostiHties  with  Bee- 
japoor,  large  reinforcements  were  poured  into  the 
Deccan ;  and  Asif  Khan,  as  chief  in  command, 
passing  through  the  Nizam  Shahee  territory,  thus 
unexpectedly  detached  from  the  alliance,  invaded 
the  territory  of  Mohummud  Adil  Shah,  laid  it 
waste,  and  besieged  his  capital.  But  supplies 
having  been  cut  off,  and  the  operations  artfully 
protracted,  Asif  Khan  was  obliged  to  desist ;  and 
afler  plundering  and  destroying  the  country,  as 
far  west  as  Merich,  he  returned  with  his  army. 
Mohabet  Khan,  who  had  been  appointed  governor 
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of  the  Moghul  territory  in  the  Deccain,  when 
Khan  Jehan  Lodi  was  removed  to  Malwa,  now 
took  upon  himself  the  conduct  of  the  war.  It 
was  intended  to  prosecute  the  reduction  of  the 
Beejapoor  territory,  but  circumstances  changed  the 
scene  of  action. 

Futih  Khan  at  first  shewed  some  reluct- 

1632.  ^"^^  ^  P^^  ^^  ^^^'  el^hants  and  jewels 
demanded  T)f  him,  but  d)mpUanoe  being  en- 
forced, he  was  confirmed  as  regent;  and  allowed 
to  retain  the  promised  districts^  Shahjee  Bhonslay, 
disgusted  by  this  treatment,  made  overtures  t6  the 
Beejapoor  government,  thmugh  Morar  Punt,  an 
able  Bramin,  and  a  principal  minister  of  Mohum- 
mud  Adil  Shah. 

A  projected  enterprise  against  Doulutabad ' 
formed  a  partof  Shafajee's  proposals  to  Morar  Punt; 
and  he  so  strongly  represented  the  unprepared 
state  of  the  garrison,  the  general  defection  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  readiness  .with  which  all  who  had 
suffered  in  the  late  commotions  would  join  against 
both  Fufih  Khan  and  the  Moghuls,  that  the  king 
consented. 

Futih  Khan,  on  hearing  of  the  march  of  the 
Beejapoor  army,  reinforced  by  Shahjee,  sensible 
of  the  general  hatred  towards  himself  throughout 
the  country,  proposed  to  place  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  Moghul  general,. Mohabet  Khan, 
and  to  give  up  the  fort.  Mohabet  Khan»  much 
pleased  with  an  offer  so  advantageous,  marched^ ,  as 
soon  as  possible,  towards  Doulutabad.  '  The  army 
of  Beejapoor,  however,  arrived  first,  and,  to  pre- 
vent communication  with  the  fort,  threw  themselves 
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between  it  and  the  Moghuls.  A  battle,  of  course, 
ensued ;  the  ground  was  obstinately  contested  by 
the  Beejapoor  army,  and  Shahjee  creditably  sup- 
ported the  leading  part  he  bore  in  the  cause ;  but 
tljey  were  finally  driven  back,  and  forced  to  encamp 
sixteen  miles  on  the  opposite  side  of  Doulutabad« 

The  Beejapoor  chiefs,  who,  like  all  the  Dec- 
canees,  were  adepts  at  intrigue  and  negotiation 
where  force  was  ineffectual,  sent  messages  to 
Futih  Khan,  representing  how  much  he  should  sa* 
orifice  by  surrendering  the  fortress ;  and  that  if  he 
would  agree  to  remunerate  Shahjee,  and  not  de- 
liver  up  Doulutabad  to  the  emperor,  they  would 
support  him,  and  maintain  the  former  alliance. 
The  proposal  being  acceded  to,  both  in  con- 
junction, without  any  previous  declaration,  opened 
a  fire  on  the  Moghuls,  which  so  enraged  Mohabet 
Khan,  that  he  determined  on  regularly  investing 
the  place,  and  punishing  this  unparalleled  breach 
of  faith,  on  the  part  of  Futih  Khan.  Having  a 
fine  army,  with  many  experienced  officers,  he 
formed  a  part  of  it  into  three  divisions :  one  to 
oppose  the  Beejapoor  army ;  another  to  cover  the 
supplies  of  his  own  camp  ;  and  the  third  to  pre- 
vent any  provisions  or  stores  from  being  thrown 
into  the  fort  Each  was  to  support  the  other  as 
necessary,  whilst  the  main  body,  under  his  own 
superintendence,  was  destined  for  active  oper- 
ations against  the  fortress. 
^  jj^  The  attack  was  maintained  with  vigour 
Feb.  and  perseverance,  and  was  met  by  an 
'  equally  vigorous  defence ;  but  the  garrison, 
being  indifferently  provisioned,   were  obliged  to 
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capitulate^  after  an  eventful  siege  of  fifty-eight 
days.  Futih  Khan  was  divested  of  all  power,  and 
became  a  pensioner  of  the  Moghul  government.  • 
The  child  whom  he  had  set  up  was  placed  in  per- 
petual confinement  in  Gwalior,  being  the  second 
prince  of  this  house  immured  in  that  fortress. 

Shahjee  was  one  of  the  best  partizans  on  the 
side  of  the  Beejapoor  army  ;  and  it  became  an  ob- 
ject to  check  his  activity  by  any  means.  Whilst 
the  siege  of  Doulutabad  was  in  progress,  Mhaldar 
Khan,  the  Nizam  Shahee  governor  of  the  fort  of 
Trimbuck,  offered  his  services  to  the  emperor, 
through  Mohabet  Khan ;  by  whom  he  was  told, 
that  if  he  would  seize  Shahjee's  wife  and  family, 
then  residing  near  Byzapoor,  he  might  have  a  still 
better  opportunity  of  proving  his  zeal  for  the  cause 
he  had  embraced,  and  of  doing  a  very  acceptable 
piece  of  service.  The  Killidar  accordingly  made 
the  attempt,  and  succeeded  in  taking  the  wife  of 
Shahjee,  together  with  a  great  deal  of  property. 
The  object,  however,  was  not  answered,  from  cir- 
cumstances hereafter  explained  ;  and  some  of  the 
relations  having  become  security,  obtained  Jeejee 
Bye's  release,  and  conveyed  her  to  the  fort  of 
Kondaneh.t 

After  the  fall  of  Doulutabad,  Mohabet  Khan 
left  Khan  Dowran,  to  protect  that  neighbourhood, 
and  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  Beejapoor  troops. 

*  He  afterwarcb  became  mad,  and  died  from  the  effects  of 
an  old  wound  in  the  head. 

f  Beejapoor  MSS.  Khafee  Khan  mentions  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  Shahjee  was  captured  on  this  occasion,  but  I  cannot  find 
that  he  had  a  daughter. 
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They  r^red  before  him,  but  i^aintained  their  usual 
des^iltoiy  mode  of  warfare,  and  several  sharp. skir- 
mishes took  place,  in  one  of  which,  Nagojee*,  a 
Mahratta  officer  of  distinction,  was  killed :  some 
overtures  for  peace  were  made  by  Morar  Punt  j 
probably,  with  a  view  of  throwing  the  Moghul 
general  off  his  guard ;  for  when  Mohabet  Khan 
had  advanced  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
Beejapoor  territory,  a  large  detachment  set  off 
secretly^  and  by  forced  marches  endeavoured  to 
surprise  Doulutabad,  but  the  attempt  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Mohabet 
Kha.n  was  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  sultan 
Shuja,  the  emperor's  second  son,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Deccan.  Mohabet  Khan  remained  as 
his  director  in  the  management  of  affairs ;  but  still 
he  was  only  second  in  command,  and  the  war,  from 
that  time,  did  not  prosper  under  this  administra- 
tion.  Both  Mohabet  Khan  and  Sultan  Shuja 
16M.  ^^^^  recalled  in  the  ensuing  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  failed  to  reduce 
the  fortress  of  Purinda;  where  they  were  not 
only  repulsed,  but,  after  raising  the  siege,  they 
were  compelled  to  retreat  to  Burhanpoor. 

In  the  meantime  Shahjee,  after  the  surrender  of 
Doulutabad,  the  removal  of  Futih  K  han,  and  the 
confinement  of  the  young  prince,  aspired  to  the 
regency,  and,  accordingly,  proclaimed  another 
prince  as  the  lawful  heir  of  Nizam  Shah.  By  the 
assistance  of  some  Bramins,  he  commenced  regu- 

ft 

*  Supposed  to  be  Ni^jee  Ghatgay  Joojiiar  Rao,  who  waa 
kilted  in  a  baU&e  with  the  Moghula.  (Buker  of  the  Ghatgi^f 
family.)  j 
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lating  the  country,  got  possessioa  of  most  of  the 
forts,  occupied  the  districts  in  the  name  of  the  new 
king,  and  collected  troops  from,  all  quarters.  The 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  Concan  which  had  be* 
longed  to  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednugur,  and  the 
districts  as  far  east  as  Ahmednugur,  extending 
from  the  Neera  river  on  the  south,  to  the  Chandore 
range  on  the  north,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of 
the  garrisoned  places,  were,  for  a  time  overrun  by 
Shahjee.* 

A  small  detachment  from  the  army  was  at  first 
considered  sufficient  for  his  suppression ;  but  his 
party  continued  to  gain  strength,  and  on  the  de- 
feat of  the  Moghuls  at  Purinda,  he  extended  his 
power  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned. 

After  the  removal  of  Prince  Shuja,  Aurungzebe, 
the  Emperor's  third  son,being  very  young,  and  Shah 
Jehan  considering  the  conquests  in  the  Deccan  too 
extensive  to  be  placed  under  any  one  officer  not 
of  the  royal  family,  resolved^  as  a  temporary  mea^ 
sure,  to  separate  them  into  two  governments.  To 
those  districts  of  Candeish,  which  had  been  long 
in  possession  of  the  Moghuls,  Galna  was  added ; 
together  with  that  part  of  Berar,  termed  Berar 
Payewi  Ghaut,  which  lies  to  th^  north,  below  the 
range  of  hills.  These  constituted  one  of  tiie  new 
governments,  and  the  lately  acquired  districts  in 
the  Nizatn  Shahee  territory  formed  the  other.  Khan 


*  There  is  evidence  of  these  facts  in  Mahratta  MSS.  as  well 
as  in  Khafee  Khan.  This  is  no  doubt  the  regency  of  Shahjee, 
which  we  find  mentioned  in  all  the  Mahratta  MSS.  as  having 
taken  place  during  a  minority  in  the  family  of  Nizam  Shah. 
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Dowran  and  Khan  Zuman  were  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  tliem,  and  directed  to  co-operate  in  the 
settlement  of  the  western  districts,  and  in  the  re* 
duction  of  Shahjee.  This  last,  however,  was  an 
operation  of  difficulty.  Shahjee  had  collected  a 
large  army,  was  intimately  connected  with  Morar 
Punt  and  RendooUah  Khan,  and  supported  by  the 
Sultan,  their  master. 

The  Emperor  was  exasperated  at  the  opposition 
made,  in  a  country  which  he  had  considered  as 
subdued  on  the  capture  of  Doulutabad,  and  being 
highly  incensed  against  Mohummud  Adil  Shah,  he 
prepared  a  great  army,  with  the  determination  of 
bringing  affairs  in  the  Ahmednugur  territory  to  a 
speedy  settlement,  even  if  it  should  involve  the 
reduction  of  the  other  kingdoms  in  the  Deccan ; 
to  which  Shah  Jehan,  in  his  deliberate  judgment 
was  always  averse.  Whether  this  moderation  pro- 
ceeded from  policy,  or  a  sense  of  justice,  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  determine  ;  but  his  hostilities  against  both 
Beejapoor  and  Golcondah  were  always  commenced 
in  the  spirit  of  personal  anger.  On  the  present 
occasion,  he  sent  an  ambassador  to  Beejapoor,  di* 
recting  him  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the  forts 
lately  belonging  to  the  Nizam  Shahee  state,  of 
which  the  Sultan  of  Beejapoor  had  obtained  pos- 
session :  their  guns  and  military  stores  were  like- 
wise to  be  delivered  up,  particularly  the  large 
cannon  called  Mullik-i-Mydan*,  which  had  been 

.  «  (c  'fiiQ  sovereign  of  the  plain.'*  The  natives  of  Beejapoor 
insist  on  calling  it  moolk-i-mjdan,  which,  they  say,  signifies 
**  the  lion  of  the  plain/'  This  gun,  of  which  the  muzzle  h 
four  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  caliber  two  feet  four 
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conveyed  from  Puiinda  to  Beejapoor.  But  above 
all,  the  envoy  was  directed  to  insist  upon  the  Sul- 
tan's renouncing  Shahjee,  and  affording  no  coun- 
tenance or  protection  to  him,  or  to  those  persons 
by  whom  disturbances  were  excited.  To  induce  a 
compliance  with  these  demands,  a  promise  of  the 
fort  and  district  of  Sholapoor,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  Nizam  Shahee  Concan,  and  a  vaunting 
threat  of  annihilation  in  case  of  refusal  were  at 
once  held  out.  Both  proved  ineffectual ;  and  Shah 
Jehan,  according  to  his  usual  practice  of  dividing 
his  attacks,  broke  his  array,  of  which  forty  eight 
thousand  were  select  cavalry,  into  four  divisions ; 
two  to  act  against  Shahjee,  and  two  against  Mo- 
hummud  Adil  Shah.  Of  the  two  former,  one  under 
Shaisteh  Khan  and  Aliverdy  Khan,  was  destined  to 
besiege  Shahjee's  forts  about  Chandore,  Sungum- 
nere  andNassuck ;  and  another,  consisting  of  20,000 
horse,  under  Khan  Zuman,  was  to  drive  hiip  from 
the  field,  to  pursue  him,  to  take  possession  of  his 
strong  holds  in  the  Concan,  and  to  expel  him  from 
every  quarter  of  the  Nizam  Shahee  territory.  Of 
the  two  latter,  one  under  Khan  Dowran  was  origin- 


inches,  was  cast  at  Ahmednugur,  A.  D.  1549,  by  a  native 
of  Constantinople,  named  Hoosein  Khan.  Aurungzebe  put  an 
inscription  upon  it  to  commemorate  the  conquest  of  Beejapoor 
in  1685,  which  has  led  to  the  mistake  of  supposing  it  to  have 
been  cast  at  that  time.  It  is  aliice  curious  from  its  dimensions 
and  its  history :  the  Bombay  government  in  1823,  was  particu- 
larly desirous  of  sending  it  to  the  King  of  England,  and  an 
engineer  was  sent  to  examine  it  for  the  purpose,  but  the  present 
state  of  the  roads  renders  the  difficulty  of  transporting  such  a 
huge  mass  of  metal  to  the  coast,  almost  insuperable. 

VOL.  I.  1 
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ally  ordered  to  take  up  a  position  near  Nandere, 

owing  to  suspicions  entertained  of  Sultan  Abdool- 

lah  Kootub  Shah  of  Golcondah ;   but  on  these 

doubts  being  removed,  and  his  paying  the  arrears  of 

tribute  for  which  the  Emperor's  envoy  was  then 

settling,  and  which  he  did  before  the  campaign 

opened.  Khan  Dowran's  division  became  available 

both  for  the  capture  of  the  forts  to  the  eastward, 

and  for  hostilities  in  the  heart  of  the  Beejapoor 

dominions.     The  other  detachment,  which 

1635.   ^*  ^^®'  composed  the  reserve  under  Syud 

Khan  Jehan,  was  also  destined  for  Be^apoor. 

A  part  of  the  besieging  division  of  Shaisteh 
Khan,  under  Aliverdy  Khan,  speedily  reduced 
twenty-five  of  the  forts  about  Chandore  and 
Nassuck,  which,  though  places  of  strength, 
made  little  resistance.*  Shaisteh  Khan  himself 
proceeded  towards  the  borders  of  the  Beej- 
apoor dominions,  where  he  reduced  Nuldroog, 
and  occupied  the  districts  between  Sholapoor  and 
Beder ;  but  the  forts  of  Trimbuck,  Sewneree,  and 
Kondaneh  above  the  Ghauts,  with  many  in  the 
Concan,  were  still  in  possession  of  Shahjee's  ad- 
herents. 

Shahjee  maintained  a  desultory  warfare  against 

*  Khafee  Khan  mentions  the  capture  of  tbe  son  and  family 
of  Shahjee  in  one  of  these  forts,  of  which  I  can  find  no  con- 
firmation,  and  consider  it  a  mistake,  connected  with  the  report 
of  the  former  capture  of  Jeejye  fiye.  The  same  author  men- 
tions Sivajee's  escape  to  a  fort  in  the  sea  on  this  occasion ;  and 
this  also  may  allude  to  the  former  circumstance.  Jeejye  Bye 
after  her  first  capture  seems  to  have  been  principally  at  Konda^ 
neh,  Sewneree,  and  perhaps,  frcHn  the  year  1633  to  1636, 
occasionally  at  Maholy  in  the  Concan. 
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Khan  Zuman  for  a  considerable  time,  but  was 
driven  from  the  territory  about  Ahmednugur, 
Chumai^oondee,  and  Baramuttee  successively,  and 
pursued  across  the  Neera  into  the  Beejapoor  ter- 
ritory, towards  Merich  and  Kolapoor.  Assisted 
by  the  Edil  Shahee  troops,  he  there  continued  to 
harass  by  his  attacks,  or  elude  by  his  vigilance,  the 
army  in  pursuit  of  him :  and  Khan  Zuman  was 
therefore,  directed  to  give  over  a  fruitless  pursuit, 
and  lay  waste  the  countiy  about  Kolapoor,  Merich, 
and  Raeebagh.  He  accordingly  took  and  de- 
stroyed the  towns,  carried  off  the  inhabitants 
prisoners,  and  continued  every  species  of  depred- 
ation, until  an  armistice  was  concluded  with 
Beejapoor,  when  he  again  resumed  the  pursuit  of 
Shahjee* 

Khan  Dowran  marched  from  Candeish  towards 
Beejapoor,  in  the  direction  of  Beder  and  Kul- 
burga,  surprised  and  took  several  forts;  plund- 
ering the  mercantile  towns,  and  spreading  ruin 
wherever  he  appeared.  He  was  attacked  by 
some  divisions  of  the  Beejapoor  army,  in  their 
usual  manner,  but  they  did  not  prevent  his  ad- 
vance. When  he  approached  Beejapoor,  Mohum- 
mud  Adil  Shah  adopted  the  resolution  of  emptying 
the  reservoirs  of  water  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
fort,  and  collected  or  destroyed  the  whole  of  the 
grain  and  forage  within  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles.  * 

*  The  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  of  Beejapoor  is  rerj 
sterile  on  three  sides,  but  four  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city, 
there  is  a  rich,  deep,  black  soil,  which  in  good  seasons  pro- 
duces very  extraordinary  crops.  The  soil  extends  several 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  small  river  Dhone,  the  water  of  which 

I  2 
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Khan  Dowran,  therefore,  did  not  attack  the  ca* 
pital,  but  continued  bis  plan  of  plundering  and  de- 
vastating the  country.  The  division  of  Syud  Khan 
Jehan  adopted  the  same  system,  and  the  march  of 
the  Moghuls  was  every  where  marked  by  flames 
and  desolation. 

The  Beejapoor  troops,  however,  frequently  acted 
with  great  vigour.  Syud  Khan  Jehan  was  re- 
peatedly attacked  by  RendooUah  Khan  with  suc- 
cess, and  forced,  at  last,  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  division  of  Khan  Douran. 

But  the  ruin    spread  throughout    the 

16S6.  country  compelled  Mohummud  Adil  Shah 
to  sue  for  peace ;  and  a  treaty  was,  con- 
cluded on  terms  more  favourable  than  he  had  rea- 
son to  expect.  Though  an  enumeration  of  all  the 
articles  be  unnecessary,  the  general  terms  of  this 
pacification,  and  the  partition  of  the  Nizam  Shahee 
territory,  deserve  the  reader's  particular  attention, 
being  intimately  connected  with  the  rise  of  Sivajee. 

It  was  settled,  that  the  forts  of  Purinda  and 
Sholapoor,  with  their  dependent  districts,  should 
be  given  up  to  Mohummud  Adil  Shah.  He  was, 
likewise,  to  retain  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
districts  of  Nuldroog,  Kallianee,  and  Beder  east 
of  Sholapoor ;  and  the  huge  piece  of  ordnance 
pertaining  to  Purinda  was  thus  left  on  the  works 
of  Beejapoor,  where  it  remains  at  this  day.     The 


18  Strongly  impregnated  with  salt.    The  Mahrattas  have  a  vety 
CT.pressive  rhyme  in  regard  to  this  small  tract : 

Should  the  crop  on  Dhone  grow,  who  can  eat  it  ? 
Should  it  fail,  who  can  eat  ? 
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province  of  Kalliannee,  in  the  Concan,  which  ex- 
tended  the  Beejapoor  possessions  on  the  coast,  as 
far  north  as  the  Bassein  river,  was  also  ceded ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Beema 
and  the  Neera,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  Ahmednugur,  as  far  north  as 
Chakun,  was  now  annexed  to  Beejapoor.  The 
principal  condition  attached  to  this  cession  was, 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  twenty  lacks 
of  Pagodas.  By  an  article  of  the  treaty,  the  em- 
peror promises  to  pardon  Shahjee  and  his  adhe- 
rents, if  he  will  deliver  up  the  forts  in  his  pos- 
session, together  with  all  his  artillery  and  warlike 
stores ;  but  in  case  of  non-compliance,  he  is  to  be 
expelled  from  the  territory  of  Beejapoor,  and  de- 
clared the  common  enemy  of  both  states. 

Shahjee,  as  soon  as  the  Beejapoor  government 
began  to  treat,  retired  towards  the  Concan  ;  and 
as  he  at  first  evaded  the  surrender  of  his  forts. 
Khan  Zuman  continued  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
him.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  Trim- 
buck,  Sewneree,  and  most  of  his  forts  in  the 
Concan  being  reduced,  Shahjee  solicited  a 
16^.  P^d^^»  ^^d  petitioned  for  admission  into 
the  emperor's  service. 

In  reply  to  this  application  he  was  told,  that  he 
might  retire  into  the  service  of  Mohummud  Adil 
Shah,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  Kondaneh* 

*  Kondaneh  came  into  Shahjee's  possession  by  his  being  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  Kondaneh  and  Poorundhur  were 
two  of  those  forts,  which  under  the  Mahomedan  governments, 
were  reserved  by  the  king,  and  not  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
Jagheerdars. 

I  3 
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was  probably  surrendered  by  Shahjee  to  Pega- 
poor. 

The  young  prince  whom,  in  imitation  of  Mullik 
Umber  and  Futih  Khan,  Shahjee  had  set  up,  was 
taken  by  Khan  Zuman  in  one  of  the  forts,  and  sent 
off  to  be  confined  with  the  others  in  the  state  prison 
at  GwaUor. 

This  event  completed  the  subjugation  of  the 
Ahmednugur  state,  and  finally  ended  this  Byheree 
dynasty. 


Before  quitting  this  chapter  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  obli- 
gations to  Captain  Alexander  Grordon,  first  assistant  to  the 
resident  at  Nagpoor,  and  Mr.  IK^Uiam  Erskine  late  of  Bombay : 
the  former  has  translated  Khafee  Khan  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Jehangeer ;  and  the  latter  has  translated  all  such  parts  of 
the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  from  the  same  author,  as  bear  reference 
to  Deccan  history.  Both  these  gentlemen  allowed  me  the  free 
use  of  their  labours,  and  thus  far  materially  shortened  mine. 

I  have  had  access  to  two  or  three  copies  of  the  original  of 
Khafee  Khan;  the  best  b  in  the  library  of  Moonshee  Mohum- 
mud  Huneef,  late  of  the  Poona  residency. 
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FROM   A.  D.  1637.    TO   A.  D.  1648. 

Skahje^s  progress  after  entering  the  service  qf  Beejapoor  ^-^^ 
marries  a  second  mfe.  —  Two  sons  by  his  Jirst\wife%  Sumbka* 
Jee  and  Sivajee;  and  one  son  by  his  second  wj^,  Venkajee,^^ 
Shahjee  departs  for  the  Camatic,  and  sends  his  Jirst  mfe  and 
his  son  Sivajee  to  reside  on  his  Jagheer  at  Poona,  under  the 
care  of  Dadajee  Konedeo.  —  Political  views  of  the  Cowrts  of 
Beejapoor  and  Golcondah,  —  The  Moghuls  introduce  a  new 
revenue  system^  and  the  Fusdee  era  into  the  Deccan.  —  Re* 
venue  system  of  Dadajee  Konedeo.  -*-  The  Mawuls  —  im^ 
provement  of  the  condition  qf  their  inhabitants.  •*-  Sivs^ee's 
education  —  dispositionf  and  early  pursuits.  —  His  three  first 
adherents  —  obtains  possession  ofthe/ort  qf  Toma  —  manner 
^  j^^'iyyif^g  the  proceeding  — -  builds  Rajgurh.  -*-  Dadajee 
Konedeo*s  death.  —  The  KiUidars  of  Chakun  and  Kondaneh 
gained  over  by  Sivajee  —  makes  himsdf  master  qf  Sopa^  and 
thefortress  qf  Poorundhur. 

When  Shahjee  was  finally  driven  to  seek 

16^.  refuge  under  the  Beejapoor  government, 

his  resources  and  abilities  being  known  to 

Morar  Punt,  and  all  who  had  served  with  him,  he 

was  readily  received  and  confirmed  in  possession 

of   Poona  and  Sopa*,    two  of  the  districts  be- 

*  From  this  period  I  have  recourse  principallj  to  Mahratta 
manuscripts.  Those  to  which  I  shall  have  immediate  occadon 
to  refer,  are  as  follow  :— 

1.  A  Life  of  Sivajee,  procured  from  the  late  Raja  of  Kda- 
poor,  written  by  Kistnajee  Anund  Subhasud.  There  are  several 
copies  of  this  work ;  one  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  Hale,  the 
judge  and  magistrate  of  the  Southern  Concan,  to  which  I  had 
access.  I  returned  the  original  copy  to  the  Raja  of  Kolapoor, 
and  lodged  a  copy  of  it  with  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay. 

I  ♦ 
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longing  to  his  family  Jagheer,  which,  by  the  late 
treaty,  had  been  ceded  to  Beejapoor. 

Morar  Punt  was  employed,  at  this  period,  in  the 
settlement  of  the  newly  acquired  districts  between 
the  Neera  and  Beema,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  principally  assisted  by  Shahjee.  During  their 
intercourse,  Morar  Punt  had  additional  proofs  of 
his  talents  and  genius  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  loaded  him  with  encomium  and  favour,  and  on 

2.  Lives  of  the  Rajas,  and  History  of  the  Mahratta  Empire, 
from  the  earliest  period,  to  the  present  time  ;  compiled  by  Mul- 
har  Ram  Rao  Chitnees,  from  original  memoranda,  and  originals, 
or  copies  of  many  authentic  papers,  written  or  transcribed  by 
his  ancestors,  who  were  all  persons  highly  distinguished  at  the 
Courts  of  Raigurh,  Ginjee,  and  Satara.  Mulhar  Ram  Rao*8 
life  of  Sivajee  is  very  voluminous ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  has 
made  a  good  use  of  the  valuable  letters  and  records  in  his  pos- 
session. Sivajee's  instructions  to  officers  and  departments,  are 
very  complete  and  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  original  copies  of 
these  instructions  are  in  the  hand-writing  of  Ballajee  Aujee,  and 
I  have  had  them  authenticated  from  another  quarter,  as  will 
be  mentioned.  I  lodged  a  copy  of  Mulhar  Ram  Rao's  work, 
with  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay. 

3.  A  Life  of  Sivajee,  procured  from  the  descendant  of 
Chunder  Rao  Moray,  Raja  of  Jowlee. 

4.  A  Life  of  Sivajee,  partly  translated  into  English,  by 
Thomas  Coats,  Esq.,  late  superintending  surgeon  of  the  Poona 
auxiliary  force. 

5.  A  Life  of  Sivajee,  partly  translated,  in  the  hand-writing 
of  the  late  Sir  Barry  Close.  Received  from  the  Hon.  M. 
Elphinstone. 

6.  A  Life  of  Sivajee,  obtained  from  the  Koolkumee  of  Kol- 
har,  near  Beejapoor. 

7.  A  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  including  an  account  of  the 
Kings  of  Beejapoor,  by  the  Deshpandya  of  Kuttao  Desh. 

When  reverting  to  Moghul  history,  Khafee  Khan  continues 
my  principal  authority. 


•     SHAHJEE.  ISl 

their  return  to  court  strongly  recommended  him 
to  the  king* 

An  expedition  being  then  projected  against  the 
CamatiCy  Shahjee  was  nominated  second  in  com- 
mand, under  his  friend  RendooUah  Khan ;  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  promised  a  Jagheer  in  that 
quarter,  consisting  of  the  districts  of  Kolhar,  Ban- 
galore, Ouscotta,  Balapoor,  and  Sera,  which  were 
afterwards  made  over  to  him,  and  probably  with 
a  view  of  seeming  him  by  an  interest  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  Mohummud  Adil  Shah 
conferred  on  him  a  royal  grant,  for  the  Desh- 
mookhee  of  twenty-two  villages,  in  the  district  of 
Kurar*,  the  right  to  which  had  by  some  means 
devolved  on  government. 

Shahjee's  political  connection  with  his  relations, 
the  Jadows,  Deshmooks  of  Sindkheir,  which  had 
never  been  intimate,  was  entirely  dissolved  from 
the  time  of  his  quitting  the  imperial  service ;  and 
Jugdeo  Rao  Jadow,  his  wife's  uncle,  acted  on 
the  side  of  the  Moghuls  during  the  war  carried  on 
against  him.  Domestic  affairs  have  great  influence 
on  the  public  conduct  of  Mahrattas ;  and  there 
may  have  been  private  reasons  for  Jugdeo  Rao's 
animosity.  Shahjee,  in  the  year  1630,  married 
into  another  family,  named  Mohitey,  which  was 
resented  by  Jeejee  Bye  t^  his  first  wife ;  and  she 
retired  to  some  of  her  own  relations,  with  whom 
she  appears  to  have  been  residing  when  taken  in 
1633. 

*  Kurar  is  situated  thirtj  miles  south  of  Satara. 
t  Bye  adjoined  to  a  wonum's  name,  designates  her  being  a 
lady. 
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By  this  lady,  the  daughter  of  Lookhjee  Jadow 
Rao,  Shahjee  had  two  sons :  the  elder  was  named 
Sumbhajee,  and  the  younger  Sivajee.  The  elder 
was  his  father's  favourite,  and  accompanied  him 
from  early  infancy ;  but  the  younger  remained  with 
his  mother.  Sivajee  was  bom  in  the  fort  of  Sew- 
neree*,  in  the  month  of  May,  1627;  and  during 
the  turbulent  period  in  which  his  childhood  was 
passed,  he  had  frequently  escaped,  by  his  mother's 
vigilance,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  Ma- 
homedan  enemies.  It  is  not  known  where  he 
was  concealed  when  his  mother  was  made  prisoner; 
but  it  is  probable  her  release  was  obtained  on  the 
plea  of  her  husband's  neglect,  and  the  disgrace, 
which  many  of  the  relations,  both  Jadows  and 
Bhonslays,  in  the  Moghul  service,  would  con- 
ceive, attached  to  themselves  until  they  had  pro- 
cured her  enlargement 

To  the  disagreement  that  arose  between  Sivajee's 
parents,  in  consequence  of  the  new  connection 
formed  by  Shahjee,  and  the  troubled  state  of  the 
country,  we  may  ascribe  the  circumstance  of  Si- 
vajee's  not  having  seen  his  father  for  a  period  of 
seven  years,  or  from  the  year  1630  to  1636,  in- 
clusive. When  Shahjee  went  with  Morar  Punt  to 
Beejapoor,  Jeejee  Bye  accompanied  him,  but  only 
remained  until  the  celebration  of  Sivajee's  mar* 
riage  to  Suhyee  Bye,  the  daughter  of  Nimbalkur ; 
after  which  event  Shahjee  set  out  upon  the  Car- 
natic  expedition,  and  Sivajee,  with  his  mother,  was 
sent  to  reside  at  Poona. 

*  It  is  situated  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Poona.    The  town 
is  called  Joonere,  the  fort  Sewneree. 
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By  Tooka  Bye  Mohitey,  his  second  wife.  Shah- 
jee  had  one  son,  Venkajee ;  he  had,  likewise,  an 
illegitimate  son  by  a  dancing  girl  whom  he  named 
Suntajee.  , 

All  Mahratta  officers  of  consequence  invariably 
retain  a  numb^  of  Bramins  in  their  service,  as 
writers  and  men  of  business*.  Shahjee  had  a  vast 
number  of  this  description,  some  of  whom  had 
followed  his  fortunes,  and.  contributed  to  his  sue* 
cess  at  a  more  prosperous  period ;  and  others,  who 
had  been  displaced  by  the  Moghuls  on  occupying 
the  country,  now  naturally  adhered  to  him,  in 
hopes  of  finding  employment  and  subsistence. 
Among  all  these,  his  most  confidential  men  were 
Naroo  Punt  Hunwuntay,  and  Dadajee  Konedeo ; 
the  former  he  appointed  to  the  management  of  his 
t 

*  These  Bramms,  when  occupied  by  ordinary  duties,  are 
termed  Carcoons,  or  clerks ;  but  when  sent  on  public  business, 
on  the  part  of  any  great  man,  they  are,  in  common  with  all 
envoys,  styled  Wukeels.  This  remark  applies  to  Bramin  writers 
in  the  service  of  an  individual,  and  to  subordinate  clerks. 
Bramins  at  the  head  of  offices,  or  employed  in  particular  de- 
partments of  the  state,  are  designated  according  to  the  name 
of  the  office,  or  situation  they  hold.  Every  Mahratta  owner  of 
land,  money,  or  even  of  two  or  three  horses,  has  his  Carcoon, 
who  ostensibly  attends  t9  all  his  orders  in  the  most  respectful 
manner ;  but  the  Carcoon  has  generally  the  whole  property  at 
his  disposaL  He  contrives  to  lend  his  master  money  at  usuri- 
ous interest,  soon  runs  him  in  debt  to  himself;  and  the  poor 
Mahratta  is  thus  completely  in  the  Bramin's  power.  But  each 
frequently  becomes  necessary  to  the  other,  and  many  Bramin 
Garcoons  in  Mahratta  families,  on  very  tryii^  occasioos,  have 
shewn  the  most  devoted  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  person 
and  interests  of  their  masters. 
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districts  in. the  Carnatic,  and  the  latter  had  charge 
of  his  family  and  Jagheer  at  Poona. 

Dadajee  was  an  able  revenue  oiScer,  and  under 
his  superintendence  the  cultivation  was  soon  im- 
proved, and  the  population  increased.  Further 
scope  for  his  talents  was  afforded,  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  districts  of  Indapoor  and  Bara- 
muttee;  which,  together  with  several  of  those  moun- 
tain vallies  near  Poona,  known  by  the  name  of 
Mawuls,  were  added  to  Shahjee's  Jagheer,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  eminent  services  in  the  Carnatic, 
and  intrusted  to  the  management  of  Dadajee  Ko- 
nedeo.  * 

An  ambition  of  extending  theur  boundaries  in 
the  Carnatic  became  prevalent,  both  at  Golcondah 
and  Beejapoor.    These  states  were  at  peace,  but 
they  vied  with  each  other  in  pursuing  aggrandise- 
ment, by  the  easy  conquests  which  the  dissensions 
of  the  petty  rajas  in  the  south  afforded ;  without 
reflecting  on   their  own  precarious  situation,  or 
seeking,  in   a  league  of  common  defence  against 
the  Moghuls,  that  security,  which  rivalry  or  jea- 
lousy had  already  so  much  undermined.'    A  step 
towards  union  was,  however,  made  by  the 
1641.  carriage  of  the  king  of  Beejapoor  to  the 
daughter  of  Kootub  Shah,  in  1641. 

Mohummud  Adil  Shah  was  personally,  not  a 
warlike  prince.  He  seldom  quitted  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Beejapoor  i  and  his  armies  were  intrusted 
to  his  generals.     He  improved  his  capital  by  the 

*  Mahratta  MSS. 
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construction  of  an  aqueduct  still  in  existence^  and 
ornamented  it  with  several  magnificent  buildings.* 

The  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  after  the  peace  of 
1636,  endeavoured  to  arrange  and  improve  the 
lately  conquered  territory.  The  two  governments 
in  the  Deccan  were  united,  and  the  prince  Au- 
rungzebe  was  appointed  viceroy  ;  but  at  this  time 
he  only  remained  a  very  short  period,  and  nothing 
of  note  was  achieved,  excepting  the  conquest  of 
Buglana,  a  great  part  of  which  was  afterwards 
relinquished. 

The  grand  innovation  occasioned  by  the  Moghul 
conquests  in  Maharashtra,  under  Shah  Jehan,  was 
the  introducti6n  of  the  revenue  system  of  Todur 
Mull,  whose  name  must  be  familiar  to  the  generality 
of  oriental  readers  as  an  eminent  Hindoo  statesman, 
who, by  his  financial  arrangements,  and  his  regul- 
ations  in  the  mint  department,  during  the  reign 
of  Akber,  had  acquired  a  character  of  no  incon- 
siderable celebrity. 

In  acting  on  Todur  MulPs  plan,  the  lands  were, 
in  the  first  instance  assessed  with  reference  to  their 
fertility,  in  a  proportion  varying  from  one  half  to 
one  seventh  of  the  gross  produce,  according  to  the 
expence  of  culture,  or  to  the  description  of  the 
article  cultivated.  The  government  share  was 
then  commuted  for  a  money  payment;  and  in 
time,  when  a  measurement,  classification,  and  re- 
gistry had  taken  place,  the  regulated  assessment 
was  fixed  at  a  fourth  of  the  whole  produce  of  each 

*  Bejapoor  MSS.  I  have  enumerated  those  manuscripts  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 
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field  throughout  the  year*,  and  thus  became  the 
permanent  rent  of  the  land.  Such  was  the  method 
now  introduced  by  Shah  Jehan  in  the  districts 
north  of  the  Beema,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Moorshed  Koolee  Khan,  an  able  officer  who 
was  employed  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  its  com- 
pletion. 

The  system  is  kown  by  the  name  of  Tunkha^  an 
appellation  derived  from  the  name  of  the  silver  coin 
in  which  Todur  Mull  collected  the  revenues,  in  lieu 
of  the  Tukha^  a  copper  coin,  previously  used  in 
revenue  accounts  throughout  the  empirct  It  was 
likewise  at  this  period,  (or  1637^8)  that  the 
Fusslee  year  was  introduced  into  the  Mahratta 
country. 

Dadajee  Konedeo,  whose  districts  adjoined 
those  of  the  Moghuls,  continued  the  system  of 
MuUik  Umber.  He  levied  a  propoition  of  the 
actual  produce  of  each  cultivated  field,  fixing  the 
proportion  every  year,  or  when*  not  collected  in 
kind,  he  substituted  a  money  payment  This 
plan  differed  from  the  permanent  land  assessment, 
as  it  was  not  only  variable  according  to  the  state  of 
the  crops,  but  tlie  rate  was  probably  higher  in  parti- 
cular  instances.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
suited  to  the  state  of  the  country,  as  the  districts 
flourished ;  and  great  praise  is  invariably  bestowed 

♦  Mr.  Grant's  Pol.  Analysis. 

t  Khafee  Khan.  I  give  this  definition  as  the  historian  has 
recorded  it;  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness,  but  I 
have  not  found  it  in  any  other  authority.  Village  revenue 
accounte,  in  the  Deccan,  are  to  this  day,  not  unfrequenUy 
stated  in  Tukhas  by  the  Koolkurnees. 
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on  his  management  The  mountain  v  allies,  or 
mawuls,  were  inhabited  by  a  hardy,  poor  race  of 
people,  whose  industry,  exerted  at  all  seasons, 
scarcely  procured  them  subsistence.  In  the  early 
part  of  Dadajee's  administration,  they  were  in 
more  than  usual  distress ;  though  armed  to  defend 
themselves  against  wild  beasts,  they  were  destitute 
of  clothing ;  and  the  few  miserable  huts  of  which 
their  villages  were  composed,  were  insufficient  to 
cover  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
Dadajee  endeavoured  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  Mawulees«  For  several  years  no  rent  was 
demanded  for  their  lands :  a  number  of  them  were 
entertained  in  his  service  as  peons  to  assist  in 
collecting  the  revenue ;  for  which  they  received  a 
trifling  sum  as  pay,  and  some  very  course  grain  as 
subsistence. 

The  family  of  Shahjee  continued  to  live  under  the 
care  of  Dadajee.  Their  residence  was  fixed  at 
Foona,  where  Dadajee  built  a  large  house  for 
Jeejee  Bye's  accommodation,  and  gave  the  son  of 
his  master  such  an  education  as  was  proper  for  a 
person  of  his  birth.  Mahrattas  seldom  can  write 
or  read}  they  consider  all  such  learning  the  business 
of  a  carcoon,  and  if  not  degrading,  at  least  undig- 
nified. Sivajee  could  never  write  his  name,  but  he 
was  a  good  archer  and  marksman,  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  spear,and  of  the  various  swords  and  dag- 
gers  common  in  the  Deccan.  His  countiymen 
have  always  been  celebrafed  for  horsemanship ; 
and,  in  this  accomplishment,  Sivajee  excelled.  By 
the  care  of  his  guardian,  he  was  fully  instructed  in 
all  the  ceremonies  and  observances  enjoined  by  the 
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rules  of  his  cast ;  and  such  parts  of  the  sacred  his- 
tories as  are  generally  known,  were  explained  to 
him.  The  fabulous  exploits  detailed  in  the  Mah- 
abharat,  the  Ramayan,  and  the  Bhagwut  were 
the  delight  of  Sivajee's  youth ;  and  such  was  his 
partiality  for  Kuthas  •,  tfiat  many  years  after  he 
became  famous  in  the  country,  he  incurred  great 
danger  in  his  anxiety  to  be  present  during  an  en- 
tertainment of  that  description. 

The  religious  and  natural  feelings  of  a  Hindoo 
were  strongly  implanted  in  Sivajee,  and  he  early 
imbibed  a  rooted  hatred  to  the  Mahomedans. 
These  feelings  in  part  supplied  the  want  of  a  more 
exalted  patriotism  ;  but  although  they  may  have 
tended  to  stimulate  his  own  love  of  enterprize,  he 
did  not  employ  them  to  animate  others,  until 
success  had  taught  him  to  plan  new  schemes,  and 
to  apply  such  powerful  and  natural  auxiliaries  in 
their  execution. 

His  first  designs  were  formed  merely  with  a  view 
to  personal  advantage.  From  about  his  sixteenth 
year,  he  began  to  associate  with  persons  of  lawless 
habits,  and  to  talk  of  becoming  an  independent 
Polygar.  These  circumstances,  on  Being  made 
known  to  his  guardian,  produced  remonstrances ; 
and  Sivajee  was  obliged  to  be  more  cautious  in  his 
conversation ;  he  was,  however,  frequently  absent 
in  the  Concan  for  several  days ;  and  Dadajee 
Konedeo  endeavoured  to  wean  him  from  such  ex- 
cursions, by  showing  him  more  attention  at  home, 
and  confiding  much  of  the  a£^rs  of  the  Jagheer  to 
his  superintendence. 

*  See  page  21,  vol.  i.,  for  explanation  of  this  word. 
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There  were  several  carcoons  under  Dadajee,  inti- 
mate companions  of  Sivajee,  who  afterwards  be- 
came his  agents  and  advisers.  As  he  was  intrusted 
with  a  larger  share  of  power,  he  used  to  pay  and 
receive  visits  among  the  respectable  Mahrattas  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Poona ;  and  he  obtained  ge- 
neral good-will  in  that  part  of  the  country,  by  an 
obliging  and  conciliatory  deportment ;  but,  even  at 
this  time,  it  was  whispered  that  Shajee's  son  was  a 
sharer  in  the  profits  of  some  extensive  gang  robbe- 
ries committed  in  the  Concan. 

Sivajee  was  always  partial  to  the  Mawulees ;  he 
observed,  that  although  clownish  and  stupid  in  ap. 
pearance,  they  were  active  and  intelligent  in  any 
thing  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  re- 
markably faithful  in  situations  of  trust  He  was 
attentive  to  those  in  Dadajee's  service ;  they  ac- 
companied him  on  his  excursions,  and  in  hunting ; 
and  he  became  extremely  popular,  not  only  with 
them,  but  with  the  whole  of  their  countrymen  in 
the  M awuls.  In  his  visits  to  these  vallies  and  to 
different  parts  of  the  Ghaut-Mahta  and  Concan, 
he  grew  familiar  with  the  paths  and  defiles  of  that 
wild  tract,  where  he  afterwards  established  himselil 
He  had  marked  the  condition  of  the  adjoining 
strong  holds,  and  began  to  devise  schemes  for  get- 
ting one  of  them  into  his  possession. 

The  hill  forts  under  all  the  Mahomedan  govern- 
ments were,  generally,  much  neglected.  Some  of 
the  best  had,  as  already  mentioned,  a  Killidar  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  or  some  of  his  ministers,  and 
when  war  was  expected,  a  portion  of  the  garrison 
was  composed  of  good  troops%     At  o^her  times, 

VOL.  I.  K 
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less  care  seemed  necessary,  and  the  generality  of 
the  forts  were  intrusted  to  the  Mokassadars,  Au- 
mildars,  Jagheerdars,  or  Deshmookhs  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  were  situated. 

The  reason  given  for  their  being  seldom  garris- 
-oned  by  M ahomedans  was  their  insalubrity,  par- 
ticularly during  the  rains ;  and  as  they  had  always 
been  reduced  with  extraordinary  facility,  they  were 
not  estimated  in  proportion  to  their  real  importance. 
At  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived,  the  Beeja- 
poor  government,  being  at  peace  with  the  Mo- 
ghuls,  and  engaged  in  plundering,  or  reducing  the 
Camatic,  had  rempved  all  their  best  troops  to  that 
part  of  the  country.  There  was  no  hill  fort  in 
Shahjee's  Jagheer,  committed  to  the  care  of  Da- 
dajee  Konedeo.  The  strong  fort  of  Kondaneh  * 
had  a  Mahomedan  Killidar ;  and  Poorundhur  was 
tinder  charge  of  a  Bramin,  appointed  by  Morar 
Punt  Shabjee's  family  were  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  both  Killidars,  particularly  Neelkunt  Rao  of 
Poorundhur,  who  was  originally  under  the  Nizam 
Shahee  government,  and  had  adhered  to  Shahjee. 

In  the  Mawuls  were  three  persons  with  whom 
Sivajee  constantly  associated ;  their  names  were, 
Yessjee  Kunk,  Tannajee  Maloosray,  and  Bajee 
Phasalkur.  The  la3t  was  Deshmookh  of  Moossay 
Khora;  the  other  two  had  also  some  hereditary 
rights  among  their  native  hills.  These  three  were 
the  first  known  adherents,  and  military  followers  of 
Sivajee.  Assisted  by  them,  be  held  communication 
with  the  Killidar  of  Torna,  a  hill  fort  exceedingly 

*  Now  Singurh. 
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<iifficult  of  access,  twenty  miles  southwest  of  Poona, 
at  the  source  of  the  Neera  river ;  and  by  means,  the 

particulars  of  which  are  not  known,  induced 
i^;  him  to  give  over  the  place.  This  event  hap- 

pened  in  the  year  1646«*  As  soon  as  they 
had  got  possession,  Sivajee,  who  pretended  that  he 
was  acting  for  the  advantage  of  government,  sent 
Wukeelsto  Beejapoor  to  represent  what  hehad  done, 
and  the  many  benefits  likely  to  result  to  the  king 
from  having  a  faithful  servant  in  that  sequestered 
part  of  the  country,  the  value  of  which  had  never 
been  ascertained,  owing  to  the  farming  of  districts 
to  Deshmooks  whose  interest  lay  in  concealing  their 
resources.  As  a  proof  of  this  statement,  he  offered 
a  much  larger  rent  than  had  been  paid  during  the 
ten  years  which  that  tract  had  been  in  possession 
of  Beejapoor.  The  answers  to  these  applications 
were  put  off  from  day  to  day,  which  suited  Sivajee's 
purpose,  as  his  object  was  merely  to  gain  time. 
His  representations  were  seconded  by  bribes  to  the 
courtiers,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  for  seve- 
ral years  little  notice  was  taken  of  him.  t 

Whilst  the  Wukeels  were  thus  amusing  the  go- 
vemment  at  Beejapoor,  Sivajee  was  collecting 
Mawulees  and  strengthening  and  repairing  Torna. 
When  digging  up  some  ruins  in  that  fort:)^,  he  acci- 
dentally discovered  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  which 
had  been  buried  at  some  remote  period :  a  piece 

•  Mahratta  MSS. 

f  Khafee  Khan.    Beejapoor  MSS.  and  tome  evidence  in 
Mahratta  MSS. 

X  Mahratta  MSS.  Sivajee  called  it  Pruchundgurh.  I  have 
retained  the  ancient  name  by  which  it  is  still  known. 

K  2 
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of  good  fortune  attributed  to  a  miracle  worked 
in  his  favour  by  the  goddess  Bhowanee,  which 
ofibrded  great  support  and  encouragement  in 
prosecuting  his  plans.  Arms  and  ammunition  were 
purchased;  and  he  resolved  on  employing  the 
money  thus  bestowed,  in  building  another  fort. 
For  this  purpose  he  pitched  on  the  Mountain  of 
Mhorbudhy  three  miles  south  east  of  Toma»  and 

used  astonishing  exertion  in  fortifying  it 
16^.  When   finished   he  gave  it  the  name  of 

Rajgurh. 
During  its  progress,  reports  of  what  was  going 
forward  from  time  to  time  reached  Beejapoor ;  the 
work  was  forbidden,  and  letters  were  despatched  to 
Shahjee  in  the  Camatic,  calling  upon  him  to  ac- 
count for  these  pro'c^dings :  Shahjee  replied,  that 
his  son  had  not  consulted  him ;  but  as  he  himself  and 
all  his  family  were  devoted  servants  of  the  king's  go- 
vemment,  Sivajee,  without  doubt,  had  been  acting 
for  the  improvement  or  security  of  the  Jagheer. 
Shahjee,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  to  Dadajee  Kone- 
deo  and  his  son,  censuring  the  procedings  of  the  lat- 
ter, desiring  an  explanation,  and  calling  upon  him 
to  desist  Dadajee  Konedeo,  with  the  deepest  inte- 
rest in  his  welfare,  urgpd  every  argument  to  induce 
Sivajee  to  abandon  his  designs ;  he  represented  the 
probable  ruin,  and  the  certain  risk  he  incurred,  by 
such  daring  and  unjustifiabl^  conduct  He  like- 
wise set  forth  the  great  prospects  which  his  father's 
name  and  respectability  presented,  in  a  ^ithfiil  ad- 
herence to  the  government  of  Beejapoor.  Sivajee 
answered  by  fair  words ;  but  the  old  man  saw  that 
his  purpose  was  unshaken.     Infirm  by  age,  worn 
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out  by  disease,  and  now  a  prey  to  anxiety  for 
the  fate  of  his  master's  house,  Dadajee  did  not 
long  survive.  But  just  before  his  death,  he  sent 
for  Sivajee ;  when  so  far  from  dissuading  liim  in  his 
accustomed  manner^  he  advised  him  to  prosecute 
his  plans  of  independence ;  to  protect  Bramihs, 
kine,  and  cultivators ;  to  preserve  the  temples  of 
the  Hindoos  from  violation ;  and  to  follow  the  for- 
tune which  lay  before  him.  After  this,  having  re- 
commended his  family  to  his  young  master's  care, 
be  expired. 

The  d3dng  injunctions  of  Dadajee  Kbnedeo, 
served  to  confirm  Sivajee  in  his  designs,  and  gave 
them  a  sanction  in  the  eyes  of  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  Jagheer,  which  must  have  tended 
materially  to  raise  his  character,  and  perhaps,  in 
some  degree,  to  elevate  his  motives  of  action. 

He  took  charge  of  the  Jagheer  in  his  father's 
name ;  but  very  shortly  afler,  on  the  arrival  of 
messengers  from  Shahjee  to  Dadajee  Konedeo, 
requiring  the  payment  of  some  arrears  of  revenue, 
Sivajee  sent  them  back  with  news  of  his  guardian's 
death ;  and  on  this,  and  several  subsequent  occa- 
sions, evaded  all  payments,  till  at  last  he  in- 
formed his  father  that  the  expenses  of  that  poor 
country  had  so  much  increased,  that  he  must  de- 
pend on  his  more  extensive  and  fertile  possessions 
in  the  Camatic. 

There  were  two  officers  in  the  Jagheer  whom  it 

*  was  of  much  consequence  to  gain  or  to  remove,  aa 

neither  of  them,  in  the  first  instance,  acceded. to 

the  views  of  Sivajee :  the  one,  Phirungajee  Nur- 

salla,  in  charge  of  the  fort  of  Chakun  ;  the  other, 
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Bajee  Mohitey,  the  brother  of  Tooka  Bye,  Shah- 
jee's  second  wife,  manager  of  the  district  of  Sopa. 

Sivajee's  emissaries  succeeded  in  corrupting 
Phirungajee,  who  tendered  his  services  to  their 
master,  and  was  confirmed  in  the  command  of 
Chakun.  He  likewise  received  charge  of  the 
revenue  management  of  the  adjoining  villages,  on 
condition  liiat  he  should  maintain  the  system  of 
Dadajee  Konedeo. 

But  a  more  important  acquisition  than  any  hi- 
therto made,  was  obtained  by  the  possession  of 
Kondaneh.  It  was  given  up  by  the  Mahomedan 
Killidar  for  a  large  bribe,  and  Sivajee  changed  or 
restored  its  name  to  Singurb,  or  the  lion's  den  *  ; 
by  which  appellation  it  is  still  known. 

Bajee  Mohitey  had  three  hundred  good  horses : 
he  occupied  Sopa :  and  though  he  sent  civil  answers 
to  all  messages,  he  refused  to  pay  the  revenue, 
or  listen  to  any  overtures  unauthorised  by  Shahjee. 
Sivajee,  concealing  his  approach,  surrounded  Sopa 
with  a  party  of  Mawulees,  in  the  middle  pf  the 
night,  surprised  Bajee  Mohitey  and  his  whole  party, 
took  them  prisoners,  and  sent  Mohitey,  together 
with  all  who  did  not  choose  to  enter  his  service^ 
i;o  join  his  father  in  the  Carnatic. 

The  revenue  officers  of  Baramuttee  and  Inda- 
poor,  whilst  nothing  interrupted  the  usual  routine 
of  affairs,  appear  to  have  realized  the  collections, 
and  paid  them  over  at  Poona  for  some  time  after 

*  The  literal  signification  would  be  lion's  fort,  but  the  lion's 
den  was  the  meaning  intended  by  the  name  which  Sivajee  gave 
to  Kondaneh:  so  say  the  Mahrattas,  and  it  is  proved  by 
Sivajee*s  own  wordsi  as  we  shall  find  recorded. 
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Dadajee  Konedeo's  death,  without  disputing  the 
authority  of  Shahjee's  son ;  bdt  these  districts,  as 
well  as  the  Pergunna  of  Sopa,  were  at  a  distance 
from  the  hills,  and  too  much  exposed  to  be  always 
maintained  by  Sivajee. 

The  demise  of  the  Killidar  of  the  fort  of  Poor- 
undhur  happened  about  the  same  time  as  that  of 
Dadajee  Konedeo.    He  left  three  sons,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  without  confirmation  from  Beejapoor^^ 
assumed  command  of  the  garrison.      The  two^ 
younger  sons  claimed  an  equal  right  to  command, 
jointiy  with  their  brother,    and  to  share  in  the 
profits  of  some  fields  and  pasture  lands  attached 
to.  the  fort    They  wished  Sivajee  to  assist  in  ar-* 
bitrating  their  differences :  aaid  he  took  a  lively  in-^ 
terest    in    their    ai£urs,   secretiy  supporting   the 
younger  brothers.  « 

Whilst  these  disputes  were  pending,  Sivajee^  at 
a  fit  time,  giving  out  that  he  was  on  his  route  to-^ 
wards  Sopa,  encamped  under  Poorundhur,  and 
was,  as  he  had  hoped,  invited  into  the  fort  witii  a 
few  attendants.  When  the  eldest  of  the  three  had^ 
retired  to  rest,  Sivajee,  in  conversation  with  the' 
other  two,  represented,  that  the  best  expedient  for 
inducing  their  brother  to  submit  to  a  fair  arbi- 
tration, was  to  make  him  prisoner ;  to  which  the 
young  men  eagerly  acceded.  Sivajee,  on  pretence 
of  granting  them  means  of  completely  overawing 
every  attempt  at  resistance,  despatched  a  messenger 
to  his  troops  below,  and  long  before  morning  had 
a  band  of  Mawulees  in  possession  of  the  upper 
and  lower  forts,  the  eldest  brother  a  prisoner,  and 
the  two  younger,  with  the  whole  garrison,  com- 
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pletely  in  his  power.  Sivajee  attempted  to  excuse 
this  treachery,  by  avowing  his  designs  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and,  although  he  removed  the  whole 
from  Poorundhur,  he  had  the  address  to  reconcile 
them  by  grants  of  Enam  villages,  and  to  persuade 
all  the  brothers  to  enter  his  service ;  in  which  they 
afterwards  attained  some  distinction. 

All  these  acquisitions  were  made  without  stir 
or  bloodshed ;  the  government  districts  were  not 
molested.  Mohummud  Adil  Shah  w^  building 
palaces  and  mausoleums,  or  intent  on  acquisitions 
in  the .  Camatic ;  and  the  irregularities  in  the  Jag- 
heer  of  Shahjee,  if  fully  known,  were  not  deemed 
of  magnitude,  whilst  the  Jagheerdar  himself  was 
in  the  power  of  the  king. 

Thus  did  Sivajee  obtain,  possession  of  the  tract 
between  Chakun  and  the  Neera ; .  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  established  himself,  watching  and 
crouching  like  the  wily  tiger  of  his  own  mountain 
vallies,  until  he  had  stolen  into  a  situation  from 
whence  he  could  at  once  spring  on  his  prey,  ac- 
counts both  for  the  difficulty  found  in  tracing  his 
early  rise,  and  the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which 
he  extended  his  power,  when  his  progress  had 
attracted  notice,  and  l9nger  concealment  was  im- 
posslble« 
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CHAP.  IV. 

VROM  A.  D.  1648y  TO  A.  D.  1657. 

Local  authorities  under  the  Beefapoor  govemmenif  in  the  imme' 
diaie  neighbourhood  of  Sivajee*  —  The  SawurUs  of  Waree*  — 
The  Seedee  ofJinjeera*  — A  daring  robhery*  —  ForU  taken  by 

-  surprise.  -*  The  province  of  Kallian  reduced.  -*  Shahjee 
seized.  —  Sivqjee  applies  to  Shah  Jehan  for  his  enlargement* 

—  An  attempt  to  seize  Sivqjee  frustrated.  —  Shahjee  released^ 

—  returns  to  the  Camatic  ; —  his  eldest  son  Sumbhajee  killed. 
Progress  qfSivajee.  -^Murder  of  the  Raja  ofJondeey  and  con* 
quest  of  his  country.  —  Hohira  escaladed.^^Pertabgurh  built. 

—  Shamraje  Punt  the  first  Mahratta  Peishwa.  —  Sioajee's 
views  on  the  Moghul  districts.  —  History  of  the  Moghuls  in 
the  Deccan  since  1636.  —  Meer  Joomleh.  ^^  Moghuls  attack 
Golcondahyr-rnake  voar  on  Beejapoor.  —  Shah  JehanU  iUnesSy 
•—  his  Jour  sonSy  —  aU  aspire  to  the  croton.  -*  Aurungxebe*s 
character  and  progress  ;  —  usurps  the  throne. 

The  details  contained  in  the  foregoing  chapters, 
have  probably  enabled  the  reader  to  form  a  suffici- 
ently clear  idea  of  the  state  of  the  Deccan,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  different  great  powers  which  di- 
vided it ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  in  what 
follows,  it  is  necessary  to  offer  a  few  remarks  re- 
specting the  various  local  authorities  under  the 
Beejapoor  government,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tract  occupied  by  Sivajee. 

The  south  bank  of  the  Neera,  as  £ur  east 

16^.  as  Seerwul,  and  as  far  south  as  the  range  of 

liills  north  of  the  Kistna,  was  farmed  by  the 

hereditary  Deshmookh  of  Hurdus  Mawul,  named 

Bandal ;  and  the  fort  of  Rohira  was  committed  to 
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his  care.  Having  earlj  entertained  a  jealousy  of* 
l^ivajee,  he  kept  up  a  strong  garrison,  and  carefully 
watched  the  country  adjoining  Poorundhur.  The 
Deshmookh  was  a  Mahratta,  but  the  Deshpandya 
was  a  Purbhoo  (or  Purvoe)»  a  tribe  of  the  Shunk- 
erjatee,  to  whom  Sivajee  was  always  partial. 

Waee  was  the  station  of  a  Mokassadar  of  gov- 
ernment who  had  charge  of  Pandoogurh,  K^ni- 
mulgurhy  and  several  other  forts  in  that  beigh- 
bourhood. 

Chunder  Rao  Moray,  Raja  of  Jowlee,  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Ghaut-Mahta  from  the  Kistna  to  the 
Warna.  *  , 

The  Kcdapoor  district,  with  the  strong  fort  of 
Panalla,  was  under  a  Mahratta  officer  appointed 
by  government 

The  ancient  possessions  of  the  Beejapoor  state 
in  the  Concan,  were  held  in  Jagheer,  or  farmed  to 
the  hereditary  Deshmookhs,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sea  ports  of  Dabnl,  Anjenweel,  Ratnaguiry, 
and  Rajapoor,  which,  with  their  dependent  districts, 
were  held  by  government  officers.  The  principal 
hereditary  chiefs  were  the  Sawunts  ofWaree;  they 
were  Deshmookhs  and  Jagheerdars  of  the  strong 
tract  adjoining  the  Portuguese  territory  at  Goa, 
and  their  harbours  were  the  resort  of  pirates,  early 
known  by  the  name  of  Koolees.  Next  in  conse- 
quence to  the  Sawunts,  were  the  Dulweys  of  Sring- 
arpoor,  who,  from  occupying  an  unfrequented  tract, 
were,  like  the  Raja  of  Jowlee,  nearly  independant. 

The  province  of  Kailiannee,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  kings  of  Ahmednugur,  and  ceded  to  Beej- 
apoor by  the  treaty  of  1636,  was  principally  con^ 
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fided  to  two  authorities ;  the  northern  part  of  it, 
extending  fromBheemree  (or  Bhewndy )  to  Nagotna 
(or  Nagathanna)  was  under  a  respectable  Mahome* 
dan  officer  appointed  by  the  king,  and  stationed  at 
the  town  of  Kallian  Bheemree.  He  had  an  exten- 
sive charge,  comprehending  several  strong  forts 
both  above  and  below  the  Ghauts ;  but  these  forts, 
from  the  causes  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain, 
were  much  neglected.  The  southern  part  of  the 
province  was  held  in  Jagheer,  by  an  Abyssinian* ; 
the  condition  of  his  tenure,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, was  the  maintenance  of  a  marine  for  the 
protection  of  the  trade,  and  conveying  pilgrims  to 
the  Red  Sea.  His  possessions  were  not  considered 
hereditary,  but  were  conferred  on  the  most  de- 
serving Abyssinian  officer  of  the  fleet,  and  the 
chief  so  selected  was  styled  Wuzeer.  The  crews 
of  his  vessels  were  in  part  composed  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  a  small  African  colony  was  thus  formed 
in  the  Concan.  The  great  maritime  dep6t  was  the 
harbour  of  Dhunda  Rajepoor,  in  the  middle  of 
which  stands  the  small  fortified  island  of  Jinjeera.  t 
In  the  vulgar  language  of  the  Deccan,  all  natives 
of  Africa  are  termed  Seedees.  The  name  of  the 
principal  Abyssinian,  at  this  time,  was  Futih  Khan, 

*  It  is  not  exactly  known  at  what  period  the  power  of  his 
predecessors  commenced;  but  Hubush  Khan,  and  Seedee 
Umber,  were  Abyssinian  admirals  of  the  Nizam  Shahee  fleet, 
during  the  time  of  MuUik  Umber ;  and  an  Abyssinian  officer 
named  Seedee  Bulbul  was  at  that  time  in  command  of  Rairee. 
Beejapoor  MSS. 

f  Jinjeera,  the  name  by  which  the  place  is  known  in  the 
Deccan,  is  the  Mahratta  corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  Juzee* 
rahy  an  island. 
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commonly  styled  the-  Seedee  *,  an  appellation  as- 
sumed by  the  chief  and  his  successors,  by  which 
they  have  been  best  known  to  Europeans.  The 
Seedee  had  charge  of  several  forts,  amongst  which 
were  Tala,  Gossala,  and  Rairee ;  they  were  all  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  Mahrattas.  t 

Thus  much  being  premised,  we  return  to  Sivajee, 
who  was  secretly,  but  actively,  employed  in  very 
extensive  plans,  in  prosecution  of  which,  he  was 
himself  busy  in  collecting  and  arming  Mawulees» 
whilst  some  of  his  Bramins  were  detached  into  the 
Concan,  to  gain  intelligence  and  forward  his  views 
in  that  quarter* 

Having  heard  that  a  large  treasure  was  forward- 
ed to  court  by  Moolana  Ahmed,  governor  of 
Kallian,  Sivajee  put  himself  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  horse,  taken  at  Sopa,  now  mounted  with 
Bargeers  on  whom  he  could  depend,  and,  accom- 
panied by  a  party  of  M awulees,  he  attacked  and 
,  dispersed  the  escort,  divided  the  treasure  amoi^t 
the  horsemen,  and  conveyed  it  with  all  expedition 
to  Rajgurh.  This  daring  robbery  completely  un- 
masked his  designs;  but  the  news  had  scarcely 
reached  the  capital,  before  it  was  known  that 
Sivajee  had  surprised  and  taken  the  forts  of  Kan* 
gooree,  Toong,  Tikona,  Bhoorup,  Koaree,  Loghur, 

*  Seedee,  when  assumed  by  Africans  themselves,  has  an 
honorable  import,  being  a  modification  of  the  Arabic  word 
syudy  a  lord ;  but,  in  the  common  acceptation,  it  is  rather  an 
appellation  of  reproach  than  of  distinction. 

I  Khafee  Khan,  Orme,  and  a  loose  traditionary  Persian  MS. 
-  procured  from  the  collector  and  magistrate  of  the  southern 
Concan. 
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and  Rajmachee.  *  Tala,  Gbssala,  and  the  strong 
hill  of  Rairee,  were  given  up  to  his  emissaries : 
several  rich  towns  were  plundered  in  the  Concan ; 
and  the  booty  with  great  regularity  conveyed  by 
the  Mawulees  to  Rajgurh. 

But  this  was  not  the  extent  of  his  designs ;  or  of 
his  success.  Abajee  Sonedeo,  one  of  the  Bramins, 
educated  by  Dadajee  Konedeo,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  as  much  by  his  boldness  as 
by  his  address,  pushed  on  to  Kallian,  surprised  the 
governor,  took  him  prisoner,  and  procured  the  sur- 
render  of  all  the  forts  in  that  quarter. 

As  soon  as  Sivajee  received  this  joyful  intelli- 
gence, which  exceeded  his  expectations,  he  hasten- 
ed to  Kallian,  and,  bestowing  the  highest  encomium 
on  Abajee  Sonedeo,  appointed  him  Soobehdar,  or 
governor  of  the  country  comprised  in  this  impor- 

*  The  manner  of  surprising  these  forts  is  not  satis&ctorily 
explained;  but  a  traditionary  account  of  one  of  Sivajee's 
exploits,  suggested  a  like  attempt  by  a  body  of  insurgents  in 
the  Concan-Ghaut-Mahta,  who  took  up  arms  against  the  Peish- 
wa*s  government,  in  modern  times,  during  the  administration 
of  Trimbukjee  Dainglia.  It  was  usual  for  the  villagers,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hill-forts,  to  contribute  a  quantity  of  leaves  and 
grass  for  the  purpose  of  thatching  the  houses  in  the  fort,  a 
practice  said  to  have  prevailed  from  before  the  time  of  Sivajee. 
The  insurgents  having  corrupted  one  or  two  persons  of  the 
garrison,  a  party  of  them,  each  loaded  with  a  bundle  of  grass, 
having  his  arms  concealed  below  it,  appeared  at  the  gate  in  the 
dress  of  villagers,  to  deposit,  as  they  pretended,  the  annual 
supply ;  and  admittance  being  thus  gained,  they  surprised  the 
garrison,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  place.  The  fort 
was  Pruchectgurh,  and  the  circumstance  will  be- alluded  to  in 
its  proper  place;  it  is  only  mentioned  here  as  a  stratagem,  the 
original  merit  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Sivajee. 
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tant  acquisition.  No  time  was  lost  in  commencing 
revenue  arrangements.  Aiicient  institutions  were 
revived  wherever  a  trace  of  them  could  be  foimd ; 
and  all  endowments  to  temples,  or  assignments  to 
Bramins  were  carefully  restored  or  maintained.  As 
the  Seedee  was  a  formidable  neighbour,  Sivajee,  to 
secure  the  hold  already  obtained  on  his  Jagheer, 
gave  orders  for  building  two  forts,  Beerwaree,  near 
Gossala,  and  Linganah,  near  Rairee. 

Moolana  Ahmed,  made  prisoner  by  Abajee  Son- 
edeo,  was  treated  by  Sivajee  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect ;  and,  being  honourably  dismissed,he  returned 
to  court.  The  news  of  his  capture,  and  tlie  surren- 
der of  the  forts,  had  arrived  before  him,  and  although 
permitted  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  king,  he  was 
not  reinstated  in  any  place  of  trust  or  emolument. 

Sivajee's  rebellion,  in  consequence  of  the  report 
of  Moolana  Ahmed,  began  to  create  general  anxiety 
at  Beejapoor ;  but  Mohummud  Adil  *  Shah,  im-^ 
pressed  with  an  idea  of  its  being  secretly  incited 
by  Shahjee,  took  no  active  measures  to  suppress  it 
by  force.  The  power  of  Shahjee  in  the  Carnatic, 
which  had  greatly  increased  by  his  being  left  as 
provincial  governor,  on  the  return  of  RendooUah 
Khan  to  court,  may  have  tended  to  occasion  such 
a  suspicion,  strengthened  also  by  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  begun  in  his  Jagheer,  and  spread  over 
a  province  where  his  power  had  so  lately  been  sup- 
pressed. • 

The  king,  therefore,  sent  private  orders  to  Bajee 
Ghorepuray  of  Moodhole,  then  serving  in  the  same 

*  Mahratta  MSS.  Khafee  Khan,  Beejapoor  MS.  and  tradi- 
tion, r 
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part  of  the  country  witli  Shahjee,  to  seize  and  con- 
fine him.  This  object  Ghorepuray  effected  by 
treachery :  he  invited  Shahjee  to  an  entertainment^ 
and  made  him  prisoner. 

On  being  brought  to  court,  Shahjee  was 

1619  ^^S^^  ^^  suppress  his  son's  rebellion ;  for 
'  which  purpose  freedom  of  correspondence 
was  allowed  between  them.  Shahjee  persisted  in 
declaring  that  he  was  unconnected  with  his  son ; 
that  Sivajee  was  as  much  in  rebellion  against  him 
as  against  the  king's  government;  and  recom« 
mended  his  being  reduced  to  obedience  by  force 
of  arms.  Nothing  he  urged  could  convince  Mo- 
hummud  Adil  Shah  of  his  innocence ;  and,  being 
enraged  at  his  supposed  contumacy,  he  ordered 
Shahjee  to  be  confined  in  a  stone  dungeon,  the 
door  of  which  was  built  up,  except  a  small  open* 
ing ;  and  he  was  told,  that  if  within  a  certain 
period  his  son  did  not  submit,  the  aperture  should 
be  for  ever  closed. 

Sivajee,  when  he  heard  of  the  imprisonment  and 
danger  which  threatened  his  father,  is  said  to  have 
entertained  thoughts  of  submitting ;  but  if  he  ever 
seriously  intended  to  adopt  such  a  plan,  it  was 
overruled  by  the  opinion  of  his  wife,  Suhyee  Bye, 
who  represented  that  he  had  a  better  chance  of 
effecting  Shahjee's  liberty  by  maintaining  his  pre- 
sent power,  than  by  trusting  to  the  mercy  of  a  go- 
vernment notoriously  treacherous.  * 

The  alternative  which  Sivajee  adopted,  developes 
a  principal  feature  of  his  early  policy.    He  had 

*  Mahratte  MSS. 
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hitherto  carefully  refrained  from  molestihg  the 
subjects  or  territory  of  the  emperor,  probably  from 
an  opinion  of  the  great  power  of  the .  Moghuls, 
and  from  a  design  he  appears  to  have  contemplated, 
of  throwing  himself  on  the  imperial  protection  in 
case  of  being  pushed  to  extremity  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Beejapoor. 

He  accordingly,  at  this  time,  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  Shah  Jehan,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  his  father's  enlargement.  The  proposals 
made  by  Sivajee  are  not  known,  but  the  ,emperor 
agreed  to  forgive  the  former  misconduct  of  Shah- 
jee,  to  admit  him  into  the  imperial  service,  and 
to  give  Sivajee  a  munsub  of  five  thousand  horse.  * 

It  is  probable  that  the  emperor's  influence,  and 
the  friendship  of  Morar  Puntf,  were  the  means  of 
saving  Shahjee  from  a  cruel  death.  He  was  re- 
leased from  his  dungeon  on  giving  security ;  but 
he  was  kept  a  prisoner  at  large,  in  Beejapoor,  for 
four  years,  t 

Sivajee,  whose  immediate  object  was  ef- 
1650.  f^cted  by  his  father's  reprieve,  artfully  con- 
trived to  keep  his  proposal  of  entering  the 
Moghul  service  in  an  unsettled  state,  by  preferring 
d  claim  on  the  part  of^  his  father,  or  himself,  to  the 
Deshmookhs'  dues  in  the  Joonere  and  Ahmednugur 

*  Original  letters  of  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  to  Sivajee. 

f  Colonel.  Wilks  says  Rendoollah  Khan.  His  name  in  Mah- 
ratta  MSS.  is  certainly  always  mentioned  with  Morar  Punt's, 
but  Rendoollah  Khan  died  in  -  164S»  as  appears  on  his  tomb. 
He  had  a  son  or  relation  who  had  the  same  title,  but  he  never 
attained  sufficient  rank  or  influence  to  have  obtained  Shahjee's 
release.  • 

i  MahrattaMSS. 
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diatricts,  to  which  he  pretended  they  had  an  here- 
ditary right  Sivajee's  agent,  who  went  to  Agra 
with  this  ostensible  purpose,  did  not,  as  was  pro- 
bably foreseen,  succeed  in  obtaining  a  promise  of 
the  Deshmookhee ;  but  he  brought  back  a  letter 
from  Shah  Jehan,  promising  that  the  claim  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  upon  Sivajee's  arrival 
at  court.  ♦ 

During  the  four  years  Shahjee  was  de- 
A.D.   tained  at  Beejapoor,  Sivajee,  [apprehensive, 
^^ '  perhaps,  for  his  father's  safety,  committed 
165^  few  aggressions,  and  the  king  was,    pro- 
bably, deterred  from  sending  a  fotce  against 
him,  lest  it  should  induce  Sivajee  to  give  up  the 
country  to  the  Moghuls,  which  the  emperor  had 
sufficient  excuse  for  receiving,  on  account  of  arrears 
of  tribute.     In  this  interval,  a  feeble  attempt  was 
made  to  seize  Sivajee's  person.    It  was  undertaken 
by  a  Hindoo  named  Bajee  Shamraje.    Sivajee  fre- 
quently resided  at  the  town  of  Mhar  in  the  Con- 
can  ;  and  the  party  of  Shamraje,  passing  through 
the  territory  of  Chunder  Rao  Moray,  lurked  about 
the  Phar  Ghaut  until  an  opportunity  should  o£^r ; 
but  Sivajee  anticipated  the  surprise,  attacked  the 
parly,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Ghaut,  and  drove 
them  in  great  panic  to  seek  safety  in  the  jungles,  t 


*  Original  letter  from  Shah  Jehan.  The  original  letters,  from 
Shah  Jehan  and  Arungzebe,  to  Sivajee,  are  in  the  possession 
of  die  Raja  of  Satara.  Copies  of  them  are  lodged  with  the 
literary  Society  of  Bombay. 

t  Mahratta  M8S. . 
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Shahjee  had,   in  vain,   endeavoured  by 
165S.   ^very  means  to  obtain  permission  to  return 

to  his  Jagheer  in  the  Camatic,  when,  at 
last,  the  great  disturbances  which  became  pre- 
valent in  that  quarter,  induced  the  king  to  listen 
to  recommendations  in  his  favour.  Previously, 
however,  to  granting  his  complete  enlargement, 
Shahjee  was  bound  down  by  solemn  engagements 
to  redfrain  from  molesting  the  Jagheerdar  of  Mood- 
hole  ;  and,  in  order  to  induce  both  parties  to  bury 
what  had  passed  in  oblivion,  Mohummud  Adil 
Shah  made  them  exchange  their  hereditary  rights 
and  enams  as  Deshmookhs,  Shahjee  giving  those 
he  had  received  in  the  districts  of  Kurar,  and 
Bajee  Ghorepuray  what  he  possessed  in  the  Car- 
natic* 

This  agreement,  however,  was  not  acted  upon  j 
and  the  first  use  Shahjee  made  of  his  liberty  was 
to  write  to  Sivajee,  "  If  you  are  my  son,  punish 
Bajee  Ghorepuray  of  Moodhole ;"  an  emphatic  in- 
junction to  vengeance,  which  Sivajee,  at  a  fit 
time,  carried  into  terrible  execution. 

On  his  return  to  the  Carnatic,  Shahjee 
j^^'    found  that  the  accounts  of  the  disturbed 

state  of  the  country  were  not  exaggerated ; 
every  petty  chief  endeavoured  to  strengthen  him- 
self, and  weaken  his  neighbour,  by  plunder  and  ex- 
action. His  own  Jagheer  had  been  subject  to  d&- 
jpred^tions ;  and  he  sent  his  eldest  son  Sumbhajee 
to  punish  one  of  these  aggressions  on  the  part  of 

*  Copy  of  the  original  instrument,  and  Mahratta  MSS. 
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the  Killidar  of  Kanikgeeree.  On  this  service  Sum* 
bhsyee  was  killed^  and  his  detachment  defeated. 
Shahjee  afterwards  took  Kanikgeeree  by  assault^ 
and  avenged  his  death ;  but  the  loss  of  Sumbhajee 
was  a  source  of  much  affliction ;  and  the  event 
was  followed  by  the  demise  of  his  principal  agent 
in  the  Carnatic,  Naroo  Punt  Hunwuntay,  a  Bra- 
oiin,  educated  in  the  school  of  MuUik  Umber, 
who  had  served  Shahjee  for  many  years.  His 
place  was  fortunately  well  supplied  by  his  son, 
Rugonath  Narrain,  a  person  of  considerable  talent, 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  at  a  future 
period.  Disturbances  became  more  and  more  pre- 
valent in  the  Camatic,  and  quite  diverted  the  at- 
tention of  the  Beejapoor  government  from  Sivajee ; 
but  no  sooner  was  his  father  released,  than  he 
began  to  device  new  schemes  for  possessing  him- 
self of  the  whole  Ghaut-Mahta,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  Concan. 

He  had,  in  vain,  attempted  to  induce  the 
1655.  Raja  of  Jowlee  to  unite  with  him  against  the 
Beejapoor  government ;  Chunder  Rao, 
although  he  carried  on  no  war  against  Sivajee, 
and  received  all  his  messengers  with  civility,  re« 
fused  to  join  in  rebellion  against  the  king.  The 
permission  granted  to  Shamraje's  party  to  pass 
through,  his  country,  and  the  aid  which  he  was  said 
to  have  ^ven  him,  afforded  Sivajee  excuse  for  hos-» 
tOity ;  but  the  Raja  was  too  powerful  to  be  openly 
attacked  with  any  certain  prospect  of  success;  he 
had  a  strong  body  of  infantry,  of  nearly  the  same 
description  as  Sivajee's  Mawulees ;  his  two  sons, 
hii  brother,  and  his  minister,  Himmut  Rao,  were 
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all  esteemed  good  soldiers ;  nor  did  there  appear 
any  means  by  which  Sivajee  could  create  a  division 
among  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Sivajee,  who  had 
held  his  troops  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  some 
time^  sent  two  agents,  a  Bramin  and  a  Mahratta, 
the  former  named  Ragoo  BuUal,  the  latter  Sumb- 
hajee  Cowajee,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  correct 
intelligence  of  the  situation  and  strength  of  the 
principal  places,  but  ostensibly  with  a  design  of 
contracting  a  marriage  between  Sivajee  and  the 
daughter  of  Chunder  Rao. 

Ragoo  Bulla],  with  his  companion,  proceeded  to 
Jowlee,  attended  by  twenty  five  Mawulees.  They 
were  courteously  received,  and  had  several  inter^ 
views  with  Chunder  Rao,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  not  mentioned,  but  Ragoo  BuUal  seeing  the 
Raja  totally  off  his  guard,  formed  the  detestible 
plan  of  assassinating  him  and  his  brother,  to  which 
Sumbhajee  Cowajee  readily  acceded.  He  wrote  to 
Sivajee  communicating  his  intention,  which  was 
approved,  and  in  order  to  support  it,  troops  were 
secretly  sent  up  the  Ghauts,  whilst  Sivajee,  pretend- 
ing to  be  otherwise  engaged,  proceeded  from  Raj- 
gurh  to  Poorundhur.  From  the  latter  place  he 
made  a  night-march  to  Mahabyllisur,  at  the  source 
of  the  Kistna,  where  he  joined  his  troops  assem- 
bled in  the  neighbouring  jungles.  Ragoo  BuUal, 
on  finding  that  the  preparations  were  completed, 
took  an  opportunity  of  demanding  a  private  con* 
ference  with  the  Raja  and  his  brother,  when  he 
stabbed  the  former  to  the  heart,  and  the  latter  was 
despatched  by  Sumbhajee  Cowajee.    Their  atteikU 
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ants  being  previously  ready,  the  assassins  instantly 
fled,  and  darting  into  the  thick  jungles,  which 
6 very  where  surrounded  the  place,  they  soon  met 
Sivajee,  who,  according  to  appointment,  was  ad- 
vancing to  their  support. 

Before  the  consternation  caused  by  this  atrocious 
deed  had  subsided,  Jowlee  was  attacked  on  all 
sides ;  but  the  troops  headed  by  the  Raja's  sons  and 
Himmut  Rao,  notwithstanding  the  surprise,  made 
a  brave  resistance  until  Himmut  Rao  fell,  and  the 
sons  were  made  prisoners. 

Sivajee  lost  no  time  in  securing  the  possessions  of 
the  late  Chundef  Rao,  which  was  effected  in  a 
very  short  period.  The  capture  of  the  strong  fort 
of  Wassota  *,  and  the  submission  of  Sewtur  Khora, 
completed  the  conquest  of  Jowlee. 

The  sons  of  Chunder  Rao,  who  remained  prison- 
ers, were  subsequently  condemned  to  death,  fo) 
maintaining  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Beej- 
apoor  government ;  but  the  date  of  their  execution 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Sivajee 
followed  up  this  conquest  by  surprising  Rohira, 
which  he  escaladed  in  the  night,  at  the  head  of  his 
Mawulees  ;  Bandal,  the  Deshmookh,  who  was  in 
the  fort  at  the  time,  stood  to  his  arms  on  the  first 
moment  of  alarm  ;  and  although  greatly  outnum- 
bered, his  men  did  not  submit  until  he  was  killed. 
At  the  head  of  them  was  Bajee  Purvoe,  the  Desh- 
pandya ;  Sivajee  treated  him  with  generosity,  re- 
ceived him  with  great  kindness,  and  confirmed  him 
in  all  his  hereditary  possessions.     He  had  relations 

*  Sivajee  called  it  Wujrgurh,  a  name  which  it  has  not  re- 
tained. 
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with  Sivajee,  and  afterwards  dgreed  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  his  conqueror  ;  the  command  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  infantry  was  conferred  upon  him  ; 
and  he  maintained  his  character  for  bravery  and 
fidelity  to  the  last 

To  secure  access  to  his  possessions  on 

1656.  ^^^  banks  of  the  Neera  and  Quyna,  and  to 
strengthen  the  defences  of  the  Phar  Ghaut, 
Sivsgee  pitched  upon  a  high  rock,  near  the  source  of 
the  Kistna,  on  which  he  resolved  to  erect  another 
fort  The  execution  of  the  design  was  intrusted  to  a 
Deshist  Bramin,  named  Moro  Trimmul  Pingley, 
who  had  been  appointed  a  short  time  before,  to  com- 
mand the  fort  of  Poorundhur.  This  man,  when  very 
young,  accompanied  his  father,  then  in  the  service 
of  Shahjee,  to  the  Carnatic,  whence  he  returned 
to  the  Mahratta  country  about  the  year  1653,  and 
shortly  after  joined  Sivajee.  The  able  manner  in 
which  he  executed  every  thing  intrusted  to  him, 
soon  gained  him  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and 
the  erection  of  Pertabgurh,  the  name  given  to  the 
new  fort,  confirmed  the  favourable  opinion  enter- 
tained of  him. 

The  principal  minister  of  Sivajee,  at  this  period, 
was  a  Bramin,  named  Shamraje  Punt,  whom  he 
now  dignified  with  the  title  of  Peishwa ;  and,  as  is 
common  amongst  Mahrattas,  with  persons  filling 
such  a  high  civil  station,  he  likewise  held  a  con- 
siderable military  command. 

Hitherto,  Sivajee  had  confined  his  usurp- 

1657.  ^ti^^^  ^^^  ravages  to  the  Beejapoor  ter- 
ritory }   but  become  more  daring  by  im- 
punity,  and    invited  by  circumstances,    he   ven- 
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tured  to  depart  from  his  original  policy^  and  to 
extend  his  depredations  to  the  imperial  districts. 
To  explain  the  motives  which  actuated  him,  we 
must  revert  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Moghuls. 

Since  the  peace  of  16S6,  they  had  held 
(1636.)  undisturbed  possession  of  their  conquests 
in  the  Deccan,  and  had  been  laudably  em- 
ployed in  improving  these  acquisitions. 

The  prince  Aurungzebe,  after  an  expedition 
against  Kandahar,  was  appointedviceroy  of  the  Dec- 
can  for  the  second  time,  in  the  year  I6o0, 
(1650.)  and  for  several  years  abated  nothing  of  the 
active  measures  which  had  been  adopted 
for  fixing  equitable  assessments,  and  affording  pro- 
tection to  travellers  and  merchants.  He  established 
the  seat  of  government  at  Mullik  Umber's  town 
of  Khirkee,  which,  after  his  own  name,  he  called 
Aurungabad.*       But,   however  capable  of  civil 
government,  Aurungzebe  was  early  habituated  to 
the  interest  which  is  generally  excited  in  the  human 
mind  by  having  once  acted  as  a  leader  in  war  ^ 
and  in  tiie  year  1655,  he  readily  seized  an 
(1655.)  opportunity  of  fomenting  dissensions  at  the 
neighbouring  court  of  Golcondah,  with  the 
hope  of  involving  the  emperor  in  the   dispute. 
At  this  period,   the  prime  minister   of    Kootub 
Shah    was  the    celebrated   Meer   Joomle^ ;    he 
had  attained  that  situation    by  his    abiKty  and 
his  wealth;  but  he  had   considerable  influence, 
and  was  held  in  very  general  esteem  at  every  Ma* 
homedan  court  in  Asia.     He  was  originally  a  dia^ 

*'  Futih  Khan  had  before  changed  the  name  to  Futihnugur, 
whjch  it  did  not  retain.    Beejapoor  MS. 
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tnond  merchant)  and  his  occupation  brought  him 
acquainted  with  princes  and  their  countries.  His 
talents,  his  riches,  and  the  extent  of  his  dealings^' 
had  made  him  familiarly  known  at  the  imperial 
court,  long  before  he  rose  to  be  vizier  at  GoU 
condah. 

His  son,  Mohummud  Amin,  was  dissolute,  but 
he  possessed  his  father's  confidence.  This  youths- 
having  been. guilty  of.  some  disrespect  to  the  per- 
son, or  authority  of  AbdooUah  .  Kootub  Shah,  the 
latter  thought  tit  to  punish  him.  This  treatment 
being  resented  by  Meer  Joomleh,  altercation  arose 
between  him  and  the  king,  which,  at  length,  led 
to. a  formal  petition,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  for 
the  emperor*s  protection.  The  application  being 
warmly  seconded  by  Aurungzebe,  laid  the  found-' 
ation  of  that  friendship  between  him  and  Meer 
Joomleh,  which  greatly  contributed .  to  Aurung- 
zebe's  elevation. 

Shah  Jehan  espoused  the  cause  of  Meer  Joomleh 
as  ardently  as  Aurungzebe  could  have  desired,  and 
addressed  an  imperious  letter  to  Kootub  Shah  on 
the  subject.  The  king,  exa^erated  by  this  in- 
terference, threw  Mohummud  Amin  into  prison, 
and  sequestrated  his  father's  property.  Such  ^ 
proceeding,  exaggerated  by  the  colouring  which 
Aurungzebe  gave  to  it,  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the 
anger  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  he  immediately  deter- 
mined on  enforcing  compliance  with  the  orders  he 
had  sent  in  favour  of  Meer  Joomleh.  A  choleric 
despot  is  prompt  in  his  commands :  Aurungzebe 
was  ordered  to  prepare  his  army,  to  demand  the 
release  of  Mohummud  Amin,  and  satisfaction  to 
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Meer  Joon&leh*  In  case  of  refusal*  he  was  directed 
to  invade  the  territory  of  Golcondah. 

As  the  king  would  not  acknowledge  the  em- 
peror's right  of  interference,  Aurungzebe,  on  his 
rgecting  the  mandate,'  without  any  declaration  of 
war,  sent  forward  his  eldest  son.  Sultan  Mohum- 
mud,  with  a  considerable  force,  on  pretence  of 
pasaiDg  Hyderabad,  on  the  route  to  Bengal,  whither 
it  was  given  out,  he  was  proceeding  to  espouse  his 
cousin  the  daughter  of  Sultan  Shuja.  Aurung. 
zebe  followed  with  the  main  army. 

AbdooUah  Kootub  Shah  did  not  discover  the  ar- 
tifice until  the  young  prince  appeared  as  an  enemy 
at  his  gates ;  when  he  solicited  succour  from  his 
neighbours^  and  made  concessions  to  the  Moghuls, 
in  the  same  breath.  The  citadel  was  attacked,  and 
the  town  of  Hyderabad  plundered  of  great  riches ; 
the  advancing  succours  were  intercepted,  and  the 
king  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress. 

Shah  Jehan,  the  first  ebullition  of  his  anger 
being  subsided,  began  to  repent  of  his  hasty  orders. 
Fresh  instructions  were  despatched  to  Aurungzebe, 
desiring  him  to  accept  of  reasonable  concessions 
from  Abdoollah  Kootub  Shah,  and  not  to  proceed 
to  extremities;  but  Aurungzebe  would  not  re- 
linquish the  advantage  which  his  successfiiil  surprise 
had  established,  until  he  had  extorted  the  most 
humiliating  submission. 

The  king  of  Golcondah  had,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, on  the  prince's  arrival,  released  Mohum- 
mud  Amin,  and  restored  his  father's  property.  He 
was  now  compelled  to  give  his  daughter  in  i^ar- 
riage  to  Sultan  Mohummud,  and  to  pay  up  all  ar- 
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rears  of  tribute,  fixed  by  Aurungzebe,  at  the 
annual  sum  of  one  crore  of  rupees ;  but  Shah 
Jehan,  in  confirming  these  proceedings,  remitted 
twenty  lacks  of  the  amount. 

Meer  Joomleh  ancL  Aurungzebe  concur^ 
(1656.)  red  in  their  ideas  of  the  facility  and  expe- 
diency of  reducing  the  kingdoms  of  Beej« 
apoor  and  Golcondah  into  provinces  of  the  Moghul 
empire,  and  of  spreading  their  conquests  over  the 
whole  peninsula;  but  Aurungzebe  pretended  to 
be  actuated  more  by  the  hope  of  propagating  the 
Mahomedan  faith  in  that  region  of  idolatry,  than 
swayed  by  a  desire  of  possessing  its  resources. 
Meer  Joomleh  having  been  invited  to  the  imperial 
court,  was  shortly  after  raised  to  the  rank  of  vizier, 
and  took  every  opportunity  of  urging  the  fitness 
of  a  plan,  in  which  both  he  and  Aurungzebe, 
probably  calculated  their  own  future  advantage. 
A  very  short  period  had  elapsed  when  an  event  oc- 
curred, which  drew  the  emperor  partially  to  ac- 
cede to  their  schemes  of  conquest,  and  induced 
him  to  authorise  a  wan  This  was  the  death  of 
Mohummud  Adil  Shah,  who,  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, expired  at  Beejapoor,  4th  November,  1656.* 
The  deceased  king,  although  his  tribute  was  not 
paid  with  regularity,  had,  since  the  peace  of  1636, 
cultivated  a  good  understanding  with  Shah  Jehan, 
whom  he  courted  through  thQ  influence  of  his 
eldest  and  favorite  son,  Dara  Shekoh.  This  pro- 
ceeding, in  consequence  -of  a  secret  jealousy  be- 
tween the  brothers,  drew  upon  Beejapoor,  inde- 

*  Beejapoor  MSS. 
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pendent  of  ltd  being  ah  object  of  his  ambition,  the 
personal  enmity  of  Aurungzebe. 

Mohummud  Adil  Shah  was  succeeded  by  his 
son.  Sultan  Ali  Adil  Shah  the  11. ;  who,  imme- 
diately after  his  father's  death,  mounted  the  throne 
of  Beejapoor,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age. 
The  resources  of  his  kingdom  were  still  consider- 
able ;  he  had  a  large  treasury,  a  fertile  country, 
and  his  army,  had  it  been  properly  concentrated, 
was  powerful.  The  troops,  however,  were  greatly 
divided,  and  large  bodies  of  them  were  then  em- 
ployed in  reducing  the  refractory  Zumeendars  in 
the  Camatic.* 

As  the  throne  was  filled  without  complimentary 
reference,  or  the  observance  of  any  homage  to 
which  the  emperor  pretended  a  right  of  claim, 
agreeably,  as  he  maintained,  to  an  admisson  on  the 
part  of  Mohummud  Adil  Shah,  it  was  given  out  by 
the  Moghuls,  that  Ali  Adil  Shah  was  not  the  sbn 
of  the  late  king,  and  that  the  emperor  must  nomi- 
nate a  successor.  The  same  circumstance  is  no- 
ticed in  the  works  of  contemporary  European  trar 
vellerst;  but  probably  obtained  from  Moghul 
reports  of  that  period,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
alluded  to  in  any  of  the  Beejapoor  writings,  or  in 
Mahratta  manuscripts.  This  war,  on  the  part  of  the 
Moghuls,  appears  to  have  been  more  completely 
destitute  of  apology  than  is  commonly  found,  even 

*  Beejapoor  MS. 

f  Tavernier.  Bemier.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  vulgar  story, 
which  Fryer  relates  regarding  the  son  of  Ali  Adil  Shah,  and 
probably  equally  unfounded.    See  Fryer,  p.  169. 
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in  the  unprincipled  transactions  of  Asiatic  govern- 
ments. 

Meer  Joomleh,  by  the  emperor's  express  appoint- 
ment, and  for  a  cause  hereafter  explained,  was  at 
the  bead  of  the  army  destined  for  the  reduction  of 
Beejapoor,  in  which  Auningzebe  was  only  second 
in  command.  But  Auningzebe  and  Meer  Joom- 
leh had  a  secret  understanding ;  the  authority  of 
the  latter  was  nominal,  that  of  the  former  su- 
preme. 

On  the  unexpected  approach  of  the  Moghuls, 
hasty  preparations  were  made  by  the  court  of  Bee- 
japoor ;  but  no  army  could  be  assembled  sufficient 
to  cope  with  them  in  the  field.  Strong  garrisons 
were,  therefore,  thrown  into  the  frontier  places  ex- 
pected to  be  invested,  whilst,  in  order  to  succour 
them  with  such  horse  as  were  in  readiness.  Khan 
Mohummud,  the  principal  general,  and  several 
Mahomedan  officers  of  note,  took  the  field  with  all 
expedition.  Shirzee  Rao  Ghatgay,  Bajee  Ghore- 
puray,  Nimbalkur,  and  other  Mahmtta  Jagheerdars 
promptly  joined  him  with  their  troops.  • 

Aurungzebe  was  prepared  to  advance  by 
16^.  the  month  of  March  16J7,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  frontier  of  the  Beejapoor  ter- 
ritoiy  by  the  eastern  route.  The  fort  of  Kallian 
was  reduced  almost  immediately,  and  Beder,  the 
garrison  on  which  most  dependence  was  placed, 
fell  to  the  Moghuls  in  one  day,  owing,  it  is  said,  to 
an  accidental  explosion  of  the  principal  magazine. 

•  Beejapoor  MS. 
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Aurungzebe*  was  greatly  elated  by  this  unexpected 
success ;  and  his  process  was  expedited  by  every 
possible  exertion.  Kulburga  was  carried  by  as- 
sault»  mid  no  time  was  lost  in  prosecuting  his 
march.  The  attack  of  the  horse,  who  now  began 
to  annoy  him,  presented  greater  obstacles  than  any 
he  had  yet  experienced ;  but  he  succeeded  in  cor- 
rupting Khan  Mohummud,  the  prime  minister  and 
general  of  Beejapoor,  who  shamefully  neglected 
every  opportunity  by  which  he  might  have  imped- 
ed the  march  of  the  Moghuk.  t 

Some  of  the  officers  continued  to  exert  them- 
selves until  thtfj'  had  suffered  by  an  entire  want  of 
support,  when  the  road  was  left  open  for  Aurung- 
zebe,  by  whom  the  capital  was  invested  before 
the  inhabitants  had  leisure  to  make  their  usual  pre- 
parations of  destroying  tlie  water,  and  bringing  the 
forage,  from  the  neighbourhood,  within  the  gates. 

The  siege  was  pressed  with  great  vigour,  and  the 
king  sued  for  peace  in  the  most  humble  manner, 
offering  to  pay  down  one  crore  of  rupees,  and  to 
make  any  sacrifice  demanded;  but  Aurungzebe 
was  aiming  at  nothing  short  of  the  complete  re- 
duction of  the  place,  when  an  event  occurred  which, 
suddenly  obliged  him  to  change  his  resolution.^ 
This  circumstance  was  the  supposed  mortal  illness 

*  In  a  letter  to  Sivajee  he  thus  annoonces  it :  **  The  fort  of 
Beder,  which  h  accounted  impregnable,  and  which  is  the  key  to 
the  conquest  of  the  Deccan  and  Camadc,  has  been  captured 
by  me  in  one  day,  both  fort  and  town,  which  was  scarcely  to 
have  been  expected  without  one  year's  fighting/  Original 
letter  from  Aurungzebe  to  Sivajee. 

f  Beejapoor  M8. 
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of  the  emperor^  news  of  which,  at  this  important 
moment,  reached  Aurungzebe,  having  been  private- 
ly despatched  by  his  sister  Roshunara  Begum. 

Shaii  Jehan  had  four  sons,  Dara  Shekoh,  then 
with  his  father  at  Agra,  Sultan  -  Shuja,  viceroy  of 
Bengal,  Aurungzebe  employed  as  we  have  seen, 
and  Sultan  Moraud,  governor  of  Guzerat  As  all 
the  sons  aspired  to  the  crown,  each  of  them  now 
assembled  an  army  to  assert  his  pretensions.  Dara 
Shekoh,  as  soon  as  his  father's  life  was  in  danger, 
assumed  the  entire  powers  of  the  state ;  but  he  had 
previously  been  vested  with  great  authority.  To 
his  influence  was  ascribed  the  ordeftwhich  obliged 
Aurungzebe  to  desist  from  the  siege  of  Golcondah, 
and  also  the  appointment  of  Meer  Joomleh  over 
his  brother  to  the  command  of  the  army,  at  this 
time  employed  against  Beejapoor.  He  was  jea- 
lous of  all  his  brothers,  but  he  dreaded  Aurung- 
zebe. His  apprehensions  were  well  founded ;  the 
ambitious  character  of  that  prince,  masked  under 
the  veil  of  moderation  and  religious  zeal,  was  an 
over-match  for  the  open  and  brave,  but  imprudent 
and  rash  disposition  of  Dara.  The  latter  openly 
professed  the  liberal  tenets  which  the  court  of 
Agra  had  derived  from  Akber,  but  which  ill-accord- 
ed with  the  religious  feelings  of  most  of  the 
Mahomedans  in  the  imperial  service.  Aurung- 
zebe perceived  and  took  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, carrying  his  observances  of  the  forms 
enjoined  by  the  Koran  to  rigid  austerity,  and 
having,  or  pretending  to  have,  nothing  so  much 
at  heart  as  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  pro- 
gagation  of  tiie  faith  of  Islam.     One  of  the  first 
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acts  of  Dara  was  to  issue  an  order  recalling  Meer 
Joomleh  and  all  the  pfincipal  oflScers  serving  in  the 
Deccan ;  a  measure  to  which  he  may  have  been  in 
some  degree  induced  by  partiality  towards  Beeja- 
po(»*»  as  well  as  by  hatred  to  his  rival  brother.  Au<- 
rungzebe,  by  the  advice  of  Meer  Joomleh,  im- 
mediately resolved  on  counteracting  this  order  by 
marching  to  the  Moghul  capital.  His  first  step 
was  to  accept  the  overtures  of  Ali  Adil  Shah, 
from  whom  he  obtained  a  considerable  supply  of 
ready  money,  and  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  he 
relinquished  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  and  in 
a  few  days  was  on  his  march  towards  the  Nerbud- 
dah.  As  the  family  of  Meer  Joomleh  were  at 
Agra,  in  the  power  of  Dara,  the  former  sujSered 
himself  to  be  confined  by  Aurungzebe  in  the  fort  of 
Doulutabad,  where  Aurungzebe  also  lodged  his  own 
younger  children  and  the  ladies  of  his  family.  His 
second  son.  Sultan  Mauzum,  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  government  of  Aurungabad.  Aurungzebe's  first 
care  was  to  deceive  his  brother  Moraud  Bukhsh, 
into  a  belief  of  hi^  having  no  design  upon  the  crown 
for  himself;  that  such  views  were  wholly  incon^ 
sistent  with  the  religious  seclusion  he  had  long  me- 
ditated ;  that  self-defence  against  the  enemy,  their 
brother  Dara,  obliged  him  to  take  up  arms,  and  that 
he  would  join  to  assist  in  placing  Moraud  Bukhsh 
on  the  throne.  Accordingly,  their  forces  having 
united,  they  defeated  the  Imperial  armies  in  two 
pitched  battles.  Dara  became  a  fugitive  ;  and  al- 
though he  afterwards  assembled  an  army,  he  was' 
again  defeated,  and  at  last  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  Aurungzebe,  by  whose  orders  he  was  put  to 
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death.  Shah  Jehan,  contrary  to  expectation^ 
recovered  from  his  illness,  and  during  the  advance, 
of  his  sons,  sent  repeated  orders,  commanding  them 
to  return  to  their  governments ;  but  to  these  man- 
dates they  paid  no  attention,  as  they  pretended  to 
consider  them  forgeries  by  Dara.  As  soon  as 
Aurungzebe  had  his  father  in  his  power,  he 
1658.  iinprisoned  Moraud  Bukhsh,  gained  over, 
his  army,  deposed  the  emperor,  and  mount- 
ed the  throne  in  the  year  1658.  *  Having  sent  for 
Meer  Joomleh  from  the  Deccan,  they  marched, 
against  his  brother  Shuja,  discomfited  his  army,  and 
ibrcedhim  to  fly  to  Arracan,  where  he  was  mur-. 
dered,  and  Aurungzebe  was  thus  left  undisputed 
master  of  the  empire. 

•  There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the  dates  of  the  reign 
of  Aurungzebe,  owing  to  its  commencement  having  been  fre- 
quently reckoned  from  1659.  Khafee  Khan  is,  in  consequence, . 
sometimes  thrown  out  one  or  two  years.  Aurungzebe  appears 
to  have  begun  by  reckoning  his  reign  from  the  date  of  his  vic^ 
tory  over  Dara,  to  have  subsequently  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  foIl6wing  year,  and  then  changed  the  date,  which  he  again 
dtered,  by  reverting  to  the  former  date,  at  some  later  and 
miknown  period.  •    ^ 
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CHAP.  V. 

FROM  A.  D.  1657.  to  A.D.  1662. 

Sivajee  enters  into  a  correspondence  wih  Aurungzebe  —  com" 
mits  hostilities  on  the  Moghulsy  by  plundering  Joonere  atut 
Ahmednugur '•^  augments  his  cavalry  —  Political  artyice  of 
Sivajee  and  of  Aurungzebe.  —  Sivajee  entertains  a  body  of 
Patans.  —  Factions  at  Beefapoor,  -*  Khan  Mohummud  the 
prime  minister  put  to  death.  —  Shamraje  Punt  defeated  By 
the  Seedee.  —  Moro  Trimmul  Pingley  appointed  Peishwa*  -» 
Treaty  toith  the  SatountSf  —  which  they  break. -^  Expedition 
against  Sivajee.  —  Afzocl  Khan^  the  Beejapoor  general^  se» 
duced  to  a  conference  and  murdered.  —  Sivajee  gets  possession 
6f  Panalla  —  defeats  Roostum  Zuman  —  plunders  to  the 
gates  of  Beejapoor  —  levies  a  contribution  from  Rqjapoar 
—  takes  Dabul.  —  Another  expedition  against  him  under 
Seedee  Johur  —  besieged  in   Panalla  —  escapes  from    the 
fort -^  gaUani  conduct  of  his  rear  guard  —  heroic  death  of 
Bajee  Purvoe. — Alt  Adil  Shah  takes  the  feld — reduces  the 
country  lately  over^run  by  Sivajee  —  and  retakes  Panalla.  — • 
Sivajee  takes  Rajapoor  —  conquers   Sringarpoor  —  atui  re* 
duces    Dhunda  Rajepoor  —  kills  Ghorepuray,    and  bums 
Moodhole.  —  Conquest  of  Waree.  —  Truce  toith  Beejapoor. — 
Shahjee  visits  Sivajee. —  Raighur. —  Sivajee^ s  territory  and 
army.  —  The  Moghuls. 

* 
ft 

At  the  time  when  Aurungzebe  was  on 
1657.  ^^^  point  of  commencing  the  war  against 
Beejapoor,  Sivajee,  professing  himseli*  a 
servant  of  the  emperor,  entered  into  a  correspon- 
dence with  that  prince,  who  readily  listened  to  his 
overtures,  assented  to  his  keeping  what  he  had 
wrested  from  Beejapoor,  and,  with  the  alleged 
right  of  the  emperor  to  dispose  of  that  kingdom, 
consented  to  a  proposal  from  Sivajee  of  taking  pos- 

VOL.  I.  M 
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session  of  Dabul  and  its  depedencies*  on  the  sea 
coast 

Aurungzebe  was  particularly  desirous  of  having 
an  interview  with  Sivajee,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining how  essentially  their  interests  were  allied^ 
and  the  vast  advantages  the  latter  might  expect  to 
reap  by  uniting  with  him.  t  But  Sivajee,  although 
he  professed  obedience,  and  humbly  demeaned 
himself  towards  Aurungzebe,  no  sooner  saw 
the  army  at  a  distance,  and  ready  to  engage 
in  what  he  hoped  would  prove  a  long  struggle, 
than  he  resolved  on  seizing  this  opportunity  of 
augmenting  his  resources  by  plunder,  and  increas- 
ing his  cavalry.  Of  the  latter,  he  at  this  time 
had  but  a  small  number,  and  partly  from  want  of 
confidence  in  his  countrymen,  as  well  as  want  of 
funds,  he  did  not  at  first  attempt  to  raise  them  on 
the  usual  footing  of  SiUidars.  { 

The  first  act  of  hostility  which  Sivajee  committed 
against  the  Moghuls  was  in  May,  l667f  when  he 
one  night  surprised  and  plundered  the  town  of 
Joonere,  carrying  off  three  lacks  of  pagodas  in 
specie,  two  hundred  horses,  some  valuable  clothes, 
and  other  articles.  This  booty  he  escorted  as  far 
as  Poona,  where  he  gave  it  in  charge  to  a  party 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  who  conveyed  it  to  Raj- 
gurh.  Sivajee  himself  marched  by  unfrequented 
roads  to  Ahmednugur,  in  hopes  of  surprising  the 
Pettah :  but  in  this  attempt  he  was  only  partially 

*  Original  letter  from  Aurungzebe  to  Sivajee. 
t  Original  letter  from  Aurungzebe  to  Siyajee.     Mahratta 
MSS. 
X  Mahratta  MSS. 
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successful ;  he  was  attacked  whilst  his  pien  were 
plundering;  but  he  had  secured  seven  hundred 
horses  and  four  elephants,  with  which  he  got  clear 
oS,  although  several  of  his  party  were  kiUed  by  a 
detachment  from  the  fort,  which  had,  on  the  first 
alarm,  been  sent  out  to  protect  the  town. 

On  Sivajee's  return  to  Poona,  he  used  great  ex- 
ertions to  increase  his  cavalry;  he  purchased  horses 
in  all  quarters,  and  mounted  them  with  Bargeers 
of  his  own :  he  now  also  commenced  entertaining 
Mahratta  Sillidars.  Mankojee  Dutonday,  an  old  offi- 
cer, who  had  served  with  his  father,  had  commanded 
his  small  body  of  horse  for  several  y^ars,  with  the 
title  of  Surnobut;  but,  at  his  death,  Sivajee  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor,  Netajee  Palkur,  an  enter- 
prizing  officer,  who  had  considerable  influence 
with  the  Sillidars  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
but  a  man  naturally  cruel  and  unprincipled. 

The  unexpected  success  of  the  Moghuls,  and 
the  danger  which  threatened  Beejapoor  alarmed 
Sivajee.  He  made  every  preparatibn  to  augment 
his  army,  but  he  wrote  to  Aurungzebe  in  the  most 
humble  strain,  begging  forgiveness  for  what  had 
passed,  and  promising  to  continue  stedfast  in  his 
allegiance  for  the  future.  Rugonath  Punt,  one  of 
his  confidential  wukeels,  was  dispatched  to  reiterate 
these  assurances. 

The  news  from  Agra,  the  peace  with  Beejapoor, 
and  the  march  of  Aurungzebe  to  the  northward, 
altered  the  face  of  afiairs.  Sivajee  sent  another 
ambassador,  Kistnajee  Bbaskur,  professing,  as  be- 
fore, his  extreme  regret  for  what  had  happened ; 

mentioning  his  having  prepared  a  body  of  horse, 
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offering  to  assist  Aurungzebe  in  the  present  ex- 
igency, and  to  protect  the  imperial  territories 
during  his  absence;  but  he  at  the  same  time  re- 
vived his  pretensions  to  certain  hereditary  cktims 
within  die  Moghul  districts,  and  pointed  out  the 
Deshmookhee,  and  some  part  of  the  family  Jagheer,' 
as  a  fit  recompence  for  serving  with  his  troops. 
The  ambassador  was  likewise  instructed  to  repre- 
sent how  much  many  parts  of  the  Concan  were 
mismanaged  by  Adil  Khan,  and  the  great  advant- 
age of  transferring  the  whole  to  Sivajee* 

Aurungzebe  was  in  no  condition  to  resent  such 

arrogant  demands ;  but  conceiving  that  se- 
^^    curity  to  the   Imperial  territory  would  be 

best  consulted  by  encouraging  Sivajee's  ag- 
gressions on  the  Beejapoor  government,  and  by 
lamusing  him  with  hopes  of  obtaining  what  he 
claimed  in  the  Moghul  districts,  he  wrote  to  him, 
artfully  acknowledging,  in  the  same  letter,  the 
communications  made  by  Rugonath  Punt  and  Kist- 
najee  Bhaskur,  condescending  to  pardon  his  crimes, 
assenting  to  his  taking  possession  of  the  Concan, 
and  desiring  that  Sona  Pundit  (Abajee  Sonedeo) 
might  be  sent  to  discuss  his  hereditary  claims; 
that  when  the  terms  were  concluded,  Sivajee  should 
send  five  hundred  horse  to  join  his  army,  and  be 
prepared  with  the  rest  of  his  tropps  to  maintain 
order  and  tranquillity  in  the  imperial  districts.  * 

*  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  original  letter  from  Aurungzebe 
Written  immediately  after  the  battle  with  Jeswunt  Sing  and 
Kassim  Khan,  which  happened,  not  near  the  Nerbuddah,  as 
Colonel  Dow  seems  to  conclude,  but  within  twelve  mil^  of 
Oojein. 
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It  is  not  probable  that  either  party  was  deceived,  ^ 
as  no  further  agreement  was  concluded.     Sivaje^, ' 
however,  prepared  his  troops  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  Concan,  and  occupied  several  neg-* 
lected  strong-holds  on  the  sea  coast,  where  he  after-  ^ 
wards  collected  boats  for  purposes  of  piracy.     He 
aK^quired  a  considerable  accession  to  his  force  by ' 
being  joined  by  seven  hundred   Patau  infantry, 
whom  the  Beejapoor  government  discharged  imme-* 
diately  after  the  departure  of  Aurungzebe.  Sivajee 
hesitated  in  entertaining  these  Mahomedans ;  but 
his  scruples  were  overruled  by  the  judicious  argu- 
ments of  Gomajee  Naik,  an  old  retainer  of  his  ma-^ 
temal  grandfather^  Jadow  Rao,  who  had  been  the ' 
faithful  adherent  of  Jeejee  Bye  during  the  many 
dangers  of  her  eventfUl  Kfe.     Sivajee,  from  this 
time,  admitted  a  portion  of  Mahomedans  into  his 
service,    and  the  advice  of  Gomajee   afterwards- 
proved  of  infinite  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
Mahrattas.    The  body  of  Patans  were  placed  under 
a  Bramin  commander;  Ragoo  Bullal,  the  murderer 
of  Ghunder  Rao  Moray.  • 

The  governnrent  of  Beejapoor  was  distracted  and 
weakened  by  a  treacherous,  factious  nobility,  and* 
Ali  Adil  Shah's  youth  was  ilLcalculated  to  control- 
them.  As  soon  as  Aurungzebe  retired,  when  they- 
might  have  sent  an  army  to  crush  Sivajee's  formid- 
able rebellion,  their  time  was  occupied  in  plotting' 
the  ruin  of  each  other.  Khan  Mohummudj  the 
prime  minister,  who  had  betrayed  the  cause  of  his 
king,  was  justly  condemned,  but,  instead  of  being- 

«  Mabratta  MSS. 
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tried  in  any  regular  manner,  be  was  invited  to 
court  under  promise  of  protection,  attacked  by  a 
band  of  assassins  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  torn  down 
from  the  elephant  on  which  he  sat,  and  put  to 
death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 

Khan  Mohummud  was  originally  an  Abyssinian 
slave,  named  Rehan,  given  by  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah 
to  his  son  Mohummud,  whose  minister  he  after-; 
terwards  became.  The  young  king  did  not,  as  is 
usual  on  such  occasions,  sequestrate  his  estate ;  it 
was  bestowed  on  his  son  Khowaus  Khan,  but  the 
execution  of  his  father  rankled  in  the  bosom  of  the 
son,  who  was  always  suspicious  of  the  king,  and 
necessity  alone  reconciled  them  to  each  other.  * 

Sivajee,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  for  reducing 

the  Concan,  sent  a  large  force  under  the  Peishwa, 

Shamraje  Punt,  to  invade  the  possessions  of  the 

Seedee.     But  Shamraje  Punt  was  unfit  for  such  an 

undertaking ;  Futih  Khan  was  prepared,  an- 

1659.  ticipated  the  attack,  and  defeated  the  Peish- 
wa*s  army  with  great  slaughter. 

This  reverse  was  the  first  which  Sivajee  had  ex- 
perienced, and  he  was  proportionally  disappointed ; 
but  every  exertion  was  used  to  repair  the  disaster. 
He  sent  afresh  body  of  troops  to  join  the  fugitives ; 
Rugonath  Punt  was  directed  to  assume  command 
of  the  whole :  Shamraje  Punt  was  recalled,  dis- 
graced, and  removed  from  the  office  of  Peishwa, 
which  was  now  bestowed  on  Moro  Trimmul 
Pingley.  Previously  to  the  defeat  of  Shamraje 
Punt,  the  Sawunts   (Deshmookhs,  and  Jagheer- 

*  Beejapoor  MSS. 
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dars  of  Waree),  on  learning  the  great  preparations 
of  Sivajee,  and  supineness  of  their  own  government, 
sent  a  wukeel  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
treaty,  to  which  Sivajee  readily  assented,  and  it 
was  settled  that  one  half  the  revenue  should  belong 
to  Sivajee,  and  be  collected  by  his  agents,  whilst 
the  other  half,  exclusive  of  their  Deshmookhee 
rights,  which  were  also  yielded  to  them,  should  re- 
main to  the  Sawunts.    For  these  concessions  they 
became  bound  to  keep  up  garrisons  in  the  forts, 
and  a  body  of  three  thousand  infantry,  liable  to 
be  called  upon  for  service  at  the  shortest  notice.  * 
But  they    soon  repented  of  this   aUiance ;    and 
although  they  did  not  act  against  Sivajee  in  the 
ensuing  season,  they  did  not  abide  by  the  terms  of 
th«ir  agreement,  and  shortly  after  resumed  their 
allegiance  to  Beejapoor. 

The  Seedee  maintained  his  ground  against  Ru- 
gonath  Punt,  and  both  parties  retired  on  the  setting 
in  of  the  monsoon.  During  the  rains,  a  great  army 
was  prepared  under  the  joint  command  of  the 
Peishwa  and  Netajee  Palkur ;  but  as  the  season  * 
continued  unusually  severe,  the  Seedee's  posses- 
sions remained  unmolested ;  and  in  the  meantime, 
Sivajee  was  threatened  by  a  more  formidable  ' 
enemy,  to  whom  all  his  attention  was  directed. 

The  Beejapoor  government  had  at  last  become 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  making  an  active  effort 
to  subdue  him,  and  for  this  purpose,  an  army  was 
assembled,  consisting  of  five  thousand  horse,  and 
seven  thousand  choice  infantry,  a  good  train  of 

*  Copy  of  the  original  treaty. 
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artilleryi  or  what  was  considered  as  such,  besides 
a  large  supply  of  rockets,  a  number  of  swivels 
mounted  on  camels,  and  abundance  of  stores. 
Afzool  Khan,  an  officer  of  high  rank,  volunteered 
to  command  the  expedition,  and  at  his  public  au- 
dience of  leave,  in  the  vaunting  manner  particu- 
larly common  to  Mahomedan  natives  of  the  Deccan, 
pompously  declared  that  he  should  bring  back  the 
insignificant  rebel,  and  cast  him  in  chains  under 
the  footstool  of  the  throne. 

To  avoid  impediments  which  present 

Sept.  themselves  on  the  straight  route  from  Beej- 

apoor,  and  the  heavy  rains  which  seldom 

subside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hills  till  the 

end  of  October,  the  army  proceeded  to  Punder- 

poor,  and  thence  marched  towards  Waee. 

Sivajee,  on  its  approach,  took  up  his  residence 
in  Pertabgurh,  and  sent  the  most  humble  message^ 
to  Afzool  Khan.  He  pretended  to  have  no  thought 
of  opposing  so  great  a  personage,  and  seemed  only 
anxious  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Beejapoor  go- 
vernment, through  the  Khan's  mediation ;  he  af- 
fected the  utmost  sorrow  for  his  conduct,  which 
he  could  hardly  persuade  himself  would  be  for- 
given by  the  king,  even  if  the  Khan  should  re- 
ceive him  under  the  shadow  of  his  protection ;  but 
he  would  surrender  the  whole  of  his  country  to 
the  Khan,  were  it  possible  to  assure  himself  of  his 
favour. 

Afzool  Khan  had  all  the  vanity  of  a  Mahomedan 
noble  ;  he  had,  also,  a  thorough  contempt  for  his 
enemy ;  but  having  formerly  been  in  charge  of  the 
Waee  district,  as  Soobehdar  of  the  province,  he 
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was  aware  of  the  exceeding  difficulty  he  should  ex- 
perience on  his  advance  through  the  wild  country 
which  he  must  penetrate. 

With  such  considerations,  and  mollified  by  Si- 
vajee's  submission,  Afzool  Khan,  in  answer  to  re- 
peated applications,  despatched  a  Bramin  in  his 
own  service,  named  Puntojee  Gopinat,  with  suit- 
able attendants,  to  Pert&bgurh.  On  his  arrival  at 
Phar,  a  village  below  the  fort,  Sivajee  came  down 
to  meet  him.  The  Bramin  stated,  that  the  Khan 
his  master,  and  Shahjee  were  intimate  friends,  that 
the  Khan  bore  no  enmity  towards  his  son,  but  on 
the  contrary,  would  prove  his  desire  to  assist  him 
by  interceding  for  pardon,  and  even  endeavouring 
to  get  him  confirmed  as  Jagheerdar  in  part  of  the 
territory  he  had  usurped.  Sivajee  acknowledged 
his  obligation,  although  his  reply,  at  this  public 
meeting,  was  not  couched  in  the  same  humble 
strain  he  had  used  in  his  messages.  He  said,  that 
if  he  could  obtain  a  part  of  the  country  in  Jagheer 
it  would  be  all  he  could  expect ;  that  he  was  the 
king's  servant,  and  that  he  had  been  of  consider- 
able use  to  his  government,  in  reducing  several 
Polygars,  whose  territory  would  now  come  under 
the  royal  authority.  This  was  the  substance  of 
what  passed  at  their  first  interview. 

Sivajee  provided  accommodations  for  the 

Oct  envoy  and  his  suite,  but  assigned  a  place 
for  the  Bramin  at  some  distance  from  the 
rest  In  the  middle  of  the  night  Sivajee  secretiy 
introduced  himself  to  Puntojee  Gopinat  He  ad- 
dressed him  as  a  Bramin,  his  superior.  He  repre- 
sented, that  ^*  all  he  had  done  was  for  the  sake  of 
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Hindoos  and  the  Hindoo  faith ;  that  he  was  called 
on  by  Bhowanee  herself,  to  protect  Bramins  and 
kine,  to  punish  the  violators  of  their  temples  and 
their  gods,  and  to  resist  the  enemies  of  their  re- 
ligion ;  that  it  became  him  as  a  Bramin  to  assist  in 
what  was  already  declared  by  the  deity ;  and  that 
here,  amongst  his  cast  and  countrymen,  he  should 
hereafter  live  in  comfort  and  affluence."    Sivajee 
seconded  his  arguments  with  presents,  and  a  solemn 
promise  of  bestowing  the  village  of  Hewra,   in 
Eriam,   on  him  and  his  posterity  for  ever.    No 
Bramin  could  resist  such  an  appeal,  seconded  by  • 
such  temptation ;  the  envoy  swore  fidelity  to  Si-  • 
vkjee,  declared  he  was  his  for  ever,  and  called  on 
the  goddess  to  punish  him  if  he  swerved  from  any 
task   he  might  impose.     They  accordingly  con- 
sulted on  the  fittest  means  for  averting  the  present 
(langer.  The  Bramin,  fully  acquainted  with  Afzool 
Khan's  character,  suggested  the  practicability  of 
seducing  him  to  a  conference,  and  Sivajee  at  once 
determined  on  his  scheme.     He  sent  for  a  con- 
fidential   Bramin    already    mentioned,     Kistnajee 
Bhaskur,  informed  him  of  what  had  just  passed, 
and  of  the  resolution  which   he  had,  in   conse- 
quence, adopted.     After  ftilly  consulting  on  the 
subject,  they  separated  as  secretly  as  they  had  met. 
Some  interviews  and  discussions  having  taken 
place,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  masking  their 
design,    Kistnajee  Bhaskur,  as  Sivajee's  wukeel, 
was  despatched  with  Puntojee  Gopinat  to  the  camp 
of  Afzool  Khan.    The  latter  represented  Sivajee 
as  in  great  alarm  ;  but  if  his  fears  could  be  over- 
c(Mne  by  the  personal  assurances  of  the  Khan,  he 
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was  convinced  that  he  might  easily  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  himself  up.  With  a  blind  confidence, 
Afzool  Khan  trusted  himself  to  Puntojee's  guid- 
ance.  An  interview  was  agreed  upon,  and  the 
Beejapoor  troops,  with  great  labour,  moved  to  . 
Jowlee.  Sivajee  prepared  a  place  for  the  meeting, 
below  the  fort  of  Pertabgurh ;  he  cut  down  the 
jungle,  and  cleared  a  road  for  the  Khan's  ap- 
proach ;  but  every  other  avenue  to  the  place  was 
carefully  closed.  He  ordered  up  Moro  Punt,  and 
Netajee  Palkur  from  the  Concan,  witli  many  thou- 
sands  of  the  Mawulee  infantry.  He  communi- 
cated his  whole  plan  to  these  two,  and  to  Tannajee 
Maloosray.  Netajee  was  stationed  in  the  thickets 
a  little  to  the  east  of  the  fort,  where  it  was  ex- 
pected that  a  part  of  the  Khan's  retinue  would 
advance,  and  Moro  Trimmul,  with  the  old  and 
tried  men,  was  sent  to  conceal  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  main  body  of  the  Beejapoor 
ti'oops,  which  remained,  as  had  been  agreed  upon, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jowlee.  The  preconcerted 
signal  for  Netajee  was  the  blast  of  a  coUerie  horn, 
and  the  distant  attack,  by  Moro  Trimmul,  was  to 
commence,  on  hearing  the  fire  of  five  guns  from 
Pertabgurh,  which  were  also  to  announce  Sivajee's 
safety. 

Fifteen  hundred  of  Afzool  Khan's  troops  accom- 
panied him  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Pert- 
abgurh,  where,  for  fear  of  alarming  Sivajee,  they 
were,  at  Puntojee  Gopinat's  suggestion,  desired 
to  halt.  Afzool  Khan,  dressed  in  a  thin  muslin 
garment,  armed  only  with  his  sword,  and  attended^ 
as  had  been  agreed,  by  a  single  armed  follower. 
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advanced  in  his  palanquin  to  an  open  bungalow 
prepared  for  the  occasion. 

Sivajee  had  made  preparations  for  his  purpose, 
not  as  if  conscious  that  he  meditated  a  criminal 
and  treacherous  deed,  but  as  if  resolved  on  some 
meritorious  though  desperate  action.  Having  per- 
formed his  ablutions  with  much  earnestness,  he 
laid  his  head  at  his  mother's  feet  and  besought  her  . 
blessing.  He  then  arose,  put  on  a  steel  chain  . 
cap  and  chain  armour  under  his  turban  and  cot- 
ton gown,  concealed  a  crooked  dagger,  or 
feec/jwfl*,  in'his  right  sleeve,  and  on  the  fingers 
of  his  left  hand  he  fixed  a  wagnuck  f ,  a  treacherous 
weapon  well  known  among  Mahrattas.  Thus  ac- 
coutred, he  slowly  descended  from  the  fort.  The 
Khan  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  meeting  before 
him,  and  was  expressing  his  impatience  at  the 
delay,  when  Sivajee  was  seen  advancing,  appa- 
rently unarmed,  and  like  the  Khan,  attended  by 
only  one  armed  follower,  his  tried  friend  Tannajee 
Maloosray.  Sivajee,  in  view  of  Afzool  Khan, 
frequently  stopped,-  which  was  represented  as  the 
effects  of  alarm,  a  supposition  more  likely  to  be 
admitted  from  his  diminutive  size.  Under  pretence 
of  assuring  Sivajee,  the  armed  attendant,  by  the 
contrivance  of  the  Bramin,  stood  at  a  few  paces 
distance.  Afzool  Khan  made  no  objection  to  Si- 
vajee's  follower,  although  he  carried  two  swords 

*  The  Beechwoi  or  scorpion,  is  aptly  named  in  its  resemblance 
to  that  reptile. 

\  Tlie  Wagnuck,  or  tiger's  claws,  is  a  small  steel  instrument, 
made  to  fit  on  the*  fore  and  little  finger.  It  has  three  crooked 
blades  which  are  easily  concealed  in  a  half  closed  hand. 
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'  in  his  waiBtband,  a  ctrcamstance  which  might  pass 
unnoticed,  being  common  amongst  Mahrattas ;  he 
advanced  two  or  three  paces  to  meet  Sivajee ;  they 
'  were  introduced,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  customary 
embrace,  the  treacherous  Mahratta  strudc  the 
wagnuck  into  the  bowels  of  Afzool  Khan,  who 
.quickly  disengaged  himself,  clapped  his  hand  on 
his  sword,  exclaiming  treachery  and  murder,  but 
Sivajee  instantly  followed  up  the  blow  with  his 
dagger.  The  Khan  had  drawn  his  sword  and  made 
a  cut  at  Sivs^ee,  but  the  concealed  armour  was 
proof  against  the  blow ;  the  whole  was  the  work 
of  a  moment,  and  Sivajee  was  wresting  the  weapon 
from  the  hand  of  his  victim  before  their  attendants 
could  run  towards  them.  Syud  Bundoo,  the  fol- 
lower of  the  Khan,  whose  name  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded, refused  his  life  on  condition  of  surrender, 
and  against  two  such  swordsmen  as  Sivajee  and  his 
companion,  maintained  an  unequal  combat  .Gxr 
some  time  before  he  felL  The  bearers  had  lifted 
the  Khan  into  his  palanquin  during  the  scuffle,, 
«but  by  the  time  it  was  over,  Khundoo  Malley,  and 
some  other  followers  of  Sivajee,  had  come  up^ 
when  they  cut  off  the  head  of  the  dying  man,  and 
carried  it  to  Pertabgurh.  The  signals  agreed  on 
were  now  made ;  the  Mawulees  rushed  from  their 
concealment  and  beset  the  nearest  part  of  the 
Beejapoor  troops  on  all  sides,  few  of  whom  had 
time  to  mount  their  horses,  or  stand  to  their  arms. 
Netajee  Palkur  gave  no  quarter ;  but  orders  were 
sent  to  Moro  Punt  to  spare  all  who  submitted; 
and  Sivajee's  humanity  to  his  prisoners  was  con- 
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spicuous  on  this,  as  well  as  on  most  occasions.* 
Many  of  those  that  had  attempted  to  escape  were 
brought  in  for  several  days  afterwards,  in  a  state  of 
great  wretchedness,  from  wandering  in  wilds  where 
they  found  it  impossible  to  extricate  themselves. 
Their  reception  and  treatment  induced  niany  of 
the  Mahratta  prisoners  to  enter  Sivajee's  service. 
The  most  distinguished  Mahratta  taken  was  Joojhar 
Rao  Ghatgay,  whose  father  had  been  the  intimate 
friend  of  Shahjee ;  but  Sivajee  could  not  induce 
him  to  depart  from  his  allegiance  to  Beejapoor ; 
he  was,  therefore,  permitted,  at  his  own  request, 
to  return,  after  he  had  been  honourably  dismissed 
with  valuable  presents.     The  son  and  family  of 
Afzool  Khan  were  taken  by  Kfaundoojee  Kakray, 
one  of  Sivajee's  officers ;  but,  on  being  offered  a 
large  bribe,  he  agreed  to  guide  them  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  led  them  by  unfrequented  paths  across 
the  mountains,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Quyna, 
until  he  safely  lodged  them  in  Kurar.     The  cir- 
cumstances, however,  became  known  to  Sivajee, 
and  Kakray  was,  in  consequence,  condemned  to 
lose  his  head ;  a  sentence  which  was  promptly  ex- 
ecuted. 

This  success  among  a  people  who  cared  little  for 
the  means  by  which  it  was  attained,  greatly  raised 
the  reputation  of  Sivajee ;  and  the  immediate  fruits 
of  it  were  four  thousand  horses,  several  elephants, 
a  number  of  camels,  a  considerable  treasure,  and 

^  The  occaajpns  where  Sivajee  was  ever  known  to  exercise 
cruelty  to  prisoners,  were  those  where  he  supposed  them  to  be 
obstinately  concealing  wealth,  which  he  was  determined  to 
extort. 
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the  whole  train  of  equipment  which  had  been  sent 
against  him. 

Such  of  his  troops  as  were  wounded,  he,  on  this 
occasion,  distinguished  by  honorary  presents  of 
bracelets,  necklaces,  chains  of  gold  and  silver, .  and 
clothes.  These  were  presented  with  much  cere^ 
mony,  and  served  to  stimulate  future  exertion 
amongst  his  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  give  greater  effect 
to  the  fame  of  his  exploit.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  sword  of  Afzool  Khan  is  still  a  valued 
trophy  in  the  armoury  of  Sivajee's  descendant.  Pun* 
tojee  Gopindt  received  the  promised  grant  in  re- 
ward for  his  treachery,  and  was,  afterwards  pro- 
moted  to  considerable  rank  in  the  sernce.  * 

Sivajee  prepared  his  troops  as  if  to  attack  the 
Seedee,  who,  on  the  approach  of  Afzool  Khan,  had 
laid  siege  to  Tala  and  Gossala ;  but  on  the  report 
of  his  discomfiture,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Bee- 
japoor  army,  he  hastily  retired.  Sivajee,  although 
he  pretended  to  meditate  an  attack  on  him  with  his 
whole  force,  was  engaged  in  an  mtrigue  with  the 
officer  in  charge  of  Panalla,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived overtures  for  surrendering  that  important 
placet    The  terms  having  been  agreed  on,  and 

*  Mahratta  and  Persian  MSS.,  and  English  Records.  The 
English  Records,  referred  to  during  the  seventeenth  century^ 
are  principally  in  the  East  India  House,  London. 

f  The  name  of  the  ^>erson  who  gave  up  Panalla,  is  no  where 
mentioned.  One  Beejapoor  MS.  states  that  Sivajee  took  it  by 
stratagem ;  another,  that  a  Hindoo  in  charge  surrendered  it, 
which  so  far  corresponds  with  the  Mahratta  account.  Panalla 
was  on^  of  those  forts  to  which  the  king  generally  appointed 
the  Killidar,  but  it  was  situated  within  the  Jagheer  of  Roostum 
Zuman,  one  of  the  Beejapoor  generals,  whom  we  shall  have  oc- 
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their  future  operations  determined,  Sivajee  could 
scarcely  assure  himself  of  its  not  being  some  stra- 
tagem contrived  by  the  Beejapoor  government,  in 
order  to  draw  him  into  their  power.  To  guard 
against  this,  as  well  as  to  neglect  nothing  for  se- 
curing a  place  of  such  importance,  Sivajee  sent 
forward  Annajee  Dutto,  one  of  his  most  confidential 
Bramins,  with  a  strong  body  of  Mawulees,  whilst  he 
himself  secretly  drew  together  a  large  force,  both 
of  horse  and  foot,  to  act  as  the  occasion  might  re^ 
-quire. 

Anns^ee  Dutto  was  successful ;  both  Panalla  and 
Powangurh  were  surrendered,  and  Sivajee  followed 
up  this  acquisition  by  surprising  the  fort  of  Wus- 
suntgurh,  levying  contributions  along  the  banks  of 
the  Kistna,  and  leaving  a  Thanna  ^  or  garrison  with 


casion  to  mention  in  our  progress.  The  Jagheer  of  Roostum 
Zuman,  comprehended  Merich  and  Eolapoor  above  the  Ghauts, 
and  Carwar  and  Rajapoor  in  the  Concan.  There  is  reason  to ' 
suppose  that  Roostum  Zuman  was  bribed  by  Sivajee  at  a  very 
early  period ;  the  English  merchants  of  the  factories  of  Raja- 
poor and  Carwar,  repeatedly  accuse  him  of  being  in  league 
with  Sivajee,  and  of  sharing  in  the  plunder  of  some  towns  in 
his  own  Jahgeer. 

*  Thanna^  literally  signifies  a  garrison,  but  it  also  means, 
more  especially  in  Deccan  history,  the  military  post  at  which 
the  inferior  revenue  officers  are  stationed  to  protect  the  coun- 
try, aid  the  police,  and  collect  the  revenue ;  whether  the 
station  be  a  fort  or  an  open  village.  The  cultivators  consider 
him  their  master,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  thanna ;  for  this 
.  reason,  garrison  does  not  convey  the  full  meaning  of  thanna, 
and  I  have  therefore  been  sometimes  obliged  to  use  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  Englbh  word. 
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a  revenue ;  collector,  in  the  •  Gurhee  *  of  Buttees 
Serala.  On  his  arrival  at  PanaUa,  his  first  object 
was  to  send  off  troops  to  reduce  the  neighbouring 
forts  both  above  and  below  the  Syhadree  range, 
which,  in  general,  submitted  without  resistance ;  but 
Ratigna  and  Kelneh  were  taken  by  assault,  and  the 
latter  got  the  name  of  Vishalgurh,  which  it  still 
retains. 

Roostum  Zuman,  an  officer  of  Beejapoor, 
'  Dec*  stationed  at  Merich,  was  directed  to  march» 
when  too  late,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Kolapoor  district:  he  had  only  three  thousand 
horse  with  a  small  body  of  infantry,  with  which  he 
was  permitted  to  advance  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Panalla,  when  Sivajee,  in  person,  attacked  him  with 
his  cavalry,  routed  his  party  with  great  slaughter, 
and  pursued  him  across  the  Kistna.f  Thence, 
having  written  to  Annajee  Dutto  to  assemble  all 
the  spare  infantry  at  Vishalgurh,  Sivajee  continued 
his  route,  plundered  many  of  the  villages  as  far  as 
the  neighbourhood  of  Beejapoor,  levied  contribu- 

*  Gurhee  means  a  imall,  or  sometimes  a  weak  fort,  Buttees 
Serala  is  called  a  Gurhee,  although  it  is  a  mud  fort,  extensive, 
but  of  no  strength. 

f  Mahratta  MSS.  A  letter  from  the  English  factory  at 
Rajapoor  states,  that  Roostum  Zuman  sent  on  a  small  party  of 
his  troops,  under  the  son  of  Afzool  Khan,  and  betrayed  them 
into  the  hands  of  Sivajee;  but  the  intelligence  then  obtained 
by  the  fiictors,  all  of  which  they  wrote  off  just  as  it  was  received, 
cannot  be  relied  on ;  indeed  they  frequently  add,  that  reports 
are  so  contradictory,  they  know  not  what  to  believe.  Their 
letters,  however,  are  very  important  for  fixing  dates ;  and  in 
corroborating  facts^  admitted  by  native  authorities,  they  are  in- 
valuable. 

VOL.   I.  N 
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tions  from  most  of  the  market  towns,  spread  terror 
over  the  whole  country,  and  retired  with  such  ce- 
lerity as  to  evade  even  an  attempt  at  pursuit* 

On  joining  his  troops,  at  Vishalgurh^  he 

166a  marched  straight  to  Rajapoor  on  the  coast, 

^^'  where  he  appeared  a  few  hours  after  the 
news  of  his  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ca-* 
pital  had  been  received.  He  levied  a  contribution 
from  Rajapoor,  possessed  himself  of  Dabul  and  its 
dependencies,  acquired  considerable  booty,  and 
safely  conveyed  it  to  Rajgurh. 

The  destruction  of  A&ool  Khan  and  his  army, 
the  capture  of  Panalla,  the  defeat  of  Roostum 
Zuman,  and  above  all,  the  appearance  of  Sivajee  at 
the  gates  of  the  capital,  created  such  an  alarm  at 
Beejapoor,  that  even  faction  amongst  the  nobles 
was  in  some  measure  allayed ;  but,  as  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  assign  the  precedency  to  any  one  in  parti<- 
cular,  it  was  suggested  that  the  king  in  person 
should  take  the  field  against  him.  This  proposition, 
however,  was  over-ruled,  and  a'  fit  commander  ap^ 
peared  in  an  Abyssinian  officer,  Seedee  Johur,  then 
commanding  at  Kurnoul,  who  had  particularly  ^s- 
tinguished  himself  on  various  services  in  the  Car- 
natic. 

Although  he  did  not  then  rank  among  the  nobir 
lity,  his  appointment  excited  less  jealousy  than  if 
he  had  been  one  of  either  party ;  but  he  did  not 
long  escape  their  envy.  His  army  was  twice  as 
large  as  that  lately  commanded  by  Afzool  Khan  ; 
and  Fazil  M ohummud  Khan,  the  son  of  Afzool 
Khan,  who  was  anxious  to  avenge  his  father's  mur-* 
der,  volunteered  to  accompany  him.     It  was  de-^ 
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termtned  to  open  the  ciaittpalign  bf  th^  diege  of 
Panalla ;  but  )»fore  the  nwoh  (rf*  the  troths,  SeedM 
Johur  was.  dignified  with  the  title  of  Suldbut  Hhask  ^ 
Futih  Khatiy  die  Seedee,  was  ppepared  to  attack 
Sivajee'8  posBetsions  in  the  Concan,  on  the  advanoe 
of  Seedee  JoiUir  j  and  the  Dedhmookhd  of  Waree» 
whose  fears  pi^mpted  them  to  act  vigoroustyi  were 
dffected  to  co-opeMte  for  the  same  pu^^se. 

Sivajee,  on  the  otiier  hand»  made  aiYangettfents 
fer  defoftding  the  Concan.  Rugonath  Punt  waa 
opposed  to  Fulih  Khan  j  Abajee  Sonedeo  protect- 
ed the  fort  and  districts  of  Kallian  BheeMree )  and 
Ba)6e  Rao  Pbasalkur,  the  samobut  or  oommander- 
io-chief  of  the  infkntry,  maintained  the  war  agakidt 
die  Sawunts  of  Waree.  In  the  tipper  country^ 
Moro  Punt  was  charged  widi  the  care  of  Poef  und- 
hur,  Singurh)  Pertabghur,  and  the  adjoiiring  coa^^ 
try.  iSvajee,  esteeming  PanaUa  a  place  of  grestef 
strength  than  it  really  was,  imprudendy  resolved  to 
defend  k  in  person.  He  made  no  attempt  to  dis- 
pute die  approach  of  the  Be&japoor  army  ^  but  as 

soon  as  they  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
May.  If^ood  of  the  fort,  Netajee  Palkur,  widi  the 

horse,  began  to  ravage  die  surrounding 
country,  to  cut  off  their  supplies,  to  avoid  encoun-' 
tering  their  cavalry,  but  to  harass  them  by  n^ht 
attacks,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  garrison. 
Parties  of  Mawulees  under  cover  of  the  ravines  ap« 

*  I  have  retained  his  name  of  Seedee  Johur ;  but  in  all  Beeja- 
poor  writings^  his  name  is  henceforth  changed  to  Sulabut  Khan. 
Tlie  supposition  of  his  being  at  all  connected  with  the  Seedees 
of  Jkijeera  is  a  mistake  into  which  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
account  for  Mr.  Onae'i  having  fsQen. 
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proached  the  camp,  sprung  on  the  besiegers  sword 
in  hand,  where  they  found  them  unprepared,  or 
threw  rockets  when  they  were  discovered. 

In  this  manner  they. did, great  mischief^  and  with 
little  loss  on  their  part,  killed  numbers  of  the  Bee- 
japoor  troops.  Seedee  Johur  ordered  that  no  quarter 
should  be  given  to  men  who  practised  such  warfare. 
He  personally  headed  the  attacks,  drove  in  the 
whole  of  the  out-posts,  closely  invested  the  place, 
and  for  several  months,  in  the  worst  season  of  the 
year,  persevered  in  vigorous  efforts  to  reduce  it 

The  war  was  likewise  actively  prosecuted  in  the 
Concan.  The  Seedee,  by  means  of  his  fleet,  having 
made  several  successful  descents  on  different  parts 
of  the  coast,  had  gained  some  advantages  over  his 
opponent  Rugonath  Punt ;  and  Bajee  Rao  Phasal- 
kur,  one  of  Sivajee's  earliest  followers,  fought  a 
a  drawn  battle  with  Kye  Sawunt  of  Waree,  in  which 
both  commanders  were  slain. 

The  siege  of  Panalla  had  lasted  four 

Sept.  months;  the  place  was  still  tenable,  but 
every  avenue  was  vigilantly  guarded,  and 
Sivajee  saw  the  fault  he  had  committed  in  allowing 
himself  to  be  shut  up  in  a  manner  which  effectuaUy 
obstructed  all  communication,  and  prevented  his 
either  knowing  or  directing  affairs  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  To  extricate  himself  from  this  dilem- 
ma, required  address  and  boldness. 

The  besiegers  were  in  high  hopes,  and  exceed- 
ingly alert.  Sivajee  first  endeavoured  to  throw  them 
off  their  guard.  He  began  his  scheme  by  proposals 
for  surrendering ;  negociations  were  commenced, 
and  Sivajee,  who  well  knew  that  he  could  trust  See- 
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dee  Johur  *,  on  receiving  his  promise  not  to  molest 
him,  came  down,  slightly  attended,  to  one  of  the 
batteries,  where  he  was  met  by  Seedee  Johur,  and 
soon  made  him  believe  that  he  intended  to  submit 
All  firing  ceased,  and  every  thing  was  adjusted, 
except  a  few  trifling  points  artfully  reserved  by 
Sivajee  till  next  morning ;  and  in  the  meantime,  as 
the  evening  closed,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
the  fort,  which  the  whole  army,  now  lulled  into 
security,  considered  as  if  in  their  possession. 

But  in  the  darkness  of  night,  Sivajee,  with  a 
chosen  band  of  Mawulees,  descended  the  hill,  pass- 
ed the  unsuspecting  guards,  and  was  on  full  march 
towards  Rangna  before  his  flight  was  suspected. 
When  discovered,  Fazil  Mohummud  Khan,  and 
Seedee  Uzeez,  the  son  of  Seedee  Johur,  pursued  him 
with  the  cavalry,  followed  by  infantry.  They  did 
not  overtake  him  till,  the  morning  was  far  advanced, 
and  he  was  entering  a  ghaut  within  six  miles  of 
Rangna.  To  cover  his  retreat,  Sivajee  stationed  a 
party  of  Mawulees  in  the  pass,  and  confided  the 
command  to  his  former  enemy,  Bajee  Purvoe, 
Deshpandya  of  Hurdus  Mawul,  desiring  him  to 
maintain  die  post,  until  a  signal  of  five  guns  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  main  body  at  the  fort 
The  Deshpandya  was  worthy  of  the  honourable 
trust :  the  cavalry,  in  attempting  to  advance,  were 
driven  back ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  infantry, 
two  successive  assaults  with  fresh  troops  were  gal- 
lantly repulsed.  About  noon  a  third  party  of  in- 
fantry, headed  by  the  son  of  Afzool  Khan,  ad- 

•  The  Seedees,  in  genera],  have  in  the  present  day,  a  high 
character  among  the  Mahrattas,  for  fidelity  to  their  promiBe. 
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iNiteed  jn  a  moat  detemioed  tnafinen  Their  altadL 
was  despmate^  aod  thd  b»T6  def^mdets,  after  the 
lofl0  of  hfdf  thfiur  mimbdra^  amongst  whom  "was  the 
gallaiit  Deftbpandya^  were  at  last  obliged  to  retreat 
But  4ot  without  efiecting  their  object  Bajee 
Piinroe  beard  the  ngnal  guns  before  he  fell,  and 
died  ezpremng  his  satisfaction.  The  Mawulees 
proved  their  regard  for  him,  as  w^  as  their  own 
ateadioeas^  by  bearing  off  his  body  in  the  faoe  of 
their  nuoieroua  pursuers, 

Faail  Khan  advanced,  and  halted  at  Rangna: 
but  Seedee  Johur'a  plans  were  completely  discon* 
oerted.  He  hesitated  whether  to  proceed  to  Ran* 
gna,  or  to  continue  die  siege  of  Panalla.  Ali 
Adil  Shah,  disappointed  in  his  hopes^  and  impetu- 
ous in  his  disposition,  was  easily  induced  to  believe 
that  9eedee  Jobur  had  been  bribed  by  Sivajee. 
The  king  accused  him  of  this,  and  Seedee  Jc^ur 
equally  disposed  to  anger,  and  now  in  a  state  of 
irritation^  denied  the  charge,  in  terms  which  were 
construed  into  disrei^ect  and  disloyalty.  Ali 
Adil  Shah  tock  the  field  in  person,  land 
1^1.  ^c^rcl^^  to  Kurar.  AU  the  dirtrict  autho- 
rities in  the  neighbourhood,  some  of  whom 
had  submitted  to  Sivajee,  attended  in  the  royal 
camp  for  the  purpose  of  tendering  their  adherence. 
Seedee  Johur  apologized  to  the  king;  but  dreading 
the  malice  ot'  the  courtiers,  excused  himself  ^om 
coming  to  camp,  and  withdrew  towards  Kumoul, 
the  place  of  his  government  and  Jagheen 

The  king  again  invested  Panalla,  of  which,  as 
wdl  as  of  Pawungurh,  he  obtained  possession.  The 
whole  of  the  forts  in  the  ndghbourhood*  taken 
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by  Sivajee  during  the  former  year,  excepting 
Raogna  and  Vishalgurh,  likewise  submitted*  The 
setting  in  of  the  monsoon  induced  the  king  to  with- 
draw from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Syhadree 
range,  and  encamp  at  Chimulgay  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kistna. 

Sivajee  in  the  meantime,  although  he  made  no 
attempt  to  oppose  the  king's  army,  did  not  remain 
inactive.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  again  ap- 
peared before  Rajapoor,  which  he  took  and  plunder- 
ed.  On  this  occasion  the  English  sustained  some 
loss,  and  several  of  their  factors  were  seized,  and 
confined  in  a  hill  fort  for  twoyears,  on  an  accusation, 
never  substantiated,  of  having  assisted  Seedee  Johuf 
with  mortars  and  shelkf,  at  the  seige  of  Panalla,  * 
On  the  reduction  of  Rajapoor,  Sivajee  attacked 
the  possessions  of  the  Mahratta  Polygar  Dulwey, 
Sringarpoor,  his  capital,  was  surprized  and  taken ; 
but  Dulwey  continued  to  resist,  until  he  was  killed 
in  an  action  where  Sivajee  in  person  commanded 
against  .him.  Neither  this  conquest,  nor  that  of 
Jowlee  were  viewed  throughout  the  country  with 
the  same  favor  as  his  successes  against  the  Mahome^ 
dans  ;  and  although  the  present  advantage  was  not 
acquired  by  any  attrocious  deed,  such  as  disgraced 
several  of  Sivajee's  successes,  yet  some  of  the  most 
respectable  Hindoos  of  Sringarpoor,  preferred 
emigrating  to  the  territory  of  the  Seedee,  to  ro- 
under the  government  of  the  conqueror. 


^  Mahratta  MSS.  Beejapoor  MSS.,  and  English  Records. 
The  unfortunate  Englishmen  were  not  finally  released  witbout 
paying  a  ransom.  There  appears  to  have  been  some  reaaon  iqr 
Sivajee's  suspicion^  though  the  fact  was  never  fully  ascertained. 
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It  required  all  Sivajee's  address  to  persuade  tliem 
to  return,  and  he  only  effected  it  by  gaining  over 
a  family  named  Soorway,  the  members  of  which 
had  been  principal  managers  under  Dulwey.  Siv- 
ajee,  to  obliterate  this  odium,  and  to  make  amends 
for  his  past  conduct,  assumed  a  greater  regard,  for 
the  forms  enjoined  by  the  Hindoo  faith,  to  which 
he  was  probably  induced,  as  much  from  super- 
stition as  frdm  policy.  Precluded  by  the  situation 
of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Dewee  Bhowanee  at 
Tooljapoor,  from  paying  his  devotions  there,  he, 
this  year,  during  the  rains,  dedicated  a  temple  to 
that  deity,  with  great  solemnity,  in  the  fort  of 
Pertabgurh.  His  religious  observances,  from  this 
period,  became  exceedingly  rigid :  he  chose  the 
celebrated  Ramdass  Swamy  as  his  Mahapooroosh, 
or  spiritual  guide,  and  aspired  to  a  high  character 
for  sanctity. 

But  the  devotions  in  which  he  was  engaged  did 
not  impede  the  activity  of  his  troops.  During  the 
rains,  his  whole  strength  was  directed  against  Futih 
Khan ;  and  although  his  operations  were  much  ob- 
structed by  the  weather,  he  drove  back  the  troops 
of  the  Seedee,  and  had  captured  Dhunda  Rajepoor 
before  the  season  was  sufficiently  open  to  enable 
the  Beejapoor  government,  or  the  Deshmookhs  of 
Waree,  to  relieve  the  place.  He  opened  batteries 
against  Jinjeera ;  but  a  want  of  guns,  and  of  men 
who  could  use  them  with  effect,  prevented  his 
making  any  impression  on  the  works ;  and  he  was 
soon  called  away  to  oppose  an  expected  attack  from 
Beejapoor.  * 

*  MahratU  MSS. 
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During  Ali  Adil  Shah's  stay  at  Chimulgay,  he 
sent  several  persons  to  Seedee  Johur,  assuring  him 
of  a  favourable  reception.  He  was  at  last  prevailed 
upon  to  pay  his  respects  at  the  royal  camp,  where 
he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  civility  and  dis- 
tinction  ;  but  as  Ali  Adil  ^hah  was  much  under 
the  influence  of  Ibrahim  Khan,  his  personal  enemy, 
Seedee  Johur  doubted  the  king's  sincerity,  and 
embraced  the  earliest  opportunity  of  i^tuming  to 
his  Jagheen  There  were  at  this  time,  several 
petty  rebellions  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Car- 
natic,  and  as  the  king's  first  intention  was  to 
prosecute  the  war  against  Sivajee,  Seedee  Johur  was 
commissioned  to  suppress  them  ;  but  as  he  showed 
no  readiness  to  comply,  it  was  supposed  he  secretly 
aided  the  insurgents,  and  that  he  was  even  con- 
nected  with  Sivajee. 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  afiairs,  the  king's 
advisers  were  divided  in  opinion,  whether  to  di- 
rect their  principal  efforts  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  against  Sivajee,  or  to  re-establish  order  in  the 
Carnatic.  During  their  indecision,  the  Deshmookhs 
of  Waree  sent  proposals  for  reducing  Sivajee,  pro- 
vided they  were  properly  supported.  It  was  there- 
fore determined  that  the  king  should  march  into 
the  Carnatic,  whilst  Bahlole  Khan  and  Bajee  Ghore- 
puray  of  Moodhole,  were  directed  to  prepare  an 
army  to  co-operate  with  the  Sawunts  against  Siv- 
ajee. The  king  marched,  and  the  troops  destined 
for  the  latter  service  were  assembling,  when  Bajee 
Ghorepuray,  for  some  purpose  of  preparation,  pro- 
ceeded to  his  Jagheer^  Sivajee,  who  had  early  in- 
telligence of  all  that  took  place,  and  who  had 
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returned  to  Vishalgurh,  no  sooner  heard  of  Ghore- 
puray's  being  at  Moodhole^  entirely  off  his  guards 
than  he  chose  this  moment  for  anticipating  the 
attack,  and  avenging  his  father's  wrongs.  He 
made  a  rapid  march  across  the  country,  surprised 
and  killed  Ghorepuray  with  most  of  his  relations 
and  followers,  plundered  Moodhole,  left  it  in 
flames,  and  returned  to  Vishalgurh  with  the'greaU 
est  expedition* 

Khowaus  Khan  was  appointed  to  re-place  Ghore- 
puray as  second  in  command  to  Bahlole  Khan ;  and 
the  army  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  passes  into  the 
Concan,  when  they  were  recalled  to  reinforce  the 
army  in  the  Camatic. 

The  king  found  it  necessary  to  reduce 

16^   Raichore  and  Toorgul ;  both  places  made 
an  obstinate  resistance,  and  Ali  Adil  Shah 
evinced  great  personal  bravery  in  the  attacks* 

Seedee  Johur  at  first  did  not  act  decidedly  as  a 
rebel ;  but  as  he  foresaw  the  danger  of  putting 
himself  again  in  the  power  of  a  sovereign  who 
suspected  him,  he  at  last  determined  openly  to 
oppose  the  king.  He  chose  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking the  troops  of  Joojhar  Rao  Ghatgay,  and 
the  Naik  of  Phultun,  when  they  were  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  king's  camp  by  the  Toongbud- 
dra  river.  They  were  at  first  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, and  fell  back  on  the  camp  in  great  disorder  j 
but  on  being  reinforced  by  Bahlole  Khan,  and  on 
recovering  from  their  panic,  they  retrieved  their 
discomfiture  by  following  up  and  routing  the 
troops  that  had  attacked  them.  Seedee  Johur 
maintained  the  war  a  very  short  time,  owing  to 
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the  treachery  of  his  followers,  by  whom  h^  was 
put  to  death,  in  order  to  secure  ^eir  own  pardon. 
The  king  extended  forgii^eness  to  his  son;  and 
some  time  after,  by  the  advice  of  his  minister 
Abdool  Mohummud,  who  succeeded  Ibrahim 
Khan  *,  Seedee  Uzeez,  was  received  into  favor. 
But  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion  did  not  re* 
establish  order  $  the  refractory  were  numerous, 
and  the  war  was  long  protracted.  After  two  whole 
years  spent  in  difibrent  parts  of  the  Camatic,  the 
caoipaign  was  ended  by  enJGsrcing  tribute  from  the 
Soonda  Raja;  and  Ali  Adil  Shah  returned  to 
Beqapoor,  having  only  partially  accomplished  his 
object  t 

The  employment  of  the  whole  force  in  the  Car- 
natic,  proved  in  many  respects,  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  Sivajee,  He  had*  on  the  whole,  lost 
considerably  by  the  campaign  of  the  former  season  ( 
but  he  soon  recovered  more  than  an  equivalent 
As  soon  as  Bablole  Khan  and  Khowaus  Khan  were 
recalled,  Sivajee  attacked  the  Deshmookhs  of 
Waree,  who  thus  imprudently  left  to  their  fate^ 
scarcely  offered  resistance:  their  territory  was 
speedily  occupied,  and  the  Sawunts  accompanied 
by  Ram  Dulwey,  a  near  relation  of  the  late  Poly*- 
gar  of  Sringarpoor,  fled  to  Goa  for  protection, 
where  they  were  at  first  received  j  but  the  Portu- 

*  n>rahiai  Khan  accompaaied  the  king's  mother  to  Mecca; 
the  usual  resort  of  displaced  Mahomedan  ministersy  as  Benares 
is  of  BraminSy  under  similar  circumstances* 

t  Beejapoor  MS.  The  campaign  of  Ali  A  dH  Shah,  in  the 
CarnatiC)  is  celebrated  by  Nusserut,  in  his  Ali  Namu,  already 
mentioned* 
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guese,  very  different  from  those  of  their  nation, 
who  so  greatly  distinguished  themselves  a  century 
before,  were  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  Sivajee, 
and  forced  the  fugitives  to  quit  the  place. 

The  Sawunts,  abandoned  by  their  government, 
and  driven  from  Goa,  threw  themselves  on  the 
clemency  of  Sivajee,  by  whom  their  Deshmookhee 
rights  were  restored,  and  they  afterwards  became 
faithful  servants.  Ram  Dulwey  likewise  joined 
Sivajee;  and,  although  his  relations  were  some- 
times troublesome,  Sivajee  might  reckon  the  re- 
sources of  the  southern  part  of  the  Concan,  and 
the  services  of  some  good  infantry  and  officers  at 
his  disposal. 

Sivajee,  however,  kept  his  own  garrisons  in  the 
territory  of  the  Sawunts  *,  and  drew  their  infantry 
to  distant  quarters.  He  likewise  built  Rairee, 
and  Sindeedroog,  or  Malwan,  and  having  seen  the 
advantage  which  the  Seedee  derived  from  his  fleet, 
he  used  great  exertions  to  flt  out  a  marine.  He 
rebuilt  or  strengthened  Kolabah ;  repaired  Severn- 
droog  and  Viziadroogt ;  and  prepared  vessels  at  all 
these  places.  His  principal  dep6t  was  the  harbour 
of  Kolabah,  twenty  miles  south  of  Bombay.  He 
gave  the  command  of  his  fleet  to  two  persons, 
named  Dureea  Sagur,  and  Mynak  Bundaree,  and 
soon  began  to  commit  acts  of  piracy.  The  Por- 
tuguese, in  order  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the 
Mahratta  fleet,  sent  an  ambassador  to  Sivajee,  who 
readily  promised  to  refrain  from  molesting  them, 
on  condition  of  being  supplied  with  some  guns 

*  The  territory  generally,  is  now  called  Sawunt-Waree. 
t  OrGheriah. 
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and  warlike  stores,  to  which  they  consented ;  and 
the  demand,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
very  frequently  renewed.  * 

After  the  Sawunts  were  reduced,  the  minister 
of  Ali  Adil  Shah,  .Abdool  Mohummud,  entered 
into  a  secret  compact  with  Sivajee.f  The  particulars 
of  this  agreement,  or  the  means  by  which  it  was 
brought  about,  are  totally  unknown  ;  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  may  have  been  effected  through 
the  intervention  of  Shahjee.  It  is  certain,  that 
about  this  period,  Shahjee,  who  had  been  delighted 
with  the  exploit  of  his  son  against  the  treacherous 
Ghorepuray,  came  from  thp  Carnatic,  accompanied 
by  his  other  son,  Venkajee,  and  visited  Sivajee, 
with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  his  own  go- 
vernment. Sivajee  treated  his  father  with  the 
greatest  distinction,  and  on  hearing  of  his  approach, 
according  to  Mahratta  notions  of  profound  respect, 
went  several  miles  to  meet  him,  dismounted  from 
his  horse,  and  saluted  him  with  the  obeisance  due 
by  a  servant  to  his  sovereign ;  insisted  on  walking 
by  the  side  of  his  father's  palanquin,  and  would 
not  sit  in  his  presence  until  repeatedly  commanded. 
After  some  weeks  spent  in  conviviality,  and  visiting 
various  parts  of  Sivajee's  territory,  Shahjee,  highly 
gratified,  returned  to  Beejapoor,  the  bearer  of 
presents  from  Sivajee  to  the  kingt;  and  what 
strengthens  the  supposition  of  Shahjee's  having 
been  the  mediator,  hostilities  from  that  time  were 
suspended  between  Sivajee  and  Beejapoor  during 

*  Mahratta  MSS. 
t  Beejapoor  MS. 
%  Mahratta  MS. 
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the  life  of  Shabjee ;  nor»  when  th^  were  renewed, 
was  Sivajee  the  aggressor. 

It  is  an  opinion  of  some  of  the  Mahrattas,  that 
it  was  by  Shahjee's  advice  that  Sivajee  changed 
his  principal  residence,  from  Rajgitf h  to  Rairee.  It 
is  certain,  that  he,  at  this  time,  changed  tiie  name  of 
the  latter  to  Raigurb  ;  and  Abajee  Sonedeo  was  in- 
structed to  commence  erecting  a  complete  set  of 
public  buildings  within  the  fort,  with  acoommpd- 
ation  for  the  different  officers  and  departments 
of  his  immediate  government ;  a  work  which  was 
not  completed  for  several  years :  considerable  la- 
bour was  also,  for  some  time,  used  in  strengthenng 
the  natural  defences  of  the  mountain,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  rendering  it  impregnable. 

Siv^ee  now  possessed  the  whole  of  the  continent 
of  the  Concan,  from  Kallian  to  Goa,  a  length  of\ 
coast  about  four  degrees  of  latitude;  and  the 
Concan  Ohaut  Mahta,  £rom  the  Beema  to  the 
Warna,  a  distance  of  about  160  English  miles. 
His  territory,  at  its  greatest  breadth,  or  between 
Sopa  and  Jinjeera,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred 
English  miles.  He  had  an  army  proportionally 
much  larger  than  the  size  of  his  territory ;  but, 
"when  we  consider  the  predatory  means  he  took  for 
supporting  it,  the  number,  when  stated  at  fifty 
thousand  foot,  and  seven  thousand  horse,  is,  pn>- 
bably,  not  exaggerated.  His  power  was  fiMnnid- 
able,  and  the  truce  with  Beejapoor  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  directing  it  against  the  Mogfa«ds» 
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FROM   A.  P.  1662.  TO  A*  D.  1667« 

Sivajee  attacks  the  Moghul  possemoru.  *-  Shaistek  Khan  is  sent 
against  him^  —  occupies  Poonas  besieges  and  takes  Chakun. — 
Rqfa  Jestount  Sing,  ^  JoudpooTf  sent  to  reinfarce  Shaisteh 
Khan*  — Netajee  Palkur  is  surprised  and  wmndedf  but  escapes* 
— Sivt^ee  performs  an  adventurous  exploit. —  Shaisteh  Khan 
is  recalled,  — ;  Sultan  Mauzum  is  appointed  to  the  Deccan, 
toitk  Jesmint  Singf  as  second  in  command,'^  Sivajee plunders 
Surat.-^  Death  of  Skahjee*'^  Sivajee  assumes  the  title  of 
Raja,  and  strikes  coins  in  his  oton  name,  —  his  fieet  makes 
prize  of  some  Moghul  ships  hound  to  the  Red  Sea,  andplun* 
ders  the pUgrims proceeding  to  Mecca;  '^plunders  Ahmednw 
gar;  -—  makes  a  descent  on  the  coast,  and  plunders  Barcdore. 
-^  Rafa  Jey  Sing,  and  DUere  Khan  come  against  him  unexpeet* 
edltf*  -*-  A»rungzebifs  views  and  policy  in  regard  to  the  Deccan* 
-^Progress  of  Jey  Sing.  -«-  Sioqjee  in  alarm  and  perplexity  *  -*- 
Siege  and  defence  of  Poorundhur.  •—  Sivaje^s  submission.  — 
Remarkable  convention  of  Pooruridhur*  — Warmth  Beefapoor. 
-—  Sivajee  and   Venkajee  opposed  to  each  other.  —  Sivajee 
repairs  to  Ddhi,  -»  ie  placed  in  confinement  by  Aurungtebe,  — 
gffects  his  escape,  and  returns  to  the  Deecan.'^^Jey  Sing*s 
progress,  —  is  obliged  to  raise  the  siegfi  ofBeejapoor,  and  re- 
treat,  —  is  superseded  by  Sultan  Mauzum,  aud  dies  on  his  re-* 
turn  towards  Delhi. 

■ 

Since  the  dqiarture  of  Aurungzebe,  Sivajee 
1668.  ^^  heea  so  much  occupied  in  the  war  with 

B^japoor,  that  he  was  not  only  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  the  events  pamng  in  Hindoostan, 
but  in  May,  1661,  when  the  Moghuls  possessed 
themselves  of  KalUan  Bheemree,  Sivajee  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  resent  the  aggression.  He  now, 
however,  prepared  a  large  force ;  the  iniantiy  under 
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Moro  Punt,  and  the  horse  headed  by  Netajee 
Palkur.  The  former,  during  the  rains,  possessed 
himself  of  several  strong  holds,  north  of  Joonere, 
but  there  is  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  parti- 
culars. Netajee  Palkur,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the 
roads  permitted,  ravaged  the  Moghul  districts  with- 
out mercy ;  he  was  ordered  to  plunder  the  villages, 
and  levy  contributions  from  the  towns;  but  he 
even  exceeded  these  orders,  swept  the  country  to 
the  environs  of  Aurungabad,  spread  terror  in  all 
directions,  and,  by  moving  rapidly  from  one  di- 
rection to  another,  returned  safe  and  unopposed  to 
Poona. 

Shaisteh  Khan*,  who,  with  the  title  of  Umeer-Ool 
Oomrah,  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  prince. 
Sultan  Mauzum,  as  viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  was 
ordered  by  the  emperor,  to  punish  this  daring  in- 
cursion, to  carry  the  war  into  Sivajee's  territory, 
and  to  reduce  his  forts. 

Shaisteh  Khan  accordingly  marched  from  Au- 
rungabad, with  a  great  force,  and  pursuing  the 
high  road  by  Ahmednugur  and  Pairgaom,  turned 
from  the  latter  place  westward  towards  Poona.  On 
his  route,  he  sent  a  detachment  to  take  possession 
of  Sopa,  and  pitched  on  Jadow  Rao,  Deshmookh 
of  Sindkheir,  Sivajee's  relation,  to  occupy  the  dis- 
tricts, f    Sivajee,  on  the  approach  of  the  Moghul 

*  Maternal  uncle  of  Aurungzebe,  and  nephew  of  the  cele- 
brated Noor  Mahal>  whose  name  is  probably  more  generally 
known  atj  present  from  Mr.  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  than  from 
the  history  of  India.  The  fact  of  our  being  indebted  to  Noor 
Jehan*s  mother  for  the  discovery  of  utter  of  roses,  is  gravely 
recorded  by  the  historian  Khafee  Khan. 

f  Khafee  Khan. 
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army,  left  Rajgurh,  and  made  Singurh  his  prin- 
cipal residence.  Shaisteh  Khan  took  Poona,  and 
sent  out  strong  detachments  to  occupy  the  Katruje 
Ghaut,  and  the  village  of  Sewapoon  Parties  were 
also  detached  to  reconnoitre  the  forts;  and  as 
Chakun  lay  between  him  and  Joonere,  which  was 
inconvenient,  and  as  he  expected  that  so  small  a 
place  would  surrender  on  the  first  summons,  he 
moved  against  it  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  ; 
but  Phirungajee  Nursalla,  who  had  remained  in 
command  of  Chakun  since  the  year  1646,  refused 
to  surrender,  and  made  an  excellent  defence.. 
Chakun  held  out  against  the  Moghul  army  for 
nearly  two  months.  At  last,  on  the  fifty-sixth 
day  of  the  siege,  a  mine  having  been  sprung  under 
the  north-east  bastion,  a  very  large  practicable 
breach  was  made,  and  many  of  the  garrison  were 
killed  by  the  explosion.  The  Moghuls  being  pre- 
pared for  the  assault  rushed  forward,  but  were  met 
by  the  remains  of  the  garrison,  headed  by  their 
gallant  Havildar  in  the  breach,  which  was  so  well 
defended,  that  the  assailants  could  make  no  im- 
pression. The  besieged  maintained  their  post  till 
night^fall,  when  the  attack  ceased;  and  in  the 
morning,  Phirungajee  Nursalla  capitulated.  Shaisteh 
Khan,  in  admiration  of  his  conduct,  treated  him 
with  great  respect,  and  made  him  considerable 
offers  if  he  would  enter  the  imperial  service,  but 
Nursalla  did  not  disgrace  the  fame  he  had  acquired- 
by  accepting  them  ;  Shaisteh  Khan  dismissed  him 
with  honour^  and '  he  rejoined  Sivajee,  by  whom 
he  was  commended  and  rewarded. 
The  Moghuls,  by  their  own  account,  lost  nine 

VOL.  I.  o 
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hundred  in  killed  and  wounded,  before  Chakun^ 

which,  considering  the  length  and  obstinate  nature 

of  the  defence,  does  not  appear  a  great  number  ? 

but  Shaisteh  Khan  became  impressed  with 

1663.  ^°  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  insurmountable  difficulty  of 
reducing  the  hill  forts.  Aurungzebe,  on  the 
contrary,  considered  their  reduction  a  matter  of 
easy  accomplishment ;  and  long  after  this  paiod, 
continued  to  entertain  the  greatest  contempt  for 
the  Mahrattas,  as  enemies.  Raja  Jeswunt  Sing, 
the  Rajpoot  prince  of  Joudpoor  was,  however^ 
ordered  to  join  the  Khan  with  a  large  reinforce- 
ment* The  fair  season  was  far  advanced  before 
his  arrival,  and  the  whole  army  lay  inactive  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Foona,  whilst  Netajee  Palkur 
again  appeared  about  Ahmednugur  and  Aurunga- 
bad,  burning  and  plundering  the  districts.  * 

A  party  was  immediately  detached  to  intercept 
him,  and  on  this  occasion  succeeded  'in  surprising^ 
and  killing  several  of  his  men.  They  afterwards 
continued  the  pursuit,  Netajee  was  himself  wound- 
ed, and  it  was  supposed  he  would  have  been^taken, 
had  not  the  Beejapoor  general,  Roostum  Zuman 
favored  his  escape«t 

Shaisteh  Khan,  in  the  mean  time,  had.  taken  up 
his  abode  in  the  town  of  Poona,  and  had  fixed  his 
I'esidence  in  tlie  house  built  by  Dadajee  Konedeo.t 
IVom  Sivajee's  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  of 
whose  character  for  stratagem  he  was  well  aware^ 
the  Khan  took  many  of  those  prepyutions  which 

*  Mahratta  MSS.|  Khafee  Khan. 

f  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  Engh'sh  Records. 

X  Mahratta  MSS. 
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frequently  invite  what  they  are  intended  to  prevent. 
No  armed  Mahratta  was  permitted  to  enter  Poona 
without  a  passport,  and  no  Mahratta  horsemen 
were  entertained  excepting  under  such  chte6*  of 
their  own,  as  held  their  lands  from  the  emperor. 

Sivajee,  watchful  of  all  that  passed,  resolved  to 
surprise  the  Khan,  and  sent  two  Bramins  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  were  necessary  to  gain  ad- 
mission. When  his  preparations  were  complete, 
Sivajee  left  Singurh  one  evening  in  the  month  of 
April  t,  a  little  after  sun  set,  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  body  of  infantry  whom  he  posted  in 
small  parties  along  the  road,  but  Yessjee  Kunk,  Tan- 
najee  Moloosray,  aqd  twenfy-five  Mawulees  were 
all  that  entered,  t  His  emissaries  $  had  gained  a 
Mahratta  fbot-sqldier  in  the  Khan's  service,  who^ 
on  pretence  of  celebrating  a  marriage,  obtained 
permission  to  beat  through  the  town  with  the  noisy 
instruments  used  on  such  occasions,  and  also  for 
some  of  his  companions,  who  always  carry  their 
arms,  to  join  in  the  procession.  Poona  being  an 
open  town,  Sivajee  with  his  party,  favored  by  the 
contrivance  of  his  emissaries,  easily  slipped  undisr 
covered  into  the  crowd,  and  joined  in  the  moving 
assemblage. 

When  all  was  quiet,  Sivajee  and  his  companions^ 

«  Khafee  Khan. 

f  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  letter  from  the  English  factors,  then 
priaoners  it  large  in  Rajapoor,  dated  12th  April,  1663. 

%  Mahratta  MS8. 

§  The  means  his  emissaries  took  to  obtain  htm  admission,  is* 
omitted  in  the  Mahratta  MSS.,  but  Khafee  Khan's  account 
bears  every  mark  of  probability.    It  is  also  confirmed  by  Ca- 
trou. 
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familiar  with  every  avenue  arid  every  accessible 
part  of  the  Khan's  residence,  proceeded  with  a 
few  pick-axes  to  the  cook-room,  above  which 
there  was  a  window  slightly  built  up.  Through 
'  this  place  they  soon  made  themselves  a  passage, 
but  not  without  alarming  some  of  the  women  of 
the  Khan's  family,  who  immediately  ran  and  awoke 
their  master.  Shaisteh  Khan  was  hurrying  out, 
and  in  the  act  of  lowering  himself  from  a  window, 
when  he  received  a  blow  on  the  hand  which  cut  off 
one  of  his  fingers.  He  was  fortunate  in  escaping 
without  further  injury,  as  his  son  Abool  Futih 
Khan  and  most  of  the  guard  at  his  house  were 
killed. 

Sivajee  and  his  men  retired  before  it  was  possible 
to  intercept  them,  and  gradually  collected  their 
parties  on  their  route  to  Singurh.  When  they  got 
to  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  they  lighted 
torches,  previously  prepared,  to  occasion  deception 
as  to  their  numbers,  and  to  express  their  defiance 
and  derision.  In  this  manner  they  ascended  to  the 
fort  in  view  of  the  Moghul  camp,  from  which  they 
might  be  distincdy  seen. 

No  action  of  Sivajee's,  is  now  talked  of  with  * 
greater  exultation  among  his  countrymen,  than 
this  exptoit  ;  —  to  complete  the  triumph,  a  body 
of  Moghuls  came  galloping  towards  Singurh  next 
morning,  and  were  permitted  to  approach  close  to 
the  for.t,  which  they  did  in  a  vaunting  manner, 
beating  their  kettle  drums,  and  brandishing  their 
swords  ;  when  the  guns  opening  upon  them,  they 
retired  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Kartojee  Goozur, 
who  commanded  a  party  of  Sivajee's  horse,  left  in 

22 
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the  neighbourhood  by  Netajee  Palkur,  took  this 
opportunity  of  falling  upon  them,  which  he  did 
so  unexpectedly  as  to  complete  theii;  flight  and 
disgrace.  *  This  is  the  first  time  we  find  the  Mog- 
hul  cavalry  pursued  by  the  Mahrattas.  Kartojee 
Goozur,  encouraged  by  his  success,  cut  off  several 
small  parties,  and  obliged  the  Moghuls  to  strengthen 
their  out-posts. 

Trifling  reverses  contributed  to  dishearten 
Shaisteh  Khan  in  his  present  state  of  grief  and 
mortification.  Instead  of  acting  with  the  spirit  that 
became  an  officer,  he  accused  Jeswunt  Sing  of  neg- 
lects  complained  of  the  state  of  his  army,  and  wrote 
to  the  emperor  stating  suspicions  of  Jeswunt  Sing's 
having  been  bribed  by  Sivajee.  Aurungzeb^  was 
preparing  for  a  journey  to  Kashmeer  when  news 
of  the  Khan's  disaster^  and  the  want  of  union  be- 
tween him  and  Jeswunt  Sing,  reached  Delhi.  He 
at  first  recalled  both  the  principal  officers,  and  ap-> 
pointed  Sultan  Mauzum  viceroy  of  the  Deccan ;. 
but  he  afterwards  conferred  the  government  of 
Bengal  on  Shaisteh  Khan,  and  directed  Jeswunt 
Sing  to  remain  as  second  in  command  under  the 
prince. 

Jeswunt  Sing  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  invest 
Singurh,  but  he  did  not  prosecute  the  siege* 
Strong  detachments  were  left  at  Chakun  t,  and 

•  Mahratta  MSS. 
.  f  It  was  about  this  lime,  when  the  arnaj  had  retired,  that 
Sivajee,  having  gone  to  hear  a  Kutha  by  Tookaram,  in  the  town 
of  Poona,  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner  by  the  garri- 
on  of  Chakun.  The  Mahratta  MSS.  particularly  mention  the 
miraculous  interference  of  the  god  Pandoorang,  by  whom  he 
was  saved. 
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Joonere,  whilst  the  main  body  of  the  anny  retired  to 
Aurungabad. 

Sivajee,  who  always  spread  fiilse  reports  of  his 
intentions,  assembled  an  army  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kallian,  and  another  near  Dhunda  Ra* 
jepoor,  gave  out  that  he  meant  to  attack  the  For* 
tuguese  at  Bassein  and  Choule,  or  make  a  grand 
effort  to  reduce  the  Seedee.    But  his  real  design 
was  on  Surat»  at  that  time  one  of  the    richest 
cities  in  India,  and  Byheijee  Naik,  a  famous  spy 
in  his  service,  was  already  on  the  spot  making  such 
preparatory  observations  as  were  necessary.     On 
pretence  of  paying  his  respects  at  a  temple  near 
Nassuck,  and  of  visiting  the  forts  lately  taken  by 
Mord  Trimmul,  Sivajee  proceeded  to  the  north- 
ward, but  when  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
A^-   devotions,  he  made  a  rapid  march  with  four 
Jan.  5.  thousand  horse  towards  Surat,  which  he  sur- 
prised, and  having  systematically  plundered 
it  for  six  days  of  great  riches,  he  leisurely  conveyed 
his  booty  unmolested  to  Raigurh,  which  being  now 
completed,  became  the  future  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment.   The  plunder  of  Surat  was  great,  and  it 
would  have  been  more  considerable  had  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  factories  fallen  into  his  power,  but 
they  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  the  English  in 
particular,   behaved  so  manfully,  that  they  pot 
only  saved  their  own  properly,  but  a  part  of  that 
of  the  citizens :  Sir  George  Oxenden  was  then 
chief  or  governor  at  Surat.  * 

On  Sivajee's  return  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his 

*  The  sack  of  Surat,  on  this  occasion,,  is  most  minutely  des* 
cribed  in  the  Records  of  the  English  factory,  now  in  the  E^st 
lYidia  house.    In  con^quence  of  their  generous  defence  of 
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father,  which  happened  by  an  accidental  fall  from 
his  horse,  when  hunting  *,  in  January,  1664,  at  the 
village  of  Buswuputtum,  on  the  banks  of  Toong- 
buddra,  near  fiednore,  where  he  had  joined  the 
Beejapoor  army  to  assist  in  reducing  some  refrac- 
tory Zumeendars. 

Shahjee  possessed  at  his  death,  not  only  the  dis- 
tricts originally  conferred  upon  him  in  Jagheer,  by 
the  Beejapoor  government,  ][>ut  the  ibrt  of  Amee, 
Porto  Novo  t,  and  the  territory  of  Tanjore.  J  He 
x;ontinued  in  obedience  to  Ali  Adtl  Shah,    who 


the  property  of  others,  Aarungzebe  granted  to  the  English  a 
perpetual  exemption  from  a  portion  of  the  customs  exacted 
from  the  traders  of  other  nations  at  Surat.  During  the  time 
the  Mahrattas  were  plundering  the  town,  Sivajee  remained  out- 
side. A  person  named  Smith,  an  Englishman,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  before  Sivajee,  whom  he  represented  as  seated  in  a 
tent,  ordering  heads  and  hands  to  be  chopped  off,  in  cases 
where  persons  were  supposed  to  be  concealing  their  wealth. 
.  The  walla  of  Susat,  up  to  tliis  period,  were  of  mud.  They 
were  now  ordered  to  be  built  of  brick.  Tlievenot,  who  was  at 
Surat  in  the  early  part  of  1666,  mentions  that  they  were  then 
in  progress. 

*  Some  Mahrattas,  very  old  men,  join  in  all  sorts  of  hunting, 
the  present  Jan  Rao  Naik  Nimbalkur,  must  be  nearly  as  old 
AS  Shahjee  was,  and  is  still  a  keen  sppttrnpan. 

f  Tlie  English  records  mentioh  the  capture  of  Porto  Novo, 
by  Shahjee,  in  July  1661 . 

{  All  the  Mahratta  MSS.  state  the  conquest  to  have  been 
made  by  Shahjee.  No  Mahrattas  or  Bramins,  conversant  with 
Ibeir  own  history,  neem  to  think  otherwise ;  the  doubt  seems  to 
have  arisen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tanjore,  and  it  was  natu* 
ral  to  have  done  so,  owin^^  to  the  apprehension  which  the  Tan* 
jore  Raja  must  have  entertained,  of  being  called  to  account  for 
half  his  revenue ;  'proofs,  however,  of  what  is  «tated,  will  ulti«* 
mately  appear* 
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seems  to  have  allowed  him  to  retain  his  new  acqui- 
sitions unquestioned. 

Some  days  were  spent  by  Sivajee  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  usual  obsequies  which  he  performed  at 
Singurh,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  and 
afterwards  came  to  Raigurh.  He  spent  some 
months  revising  and  arranging  the  departments  and 
affairs  of  his  government,  assisted  by  his  principal 
officers ;  and  on  this  occasion,  first  assumed  the  title 
of  Raja,  and  struck  coins  in  his  own  name. 

Netajee  Palkur  regularly  returned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains,  and  was  almost  invariably 
successful.  Sivajee's  fleet  had  also  succeeded  in 
making  considerable  captures.  Amongst  otliers, 
they  took  some  Moghul  ships  bound  to  Mocha, 
and  exacted  ransoms  from  all  the  rich  pilgrims 
proceeding  to  the  shrine  of  their  prophet  In  the 
month  of  August,  Sivajee,  in  person,  surprized  and 
plundered  the  Fettah  of  Ahmednugur,  and  carried 
his  depredations  to  the  vicinity  of  Aurungabad. 
During  his  absence,  the  Beejapoor  army,  stationed 
at  Panalla,  under  the  command  of  two  generals, 
broke  the  truce,  made  a  vigorous  eflfort  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  Concan,  and  had  retaken  several 
places  ;  when  Sivajee,  who,  as  the  English  records 
of  the  period  observe,  seemed  to  be  every  where 
and  prepared  for  every  emergency,  appeared 
Oct.  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  large  force» 
with  which  he  gave  them  battle,  and  de- 
feated them  with  great  slaughter.  •  Vingorla,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  seem  to  have  risen  on  his 
garrison,  Sivajee  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  hastened 

*  The  English  factors  at  Carwar  and  Rajapoor  mention  that 
6000  of  the  Bejapoor  troops  were  killed. 
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back  to  Singurh  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Mog* 
huls,  from  whom  he  apprehended  an  attack,  as  they 

had  sent  a  strong  reinforcement  to  a  camp 
1665.  ^^i*^^^  at  Joonere.     But  having  discovered 

that  they  did  not  intend  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive,  he  sent  off  a  part  of  his  horse  to  plunder  in 
"the  Beejapoor  territory,  south  of  the  Kistna,  and 
immediately  devised  a  new  enterprize.  Preparatory 
to  its  execution,  he  caused  it  to  be  believed  that  he 

had  a  design  of  surprising  the  Moghul  camp. 
Feb.   Whilst  this  report  was  current,  he  secretly 

drew  together  a  large  fleet  *,  suddenly  set 
off  for  the  coast,  embarked  from  Malwan,  made  a 
descent  on  the  rich  town  of  Barcelore,  about  ISO 
miles  below  Goa,  and  sailed  back  as  far  as  Gocum 
with  four  thousand  men,  before  it  was  fully  ascer-^ 
tsuned  that  he  had  quitted  his  capital.  There,  having 
dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet,  he  paid  his 
devotions  at  a  temple  in  the  neighbouriiood,  and 
afterwards,  having  divided  his  troops*  into  parties, 
scoured  the  whole'  country,  and  acquired  im- 
mense booty  from  several  of  the  rich  mercantile 
towns  in  that  neighbourhood;  Carwar  stood  on 
the  defensive,  and  Sivajee  had  only  time  to  exact 
a  contribution  t ;  after  which,  having  dispatched  hia 
troops  by  land,  he  hastily  re-embarked  on  his  re- 
turn to  Raigurh.  t 

*  According  to  a  letter  from  the  Carwar  factory,  this  fleet 
consisted  of  eighty-five  frigates,  and  three  great  ships.  By  the 
frigates  are  probably  meant,  the  small  vessels  with  one  roast, 
from  90  to  150  tons  burthen,  common  on  the  Malabar  coast ; 
and  by  the  great  ships,  three  masted  vessels. 

t  The  English  factory  paid  112/.  sterling  of  this  contribution. 

i  Mahratta  MSS.  and  English  Records.  The  former  men- 
tioa  that  Siv^ee»  on  this  expedition,  acquired  vast  plunder  at 
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On  this  voyage  Sivajee  was  detained  looger  than 
he  expected,  a  strong  gale  drove  him  down  the 
coast,  and  the  north-west  winds  prevented  his 
return  for  many  days.  This  delay  was  one  of  se- 
veral circumstances  by  which  his  tutelary  goddess  is 
said  to  have  shown  her  displeasure  at  this  expedi^ 
tion ;  the  only  naval  enterprize,  on  which  he,  in 
person,  embarked. 

But  a  more  serious  cause  of  uneasiness,  than  the 
inconveniences  of  adverse  winds  and  sea-sickness, 
awaited  the  return  of  Sivajee ;  which  was  no  less, 
than  the  approach  of  a  very  formidable  army  under 
two  officers  of  note,  Mirza  Raja  Jey  Sing,  a  Rny 
poot  prince,  and  Dilere  Khan,  an  Afghan. 

On  first  view  it  appears  extraordinary  that  Au^ 
rungzebe,  after  what  had  occurred,  did  not  prosecute 
the  war  against  Sivajee  with  greater  vigour ;  but 
his  own  insecurity,  the  apprehensions  of  a  usurper^ 
especially  during  his  father's  life,  and  the  natural 
distrust  of  a  jealous  disposition,  sufficiently  account 
for  the  delay,  independent  of  discussions  with  the 
court  of  Persia,  his  ultimate  views  of  subjugating 
the  whole  Deccan  at  once,  and  the  contempt  he  en«- 
tertained  for  <<  the  mountain  rat,'*  as  it  is  said  *,  he 
affected  to  style  Sivajee. 

The  assumption  of  the  title  of  Raja,  the  privilege 
of  coining,  the  numerous  aggressions  committed,  or 
even  the  plunder  of  Surat,  did  not  call  forth  the 


)Iu88noor,  the  latter  cay  at  Barcelore.     The  Mahrattas  aay 
that  Hussnoor,  (with  the  situation  of  which  I  am  unacquaixited,)t 
i»  a  tovn  ia  Bardez,  b  the  Croa  tferrUory. 
»  Fryer, 
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reaentmetit  of  Aurungzebe  so  forcibly,  as  robbing 
the  holy  pilgrims  proceeding  to  Mecca ;  and  the 
religious  zeal  which  he  professed,  demanded  an 
exertion  of  his  power,  to  punish  the  author  of  out- 
rages, as  sacrilegious  to  his  faith,  as  insulting  to  his 
empire. 

Mirza  Rsja  Jey  Sing,  and  Dilere  Khan,  had  both^ 
in  the  first  instance,  declared  for  the  cause  of  £>ara» 
but  were  subsequently  won  over  by  Aurungzebe, 
to  whom  they  performed  essential  services.  The 
emperor  never  placed  entire  cofidence  in  Jey  Sing, 
and  he  was  suspicious  of  Dilere  Khan  owing  to  his 
former  conduct,  to  the  bcid  daring  character  of  the 
man,  and  to  liis  great  influence  with  his  country* 
men,  of  whom  there  were  a  great  number  in  the 
imperial  service.  On  the  distant  employment  to 
which  they  were  about  to  proceed,  among  a  people 
and  in  a  country  familiar  to  Aurungzebe,  but  where 
they  were  strangers,  their  services  and  that  of  their 
adherents  could  be  safely  used  in  reducing  Sivajee, 
and  exacting  arrears  of  tribute  from  Beejapoor. 
As  that  government  became  more  and  more  indi* 
gent,  this  demand  was  always  an  excuse  for  hostt* 
lities.  In  the  present  instance,  it  a^rded  conve* 
nient  occupation  for  two  men  whom  Aurungzebe 
doubted,  and  weakened  a  kingdom  intended  to  be 
annexed  to  the  empire.  Aurungzebe,  although  he 
must  have  been  aware  that  Jey  Sing's  means  were 
inadequate,  gave  him  a  commission  to  conquer 
Beejapoor,  after  Sivajee  should  be  subdued.  He 
had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  any  one  to  trust 
him  with  a  sufficient  force,  and  his  policy,  from 
the  time  he  became  emperor,  seems  to  have  been,  to 
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shake  the  Deccan  states  so  efiectually,  that  he  could 
overturn  them  when  it  suited  his  purpose. 
.  When  this  army  marched.  Ram  Sing,  the  son  of 
Raja  Jey  Sing,  was  directed  to  reside  at  the  em- 
peror's court,  on  pretence  of  doing  his  father  honor, 
but  in  reality  as  a  hostage  for  his  conduct  It  was 
so  contrived  that  Jey  Sing's  approach  was  not 
known  to  Sivajee,  when  he  embarked  on  his  rnari* 
time  expedition.  The  force  crossed  the  Nerbud-* 
dah  about  the  month  of  February.  Jeswunt  Sing 
and  Sultan  Mauzum  were  recalled,  but  Jey  Sing 
took  an  opportunity  of  paying  his  respects  to  the 
pritice  at  Aurungabad,  and  then  marched  on  to 
f  oona.  He  arrived  there  early  in  April,  and  no 
time  was  lost  in  commencing  operations.  He  in- 
vested Foorundhur ;  and  leaving  Dilere  Khan  to 
prosecute  the  siege,  he  himself  blockaded  Singurh, 
and  pushed  on  his  advanced  parties  as  far  as  Ra- 
jghur. 

Sivajee  had  just  returned  from  the  coast,  on  Jey 
Sing's  arrival,  and  hastened  to  Raigurh,  where  he, 
for  the  first  time,  called  a  consultation  of  all  his 
principal  people.  Netajee  Falkur,  though  it  was  a 
part  of  his  duty  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
was  at  a  great  distance  with  the  main  body  of  the 
cavalry,  and  Sivajee,  although  he  probably  then 
found  it  impolitic  to  displace  him,  never  forgave 
the  peglect  *.  Kartojee  Goozur  had  further  oppor- 
tunities of  proving  his  activity;  but  it  was  rather  in 
eluding  pursuit  than  in  any  particular  success,  he 

*  Catrou  from  Manouchi's  MS.  says  Ketajee  was  bribed  by 
Jey  Sing,  which,  although  not  mentioned  in  the  Mahratta  MSS., 
is  iqore  than  probable. 
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however  cut  off  several  parties  of  foragers^  and 
brought  in  constant  intel%ence. 

The  great  reputation  of  Raja  Jey  Sing  %  the 
strength  of  his  army,  and  the  unexpected  vigour  of 
his  attack,  combined  to  create  an  unusual  alarm 
and  perplexity  in  Sivajee,  which  were  perceptible 
in  the  consultations  at  Raigurh,  and  spread  them-* 
selves  amongst  his  chief  officers.  This  indeci. 
sion,  according  to  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen^ 
anxious  to  deify  him,  was  in  consequence  of  a  com* 
munication  from  the  goddess  Bhowanee,  by  whom 
Sivajee  was  warned  in  a  dream,  that  he  could  not 
prevail  against  this  Hindoo  prince,  and  as  Siva* 
jee  was  not,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  materi-% 
ally  reduced  in  any  way,  it  is  probable,  that  super* 
stition  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  which 
influenced  his  conduct  at  this  crisis. 

But  the  irresolution  of  the  council  at  Raigurh 
did  not  affect  the  spirit  of  the  garrison  at  Poorund*. 
hun  Bajee  Purvoe  t^  sl  Deshpandya  of  Mhar,  was 
Havildar  of  the  fort,  which  was  strongly  garrisoned 
by  Mawulees  and  Hetkurees*  The  Deshpandya 
maintained  his  post  with  bravery  and  ability.  He 
disputed  every  point  of  the  approaches,  but  his^ 
outposts  being  driven  in,  Dilere  Khan  commenced 
mining  a  rock  under.one  of  the  towers  of  the  lower 
fort.  The  garrison  made  frequent  sallies,  and  re- 
peatedly drove  off  the  miners,  but  they  were  at  last 

*  He  was  styled  from  the  name  of  his  capital.  Rajah  of  Am- 
bhere,  now  better  known  by  that  of  Jeypoor  or  Jeynugur.  He 
was-probably  grandfaither  to  the  celebrated  astronomer  Jey  Sing, 
who  succeeded  to  the  principality  in  1693. 

f  He  was  no  relation  of  the  gallant  Purvoe,  of  the  san)e' 
name,  who  covered  Sivajee'a  retreat  from  Panalla. 
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firmly  lodged  under  cover.  After  repeated  &ilures^ 
they  succeeded  in  shattering  the  rock  and  deferu 
ces,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  attempt  an  assault  *• 
They  had  gained  the  lower  fort,  but  whilst  the 
garrison  was  retiring  to  the  upper,  the  assailants, 
careless*  or  insensible  of  the  danger  to  which  they 
exposed  themselves,  dispersed  to  plunder  the  houses ; 
when  the  Hetkuree  marksmen,  from  above,  opened 
a  fire  so  destructive,  that  many  of  the  assailants 
sought  shelter  in  every  comer,  and  others  ran  out- 
side to  get  under  cover  of  the  rock.  At  this  moment 
the  Mawulees,  headed  by  their  commander,  salli- 
ed out,  attacked  the  Moghuls  sword  in  hand,  killed 
all  that  opposed  them,  and  drove  them  down  the 
hill  in  view  of  Dilere  Khan,  who  was  seated  on  his 
elephant,  near  the  bottom,  observing  the  progress 
of  the  assault  Seeing  the  flight  of  his  men  he  bent 
his  bow,  called  to  a  body  of  Fatans  about  him  to 
advance,  and  rallying  the  fugitives,  pushed  fi:»ward 
his  elephant ;  but  the  garrison,  like  all  Mahrattas, 
daring  in  success,  closed  with  his  men,  and  even 
the  hardy  Afghans  began  to  recoil  from  the  swords 
of  the.Maw'uJees;  when  Dilere  Khan,  having  mark- 
ed  the  conspicuous  conduct  of  their  leader,  with 
his  own  hand,  pierced  him  with  an  arrow  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot   The  whole  of  the  garrison  accom- 

*  Hie  highest  point  of  the  mountain  of  Poorundhur  is  up- 
wards of  seTenteen  hundred  feet  from  the  plain  immediately 
below ;  there  are  two  forts,  an  upper  and  lower,  situated  from 
three  to  four  hundred  feet  below  the  summit ;  the  works,  like 
most  of  the  hill-forts  in  that  part  of  the  country,  are  of  per- 
pendicular rock,  and  frequently  weakened,  rather  than  strength- 
ened, by  curtains  and  bastions  of  masonry,  by  which  the  natural 
defences  are  generally  surmounted* 
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panying  him  instkntly  fled,  nor  stopped  until  they 
reached  die  upper  fort  The  Moghuls  again  took 
possession  of  the  lower  fort,  but  the  fire  from 
above  obliged  them  to  relinquish  it  After  this 
failure, 'Ditere  Khan,  considering  themolthern  face 
impregnable,  determined  on  attempting  to  escalade 
Wujrgurh  *,  a  small  detached  fort,  situated  on  the 
north-east  angle  of  Poorundhur,  which  commands 
a  great  part  of  its  works.  The  attempt  succeeded, 
and  guns  were  brought  up  to  breach  the  upper  fort, 
but  the  rains  had  set  in  and  greatly  retarded  oper- 
ations. The  Moghul  artillery  was  extremely  bad, 
and  although  they  continued  firing  for  weeks,  little 
impression  was  made  on  the  defences.  The  gar« 
rison,  however,  became  dispirited,  and  sent  notice 
that  they  could  hold  out  no  longer.  They  would 
have  evacuated  the  fort,  but  Sivajee  particularly 
desired  them  to  maintain  the  defence  untjl  he 
should  send  them  an  intimation  to  retire. 

Sivajee  from  the  first  had  commenced  negotiating 
and  sending  messages  to  Jey  Sing,  from  whom  he 
received  assurances  of  j&vour ;  but  the  latter,  who 
understood  the  character  of  his  adversary,  did  not 
relax  in  his  efibrts  or  preparations^  and  Sivajee  now 
seriously  reverted  to  his  early  plan  of  entering  the 
Moghul  service,  and  relinquishing  a  part  of  his 
acquisitions. 

:  With  this  view  he  sent  Rugonath  Punt,  Nya-Shas- 
tree,  to  Jey  Sing,  who  listened,  answered,  and 
agreed  to  some  of  Sivajee's  proposals ;  but  he  put 
no  trust  in  his  sincerity,  untU  the  Bramin,  (Ru- 
gonath Punt,)  convinced  him  that  Sivajee  did  not 

*  Or  Boeder  Mahal,  accprding  to  the  Mahrattas. 
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intend  deception.  Jey  Sing  then  desired  him  to 
sure  Sivajee,  on  the  honour  of  a  RajpoQt,  that  he 
might  rely,  not  only  on  pardon,  but  on  favour  and 
protection  from  the  emperor.  Whilst  this  negociation 
was  pending,  Si vajee  moved  from  Raigurhto  Pertab- 
gurh,  and  afterwards  to  Jowlee ;  for  what  purpose 
is  unknown,  but  probably  in  order  to  conceal  his 
real  design  from  (jis  own  troops.     With  a  slender 

retinue,   Sivajee,    in  the  month   of  July, 
July,  crossed  the  mountains,  proceeded  straight 

to  Jey  Sing's  camp,  where  he  announced 
himself  as  Sivajee  Raja.  Jey  Sing  sent  a  person 
to  conduct  him  to  his  presence,  and  on  his  ap- 
proach, advanced  from  his  tent,  met,  and  em- 
braced him.  He  seated  him  on  his  right  hand, 
treated  him  with  great  respect  and  kindness,  and 
repeated  the  assurances,  sent  by  Rugonath  Punt. 
After  some  conversation,  in  the  humblest  strain 
on  the  part  of  Sivajee,  he  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  tents  adjoining  those  of  Jey  Sing.  Next  day 
Sivajee  went  to  visit  Dilere  Khan,  who  was  still 
before  Poorundhur,  and  now  exceedingly  mortified 
at  his  not  being  made  privy  to  the  negotiation. 
He  threatened  to  persevere  in  reducing  Poorund- 
hur, and  putting  every  man  to  the  sword ;  this, 
however,  was  but  a  threat,  .and  he  was  soothed 
and  gratified  by  Sivajee's  presenting  the  keys  of 
the  gate  with  his  own  hand,  and  telling  him 
that  all  his  forts  and  country  were  his^  that  he 
merely  sought  pardon,  that  experience  had  con- 
vinced him  of  the  folly  of  resisting  such  soldiers 
as  Aurungzebe  could  boast  of,  and  that  he  now 
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only  hoped  to  be  enrolled  among  the  servants  of 
the  empire. 

.  An  armistice  immediately  took  place,  as  soon  as 
Siyajee  came  into  camp,  and  after  several  confer- 
ences, the  following  were  the  terms  of  agreement 
entered  into,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  em- 
peror ;  but  the  whole,  under  the  guarantee  of  Jey 
Sing,  without  which,  Sivajee  would  not  have  trusted 
his  person  in  a  Moghul  army :  —  As  a  preliminary 
article,  Sivajee  relinquished  whatever  forts  or  ter- 
ritory he  had  taken  from  the  Moghuls.  Of  thirty- 
two  forts  taken  or  built  by  Jbim,  in  the  territory 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Nizam  Shahee  govern- 
ment, he  gave  up  twenty  to  Jey  Sing,  amongst 
which  were  Poorundhur  and  Singurh.  The  whole 
of  the  districts  dependent  on  these  forts  were  ceded 
at  the  same  time. 

The  territory  belonging  to  the  remaining  twelve 
forts*,  estimated  at  one  lack  of  pagodas  of  annual 
revenue,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  acquisitions  were 
to  form  his  Jagheer,  dependent  on  the  emperor. 
His  son  Sumbhajee,  then  in  his  eighth  year,  was 
to  receive  a  munsub  of  five  thousand  horse;  but 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  agreement  was 
Sivajee's  proposal,  of  being  allowed  certain  assign- 
ments on  Beejapoor,  probably,  in  lieu  of  his  pre- 
tended hereditary  claims  in  the  Nizam  Shahee  ter- 
ritory, and  as  some  recompence  for  what  he  had 
ceded  to  the  emperor. 

*  The  twelve  remaining  fortS'Werey  1.  Rajgurh,  2.  Torna,  S. 
Rairee,(Raigurh^).4.  Lingapahy  5.  Mhargurh,  6.  BalJagurh^  ?• 
Gotsala,  8.  Eeswaree,  9.  Palee,  10.  Bhoorup,  11.  Koaree,  and 
12.  Oodedroog. 
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These  assignments  were  estimated  at  five  lacks 
of  pagodas,  being  a  fourth  and  a  tenth  of  the  re« 
venue,  termed  by  him  the  Chouth  and  Surdesh- 
mookheej  of  certain  districts  above  the  Ghauts ;  the 
charge  of  collecting  which  he  took  upon  himself* 
So  eager  was  Sivajee  to  obtain  the  Imperial  au- 
thority for  this  arrangement,  that  he  ofiered,  on 
condition  of  its  being  granted^  to  pay  a  peshkush 
of  forty  lacks  of  pagodas  by  instalments  of  three 
lacks  annually,  and  to  maintain  an  additional  body 
of  troops.  * 

Aurungzebe,  in  a  long  letter  to  Sivajee,  dis^ 
tinctly  confirms  the  substance  of  what  is  recorded 
by  the  Mahrattas  to  have  taken  place  at  the  con* 
vention  of  Foorundhur,  enumerates  the  twelve 
forts,  and  promises  a  munsub  of  five  thousand 
horse  to  Sivajee's  son.  Aurungzebe^s  letter  does 
not  specify  Chouth  and  Surdeshmookhee ;  indeed, 
it  is  probable  he  did  not  comprehend  their  meaning 
or  insidious  tendency,  but  as  he  also  had  sinister 
views,  in  his  plan  of  undermining  the  government 
of  Beejapoor,  he  agrees  to  Sivajee's  proposal,  on 
condition  of  his  accompanying  Raja  Jey  Sing, 
with  his  troops,  exerting  himself  in  the  conquest 
of  that  state,  and  paying  the  first  instalment  of  the 
promised  Peshkush.  t 

According  to  his  agreement,  Sivajee,  with  a 
body  of  two  thousand  horse,  and  eight  thousand 

*  This  proposal  on  the  part  of  Sivajee,  was  sent  to  the  em- 
peror, according  to  custom,  in  the  form  of  a  petition ;  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  Jey  Sing,  Sivajee  intimated  his  intention  of 
visiting  the  emperor,  by  stating  in  the  most  courtly  strain,  his 
desire  to  kiss  the  royal  threshold. 

\  Original  letter. 
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ififatntry*,  co-operated  with  Jey  Sing,  The  com- 
bined army  inarched  about  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, and  their  first  operations  were  directed  against 
Bi^ajee  Naik  Nimbalkur,  the  relation  of  Sivajee, 
and  a  J^gheerdar  of  Beejapoor.  Phultun  was  re- 
duced, and  the  fort  of  Tattora  escaladed  by  Si- 
vajee's  MaWulees.  All  the  fortified  places  were 
taken  possession  of  in  their  route. 

Ali  Adil  Shah  had  prepared  his  troops^  but  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  the  invasion  by  pronfiises  of 
settling  the  demands  of  the  Moghuls ;  Jey  Sing 
however,  continued  his  advance,  and  met  with  little 
opposition  until  near  Mungulwehra,  where  the 
Beejapoor  horse  first  made  their  ^ppeafance,  and 
acted  with  great  activity  and  vigour.  Abdool  Mo- 
hummud,  the  prim*  minister,  was  the  chief  com- 
mander of  the  Beejapoor  troops ;  the  principal 
officers  were  Abdool  Khureem  Bahlole  Khan,  Kho- 
waus  Khan,  Seedee  Uzeez,  son  of  Seedee  Johur, 
and  Venkajee  Raja  Bhonslay,  the  half  brother  of 
Sivajee. 

The  Mahratta  horse  in  the  service  of  Beejapoor, 
fought  with  uncommon  spirit  on  this  service.  Ven- 
kajee Raja»  and  Ruttajee  Manay,  Deshmobk  of 
Muswar,  were  the  most  conspicuous,  t 

On  the  side  of  the  Moghuls,  Sivajee  and  Ne>* 
tajee  Palkur  distinguished  themselves,  particularly 
on  an  occasion  where  they  had  the  rear  guard.  | 

» 

*  Khafee  Khan. 

f  Beejapoor  MSS.  confirmed  by  grants  of  land  to  Ruttajee 
Manay  in  consequence.  The  deeds  are  in  possesshm  of  ""the 
family  at  Muswar. 

I  Khafee  Khin. 
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They  weP6  also  detached  against  several  places  of 
strengtli^  which  were  reduced  by  Sivajee's  infantry. 
Aunmgzebe,    in   consequence  of  these  services, 
wrote  Sivajee  a  letter,  extolling  his  conduct,  and 
sent  him  an  honorary  present  as  a  mark  of  his  re- 
gard^ i  in  a  subsequent  letter  he  invited  him  to 
court,  promised  to  confer  on  him  great  rank  and 
honours,  and  to  permit  him  to  return  to  the  Dec- ' 
can.f     Intercourse  had  established  mutual  con- 
fidence between  Sivajee  and  Jey  Sing  j  by  the  ad* 
vice,  and  on  the  assurance  of  the  latter,  Sivajee 
resolved  to  visit  Delhi,  and  despatched  Rugonath 
Punt  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  annoaincing  his* 
approach,  but  principally  to  gain  some  intelligence 
respecting  characters  and    affairs  at  the  imperial 
court  I     Sivajee  ordered  all  his  principal  officers  ^ 
to  meet  him  at  Raigurh;  but  whilst  they  were, 
assembling,  he  visited  the  whole  of  his  forts,  gave  * 
the  strictest  injunctions  to  each  of  the  officers  in  * 
charge,  and  returned  to  the  meeting  at  the  capital.  • 

He  there  invested  Moro  Trimmul  Pingley,  • 
i«S    -^^^J^®  Sonedeo,  and  Annajee  Dutto,  with 

full  authority  during  his  absence,  and  en-' 
joined  all  persons  to  respect  and  obey  their  orders 
as  if  issued  by  himself.  The  territory  was  now- 
greatly  circumscribed :  in  the  Concan,  it  extended 
from  Choule  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fonda,  and 
in  the  Ghaut  Mahta,  from  the  Neera  river  to 
Rangna. 

Sivajee,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son,  Sum- 

*  Original  letter.  f  Original  letter. 

X  The  account  of  the  proceedings  for  1665,  is  partly  from  . 
Khafee  Khan,  but  principally  on  the  authority  of  MahrattaMSS. 
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* 

bhajee,  set  out  for  Delhi  in  the  beginning  -of 
March,  1666,  attended  by  five  hundred  choice 
horse,  and  one  thousand  Mawulees.  On  his  an- 
rival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  Ram  Sing, 
the  son  of  Raja  Jey  Sing,  and  another  o£Scer  of 
inferior  rank,  were  the  only  persons  sent  by  Au- 
rungzebe  to  meet  him. 

This  marked  slight  did  not  pass  unobserved  ;  but 
Sivajee  forbore  noticing  it,  till  on  being  admitted 
to  an  audience,  and  condescending  to  present  a 
Nuzur*,  the  place  assigned  to  him  was  only  amongst 
those  who  held  the  rank  of  five  thousand.  He 
could  no  longer  suppress  resentment  at  this  indig- 
nity, and  he  expressed,  in  the  hearing  of  those 
near  him,  who  repeated  his  words  to  the  emperor, 
the  indignation  he  felt  at  such  treatment.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  language,  when  the  audience  was 
ended,  and  Sivajee  had  retired  to  the  dwelling  as- 
signed to  him,  it  was  intimated,  that  the  emperor, 
for  the  future,  declined  seeing  him  at  court.  Si- 
vajee was  justly  alarmed  at  this  communication^ 
and  after  some  delay,  in  order  to  ascertetin  the  real 
intentions  of  Aurungzebe,  he  sent  Rugonath  Punt 
with  a  petition,  setting  forth  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  him  to  visit  Delhi,  the  promises  and 
invitation  of  the  emperor,  the  services  he  had  reii- 

*  Nuzur  signifies  a  present ;  an  offering  made  by  an  inferior 
to  a  superior  iii  token  of  fealty,  submission,  congratulation,  &c. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  ceremonies  and  observances  attend- 
ant  both  on  the  mode  of  presenting  and  of  receiving  nuzurs. 
Under  the  name  of  an  offering,  it  is  frequently  a  heavy  exac- 
tion, imposed  on  appointment  to  office,  or  succession , to  rauk^ 
and  property. 
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dered,  the  conditions  to  which  Aurupgzebe  had 
subacribed,  the  re^uJiBess  of  Sivigee  to  fulfil  his 
part  of  the  agreement,  and  his  f^^urance  of  afford- 
ing every  assistance  tQ  th^  imperial  troops  in  re^ 
ducing  file  £dil  Shaheei  or  Kootiib  Shahe^  states. 
If,  however,  the  emperor  did  not  choose  to  avail 
himself  of  his  services,  he  only  asked  permission 
to  return  to  his  Jagheer,  as  the  air  and  water  of 
Hindoostan  were  prejudicial  to  his  owQ  health,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  oth^r  natives  of  the  Deccan 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  Aurungzebe's  an- 
swer was  evasive,  and  he  shortly  after  directed  the 
Kotwal  of  the  city  to  place  a  guard  ovef  Sivajee's 
house,  to  watch  his  person  carefully,  and  never  to 
allow  him  to  quit  his  residence  without  a  party  re- 
sponsible  for  his  ^fe  custody.  Sivajee  remonstrated 
3nd  complained,  particularly  of  the  hardship  of 
detaining  his  people.  Aurungzebe  readily  granted 
passports  for  their  return  to  the  Deccan,  and  now, 
probably,  considered  Sivajee  completely  in  his 
power.  But  it  is  the  characteristic  of  cunning  to 
overreach  itself;  and  in  the  safe^conduct  afibrded 
to  his  friends,  Sivajee  exulted  in  the  greater  fa- 
cility it  afforded  of  effecting  his  own  escape^  Ram 
Sing  was  privy  to  his  design,  and  on  account  of  the 
pledge  given  by  his  father,  connived  at  it  ♦  The 
^  confinement  of  Sivajee  was  not  so  rigid  as  to  pre- 
vent his  paying  visits.  He  frequently  went  to  dif- 
ferent  nobles  of  the  court,  sent  them  presents,  and 
endeavoured  to  interest  them  in  his.  fkvour.  In 
this  manner  an  intimacy  sufficient  for  Sivajee's  pur- 
pose having  taken  place,  he  feigned  sickness,  sent 

*  This  is  distinctly  asserted  in  the  Chitnees's  MS. 
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^  physicians^  took  medicines,  and  was  soon  re* 
ported  very  ill.    Preteadiqg  to  have  partially  re^ 
covered,  he  gave  great  charities  to  Bramins,  and 
presents  to  physicians.    He  made  up  several  long 
baskets  which  were  daily  sent  from  his  apartments 
filled  with  sweetmeats,  to  the  houses  of  different 
great  men  his  acquaintances,  or  to  be  distributed 
amongst  Fuqeers  at  mosques.    When  the  practice 
had  continued  for  some  time,  he  one  evening  put 
Sumbhajee  into  one  basket,  got  into  another  him-^ 
sel^  and  was  thus  conveyed  by  his  domestics  be- 
yond theguards^  toan  obscure  place  where  he  could 
get  out  unseen.     He  proceeded  to  the  suburbs  of 
Delhi,  where  he  had  a  horse  prepared,  mounted, 
with  Sumbhajee  behind  him»  and  reached  Muttra 
next  day,  where  several  of  his  Bramins,  and  his 
faithful  friend  Tannajee  Maloosray  were  watching 
the  result  of  his  scheme.    Every  thing  was  pre- 
pared, Sumbhajee  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a 
Bramin  family,  natives  of  Poona  Desh,  and  dis- 
tantly connected  with  Moro  Trimmul  Pingley.  * 
Sumbhajee  remained  in  their  charge  several  months, 
and  was  afterwards  conveyed  by  them  to  the  Dec- 
can. 

Sivsgee's  escape  was  not  known  until  a  late  hour 
on  the  following  day,  owing  to  the  precaution  of 
making  one  of  his  domestics  pretend  indisposition, 
and  lie  down  on  his  bed,  so  that  before  the 
alarm  spread,  pursuit  was  fruitless.  His  party  as 
well  as  himself  escaped,  in  the  disguise  of  Gos- 
aeens;    they  visited  several  places  of   religious 

*  One  MS.  by   Kistnajee  Anund  Subhasud,  says  Mora 
Punt's  sister  was  married  to  one  of  the  sons. 
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resort ;  but  the  route  by  which  they  returned  to 
the  Deccan  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Sivajee 
did  not  throw  off  his  disguise  until  his  arrival  at 
Raigurh,  which  he  reached  in  December,  1666, 
after  an  absence  of  nine  months.  * 

In  the  meantime  affairs  in  the  Deccan  assumed 
an  aspect  more  favourable  to  his  views  than  he  had 
anticipated.  Jey  Sing  had  laid  siege  to  Beejapoor, 
but  on  his  advance,  and  during  his  operations,  he 
was  incessantly  harassed  by  the  Deccan  horse.  His 
supplies  were  cut  off;  little  rain  had  fallen  during 
the  preceding  season,  and  there  was  much  sick- 
ness and  great  scarcity  of  water  in  his  camp. 
'  The  King  of  Golcondah,  encouraged  by  the 
slow  progress  of  the  Moghuls,  sent  a  detachment 
under  Nek  Nam  Khan,  one  of  his  generals,  to 
the  assistance  of  Beejapoor.  Aurungzebe's  envoy 
at  the  court  of  Kootub  Shah  remonstrated,  and 
threatened  in  consequence,  but  no  assistance  was 
sent  to  Jey  Sing,  and  the  latter  'became  sensible 
that  the  sacrifice  both  of  his  own  character,  and 
of  the  lives  of  his  brave  Rajpoots,  was,  at  the 
least,  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  emperor. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  determined  to  retreat 
to  Aurungabad.  This  was  not  effected  without  loss, 
but  was  not  attended  with  those  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  had  repeatedly  occurred  on  similar 

•  •  • 

*  The  account  of  Sivajee's  visit  and  imprisonmenty  and  of 
his  escape  from  Delhi,  is  on  the  authority  of  Mahratta  MSS. 
Scott's  Deccan,  and  Khafee  Khan.  His  escape  was  known  in 
the  Deccan  long  before  he  reached  it.  The  English  factors  at 
Carwar,  in  a  letter  dated  September  29th,  1666,  observe,  **  If 
it  be  true  that  Sivajee  hath  escaped,  Aurungzebe  will  quickly 
hear  of  him  to  his  sorrow." 
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occasions.  Jey  Sing  had  not  the  means  of -sup- 
porting many  of  the  garrisons  in  the  forts  sutrend* 
ered  by  Sivajee^  or  captured  by  his  aid.  He,  there- 
fore, placed  strong  garrisons  in  Logurh,  Singurh, 
and  Poorundhur,  and  also,  in  Maholy,  and  Kur- 
nalla,  in  the  Concan.*  A  few  men  were  left  in 
such  of  the  others  as  had  still  a  supply  of  provi- 
sions ;  and  of  the  remainder,  he  directed  the  gates 
to  be  burned,  and  such  part  of  the  defences  to  be 

destroyed  as  could  be  hastily  thrown  down.t 
^g^'    The  opportunity  of  re-occupying  them  was 

not  neglected.  Moro  Punt  repaired  them, 
replaced  the  garrisons,  drove  out  the  Moghul 
parties,  and  Sivajee's  safe  arrival  in  the  Concan 
was  announced,  by  the  re-capture  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  province  of  Kallian*  His  escape  from  Delhi 
was  a  great  mortification. to  Aurungzebe,  although 
he  pretended  that  he  meant  to  have  dismissed  him 
in  an  honourable  manner ;  he  accused  Ram  Sing 
of  having  assisted  in  his  flight,  and  forbade  him 
the  court  Jey  Sing,  on  pretence  of  his  discom- 
fiture, was  superseded  in  the  government  of  the 
Deccan  by  Sultan  Mauzum,  and  Jeswunt  Sing  was 
directed  to  accompany  the  prince.  Jey  Sing,  on 
being  relieved,  was  ordered  to  court,  but  his  death, 
which  happened  on  the  road,  deprived  Aurungzebe 
of  one  of  his  best  officers.  It  was  the  bane  of  that 
emperor's  reign  that  all  those  whose  services  might 
have  best  contributed  to  his  prosperity  were  mis- 
trusted by  him.  Dilere  Khan  remained  some  time 
in  the  Deccan,  and  he  was  only  removed  for  a 
short  time  to  Malwa ;  he  was  no  favourite  with  the 

•  Mahratta  MSS.  f  Kbafee  Khan. 
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priQce»  and  he  was  detested  by  Jeswunt  Sing ;  his 
presence  in  their  neighbourhood,  therefore,  suited 
the  jealous  temper  of  Aurungzebe. 

The  emperor  pretended  an  intention  of  again  in- 
vading Beejapoor,  but  the  northern  part  of  his  do- 
minions required  his  presence.  Pride  prevented 
him  from  subjecting  his  son  to  disgrace,  and  jea- 
lousy would  never  permit  him  to  entrust  an  army, 
sufficiently  large  for  conquest,  under  any  deputy. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

WROM  A.  D.  1667.  TO  A.  D.  16$9* 

Sultan  Mauxum  and  Jenount  Sing^^ihdr  c!uiracter$n -^  8iva' 
jee  througk  them  oitaim  ^rhusfivimrtjirom  the  Emptrorp'^ 
Tht  reported  intention  qf  Sultan  Mauxum^  to  rebel  against  hie 
Jathery  doubted,  —  Peace  concluded  between  Beejapoor  and 
the  Moghuls.  —  The  states  of  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah  agree 
to  pay  Sivajee  an  annual  tribute.  —  Unsuccessful  attempts  of 
Sivajee  against  Goa  and  Jinjeera.  '^^  Rumours  respecting 
Sivajee^  whiUt  he  is  rewing  and  improving  his  civil  and  niilir 
tary  arrangements  —  his  remarkable  institutions  —  theforma^ 
tiony  discipline^  and  interior  economy  of  his  troops  —  hisjbrts 
^-Jinancial  and  judicial  regulations  —  chief  offices  and  persons 
through  tohom  his  government  toas  administered. 

Xhe  re*appointment  of  Sultan  Mauzum, 
A-D-    as  viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  accompanied  by 

Jeswiint  Sing,  was  very  agreeable  to  Siva- 
jee ;  with  the  latter  he  had  become  personally  ac- 
quainted at  Delhi.  Jeswunt  Sing  was  generally 
considered  of  a  respectable  character,  but  known 
to  be  tainted,  in  a  high  degree,  with  the  vice  of 
avarice,  so  common  to  Rajpoots.  He  was  also  a 
staunch  Hindoo*,  suspected  by  Aurungzebe,  whom 
he  first  opposed,  and  afterwards  jcnned  during  his  re- 
bellion. Sultan  Mohummud  Mauzum  was,  in  many 
respects,  a  prince  of  an  excellent  disposition :  he 
was  brave,  generous,  and  coniSding ;  but  with  the 

*  His  well  known  letter  to  Aurungzebe  concerning  the 
jixeea  or  poll-tax,  on  all  persons  net  professing  Mahomedanism, 
is  preserved  by  the  Raja  of  Kolapoor,  as  the  production  of 
Sivajee. 
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defects  which  some  of  these  qualities,  unrestrained^ 
may  engender;  he  was  fond  of  pleasure,  lavish^ 
easily  persuaded,  .and  much  swayed  by  Jeswunt 
Sing. 

Sivajee  did  not  deceive  himself  in  supposing 
that  gold  might  efiect  much  with  persons  of  this 
character;  and  he  accordingly  used  it  with  no 
sparing  hand.  The  ostensible  intercourse  between 
Sivajee  and  Sultan  Mauzum  commenced  by  a  pe- 
tition from  the  former,  imploring  the  prince  to 
intercede  for  him,  assuring  him  of  his  sincerity, 
and  of  his  intention  to  adhere  for  the  future  to 
the  emperor,  although  his  services  had  been  slight- 
ed. Representations  were,  in  due  form,  made  to 
court :  and  it  being  at  all  events  then  convenient 
for  Aurungzebe  to  accede  to  them,  Sultan  Mau- 
zum obtained  fpr  Sivajee  the  title  *  of  Raja,  a 
confirmation  of  the  munsub  for  Sumbhajee,  and  a 
Jagheer  in  Berar.  t  To  the  charge  of  this  new  and 
distant  acquisition,  which  was  given  in  preference 
to  admitting  any  claim  on  Joonere,  or  Ahmednu- 
gur,  a  Brattiin,  named  Raojee  Somnath,  was  dis- 
patched with  a  fit  establishment,  and  with  the  old 
Beejapoor  title  of  Mokassadar  I,  thus  applied,  for 
the  first  time,  to  a  Mahratta  collector.  Sumbhajee, 
with  a  body  of  horse,  was  sent  to  join  the  prince  at 
Aurungabad ;  but  owing  to  his  extreme  youth  he 
was  permitted  to  return  to  his  father  §,  and  Kartojee 
Goozur,  dignified  by  Sivsyee  with  the  title  of  Per- 

* 

*  Original  letter.  f  Mahratta  MSS. 

.  X  Mahratta  MS.  and  paper. 
§  Scott's  Deccan,  and  Maltratta  MSS. 
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tab  Rao,  and  with  the  rank  of  Surnpbut  of  the 
horse*,  was  left  .in  commaud  of  th«  contingent.) 
The  districts  of  Poona^  Cfaakun,  and  Sopa,  were  also 
restored  to  Sivajee,  but  the  commanding  forts  of 
Singurh  and  Poorundhur  were  retained,  t 

There  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  account 
1668.  ^^^  ^^  emperor's  acquiescing  in  all  these 
£ivours  to  Sivajee,  unless  with  a  view  of 
again. alluring  him  into  his  power,  as  is  asserted  in* 
the  Mahratta  manuscripts;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
of  Sultan  Mauzum's  having  been,  from  the  Hrst, 
privy,  to  that  design,  or  any  satisfactory  proof  of: 
his  lending  himself  to  his  father  in  a  feigned,  re- ^ 
beUion,  for  the  triple  purpose  of  entrapping  Sivajee, 
ascertaining  the  disaffected  nobles  in  the  empire,' 
and  rendering  himself  an  object  of  suspicion,  and 
distrust  to  all  who  would  venture  their  lives  in 
his  cause. 

Of  such  refinement  in  intrigue,  it  isj  on  first 
view,  very  possible  to  conceive  Aurungzebe  capa- 
ble ;  but  farther  considered,  danger,  folly,  and  base-; 
ness  in  the  parties,  are  too  conspicuous  to  admit 
the  probability  without  the  clearest  proof. 

About  the  middle  of  this  year,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Agra  betwixt  Aurungzebe  and  Ali.  Adil 

*  Mahratta  MSS.  Netajee  Palkur,  the  predecessor  of  Kar- 
tojee  Goozur,  was,  according  to  Khafee  Khan,  made  prisoner 
by  Jey  Sing,  and  sent  to  Delhi  by  the  emperor's  orders,  where 
he  became  a  Mahomedan,  obtained  a  munsub,  and  the  title  of« 
Mohummud  Koolee,  but  afterwards  returned  to  Sivajee.  This 
is  not  mentioned  by  ♦the  Mahrattas,  although  it  may  have  been 
so.  Among  Mahrattas  he  never  could  have  been  respected, 
obeyed,  or  noticed,  as  a  renegade. 

t  Mahratta  MSS. 
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Shah ;  the  terms,  on  tJie  pilrt  of  the  Beejiapoor 
court)  were  negotiated  by  Shah  Abdool  Hdossein 
Kamana,  who  gave  up,  as  the  price  of  peace,  the 
fort  of  Sholapoor,  and  territory  yielding  180,000 
pagodas  of  annual  revenue*  No  other  particulars 
are  ascertained ;  but  in  consequence,  as  is  supposed, 
of  this  treaty,  Sivajee,  lest  the  Moghuls  should  in- 
terfere, had  an  interview  with  JesWunt  Sing,  and 
the  prince,  in  order  to  purchase  their  connivance 
to  his  designs  on  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah.  *  He 
was  about  to  levy  his  chouth  and  surdeshmookhee 
from  the  former,  when  Abdool  Mohummud,  the 
prime  ministe?,  purchased  exemption,  by  agreeing 
to  pay  him  an  annual  sum  of  three  lacks  of  rupees,  t 
This  compact,  like  the  others  entered  into  witfi 
that  minister  by  Sivajee,  was  kept  secret  at  Bega- 
poor,  t  where  the  Mahomedans  had  still  pride 
enough  to  feel  the  d^rading  submission  of  paying 
tribute  to  Hindoos,  although  a  factious  nobility 
and  a  wasteful  court  deprived  the  minister  of  means 
to  assert  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom. 

Some  agreement  of  a  similar  nature  was  entered 
into  by  Kootub  Shah  §,  and  the  amount  stipulated 
at  five  lacks  of  rupees. 

Whilst  such  was  the  state  of  his  political  relations 
in  the  Deccan,  Sivajee  turned  his  attention  to  ac- 
quiring complete  possession  of  the  Concan.  Goa 
and  Jii^eera  were  his  first  objects ;  but  a  plot  he 
had  formed  for  the  surprise  of  the  Portuguese  setile- 

*  English  Records  and  Mabratte  MS. 
f  Mahratta  MSS.  and  Scott's  Deccan. 
t  Mahratta  MSS« 
§  Scott's  Deccan. 


ttoeiit  was  discovered,  and  frustrated  *,  and  his  ut- 
imyst  efforts  were  in  vain  exerted  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  impregnable  Jinjeera.  The  Seedee, 
however,  was  hard  pressed ;  he  solicited  assistance 
from  the  English  at  Bombay ;  and  the  factors  were 
so  little  conscious  of  the  importance  of  their  own 
island,  that  they  suggested  to  their  supreme  council 
at  Sarat  the  many  advantages  of  Jinjeera  over 
Bombay  as  a  settlement  t;  but  their  injudicious 
recoitimendation  appears  to  have  been  treated  with 
the  neglect  it  merited. 

The  years  1668  and  1669  were  those  of 
^^g^  greatest  leisure  in  Sivajee's  life.  Some  of 
his  contemporaries,  speculating  on  future  - 
events,  supposed,  from  his  apparent  inactivity,  that 
he  would  soon  sink  into  insignificance  | ;  but  he 
employed  this  interval  in  revising  and  completing 
the  internal  arrangements  of  his  government  j  with 
which,  and  his  various  institutions,  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  make  the  reader  acquainted.  They 
will  be  found  well  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  in 
themselves,  but  as  a  key  to  elucidate  the  forms  of 
government  afterwards  adopted  by  evety  Mahrattsl 
state.  Sivajee's  regulations  were  gradually  formed 
and  enlarged,  but,  after  a  certain  period,  underwent 
no  change  by  the  extension  of  his  territory,  until 
he  assumed  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  Even  then, 
the  alterations  directed,  were  rather  in  matters  of 
form  than  innovations  on  established  rules.  The 
plans  of  Mahratta  encroachment,  which  were  after- 

*  Mahratta  MS.  asd  Englkh  Recorda. 

f  English  Records.    Letter  from  the  factors  at  Bombay. 

%  Correspondence  of  the  English  factories. 
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wards  pursued  so  successfidly  by  his  nation,  may 
be  traced  from  a  very  early  period ;  and  nothing 
is  more  remarkable,  in  regard  to  Sivajee,  than  the 
foresight  with  which  some  of  his  schemes  were  laid, 
and  the  fitness  of  his. arrangements  for  the  genius 
of  his.  countrymen. 

The  foundation  of  his  power  was  his  infantry ; 
his  occupation  of  the  forts  gave  him  a  hold  on  die 
country,  and  a  place  of  deposit  for  his  plunder. 
His  cavalry  as  far  as  we  have  proceeded,  had  not 
yet  spread  the  terror  of  the  Mahratta  name  where 
the.  existence  of  such  a  people  was  unknown ;  but 
we  shall,  at  once,  state,  as  briefly  as  tlie  subject  will 
admit,  the  rules  of  formation  and  discipline  for  his 
troops,  the  interior  economy  of  his  infantry  and 
cavalry,  the  regulations  for  his  forts,  his  revenue 
and  judicial  arrangements,  and  the  chief  offices 
thrQugh  which  his  government  was  administered. 

Sivajee's  infantry  was  raised  in  the  Ghaut- Mahta 
and  Concan ;  those  of  the  former  tract  were  called 
Mawulees,  those  of  the  latter  Hetkurees.  These 
men  brought  their  own  arms,  and  were  only  fur- 
nished with  ammunition  by  government  Their 
dre^s,  though  not  uniform,  was  generally  a  pair  of 
short  drawers  coming  half  way  down  the  thigh,  a 
strong  narrow  band  of  considerable  length,  tightly 
girt  about  the  loins,  a  turban,  and  sometimes  a 
cotton  frock.  Most  of  them  wore  a  cloth  round 
their  waist,  which  likewise  answered  the  purposes 
of  a  shawL 

Their  common  arms  consisted  of  a  sword,  shield, 
and  matchlock.  Some  of  the  Hetkurees,  especially 
the  infantry  of  Sawunt-Waree,  used  a  species  of 

18  *  *• 
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firelock;  the  invention  of  the  lock  for  the  flint 
having  been  early  received  from  the  Portuguese. 
Every  tenth  man»  instead  of  fire  arms,  carried  a 
bow  and  arrows  which  were  useful  in  night  attacks^ 
and  surprizes,  when  the  fire  arms  were  kept  in  re- 
serve or  prohibited.  The  Hetkurees  excelled  as 
marksmen;  but  they  could  seldom  be  brought  to 
desperate .  attacks,  sword  in  hand,  for  which  the 
Mawulees  of  Sivajee  became  celebrated. ,  Both  of 
them  possessed  an  extraordinary  facility  of  climb- 
ing, and  qould  mount  a  precipice,  or  scale  a  rock 
with  ease,  where  men  of  other  countries  must  have 
run  great  risk  of  b^g  dashed  to  pieces. 

Every  ten  men  had  an  officer  called  a  Naik,  and 
every  fifty  a  Havildar.  The  officer  over  a .  hun- 
dred wastermedjoomladar^sxidthe  commander  of  a 
thousand  was  styled  ek-Htizaree.  There  were  also 
officers  of.  five  thousand,  between  whom  and  the 
Surnobut,  or  chief  commander,  there  was  no  in- 
termediate gradation. 

The  cavalry  were  of  the  two  kinds  already  de- 
scribed, Bargeers  and  Sillidars  • ;  only  Sivajee's 
Bargeers  were  generally  mounted  on  horses, "the 
property  of  the  state.  A  body  of  this  descriptibri 
is  termed  Pagah^  or  household  troops,  and  Sivajee 
always  placed  more  dependance  on  them  than  on 
the  Sillidars,  or  any  horse  furnished  on  contract  by 
individuals;  with  both  the  one  and  the  other  of 
the  latter  description,  he  had  a  proportion  of  liis 

*  The  Sillidars,  and  all  horsemen  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
Pagah,  were  obliged  to  furnish  their  own  ammunition^  there 
irere  particular  rules,  and  the  most  careful  system  of  economy 
laid  down  by.  Sivajee  for  subsisting  his  Pagah. 

VOL,  I.  Q 
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Pagah  intermixed,  to  overawe  die  disobedient,  and 
to  perfect  his  system  of  intelligence,  which  abroad 
and  at  home,  penetrated  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
most  private  circumstances,  prevented  embezzle- 
menf^  and  frustrated  treachery. 

The  Mahratta  horsemen  are  commonly  dressed  in 
a  pair  of  tight  breeches  covering  the  knee,  a  turban 
which  many  of  them  fasten  by  passing  a  fold  of  it 
under  the  chin,  a  frock  of  quilted  cotton,  and  a 
cloth  round  the  waisf^  with  which  they  generally 
gird  on  their  swords  in  preference  to  securing  them 
with  their  belts.  *  The  horseman  is  armed  with  a 
sword  and  shield ;  a  proportion  in  each  body  carry 
matchlocks,  but  the  great  national  weapon  is  the 
spear,  in  the  use  of  which,  and  the  management 
of  their  horses,  they  evince  both  grace  and  dex- 
terity, f  The  spearmen  have  generally  a  sword, 
and  sometimes  a  shield ;  but  the  latter  is  unwieldy, 
and  only  carried  in  case  the  spear  should  be 
broken.  X 

*  For  orniment  many  of  them  wear  very  heavy  gold  and 
tSver  rings,  and  large  ear*ring9,  which  go  round  the  back  of 
the  ear ;  thick  necklace§  of  silver,  and  sometimes  of  gold, 
curiously  wrought,  are  also  much  worn*  All  native  of  India 
wear  mustachios,  and  the  Mahrattas  when  they  wish  to  describe 
a  person  as  estraai^nariltf  fierce»looldng»  mention  his  turban 
tied  beneath  hia  dun,  and  mustachios  almosi  as  thick  as  ihdr 

iii'iii* 

f  The  trained  spearmen  may  always  be  known  among  Mah-  ' 

rattas  by  their  riding  very  long,  the  ball  of  the  toe  touching 
the  stirrup ;  aome  of  the  matchlockmen,  and  most  of  the  Bra- 
nins,  ride  very  short  and  ungracefully. 

%  Yfi^  respect  to  the  horse's  appointments ;  the  bridle  con- 
MSts  of  a  single  head-stall  of  cotton*rope,  or  leather,  with  a 
small  but  very  severe  flexible  bit.    There*  is  a  second  head- 
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Over  every  twenty-five  horsemen  Sivajee  had  a 
Havildar.  To  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  there 
was  a  Joomladar ;  and  to  every  five  Joomlas,  or  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  he  had  a  Soobehdar. 
Every  Soobeh  had  an  accountant  and  auditor  of 
accounts,  appointed  by  Sivajee,  who  were  liable  to 
be  changed,  and  were  invariably  Bramins  or 
Purvoes.  To  the  command  of  every  ten  Soobehs, 
or  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  which 
were  only  rated  at  five  thousand,  there  was  a  com- 
mander styled  Pwnch'huzareey  with  whom  were 
also  stationed  a  Muzzimdar^  or  Bramin  auditor  of 
accounts^  and  a  Purvoe  register  and  accountant^ 
who  was  called  Ameen.  These  were  government 
agents ;  but  besides  these,  every  officer,  from  the 


stall  over  that  of  the  bridle,  to  which  is  fixed  a  thong,  or 
cotton  band,  tightly  fastened  to  the  girths,  and  this  forms  a 
strong  standing  martingale.  The  Mahratta  saddle  is  composed 
of  two  pieces,  or  sides,  of  very  thick  felt,  strongly  sewed  and 
tied  together  with  thongs  or  cotton  rope,  leaving  a  small  space 
between  the  sides,  so  as  to  prevent  pressure  on  the  horse's  back- 
bone ;  attached  to  this  is  a  crupper,  made  of  cotton  rope,  fre- 
quently covered  with  a  piece  of  coloured  silk  or  broad  cloth. 
When  the  saddle  is  pufe  on,  the  horseman  lays  over  it  his 
blanket,  sometimes  a  caqiet,  and  any  spare  dothes  he  may 
have.  Two  cotton  bags,  or  pouches,  tied  together  by  a  string  and 
thrown  over  the  front  pai^  of  the  saddle,  carries  either  provision 
or  plunder :  when  all  these  are  adjusted,  the  horseman  mounts, 
and  the  last  thing  is  to  seize  his  spear,  whibh  is  stuck  by  the 
horse's  head  in  the  ground.  On  the  left  side  and  hind  part  of 
the  saddle  is  suspended  the  tobra  or  feeding  bag  already  des- 
cribed, in  which  the  pegs  for  picketing  the  horse,  and  his  head 
and  heel  ropes  are  carried.  The  horses  in  India  are  tied  by 
ropes  fastened  to  two  tent  pegs,  one  on  each  side,  and  also  by 
ropes  eMended  behind,  which  secure  their  heels. 

Q  2 
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Joomladar  upwards,  had  one  or  more  carcoons,  paid 
by  himself,  as  well  as  others  in  the  pay  of  govern* 
ment 

.  There  was  no  officer  superior  to  the  commandet 
of  five  thousand,  except  the  Surnobut  or  chief  com- 
mander. There  was  one  Surnobut  for  the  cavalry, 
and  one  foi;  the  infantry. 

,  Every  Joomla,  Soobeh,  and  Punch-huzar  had 
an  establishment  of  news-writers  and  avowed  spies, 
besides  the  secret  intelligencers.  Sivajee's  head  spy 
was  a  Mahratta,  named  Byherjee  Naik,  to  whom, 
some  of  the  Bramins  readily  admit,  he  owed  many 
of  the  discoveries  imputed  to  the  goddess  Bhow- 
anee. 

The  Mahrattas,  and  probably  all  natives  of  India, 
are  in  a  peculiar  manner,  roused  from  indolence 
and  apathy  when  charged  in .  any  degree  with  re- 
sponsibility, either  in  what  regards  their  own  con- 
duct, or  that  of  another  person.  Sivajee,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career,  personally  inspected 
every  man  who  offered  himself,  and  obtained  se- 
curity from  some  persons  already  in  his  service, 
for  the  fidelity  and  good  conduct  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  not  acquainted.  This  system  of  se- 
curity must  soon  have  made  almost  every  man 
answerable  for  some  of  his  comrades ;  and  al- 
though it  could  have  been  in  most  instances,  but 
a  mere  form,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the 
responsibility  could  be  evaded,  it  was  always  a 
part  of  Sivajee's  instructions  to  his  officers. 

The  Mawulees  sometimes  enlisted,  merely  on 
condition  of  getting  a  subsistence  in  grain ;  but 
the  regular  pay  of  the  infantry  was  from. one  to 
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three  pagodas  *  a  month ;  that  of  the  Bargeers  was 
from  two  to  five ;  and  that  of  a  SiUidar  from  six  to 
twelve  pagodas  monthly,  t  All  plunder,  as  well  as 
prize,  was  the  property  of  government  It  was 
brought  at  stated  times  to  Sivajee's  durbar,  or 
place  of  public  audience,  and  individuals  formally 
displayed  and  delivered  their  captures.  They 
always  received  some  small  compensation  in  pro- 
portion ;  they  were  praised,  distinguished,  and  pro- 
moted according  to  their  success ;  and  to  plunder 
the  enemy  is  to  this  day  used  by  the  Mahrattas  to 
express  a  victory,  of  which  it  is  in  their  estimation 
the  only  real  proof. 

The  horse,  especially  at  an  advanced  period  of 
Sivajee's  history,  were  subsisted  during  the  fair 
season,  in  the  enemy's  country ;  during  the  rains, 
they  were  generally  allowed  to  rest,  and  were 
cantoned  in  different  situations  near  kooruns  or 
pasture  lands,  under  the  protection  of  some  fort, 
where  the  grass  of  the  preceding  season  was  stack- 
ed, and  grain  prepared  by  the  time  they  returned. 
For  this  purpose  persons  were  appointed,  to  whom 
rent-free  lands  were  hereditarily  assigned.  The 
sjrstem  was  thus  preserved,  when  many  of  Sivajee's 
institutions  were  neglected  ;  and  it  proved  of  much 
consequence  to  the  cause  of  his  countrymen. 

*  A  Beejapoor  Pagoda  was  valued  at  from  three  to  four 
rupees. 

f  The  pay  of  a  Joomladar  in  the  infantry  was  seven  pagados ; 
in  the  cavalry  twenty.  A  Soobehdar  of  cavalry  had  fifty  pago. 
das  and  a  palanquin.  The  pay  of  a  Punch -huzaree  was  200 
pagodas  a  month,  besides  an  allowance  for  a  palanquin  and  aft- 
0bge€r,' 

"       Q  3 
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The  ancient  Hindoo  festival  of  the  Dussera  was 
observed  by  Sivajee  with  great  pomp.  It  falls  at 
the  end  of  the  monsoon,  and  was  particularly  con-* 
venient  for  a  general  muster  and  review  of  his  troops 
previous  to  their  taking  the  field.  At  this  time, 
each  horse  was  examined,  and  an  inventory  and 
valuation  of  each  soldier's  effects  were  taken,  in 
order  to  be  compared  with  what  he  brought  back, 
or  eventually  to  be  made  good.  If  a  horseman's 
effects  were  unavoidably  lost,  his  horse  killed, 
maimed,  or  destroyed  in  the  government  service, 
they  were  on  due  proof  replaced  ;  but  all  plunder 
or  articles  discovered,  of  which  a  satis&ctory  ac- 
count could  not  be  given,  were  carried  to  the 
credit  of  government,  either  by  confiscatiog  the 
article,  or  deducting  the  amount  from  the  soldier's 
arrears.  It  was  at  the  option  of  the  captors  to 
retain  almost  any  article,  if^fairly  brought  forward, 
valued,  and  paid  for. 

The  accounts  were  closed  annually,  and  balances 
due  by  government  were  either  paid  in  ready 
money,  or  by  bills  on  the  collectors  of  revenue  in 
favor  of  the  officers,  but  never  by  separate  orders 
on  villages. 

*  The  only  exceptions  to  plunder  made  by  Sivaje^ 
were  in  favor  of  cows,  cultivators,  and  women ; 
these  were  never  to  be  molested,  nor  were  any  but 
rich  Mahomedans,  or  Hindoos  in  their  service, 
who  could  pay  a  ransom,  to  be  made  prisoners^ 
No  soldier  in  the  service  of  Sivajee  was  permitted 
to  carry  any  female  follower  with  him  in  the  field, 
on  pain  of  death. 

His  system  of  intelligence  was  the  greatest  check 
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on  every  abuse^'  as  well  as  embezzlement ;  and  his 
punishments  were  rigorous.  Officers  and  men  who 
had  distinguished  themselves,  who  were  wounded, 
or  who  had  sufiered  in  any  way,  were  always 
gratified  by  promotion,  honour,  or  compensation. 
Sivajee  did  not  approve  o£  the  Jagheer  system ; 
he  confirmed  many,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
establishment  for  his  forts,  he  seldom,  if  ever,  be- 
stowed new  military  Jagheers,  and  gave  away  very 
few  as  personal  assignments.  £nam  lands  were 
granted  by  him  as  well  in  reward  of  merit,  as  in 
conformity  with  the  tenets  of  his  faith ;  a  gild  of 
land,  especially  to  Bramins,  being  of  all  charities 
the  most  acceptable  to  the  divinity. 

Sivajee's  discipline,  which  required  prompt  obe- 
dience to  superiors  in  every  situation,  was  particu- 
larly strict  in  his  forts.  The  chief  person,  or  Killidar, 
in  the  command  of  a  fortress,  was  termed  HaxnU 
dar  *  ;  and  under  him  there  was  one  or  more 
Sumobuts.  In  large  forts,  such  as  Poorundhur, 
Raigurh,  and  Panalla,  there  was  a  Sumobut  to  each 
&ce.  Every  fort  had  a  head  clerk,  and  a  commis* 
sary  of  grain  and  stores ;  the  former,  a  Bramin,  was 
termed  Subnees ;  the  latter  was  commonly  of  the 
Purvoe  cast,  and  was  called  Karkanees.  Orders, 
in  respect  to  ingress  and  egress,  rounds,  watches, 
and  patrols,  care  of  water,  grain,  stores  and  ammu- 

*  I  am  inclioed  to  think  that  all  commanders  oP  forts,  under 
the  Mahomedan  governments,  not  appointed  by  the  king, 
were  termed  Havildars,  and  that  the  term  Killidar  now  in 
universal  use,  was  originally  the  distinguishing  appellation  of 
those  governors  of  fortresses  who  were  specially  appointed  by 
a  royal  commission. 

Q  4 
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nition  were  most  minute ;  and,  the  officer  of  each 
department  was  furnished  with  distinct  rules  Gyr 
his  guidance,  from  which  no  deviation  was  permit* 
ted,  A  rigid  economy  characterized  all  Sivajee'^ 
instructions  regarding  expenditure. 

The  garrison  was  -sometimes  partly  composed  of 
the  common  infantry;  but  independent  of  them 
(sach  fort  had  a  separate  and  complete  establishment. 
It  consisted  of  Bramins,  Mahrattas,  Ramoosees, 
Mhars,  and  Mangs ;  the  whole  were  termed  Gfttr*- 
kurees.  They  were  maintained  by  permanent  as- 
signments of  rent-free  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  each  fort,  which,  with  the  care  of  the  fort,  de- 
scended hereditarily.  The  Kamoosees,  Mhars,  and 
Mangs  were  employed  on  the  outpost  duty ;  they 
brought  intelHgaice,  watched  alt  the  paths,  misled 
enquiries,  or  cut  off  an  enemy^s  stragglers.  This 
establishment,  whilst  new  and  vigorous,  was  ad- 
mirably suited  to  Sivajee's  purpose,  as  well  as  to 
the  genius  o£  the  people.  The  Gurhkurees,  in  their 
own  language,  described  the  fort  as  the  mother  that 
fed  them ;  and  amongst  other  advantages,  no  plan 
could  be  better  devised  for  providing  for  old  or 
meritorious  soldiers^ 

Sivajee's  revenue  arrangements  were  founded  on 
those  of  Dadajee  Konedeo.  The  assessments  were 
made  on  the  actual  state  of  the  crop,  the  propor- 
tionate division  of  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
three-fifths  to  the  ryot,  and  two-fifths  to  government. 
As  soon  as  he  got  permanent  possession  of  any  ter- 
ritory, every  species  of  military  contribution  was 
stopped }  all  &rming  of  revenue  ceased ;  and  the 
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collections  wei^  made  by  agents  appointed  by  hiin«> 
self. 

Every  two  or  three  villages  were  superintended 
by  a  carcoon,  under  the  Twrufdar  or  Taloohdar^ 
who  had  charge  of  a  small  district,  and  was  either  a 
Bramin  or  Purvoe.  A  Mahratta  Havildar  *  was 
stationed  with  each  of  them.  Over  a  considerable 
tracts  there  was  a  Soobehdar  *  or  MamUtdarj  who 
had  charge  of  one  or  more  forts,  in  which  his  coU 
lections  both  of  grain  and  money  were  secured.     * 

Sivajee  never  permitted  the  Deshmookhs  and 
Deshpandyas  to  interfere  in  the  management  of 
the  country ;  nor  did  he  allow  them  to  collect  their 
dues  until  they  had  been  ascertained ;  when  an 
order  was  annually  given  for  the  amount. 

The  Patells,  Khotes,  and  Koolkumees,  were 
strictly  superintended,  and  Sivajee's  govemmenl^ 
though  popular  with  the  common  cultivators,  would 
have  been  quite  the  reverse  with  the  village  and 
district  officers,  of  whom  Sivajee  was  always  jealous, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  resource  which  all  had  by 
entering  his  mUitary  service. 

The  method  which  the  Bramin  ministers  of  the 
Mahratta  government  afterwards  adopted,  of  pay- 
ing the  military  and  civil  servants,  by  permanent 
assignments  on  portions  of  the  revenue  of  villages, 
is  said  to  have  been  early  proposed  to  Sivajee; 
who  objected  to  it,  not  only  from  fear  of  immediate 
Oppression  to  the  ryot,  but  from  apprehending  that  it 
would  ultimately  cause  such  a  division  of  authority 
as  must  weaken  his  government,  and  encourage  the 

*  Both  those  authorities  were  civil  i  not  militaryi  as  the 
names  might  lead  some  of  my  readers  to  suppose. 
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village  and  district  authorities  to  rogist  it,  as  thqr 
frequently  did  that  of  Beejapoor.  With  the  S9me 
view  he  destroyed  ^  village  walls^  and  allowed  no 
fortification  in  his  territory  which  was  not  occupied 
by  his  troops* 

Religious  establishments  were  carefully  preserved^ 
and  temples^  for  which  no  provision  existed^  had 
some  adequate  assignment  granted  to  them ;  but 
the  Bramins  in  charge  were  obliged  to  account  for 
the  expenditure.^  Sivigee  never  sequestrated  any 
allowance  fixed  by  the  Mahomedan  government  for 
the  support  of  tombs,. mosques,  or  places*  of  conw 
memoration  in  honour  of  saints. 

The  revenue  regulations  of  Sivajee  were  ^mple,. 
and,  in  some  rea^cts^  judicious ;  but  during  his^ 
Hfe,  it  is  impossible  they  could  have  been  attended 
with  such  improvements,  and  increase  of  population*, 
las  are  ascribed  to .  tiiem.  by  his  countrymeq.  Hia 
districts  were  frequently  exposed  to  great  ravages; 
^d  he  never  had  sufficient  leisure  to  complete  his 
arrangements  by  that  persevering  superintendence 
which  alone  can  perfect  such  institutions.  The 
Mahomedan  writers,  and  one  contemporary  En- 
glish traveller*,  describe  his  country  a»  in  the  Worst 
possible  state ;  and  the  former  only  mention  him 
as  a  depredator  and  destroyer ;  but  those  districts 
taken  by  him  from  Beejapoor,  which  had  been  un- 
der the  management  of  farmers  or  direct  agents 
of  government,  probably  experienced  great  benefit 
by  the  change. 

The  judicial  system  of  Sivajee,  in  civil  cases  was^ 

*  Fryer. 
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that  of  Funchayett  which  had  invariaUy  obtsuned 
in  the  country*  Disputes  of  his  soldiers  ij^ere 
settled  by  their  officers ;  but  he  extracted  his  cri- 
minal law  from  the  Shasters ;  and  the  former  rulers 
professing  the  tenets  of  the  Koran,  had  naturally 
introduced  innovations,  which  long  custom  sanc-^ 
tioned  and  perpetuated.  This  accounts  for  the 
differences  that  may  be  still  found  between  Hindoo 
law  and  Mahratta  usage. 

To  assist  in  the  conduct  of  his  government,  Siva- 
jee  established  eight  principal  offices,  the  names  of 
which,  and  the  persons  holding  them  at  this  period, 
were  as  foUow : 

1st  Peishwa,  head  manager  or  prime  minister. 
This  office,  we  have  akeady  mentioned,  was  held 
by  Moro  Punt  *,  or  Morfeishwur  Trimmul  ftor 
gley. 

2d.  Muz2dmdar,t  general  superintendent  of  finance 

^  Moro  Punt  was  his  familiar  name,  or  that  which  would  be 
used  in  conversation ;  a  custom  common  among  MahrattaSy  but 
which  often  makes  it  difficult  to  recognize,  in  their  writings  or 
letters,  the  names  of  people  with  whose  history  of  persons  w^ 
may  be  well  acquainted.  The  very  next  name  is  an  uistance 
and  illustration  of  this  remark,  Neeloo  Punt  Sonedeo  was  the 
real  name  of  Abajee  Sonedeo ;  but  the  familiar  appellation  of 
Abajee,  given  to  him  in  boyhood,  is  that  by  which  he  is  gene- 
rally known,  though  his  real  name  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Mahratta  manuscripts. 

f  This  word,  already  used,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Persian 
tnuzmocadar ;  but  the  correct  expression  would  scarcely  be 
understood  by  the  Mahrattas.  Muzzimdar  is  now  in  fact  a 
Mahratta  word.  Instances  of  the  kind,  occur  repeatedly,  where 
I  have  preferred  using  the  word  generally  known  in  the  Mah- 
ratta country.  Although  I  may  offend  the  ear  of  Persian  scholars 
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and  auditor  general  of  accounts.  His  civIK 
duties  were  consequently  very  important^  and  his 
establishment  necessarily  extensive.  Abajee 
Sonedeo;  Soobehdar  of  the  province  of  Kallianee^ 
was  Muzzimdar. 

8d.  Soomeeg,  general  record  keeper,  superintend 
dent  of  the  department  of  correspondence,  ex- 
aminer of  all  letters :  all  deeds  and  grants  were 
first  entered  on  his  books,  and  the  attestation  of 
his  examination  and  entry  was  necessary  to  their 
validity;  this  office  was  held  by  Annajee  Dutto. 

4th«  W^nkanees.  The  duty  of  this  officer .  was  .  to 
keep  the  private  journal,  records,  and  letters.  He 
was  a  superintendent  of  the  household  troops 
and  establishment:  the  office  was  held  by  Duttajee 
Punt. 

fith.  The  Sumobut.  There  wens  two  Sumobuts,. 
one  commanding  the  cavalry,  Pertab  Rao  Goo- 
ziir,  and  another  the  infantry,  Yessjee  Kunk. 

6th.  Dubeer,  or  minister  for  foreign  affidrs,  and  ia 
charge  of  all  business  and  messengers  from  other 
states.     This  office  belonged  to  Somnath  Punt. 

7th.  Nyadebh,  or  superintendent  of  judicial  afiairs* 
This  department  was  managed  by  Neerajee 
Ro^vjee  and  Gomajee  Naik. 

8th.  Nya  Shastree,  expounder  of  Hindoo  law  and 
the  Shasters ;  all  matters  of  religion,  of  criminal 
law,  and  of  science,  especially  what  regarded  ju-* 
dicid  astrology,  belonged  to  tiiis  office ;  to  which 


by  such  a  practice,  any  one  who  has  much  to  do  with  Mahrat- 
tas,  willy  I  think,  find  it  more  useful,  and  m  the  Mahratta 
history,  it  is  surely  more  correct. 
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Senibha  Oopadheea,    and    afterwards   Rugonath 
Punt  *,  was  appointed. 

The  officers  at  the  head  of  these  civil  situations, 
except  the  Nyadeish.and  Nyashastree,  held  military 
commands,  and  frequently  had  not .  leisure  to.  sur 
perintend  their  duties.  All,  therefore,  had  deputies 
called  KarbareeSy  to  assist  them,  who  frequently 
had  power  to  annex  the  seal  or  mark  of  their  prin^ 
cipals  on  pubUc  documents ;  when  so  empowered, 
they  were  styled  Mootaliqs  and  each  department^ 
and  every  district  establishment,  had  eight  subor- 
dinate officers,  under  whom  there  were^an  adequate 
number  of  assistants.     These  officers  were, 
IsL  The  Karbaree,  Mootaliq,  or  Dewan. 
2d.  The  Muzzimdar,  or  auditor  and  accountant. 
3d.  The  Furnees  or  Furnuwees, .  deputy  auditor 

and  accountant. 
4th.  The  Subnees,  or  clerk,  sometimes  styled  Duf- 

turdar. 
5th.  The  Karkanees,  or  commissary.  . 
6th.  The  Chitnees,  or  clerk  of  correspondence. 
7th.  The  Jamdar,  or  treasurer  in  charge  of  all 

valuables  except  cash. 
8th.  Potnees,  or  cashkeeper. 

Attached  to  himself,  Sivajee  had  a  treasurer,  a 
Chitnees,  and  Furnees,  besides  a  Farisnees,  or  Per- 
sian secretary.  His  Chitnees  was  a  Purvoe,  named 
Ballajee  Aujee,  whose  acuteness  and  intelligence  are 


*  This  Rugonath  Punt  Nyashastree^  was  one  of  Sivajee's 
earliest  and  most  confidential  adherents;  he  was  frequently 
employed  as  his  envoy,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  Ru- 
gonath Punt  Hunwuntay. 
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recordied  by  the  English  goveminent  at  Bombay^ 
on  an  occasion  of  his  being  sent  there  on  business. 
Bal  Kishen  Pant  Hunwuntay,  a  near  relation  of 
the  head  manager  of  Shahjee,  was  Sivajee's  Fur- 
nees,  and  it  is  remarkable,  as  it  bespeaks  a  con- 
nection maintained,  that  his  treasurer  was  the 
grandson  of  Seshao  Naik  Poonday,  of  Chumargoon- 
dee,  the  person  with  whom  Mallojee  Bhonslay's 
money  was  deposited  before  the  marriage  of  Shah- 
jee.* 

*"  Thig  ncooUnt  of  SiFajee'B  instiCuti(Mia»  is  as  a  brief  aa  ex- 
tract as  1 09M,  make,  firom  origioa]  papen  ao#  m  possession  c^ 
the  Raja  of  Sataia,  or  his  Chitnees,  the  hereditary  descendant  of 
BaUajee  Aujee.  I  have  also  obtained  considerable  inforoiation 
from  a  mass  of  records,  belonging  to  Surwuttum  Baboo  Rao» 
the-presentLFunt  Amat. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

FROM  A.l>.  1670.   TO  A.D.  1676. 

The  tranquSlUy  of  the  Deccan  ii  interrupted  ^^  Interesting  and 
daring  enterpixe  —  Singurh  escaladedf  and  Tannajee  MalooS' 
ray  slain '^  Several  Jorts  taken. '^  Jinjeera  on  the  point  of 
being  ddivered  up  to  Sivqjee  "-^prevented  by  a  revolution.  — > 
The  Seedees  enter  the  Moghul  seroice.'^  Sivajee  plunders 
Surai'^is  intercepted  on  his  retum^^stratagemjor  saving 
his  booty  ^^  Attacks  the  Moghul  troops^  and  defeats  them — 
Naval  operations.  ^'CandeiA  plundered^  and  the  Chouth  im- 
posed.  —  OundhOf  Putta^  and  Salheir  taken.  —  Causes  of  tht 
inactivity  of  ike  Moghids.-^Jesiamnt  Sing  is  rdieved  by  Mo' 
kabet  Kkan^^feehk  operatioHs  against  the  Jorts.-^  Salheir 
besieged. — relieved.  —  The  Mahrattas  obtain  a  great  victory. 

—  Sivajee  at  toar  mth  the  Portuguese'^  attempts  to  surprise  a 
smaUJbrt  on  Salsette.  —  English  alarmed  ^^  press  their  long 
pending  daims  on  Sivqjee.'^  Khan  Jehan  Buhadur  appointed 

Viceroy  ^  the  Moghul  possessions --^  his  defenme  system  dis^ 
approved  by  Dilere  Khan^  ^oho  had  been  successfid  against 
Chahin. -^  Sivajee  visits  Golcondah — his  coast  suffers  by  a 
descent  Jrom  the  Jleets  of  Sural  and  Jinjeera. '^Dea^h  of 
Mi  Adil  Shah.'^  Khowaus  Khan  appointed  regent  at  Bee* 
japoor.  —  Shajee  retakes  PanaUa  — plunders  Hooblee.  -^ 
English  apply  to  him  for  indemn^leation*  — >  Sivajee  prosecutes 
the  vsar  against  Beejapoor  •—  conciliates  ike  Moghul  Viceroy 

—  takes  Purlee^^  Satarat  and  several  forts  in  Us  neighbour'^ 
hood. — Pertab  Rao  attacks  the  Beejapoor  army  on  its  march^^ 
grants  an  armisticCf  V)hich  is  disapproved  by  Sivajee^^  Pertab 
RaOf  without  Sivi0ee*s  permission,  makes  a  distant  exeureiefn.'^ 
Abdod  Khureemt  whilst  Sioajee  is  engaged  in  the  siege  t^ 
PondOf  makes  an  ^brt  to  recover  PantJla.-^  Pertab  Boo  ar* 
rives  *—  receives  a  message  from  Sivajee — attacks  the  Beeja* 
poor  army*  o^  M  defeated  and  kUied.  —  Victory  snatched 

from  the  MahomedanSf  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Hunafee 
MMtey.^  Smkgee  Ghorepuray  and  JMunnyee  Jadow  are 
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diiHnguished,'^  Hussajee  MchUey  appointed  SeMputiee,  mik 
the  title  of  Humbeer  Rao.  ^^  Death  of  Abajee  Sonedeo. — 
Siege  of  Ponda  raised*  — -  Sivajee  is  enthroned,  and  assumes 
the  titles  and  insignia  of  royalty.--^  Treaty  with  the  English  — 
tribute Jrom  the  Portuguese,  —  Ounda  and  Putta  retaken.  — 
Incursion  of  Humbeer  Rao.  —  Ponda  taken. — Murder  of 
Khomaus  Khan.  —  Sivajee  builds  a  line  of  forts  from  Tai» 
tora  to  PanaUa  —  is  confined  by  illness  at  Satara  -^  projects 
a  most  important  expedition. 

^  Xhe  apparent  inactivity  of  Sivajee»  and  the 
1670.  peace  between  the  Beejapoor  state  and  the 
Moghuls,  gave  hopes  of  a  tranquillity  long 
unknown  in  the  Deccan«  Sivsgee,  it  was  supposed, 
satisfied  with  what  he  had  already  acquired,  or 
sensible  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  imperial 
armies,  would  now  abstain  from  depredation,  and 
endeavour  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Moghul  vice- 
roy by  presents,  such  as  were  customary  from 
those  who  were  not  altogether  independent  of  his 
authority.  It  was,  indeed,  well  known,  that  both 
Sultan  Mauzum,  and  Jeswunt  Sing,  were  in  the 
.habit  of  receiving  large  sums  of  money  from  .^Siv- 
ajee ;  and  the  report  became  at  last  so  general,  that 
Aurungzeb^  desirous  probably,  of  dissolving  their 
connection,  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  again  draw- 
ing Sivajee  into  his  power,  sent  a  peremptory 
Glider,  threatening  his  son  with  severe  displeasure 
if  he  did  not  apprehend  Sivajee,  .Fertab  Rao 
Goozur,  and  several  of  the  principal  officers.  Be- 
fore the  public  order  arrived.  Sultan  Mauzum, 
apprized  of  its  approach,  privately  warned  Pertab 
Rao  Goozur,  who,  accompanied  by  Sivajee's  envoy, 
Neeiajee  Ramjee,  fled  with  the  horse  the  same 
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night,  and  safely  reached  Poona,  although  pursued 
by  a  detachment  sent  after  them  by  Sultan  Mau- 
zum  to  save  appearances  with  the  emperor. 

The  temporizmg  measures,  for  a  time  adopted 
by  Aurungzebe,  having  thus  assumed  a  character 
decidedly  hostile,  Sivajee  soon  displayed  his  wonted 
^^^gy  ;  and  those  who  had  prognosticated  his 
future  insignificance,  or  his  fall,  were  this  year  as- 
tonished by  a  career  of  enterprizes,  exceeding,  if 
possible,  all  he  had  yet  done.  His  first  object  was 
to  endeavour  to  get  possession  of  the  important 
fortresses  of  Singurh  and  Poorundhur,  which  com^ 
pletely  obstructed  his  communication  with  Poona 
and  Chakun,  and  were  strongly  garrisoned  by 
Rajpoots.  Singurh,  Sivajee  justly  considered  one 
of  tlie  strongest  forts  in  the  country ;  and  as  the 
commandant  Ooday  Bawn  was  a  very  celebrated 
soldier,  and  had  a  choice  body  of  men,  it  was  sup- 
posed impregnable.  This  fancied  security  of  the 
garrison,  however,  had  rendered  them  negligent ; 
and  Sivajee  laid  a  plan  for  surprizing  the  place. 
Tannajee  Maloosray,  whom  he  consulted  on  the 
occasion,  offered  to  take  it,  on  condition  of  being 
permitted  to  have  his  younger  brother  along 
with  him,  and  to  choose  one  thousand  Mawulees 
for  the  purpose.  None  of  the  Mawulee  attacks 
are  given  so  consistently  and  distinctly  in  difibrent 
Mahratta  manuscripts,  as  the  account  of  this  inter- 
esting  and  daring  enterprize. 

Singurh  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
great  Syhadree  range,  near  the  point  at  which  the 
Poorundhur  hills  branch  off  into  the  Deccan :  with 
these  hills  it  only  communicates  on  the  east  and 

VOL.  I.  '  R 
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west  by  very  high  narrow  ridges,  while  on  the . 
soutli  and  north,  it  presents  a  huge  rugged  moun- 
tain, with  an  ascent  of  half  a  mile,  in  many 
parts  nearly  perpendicular.  After  arriving  at  this 
height,  there  is  an  immense  craggy  precipice  of 
black  rock,  upwards  of  forty  feet  high,  and  similar 
to  that  which  has,  in  the  first  instance,  bee^i  descri*- 
bed  as  a  common  feature  in  the  mountains  of  the 
CoBcan,  and  Ghaut  Mahta;  surmounting  the  whole 
there  is  a  strong  stone  wall  with  towers.  The 
fort  is  of  airiangular  shape,  its  interior  upwards  of 
two  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  exterior  pre- 
sents, on  all  sides,  the  stupendous  barrier  already 
mentioned ;  so  that,  except  by  the  gates,  entrance 
serais  impossible.  From  the  summit,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  dear,  is  seen  to  the  east  the  narrow 
and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Neera ;  to  the  north  a 
great  plain,  in  the  fore^part  of  which,  Poona^ 
where  Sivajee  passed  his  youth,  is  a  conspicuous 
object ;  and  though,  at  the  period  we  have  arrived, 
ocdy  a  small  town,  it  was  destined  to  become  the 
capital  of  the  vast  empire  he  waa  founding.  To  the 
south  and  west  appear  boundless  masses  of  rolling 
mountains,  lost  in  the  blue  clouds,  or  mingled  by 
distance  with,  the  sky.  In  that  quarter  lies  Rai- 
gurh  ;  from  which  place,  directed  by  Tannajee 
Maloosray,  the  thousand  Mawulees  prepared  for 
the  attempt  on  Singurh,  set  out  by  di^rent  paths^ 
known  only  to  themsdves,  which  led  them  to  unite 
near  the  fortress,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
Mahratta  manuscript,  **  on  the  ninth  night  of  the 
dfu'k  half  of  the  moon,  in  the  month  Magh" 
(February).    Tannajee  divided  US'  men ;  one-half 
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remained  at  a  Uttle  distance,  With  orders  to  advance 
if  necessary^  and  the  other  half  lodged  them- 
selves  undiscovered  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.^^  Choos- 
ing  a  part  most  difficult  of  access,  as  being  the 
least  liable  to  discovery,  one  of  their  numbeit 
mounted  the  rock,  and  made  fast  a  ladder  of  ropes» 
by  which  they  ascended,  one  by  one,  and  lay  downr 
as  they  gained  the  inside.  Scarce  three  hundred 
had  entered  the  fort,  when  something  occasioned 
an  alarm  among  the  garrison  that  attracted  their 
attention  to  the  quarter  by  which  the  Mawukes 
Were  ascending.  A  man  advanced  to  ascer£ainr 
what,  was  the  matter.  A  deadly  arrow  from  a  bow-» 
man  silently  answered  his  enquiries ;  but  a  noise  of 
voices  and  a  running  to  arms,  induced  Tannajee 
to  push  forward,  in  hopes  of  still  surprizing  them* 
The  bowmen  plied  their  arrows  in  the  dii*ection  of 
the  voices;  till  a  blaze  of  blue  lights  and  a  number 
of  torches  kindled  by  the  garrison,  showed  thie. 
Rajpoots  armed  or  arming,  and  discovered  their 
assailants.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued  ;  the  Maw- 
ulees,  though  thus  prematurely  discovered,  and  op^ 
posed  by  very  superior  numbers,  were  gainingground^i 
until  Tannajee  Maloosray  fell.  They  then  lost 
confidence,  and  were  running  to  die  place  where 
they  had  escaladed,  but  by  thai  time  the  reserve^ 
led  by  Tannajee's  brother,  Sooryajee,  had  entered. 
On  learning  what  had  happened,  Sooryajee  rallied 
the  fugitives,  asked  <<  who  amongst  them  would 
leave  their  father's  remains  to  be  tossed  into  a  pit 
by  Mhars  *,'*  told  them  the  ropes  were  destroyed, 

*  This  Mahrattas  who  fall  in  battle  are  carried  off  by  their 
companioiu  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so.    To  leave  a  comman- 
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^  and  now  was  their  time  to  prove  themselves  Siv« 
ajee's  Mawiilees.  This  address,  their  loss  of  Tan* 
najee,  the  arrival  of  their  companions,  and  the 
presence  of  a  leader,  made  them  turn  witii  a  res(4u-* 
tion  which  nothing  could  withstand.  *<  Hur^  Hur» 
Mahdeo*,''  thdr  usual  cry,  on  de^rase  onsets,  re- 
sounded as  they  closed,  and  they  soon  found  them* 
selves  in  possession  of  the  fort.  Their  total  loss 
was  estimated  at  one-third  their  number,  or  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  killed,  or  disabled.  In  the 
morning,  five  hundred  gallant  Rajpoots,  together 
wilii  their  commander,  were  found  dead,  or  wound* 
ed ;  a  few  had  concealed  themselves,  and  submit- 
ted ;  but  several  hundreds  had  chosen  the  desperate 
alternative  of  venturing  over  the  rock,  and  many 
were  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  attempt 

The  preconcerted  signal  of  success,  was  setting 
on  fire  a  thatched  house  in  die  fort,  a  joyfvl  intim- 
ation to  Sivajee ;  but  when  he  heard  that  Tannajee 
Maloosray  was  killed,  he  was  deeply  concerned, 
and  afterwards,  on  being  congratulated,  moumfiilly 
replied,  in  allusion  to  the  name  he  had-  given  the 
fort,  '^  The  den  is  taken  but  the  lion  is  slain ; 
we  have  gained  a  fort,  but,  alas  !  !•  have  lost  Tan* 
niyee  Maloosray !" 


der's  body  to  indiBcriminate  burial,  without  the  funeral  rites,  is 
considered  base  in  the  highest  degree.  *  Father,'  is  an  epithet 
much  lUBd  by  the  soldiery  of  India,  both  as  a  term  of  respect, 
as  iippears  in  the  text,  and  as  a  cheering  encouragement.  The 
**  chulo  mera  bap,"!  **  come  on  my  fathet/'  so  often  heard  from 
oCcers  of  British  Sepoys  in  action,  is  precisely  the  **  come  on, 
my  boys,"  and  **  allons  mes  enfans*'  of  the  English  and  French. 
*  Names  of  Vishnoo  and  Mahdeo. 
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Sivajee,  though  he  seldom  bestowed  pecuniary 
gifts  on  the  Mawulees,  on  this  occasion  gave  eveiy 
private  soldier  a  alver  bracelet^  of  bangle,  and 
proportionate  rewards  to  the  officers.    Sooryajee 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fort,  and 
afterwards  assisted  in  taking  Poorundhur, 
March,  which  was  escaladed  one  month  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Singurh,  and  fell  with  little  resistance. 

The  fort  of  Maholy  in  the  Concan,  was  not  such 
an  ea^  conquest  as  Poorundhur.  Moro  Punt  was 
repulsed  with  the  reported  loss  *  of  one  thousand 
men ;.  but  the  siege  was  continued  with  spirit,  and 
the  garrison,  in  hopes  of  being  relieved  from  Joonere, 
made  a  resolute  defence,  beat  off  a  second  assault, 
and  held  out  for  two  months ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  fort  surrendered.  Kumalla  was  likewise 
besieged  and  taken  t,  and  the  whole  province  of 
Kallian  recovered  by  the  end  of  June,  t  Loghur 
was  also  surprized  and  taken  j  but  an  attempt  on 
Sewneree  failed.  §  Sivajee  in  person  superintended 
the  siege  of  Jinjeera.  Every  y^ar,  since  1661,  he 
had  erected  batteries  against  it,  and  he  now  put 
forth  his  whole  strength,  in  hopes  of  reducing  it 
before  the  fair  season.  Nor  was  force  the  only 
.  means  employed ;  promises  of  every  kind  were  re- 
sorted to,  and  Futih  Khan,  though  he  at  first  in- 

*  English  Records.    Bombay  to  Surat,  March  21st,  1670. 

f  The  Mahratta  MSS.  afford  no  particulars  of  the  manner  in 
.  which  the  approaches  were  carried  on  in  these  sieges.    The 
Bombay  records  in  mentioning  the  siege  of  Kumalla,  say  **  they: 
advance  by  throwing  up  breast-works  of  earth  and  board^u 
which  they  carry  before  them." 

X  Mahratta  MSS.    English  records. 

§  Mahratu  MSS*  and  Scott's  Deccan* 
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dignantly  rejected  every  mducement,  at  last  began 
to  entertain  dioughts  of  accepting  Sivajee'3  protec- 
tion, and  surrendering*  There  were,  however, 
three  Abyssinians  under  himi  who  had  rendered 
themselves  particularly  obno^^ious  to  Sivajee ;  they 
were  also  bigoted  MuSisulmaDS,  detested  the  Mah- 
ratta  name,  and  being  alarmed  for  their  owa  safety, 
in  case  Futih  Khap  should  submit,  they  deter- 
mined to  prevent  such  a  measure  at  all  hazards. 
To  this  end,  they  formed  a  conspiracy  among  their 
countrymen,  and  having  obtained  their  suffiage, 
Futih  Khan  was  placed  in  confinement,  and  greatly 
to  Sivajee's  disappointment,  they  continued  the 
defence  of  the  place.  They  afterwards  applied  to 
the  Moghul  governor  of  Surat,  ofiering,  if  duly 
supported,  to  hold  their  Jagheer  and  the  Beejapoor 
'  fleet  under  the  imperial  authority.  The  names  of 
these  three  Abyssinians  were,  Seedee  Sumbhole, 
Seedee  Yakoot,  and  Seedee  Khyroo.  The  two  last 
gave  up  their  pretensions  in  favor  of  Seedee  Sumb- 
hole. Their  proposals  were  accepted  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Surat,  and  the  terms  confirmed  by 
Aurungzebe,  who  changed  the  title  of  the  principal 
Seedee,  from  Wuzeer  to  Yakoot  Khan.* 

The  rains  had  scarcely  subsided  when  Si- 
Oct.  3.  vsgee  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Surat,  at  the 
head  of  fifteen  thousand  men.     It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  governor  of  Surat  had  died  sud- 
denly during  the  preceding  month ;  and  a  con- 

,  *  This  account  of  the  Revolution  at  Jinjcera,  is  on  the 
authority  of  Khafee  Khan,  but  I  am  not  certain  of  the  exact 
date  of  the  transfer  of  the  fleet  to  the  Moghuls.  Their  previous 
dependance  on  Beejapoor  had  long  been  noniinaL 
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stderable  gaiirison  which  bad  been  before  thrown 
kkto  the  town»  in  consequetice  of  a  report  of  Su 
vajea^s  intentioa  to  plunder  H,  were,  by  accident 
or  de^o,  withdrawn  by  Jeswunt  Sing,  or  the( 
priDce.  In  this  unprotected  state,  with  only  a  few 
hundred  men  in  the  castle  the  city  was  leisurely 
pillaged  for  three  days.  The  EnglisK  as  (»i  li 
former  occasion,  defended  thf^nselves  successfully^ 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Streingham  Masters^ 
Qoe  of  their  factors,  and  killed  many  criP  the  Mah- 
rattast  The  Dutch  factory  being  in  a  retired 
quiarter,  was  not  molested  ;  but  the  French  pur- 
chasad  an  ignominious  neutrdUty,  by  permitting 
Sivajee's  troops  to  pass  through  their  factory  to 
attack  an  uufortuoate  Tartar  prince*,  who  was  on 
bis  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Meccl^  and  whose 
property  became  part  of  Sivi^ee'^s  besasted  spoilsr 
on  this  occasion. 

After  the  third  day,  Sivajee,  in  consequence  of 
intelligence  £rom  Burhanpoor,  suddenly  withdrew 
his  army }  and  having  kft  a  letter  for  the  inha** 
bitants^  demanding  a  tribute  of  twelve  lacks  <^ 
rupees  i  year,  as  the  price  of  exemption  from 
future  pilUge,  he  returned  towards  his  own  ter* 
ritory  by  the  great  road  of  Salheir.  He  had  passed 
Kunchin  Muachin,  near  Ghandore,  when  he  was 
closely  pursued  by  4  detachment  of  five  thousand 
cavalry,  under  Daood  Khan,  a  Mpghul  officer^ 
whose  approach  occasioned  no  jdarm ;  but  Siv^ee 

*  The  English  factors  call  him  "  the  late  kiog  of  Eascar,.  de- 
posed by  his  own  son,"  Sivajee,  say  they,  huhd  in  hk  quarteii 
a  vast  treasure  in  gold,  silver,  and  plate,  a  gold  bed,  and  other 
rich  furniture* 

B  4 
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soon  perceived  that  a  larger  body  had  got  be* 
tweenhitnand  the  greatpass  near  Nassuck,  bjrwhicb 
he  intended  to  re-enter  the  Concan.  He,  there- 
fore, broke  his  army  into  four  or  five  divisions,  in^ 
order  to  distract  the  enemy.  A  party  from  one 
of  these  divisions  began  to  skirmish  with  the  larger 
body ;  two  of  them  threatened  to  charge  it ;  whilst 
one  division,  to  whom  the  treasure  was  intrusted, 
passed  the  enemy,  pushed  on  towards '  the  Ghaut, 
and  made  the  best  of  their  way  into  the  Concan. 
Sivajee  would  have  avoided  an  action,  had  he  been 
sure  of  saving  his  booty,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
move  slowly  to  favour  the  escape  of  the  division 
in  charge  of  it  In  the  meantime  Daood  Khan 
came  up,  when  Sivajee  wheeled  about,  attacked, 
and  drove  him  back ;  after  which,  having  left  a 
party  to  defend  his  rear,  he  moved  on  to  the  large 
body.  Finding  them  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  a 
tank,  he  instantly  charged  them,  which  being  un* 
expected,  the  whole  were  put  to  the  route,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  a  body  of  Mahrattas,  com- 
manded by  the  widow  of  the  Deshmodcb  of  Ma- 
hoor,  whom  he  took  prisoner,  treated  her  widi 
great  respect,  and  sent  her  home  with  valuable 
presents.  • 

On  Sivajee's  return  he  made  great  preparations 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Ten  thousand  horse  und^r 
Pertab  Rao  Goozur,  and  twenty  thousand  foot 
commanded  by  the  Peishwa,  marched  for  the 
northward,  whilst  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
vessels  passed  Bombay,  intended,  as  was  supposed, 

•  MahratU  MSS. 


to  ccvc^erate  in  an  attack  on  Baroaeh ;  but»  if  such 
was  the  intention,  it  appears  to  have  been  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  more  extensive  operations.  The 
fleet  was  recalled,  and  they  returned  to  Dabul  with 
a  large  Portuguese  ship  which  they  had  captured 
off  Damaun.  The  Portuguese,  on  the  other  hand> 
took  twelve  of  Sivajee's  vessels,  and  carried  them 
into  Bassein.  * 

Pertab  Rao  Goozur  was  ordered  to  make 
Decern,  an  incursion  into  Candeish,*  then  a  very 
rich  and  populous  province,  which  Sivajee, 
judging  from  his  late  victory,  justly  supposed  would 
be  found  unprotected.  Pertab  Rao  levied  con- 
tributions, and  plundered  several  large  towns,  parti- 
cularly Kurinja ;  but  the  most  memorable  circum- 
stance of  this  expedition  was  the  exaction  of  a 
.writing  from  the  village  authorities,  on  his  route^ 
in  which  they  promised  to  pay  to  Sivajee,  or  his 
officers,  one  fourth  of  the  yearly  revenue  due  to 
^vernment  Regular  receipts  were  promised  on 
the  part  of  Sivajee,  which  should  not  only  exempt 
them  from  pillage,  but  ensure  them  protection,  t 
Hence  we  may  date  the  first  imposition  of  Mah- 
ratta  chouth  on  a  province  immediately  subject 
•to  the  Moghuls. 

* 

*  English  Records  partly  confirmed  by  Mahratta  MS. 

t  Mahratta  MSS.  and  English  Records.  The  Surat  factors 
iMUlicularly  notice  this  incursion,  which  they  suppose  was 
lieaded  by  Sivajee  in  person.  They  mention  his  having  exacted 
the  promise  of  chouth,  and  that  he  ^*very  severely  plundered 
ji^urinja,  and  carried  away  all  the  chief  men,  except  such  as 
escaped  in  women's  clothes,"  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
Moghuls  knew  by  experience,  that  part  of  Sivajee's  regulation& 
regarding  protection  to  females. 
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^^        Moro  Punt,  at  the  head  of  the  iofiuitiy^ 
.  1671.  took  several  forts,  amongst  which  Oundha 

*^^'    and  Putta  are  particularly  mentioned,  and 
the  important  fortress  of  Salheir. 

During  these  extraordinary  successes  of  Siv^ee» 
the  inactivity  of  the  Moghuls  is  chiefly  to  be 
lusK^ribed  to  their  want  of  troops.  Whilst  the 
Peishwa  was  besieging  Maholy  there  was  a  con* 
siderable  force  at  Joonere,  and  five  thousand  spare 
troops  at  Surat ;  but  Sivajee  could,  at  that  time, 
collect  at  least  forty  thousand  men  to  dispute  their 
advance,  or  intercept  their  retreat  A  deficiency 
of  force,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  Moghuls, 
was  not  the  only  cause  which  operated  in  Sivajee*s 
favour.  Common  r^ort  represented  Sultan  Mau- 
zum  as  in  league  with  him ;  and  we  have  seen  that 
a  good  understanding  did  exist  between  them. 
Jeswunt  Sing  was  certainly  no  enemy  to  Sivajee ; 
at  his  recommendation  frequent  applications  were 
made  for  reinforcements,  which  he  well  knew  An* 
rungzebe  was  too  jealous  to  grant  There  is,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  Sultan  Mauzum's  intended  rebellion  ^  but,  in 
desiring  reinforcements,  and  in  not  doing  his 
utmost  against  Sivajee,  he  may  have  been  ii»- 
fluenced  by  the  natural  desire  of  all  the  sons  of  the 
Moghul  emperors,  to  strengthen  their  own  parly, 
as  at  the  death  of  their  father,  they  had  no  alter* 
native  between  them  and  the  grave,  excepting  a 
prison  or  a  throne.  The  same  reason  may  have 
made  him  regard  the  increasing  depredations  of 
Sivajee  without  regret,  as  they  afforded  a  pretext 
for  enlisting  followers,  and  a  prospect  of  compel- 

18 
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iing  Aurungz^  to  accede  to  his  views.  But  in 
this  hope  he  was  disappointed.  Jeswunt  Sing  was 
recalled,  and  forty  thousand  men  were  sent  into 
the  Deccan,  under  the  conunand  of  Mohabet 
Khan,  who  was  so  completely  independent  of 
Sultan  Mauzum,  that  he  scarcely  allowed  one 
thousand  horse  to  remain  with  the  prince  at  Au- 
rungabad. 

Mohabet  Khan  commenced  operations  against 
Sivajee  by  endeavouring  to  reduce  his  forts ;  but, 
at  the  setting  in  of  the  rains,  he  had  only  retaken 
Oundha  and  Putta,  when  he  withdrew  to  canton- 
ments, and  the  ensuing  season  was  considerably 
.  advanced  before  his  army  appeared  in  the  field.  ^ 
At  length,  one  half  of  the  force  under  Dilere 
"  Khan  attacked  Chakun,  and  the  other  half  laid 
siege  to  Salheir.   Sivajee,  sensible  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  latter  fort,  determined  on 
167^*   making  an  effort  to  save  it    The  garrison, 
from  some  cause  not  clearly  explained,  had 
not  been  able  to  lay  in  a  sufficient  store  of  pro^ 
visions,  and  two  thousand  of  Sivajee's  best  horse, 
stationed  in  its  immediate  vicinit}^  had  been  cut 
to  pieces  by  a  body  of  Patans;    circumstances 
which  rendered  speedy  succour  essential,  t    On 
this  service  Moro  Punt,  and  Pertab  Rao  Goozur, 
were  both  detached  with  twenty  thousand  horse, 
and  ordered  to  give  battle.  As  s6on  as  the  Moghul 
general}  heard  of  their  approach,  he  sent  the  great- 

*  Mahratta  MSS.  partly  confirmed  by  English  Records, 
t  Mahratta  MSS. 

X  I  conclude  that  Mohabet  Khan  was  the  general  who  sent 
Ikhlas  Khan  to  oppose  the  MahrattaSi  and  that  there  is  amis- 
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est  part  of  his  force  to  oppose  them,  under  an  offi- 
cer named  Ikhlass  Khan.  Pertab  Rao,  who  com- 
manded the  advance  of  the  Mahrattas,  seeing^ 
Ikhlass  Khan  eager  to  attack  him,  waited  his  ap- 
proach, drew  him  on  to  charge,  fled  before  him 
until  the  Moghul  troops  were  broken,  when,  turn- 
ing round,  supported  by  Moro  Punt,  he  gave  them 
a  signal  defeat  The  Moghuls  recovered  their 
order  and  rallied  to  the  last;  but  they  were  charged, 
broken,  and  routed  with  prodigious  slaughter; 
twenty-two  officers  of  note  were  killed,  and  several 
of  the  principal  commanders  wounded  and  made 
prisoners.  The  Mahrattas  lost  Sur  Rao  Kakray^, 
a  commander  of  five  thousand,  and  had  upwards 
of  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

This  victory  was  the  most  complete  ever  achieved 
by  Sivajee's  troops,  in  a  fair  fought  action  with 
the  Moghuls,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  re- 
nown of  the  Mahrattas.  Its  immediate  conse- 
quence was,  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  of  Sal- 
heir,  and  a  precipitate  retreat  of  the  army  to  Au- 
rungabad.  Sivajee  treated  the  prisoners  of  rank 
who  were  sent  to  Raigurh,  with  distinction,  and 
when  their  wounds  were  healed,  he  dismissed  them 
in  an  honourable  manner,  t      Such  pqsoners  as 

take  in  the  Mahratta  manuscript,  which  mentionB  that  he  waa 
detached  by  Dilere  Khan. 

*  Sur  Rao  Kakray  was  one  of  Sivajee's  earliest  followers; 
he  was  originally  a  leader  of  Mawulees,  and  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  attack  on  Jowlee  and  escalade  of 
Rohira. 

f  Mahratta  MSS.,  partly  confirmed  by  Scott's  Deccan,  and 
English  records. 
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chose  to  remain  were  admitted  into  his  service ; 
and  deserters,  both  irom  the  Beejapoor  and  t^e 
Moghul  armies,  began  to  join  the  Mahratta  stand- 
ard in  considerable  numbers.  * 

During  the  rains,  Sivajee  possessed  himself  of 
several  pkces  in  the  northern  Concan,  which  had 
belonged  to  Koolee  Rajas,  or  petty  polygars,  whom 
he  compiled  to  join  him.  As  he  was  at  war .  with . 
the  Pwtuguese,  and  was  threatening  to  drive  them 
from  the  coast,  unless  they  paid  him  tribute,  it  was 
expected  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Koolee  possessions 
that  he  would  attack  the  forts  of  Damaun  and  Bas- 
sein.  An  attempt  was  made,  by  a  party  of  Sivajee's 
troops  to  surprize  the  small  fort  of  Gorabundur  on 
the  island  of  Salsette,  then  in  possession  of  the 
Portuguese ;  but  they  were  repulsed.  The  English 
at  Bombay  were  so  much  alarmed  at  this  near  ap- 
proach to  their  settlement,  that  they  began  to 
strengthen  their  fortifications,  and  became  solici- 
tous to  conclude  some  treaty  with  Sivajee,  which 
should  have  for  its  object  indemnification  for  past 
losses  and  reciprocal  advantages  hereafter.  Hither- 
to the  English  had  not  suffered  materially  by  the 
ravages  of  Sivajee ;  and  at  Bombay,  even  when  he 
was  attacking  tiie  Victory  at  Surat,  an  interchange 
of  civilities  used  to  take  place ;  the  reason  of  which 
was,  that  the  island  of  Bombay  was  dependant  on 
the  continent  for  grain  and  firewood ;  and  Sivajee's 
coast  would  have  been   greatly  exposed  had  the 

«  Mahratta  MSS.  and  English  Reconk.  The  standard  of 
Sivajee,  or  the  national  flag  of  the  Mahrattas,  is  called  the 
Bhugma  Jenda*  It  is  swallow-tailed,  of  a  deep  orange  colour, 
and  particularly  emblematic  of  the  fdlowers  of  Mahdeo. 
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English  suffered  the  Moghuls  to  pass  through  their 
harbour  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  him.  Ever 
since  the  plunder  of  Rajapoor,  in  January  1661, 
the  English  had  been  petitioning  Sivajee  for  indem- 
nification. They  estimated  their  loss  at  upwards 
often  thousand  pagodas;  and  Sivajee  continued* 
to  assure  them  that  if  they  would  assist  him  against 
Jinjeera,  or  even  re-estabUsh  theif  factory,  he 
would  make  good  the  injury.  The  English,  on  the 
other  hand,  declared  themselves  neutral, — ^that  they 
were  mere  merchants,  who  never  took  up  arms  ex- 
cept to  defend  their  property,  and  that  before  they 
could  return  to  Rajapoor,  they  required  security 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises.  * 

In  the  meantime,  a  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  government  of  the  Moghul  provinces.  Both 
Mohabet  Khan  and  Sultan  Mauzum,  were  recalled, 
and  Khan  Jehan  Buhadur,  f  governor  of  Guzerat, 
was  appointed  viceroy  of  the  Deccan.  Khan  Jehan, 
imder  a  supposition  t^at  his  force  was  not  adequate 
to  offensive  operations,  adopted  a  scheme  of  block- 
ing up  the  Ghauts,  to  prevent  Mahratta  incursion, 
and  defend  the  passes  left  open  with  artillery ;  but 
this  plan  was  disapproved  by  Dilere  Khan,  his  se- 
cond in  command.  That  officer  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  attack  on  Chakun  the  preceding 
season ;  he  exposed  the  fallacy  of  a  defensive  system, 
and  recommended  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  princi- 
pal forts  with  the  force  at  their  disposal,  however 

*  English  Records,  confirmed  by  Mahratta  MSS. 

f  He  was  then  Buhadur  Khan.  He  got  his  title  of  Khan 
Jehan  Buhadur  afterwards,  but  to  prevent  confusion  in  th6 
name,  I  have  at  once  adopted  that  by  which  he  is  best  known.  . 
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inskdequate.  But  hfe  arguments  had  do  effect  oH 
the  new  viceroy ;  and  the  Mahratta  horse,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  instead  of  entering  Catiideish 
by  the  passes  where  Khan  Jehan  posted  himself, 
appeared  in  different  parties  about  Aurungabad 
and  Ahmednugur.  *  The  viceroy  went  in  pursuit 
of  theiA  in  various  directions,  but  without  success, 
and  at  Islst  cantoned,  for  the  rains,  at  Fairgaom  om 
the  Beema,  where  he  erected  a  fortification,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Buhadurgurh  f  • 

Whilst  the  Khan  was  thus  employed,  Sivajee  un- 
dertook a  secret  expedition  to  Golcondah,.  where 
he  is  said  to  have  exacted  a  cohtributioii  to  a  large 
amount  ^  and  safely  conveyed  the  money  to  Rai- 
gurh«  Oh  the  march,  or  immediately  after  his  re- 
turn, he  let  loose  the  greater  part  of  his  cavalry  on 
tiie  MoghUl  territory,  levying  contributions  from 
towns,  and  plundering  the  smaller  villages*  In  the 
details  of  this  predatory  warfare,  both  the  Mahrattas 
and  Moghuls  claim  advantages ;  if  the  former  fled,> 
they  generally  brought  off  their  booty ;  in  object 
which  the  horsemen  were  taught  to  regard  as  the: 
most  substantial  honour. 

During  Sivajee's  absence  at  Golcondah,  his  towns 
and  villages,  on  the  coast,  had  sustained  great  da- 
mage by  a  descent  from  the  combined  fleets  from 
Surat  and  Jinjeenlu}    The  batteries  at  Dhunda 

*  Scott's  Deccan.    English  Records.    Mahratta  MSS. 
f  It  does  not  retain  this  name,  but  it  continued  for  upwards 
of  fortj  years  one  of  the  principal  depots  of  the  Moghul  army. 
%  V^ilks,  Orme,  Mahratta  MS. 
§  English  records,  Mahratta  MSS. 
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Rajepoor  vrere  also  istormed  and  destroyed,  and 
Ragoo  Bullal,  who  commanded  them,  was  killed.  * 

But  the  loss  thus  sustained  was  compensated  by 
his  visit  to  Golcondah ;  and  the  successful  cam* 
paign  of  the  ensuing  year»  greatly  encreased  his 
power  and  resources. 

On  the  15th  of  December  1672,  the  Sultan  of 
Beejapoor  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  brought  on  by 
excess  of  various  kinds ;  and  although  he  littered 
several  days,  during  which  he  made  some  arrange* 
ments  respecting  the  regency,  he  never  arose  from 
his  bed. 

His  son  Sultan  Sikundur  was  then  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  age.  Ali  Adil  Shah  had  no  other  son, 
and  only  one  daughter,  Padshah  Beebee.  AbdoolMo- 
hummud,  the  prime  minister,  was  of  a  respectable 
private  character,  but  shrunk  from  the  task  which 
his  situation  imposed.  The  other  principal  persons 
at  the  Bejapoor  court,  were  Khowaus  Khan,  Ab- 
dool-Khureem  Bahlole  Khanf,  and  Muzuffir  Khan. 

These  three,  with  their  dependants  and  attend- 
ants, were  more  intent  on  strengthening  their  own 

*  Mahratta  MSS.    This  Ragoo  Bullal  was  the  same  person 
who  murdered  the  Raja  of  Jowlee. 

f  In  Fryer's  Travels,  in  the  English  Records,  and  in  Mahratta 
MS.  he  is  called  Balilole  or  Bullal  Khan,  and  in  Persian  writ- 
ings, by  his  proper  name,  Abdool  Khureem  Bahlole  Khan, 
or  simply  Abdool  Khureem.  He  was  the  son  of  Bahlole  Khan, 
an  Afghan,  originally  a  follower  of  the  famous  Khan  Jeban 
Lodi,  and  afterwards,  as  already  mentioned,  a  General  under  the 
Nizam  Shahee  state.  He  came  over  to  the  service  of  Beejapoor 
after  Futih  Khan  had  murdered  his  sovereign,  Mortisa  Nizam 
Shah  the  Hd. 
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• 

i^iotioiiSy  than  on  devising  measures  for  the  public 
advantage.  Abdool  Mohummud  has  the  credit  of 
being  exempted  from  this  censure ;  but  he  was  des- 
titue  of  that  firmness  which  is  necessary  to  overaw 
the  factious,  and  maintain  an  ascendancy  over  men's 
minds,  in  times  of  civil  discord.  In  the  present  in* 
stance,  certainly  no  situation  could  be  less  enviable; 
faction  agitated  the  miserable  remains  of  a  fallen 
statci,  whilst  Sivajee  on  one  side,  and  the  Moghuls 
on  the  other,  threatened  its  annihilation. 

In  this  state  of  affidrs,  Abdool  Mohummud  re- 
commended  that  Khowaus  Khan  should  be  appointed 
regent,  and  that  he  himself,  with  the  two  principal 
nobles  who  remained,  should  each  be  sent  to  com- 
mand m  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Kulburga, 
and  the  parts  adjoining  the  Mogfaul  territory,  he 
reserved  for  himself;  Abdool*Khureem  to  have 
Merich»  Panalla,  Dharwar,  Soonda,  Bednore,  and 
the  Concan ;  and  MuzuflSr  Khan  to  have  charge  of 
the  rest  of  the  Camatic.  The  king,  although  ex- 
ceedingly averse  to  this  arrangement,  was  compell- 
ed to  adopt  it ;  and  Khowaus  Khan  was  sent  for  U> 
his  bed-side,  to  receive  charge  of  his  son  and  his 
last  injunctions,  as  recommended  by  the  minister* 
Khowaus  Khan  accepted  the  regency,  and  promise 
ed  to  fulfil  the  instructions ;  but  after  the  king's 
death,  when  he  had  established  his  power,  he  post^ 
poned  sending  AbdooUKhureem  and  Abdool  Mo- 
hummud to  their  governments,  lest  they  should 
make  their  own  terms  with  the  Moghuls;  but  he; 
despatched  Muzuffir  Khan  to  the  Carnatic.  He 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  others  by  giving 
Abdool-Khureem  command  of  the  troops,  and  by 
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treating  Abdool  Mohummud  with  every  mck  of 
outward  respect  Each  party  had  Bramin  depend- 
ants,  who  not  only  fomented  the  disputes  of  tbetr 
masters,  but  through  their  Hindoo  coonectioo^ 
Sivajee  had  xniBQte  information  of  aH  that  passed ; 
and  as  his  compact  with  Abdool  Mohummud  ceased 
with  the  dea^  oi*  AH  Adil  Shah»  he  instantly  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  the  distractioitt  whach 
prevailed  at  Bee^poor.  * 

In  the  mooth  of  March  l&JS,  he  secretly 

l^^^  assembled  a  large  force  at  Viidfcalgurh*    A 

detachment  from  tine  body  surprised  and  re^ 

took  I^nalla;  but  the  main  object  was  an  attack  oa 

the  rich  mercantile  town  of  HooUee.  The  comamnd 

of  the  expedition  was  intrusted  to  Annajee  Dotto; 

and  the  booty  acquired^  exceeded  any  thing  of  the 

kind  b^efore  taken  by  the  Mahrattasi..    The  account 

given  of  the  plunder  in  their  manuscripta  is  incre- 

dU)le  r  ^t  there  is^no  doubt  of*  its  having  been,  very 

considerable.     Merchants  of  all  nations  were  pit- 

lajged ;  and  the  Beejapoor  troopn,  stationed  for  the 

dfifence  of  the  towi^  completed  what  th^e  Mahraik 

taa  had  left.    The  English  iactory  sfasffed  in  the 

general  misfertunes.  t    Mr.  Aungier»  the  deputy 

governor  at  Bombay,  frequently  endeavoured  t9 

obtain,  indemnification)  both  Sor  the  losaesa  a£  Hoo^ 

hkie  and  Rajdpoor^  and  took  jndicions  opportmu^ 

ties  of  pressing  the  demands.    Sivajee  persisted  in 

(leclaring  that  his  troops  had  not  molested  the  En* 

HooUee ;  and  being  still  in  hopes  of  obtaii»- 

»  Bvejapoer  MSS. 

t  They  lent  7;8M  pagodsi. 
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iag  theif  assistance  againM  th«  l9iirftt  fttid  Jil)j«€M 
fleets,  he  contiimed  to  eipm^  his  ddiii^  fdf  ft  tri»u 
ty,  and  ta  hold  out  expectatifons  of  grafting  re4m- 
barsement  for  the  losses  at  Rajftpoot.  Mr*  Aun- 
gier  was  also  frequently  solicited  for  assistance  by 
thd  opposite  purtf ,  paricularly  by  thef  Seedee ;  but 
he  aaaintained  a  strict  tientrality ;  and  several  cir- 
eninitafices  occctrred,  which  gate  both  the  oiie  atid 
the  other^  a  high  /espect  fbr  Mt.  Atingiers  jvidg* 
nettt  and  fimmesSb  * 

Sivajee  pressed  the  war  with  Beejapoof,  and^ 
aoxkms  to  possess  himself  df  the  whole  co&st,  he 
sent  hfs  fleet  M  take  possession  of  Carwar,  Ankda, 
and  various  other  places ;  wMlSt  he  excited  the 
Desfamookhs  to  ^ebd,  and  drive  out  the  Maho- 
medan  Thoonas.  The  Rana  of  Bednore,  alarmed 
\fy  thie  plunder  of  Hooblee,  early  solicited  {»*o<^ 
taction/  agreed  to  pay  a. yearly  tribii!te,  and  per- 
mkted  a  wokeel  from  Sivajee  to  reside  Ht  his'  ca^ 

phat«t 
Am  Sivigee  was  desirous  of  pr osecntrng  the  war 

our  Bei^poor  without  interruption^  he  endeavoured 

to  cMdHate  Khan  Jehan  by  again  feigning  a  desire 

ti9  h0  receiv^ed    under  the  imperial  protection^ 

lHofm^  the  Khan^S'  mediation.    The  viceroy  was» 

or  prefeended  to  be,  deceived ;  but  it  is  more  thatt 

pnbable  diat  this  officer,  very  soon  aftei^  his  arrival 

ia  the  Beccan^  became  snbi^ervient  to  Stvajee's 

views^  on  condition  of  his  nefraining  from'  pillage 

m  the  Moghul  fghHary. 

In  tk€  moMh  of  May  «  deCadiiftenf  of  Mawtriee» 

*  Mahratla  MSS.»  Ormei  and  English  records. 
"f'  Hudinrttff  MS9» 
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surprised  Purlee ;  but  its  capture  having  put  the  gar- 
risons  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  alert,  Satara,  a 
fort  that  had  always  been  kept  in  good  order  by  the 
Be^apoorgovemtnenty  which  was  next  invested,  sus^ 
tained  a  siege  for  several  months,  and  did  not  sur* 
render  till  the  beginning  of  September.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  this  fort  had  been  long  used  as 
a  state  prison,  anterior,  perhaps,  to  the  £dil  Shahe^ 
dynasty.  Sivajee  little  contemplated  its  being  made 
applicable  to  a  similar  purpose  for  the  persons  of 
his  descendants.  * 

The  forts  of  Chundun,  Wundun,  Pandoogurfa^ 
Nandgheeree,  and  Tattora,  all  fell  into  his  hands 
before  the  fair  season* 

The  loss  of  Panalla,  the  sack  of  Hooblee,  the 
insurrections  about  Carwar,  and  the  capture  of  all 
these  forts,  obliged  Khowaus  Khan  to  detach  Ab^ 
dool  Khureem  with  an  army  to  the  westward.  Ab^* 
dool  Khureem  regained  possession  of  the  open 
country  about  Panalla ;  but  Pertab  Rao  Goozur, 
having  been  sent  off  by  Sivajee,  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beejapoor,  where  he  plundered 
with  impunity.  These  depredations  induced  the 
regent  to  recal  Abdool  Khureem,  but  Pertab  Rao 
intercepted  him  between  Merich  and  Beejapoor^ 
and  both  parties  commenced  skirmishing.  As 
Pertab  Rao  outnumbered  the  army  of  Begapoor, 
by  threatening  a  general  attack  on  one  side,  and 
cutting  off  foragers  and  stragglers  with  a  part  of 
his  troops  on  the  other,  he  so  harassed  them,  that 
Abdool  Khureem  applied  for  an  armistice,   and 

*  Logurh  W&8  the  state  prison  of  AhmecUiugur. 
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was  permitted  to  return  unmolested  to  Beejapoor. 
The  terms  on  which  this  truce  was  granted  are.  not 
known,  but  Sivajee  was  greatly  displeased ;  and, 
to  add  to  his  mortification,  Pertab  Rao,  on  being 
severely  censured,  made  a  very  distant  excursion 
into  Berar  Payeen  Ghaut  contrary  to  Sivajee's  in-^ 
tention,  who  had  previously  commenced  ^e  siege 
of  Ponda,  which  lay  between  his  territory  and  hi& 
late  acquisitions  to  the  southward*  * 

Abdool  Khureem,  conceiving  that  an  oppor- 
tunity thus  presented  itself  of  retaking  Panalla,  a^ 
great  effort  was  made  at  Beejapoor  to  recruit  the 
army.  The  intention  was  early  imparted  to  Sivajee^ 
but  he  was  prevented,  by  the  absence  of  Pertab> 
Rao  Goozur,  from  making  a  corresponding  ex«- 
ertion  to  prevent  the  design,  without  subjecting 
his  own  plans  to  great  derangement. 

In  the  month  of  February,  jprq)iAration» 

1674*.  ^^^S  completed,.  Abdool  Khureem  marched 
with  a  large  force  towards-  Panalla.  t  He 
had  already  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
place,  when  Pertab  Rao,  with  the  principal  part  of 
the  horse,  at  last  made  his  appearance.  Sivajee 
instantly  sent  him  word  that  he  was  greatly  dis- 
pleased by  his  conduct,  and  desired  that  he  would 
^  never  come  into  his  presence  until  he  had  plun^ 
dered  the  army  of  Beejapoor.'^  This  message  was 
conveyed  to  Pertab  Rao  when  about  to  commence 
the  attack.  Stung  with  the  reproach,  he  departed 
from  his  usual  method,  and  at  once  closed  with  the 

*  MahratU  MSS. 
f  Beejapoor  MSS.,  and  MahratU  MSS. 
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enemy**  In  a  rash  charge,  <m  a  compact  body  of 
the  Beejapopr  troops,  b^  was  cut  down  with  maiiy 
of  his  men,  aad  the  mfdn  body  of  his  amy  com* 
pletely  routed*  Abdool  Khurieem  pursu^  them 
with  great  slaughter^  until  the  fugitives  found 
shelter  under  the  guns  of  Panalla.  But,  whilst 
this  took  place  in  the  main  body,  one  party  of 
Mahraltas,  under  Hussigee  Mohit^,  a  commander 
of  five  thousand  horse,  had  not  been  engaged* 
They  came  up  when  the  Bec^apoor  troops  were 
dispersed  in  the  careless  ardour  of  pursuit,  and  faIl-> 
ing  upon  them  unexpectedly,  completely  changed 
the  issue  of  the  contest  No  troops  are  so  soon 
rallied  as  Mahrattas  on  the  slightest  turn  of  for* 
tune  in  their  favour*  The  fugitives  became  the 
pursuers;  victory  succeeded  defeat,  and  Abdool 
Khureem  was  again  compelled  to  retire  with  dis* 
grace  to  Beejapoor.f  In  the  division  of  Hussajee 
Mohitey,  two  <^cers  greatly  distinguished  them- 
selves }  they  were  promoted  in  consequence,  and 
their  names,  Suntajee  Ghorepuray,  and  Dhunnajae 
Jadow,  afterwards  became  renowned  in  the  annals 
of  Maharashtra.  Sivajee  greatly  extolled  the  con^ 
du(^t  of  Huss^ee  Mohitey,  and  appointed  hiia 
Sumobut,  wil^  the  title  of  Humbeer  Rao.  |  The 
services  of  Pertab  Rao  Goozur  were  not  forgotten ; 
Sivajee  mourned  hh  bss,  made  handsome  pro- 
vision for  his  relations  and  dependants,  and  mar* 

•  Mahratta  M8S. 

t  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  Beejapoor  MSS. 

%  As  the  reader  is  not  yet  familiar  with  the  former  name,  I 
shall  continue  to  use  his  title  of  Humbeer  Rao,  as  that  by  which 
he  18  generally  known  in  the  Mahratta  country. 
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tied  his  younger  «on«  Raja  Ram,  to  the  daughter  of 
the  deceased.  Pertab  Rao's  death  was  followed 
by  that  of  Abajee  Sonedeo ;  Sivajee  had  declafed 
that  no  oflSce  should  be  hereditary  in  a  family  unfit 
for  the  employment ;  but  Ramchundur  Punt,  th^ 
•on  of  Abajee,  being  qualified  to  fill  the  vacant 
situation,  he  was  appointed  Muzzimdar. 

The  siege  of  Ponda  continued  until  the  setttng*- 
in  of  the  monsoon,  when  it  was  raised*  Sivajee 
had  purchased  a  supply  of  artillery  from  the  French 
at  Surat ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  effect  a  breach^ 
The  whole  of  the  horse,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  t<^ 
a  scarcity  above  the  Ghauts,  cantoned  this  season 
at  Chiplopn.  * 

Sivajee,  who  had  long  struck  coins,  and  styled 
himself  Raja  and  Maha  Raja,  was,  at  this  time,, 
consulting  many  learned  Bramins  on  the  propriety 
of  declaring  his  independence,  assuming  ensigns. 
of  royalty,  and  establishing  an  era  from  the  day 
of  his  ascending  the  throne.  A  celebrated  Shastree 
of  Benarees,  named  G^^  Bhutt,  who  arrived  at 
Raigurh,  and  of  whose  coming  Sivajee  pretended 
to  have  an  intimation  from  Bhowanee,  was  ap« 
pointed  to  conduct  the  inauguration.  After  many 
solemn  rites,  and  every  observance  of  the  Shastera 
which  could  make  the  ceremony  reverenced  by 
Hindoos,  Sivajee,  at  a  propitious  moment,  was 
enthroned,  at  Raigurh,  on  the  6th  June.  About 
a  fortnight  after,  on  the  death  of  his  mother, 
Je€^6  Bye,  Sivajee  was  a  second  time  placed  on 
the  throne,   but  the  date  of  the  abishik  or  era» 

«  Mahratta  MSS. 
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commences  Srom  the  13th  dav  of  the  moon^s  id^ 
crease  in  Jesht  or  June,  according  to  the  previous 
installation.  The  first  ceremony  was  partly  wit* 
nessed  by  Mn  Henry  Oxenden,  who  had  been  sent 
£rom  Bombay  on  a  mission  to  Sivajee,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  concluding  the  long-pending  treaty.  The 
preliminary  articles  were  signed  by  a  native  agent 
on  the  6tb'ApriL  The  treaty  consisted  of  twenty 
articles,  the  substance  of  which  the  Mahrattas 
have  preserved  under  four  heads:— -First,  indem* 
nification  for  the  losses  at  Rajapoor,  with  per« 
mission  to  establish  factories  at  Rajapoor,  Dabul^ 
Choule,  and  Kallian ;  and  to  trade  all  over  Sivajee's 
territory,  buying  and  selling  at  their  own  prices 
^thout  being  liable  to  the  imposition  of  fixed 
rates.  Second,  they  were  only  to  pay  an  import 
duty  of  2^  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Third,  coins 
were  to  pass  reciprocally ;  and  fourth,  .  wrecks 
were  to  be  restored.  The  mode  of  settling  the 
indemnification,  which  was  dictated  by  Sivajee, 
shows  his  idea  of  the  principles  of  trade ;  but  it  is 
particularly  characteristic  of  a  Mahratta  agreement 
not  only  in  its  intricacy,  but  in  the  evasion  of  any 
direct  money  payment.  Sivajee  was  to  allow  the 
English  10,000  pagodas :  that  is,  the  English  agreed 
to  purchase  5000  pagodas  worth  of  goods  from 
Sivajee,  for  three  years,  they  paying  him  half  the 
value,  so  that  they  would  then  recover  7*^00  pa- 
godas ;  and  for  the  balance  of  2,500  pagodas,  he 
granted  to  the  factory,  when  it  should  be  re-esta- 
blished at  Rajapoor,  an  exemption  from  customs 
until  it  amounted  to  an  equivalent  It  was  with 
some  difficulty  that.Sivajee  was  brought  to  consent 
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to  those  articles  which  regarded  the  wrecks  and 
the  coin.  He  observed,  that  the  crews  of  shipift 
should  be  assisted  and  protected ;  bat  the  wrecks 
being  long  considered  the  inherent  property  of  the 
king  of  the  country,  he  could  not  relinquish  the 
right;  and  that  with  respect  to  English  coin  it 
should  always  pass  for  its  intrinsic  value,  finally, 
however,  he  agreed  *  to  all  the  articles,  and  Mr. 
Oxenden's  embassy  occasioned  a  mor^  ftvourable 
impression  towards  the  English  on  the  part  of  Si«* 
vajee ;  but,  though  the  factory  at  Rajapoor  was 
re-established,  it  was  never  profitable,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  English  ever  recovered  what  was 
settled  by  the  treaty.  Mr.  Aungier's  immediate 
successors  had  not  the  talents  nor  the  weight  of 
that  able  man,  who  died  at  Bombay  in  I676. 

On  Sivajee's  enthronement,  the  names  of  such 
offices  as  were  expressed  in  Persian,  were  changed 
into  Sanscrit,  and  some  were  designated  by  higher 
sounding  titles.  None  of  the  new  distinctions  were 
preserved  after  Sivajee's  death,  except  the  eight 
ministers,  or  Asht  Purdhans.  Their  duties  con<- 
tinued  the  same  as  already  explained,  except  that 
there  was  one  comipander-in-chief  of  the  cavalry 
and  infantry ;  and  the  Nyadeish  was  not  adminis- 
tered by  two  persons.  The  names  of  the  ministers 
and  the  old  and  new  appellations  of  their  offices 
were  then  as  follow : 

Nanu.  Original  TUte.  Na$  ^Oe. 

!•  Moro  Punt  Pingley.  Peishwa.        Mookh  Purdhan. 

2.  RamchundurPuntBoureekur.  Muzzimdar.  Punt  Amat. 

*  Oxenden's  NarratiTe»  Mahnitta  MSS.  and  English  records. 
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S.  Annaj^e  DuUo*  Soomees.      Pont  Suchew. 

4.  Duttajee  Puot  Wankunees.  Muntree. 

5.  Humbeer  Rao  Mohitey.  Surnobut.      Senaputtee. 
6*  Jenardin  Punt  Hunwnntay.  Dubeer.         Somunt. 

7.  Ballajee  Punt.  Njadei^.      Nyadeidi* 

8*  Bugonath  Punt.  Nyaahastree.  Pundit  Rao. 

Sivajee,  by  being  weighed  against  gold*,  the 
amount  of  which  ^as  afterwards  distributed  to 
Braminsy  and  by  performing  numerous  charities, 
as  recommended  by  the  rules  of  his  religion,  ob- 
tained a  high  rank  amongst  Rajpoots,  from  whoin 
tlie  Bramins  could  now  pretend  to  prove  his  de- 
scent. The  title3 1  he  assumed  were  very  lofty, 
and  in  futui^  on  all  public  occasions,  he  imitated 
the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  royalty. 

Since  the  convention  of  Poorundhur,  Sivajee 
had  always  pretended  a  right  to  the  chouth  of 
various  parts  of  the  Beejapoor  territory,  and  of  the 
whole  of  the  Concan.  t  There  is  no  mention  of  his 
having  made  this  demand  from  the  English ;  but  he 
this  year  sent  Moro  Punt  to  KaUian,  for  the  purpose 
of  exacting  it  from  the  Portuguese  at  Bassein.  §  It 
is  not  known  by  what  means  they  evaded  the  pay- 
ment ;  the  Mahratta  histories  of  Sivajee's  life  do 
not  state  that  the  Portuguese  ever  admitted  the 
chouth;  but  frequent  mention  is  made  of  their 

*  Dr.  Fryer  mentions  that  be  weighed  about  16,000  pagodas, 
which  18  equal  to  about  ten  stone. 

f  These  were  Kshittrya  Koolavutumsa,  Sree,  Raja  Siva, 
Chuttur  Puttee,  or  the  head  ornament  of  the  Kshittree  race,  his 
Majesty,  the  Raja  Siva,  possessor  or  lord  of  the  royd  umbrella. 

X  Mahratta  MSS. 
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havmg  pud  tributet  and  probably  some  oompromise 
waa  made  on  the  occasion  alluded  to. 

•Some  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  M<^- 
1675.  hul  troops,  headed  by  Dilere  Khan,  having 
fumidied  Sivajee  widi  an  excuse  for  break* 
ing  his  compact  with  the  viceroy,  Moro  Punt 
attacked  and  retodc  Oundha  and  Putta,  and  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  Sewneree,  the 
birth  place  of  Sivajee,  which  was  never  destined 
to  fall  into  his  hands.  But  the  failure  was  com- 
pensated  by  the  success  of  Humbeer  Rao,  the 
Senaputtee,  who  ascended  one  of  the  passes  near 
Surat,  divided  his  horse  into  several  bodies, 
plundered  the  country  to  Buiiianpopr,  and  from 
thence  to  Mahoor.  One  of  his  parties  levied  con- 
tributions in  the  Baroach  district,  being  the  first 
body  of  Mahrattas  that  ever  crossed  the  Nerbuddah. 
Sivajee  himself  laid  siege  to  Ponda,  after  he  had 
again  possessed  himself  of  all  the  Thannas  between 
Panalla  and  Tattora  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  occu* 
jaed  in  the  Concan,  and  had  carried  down  all  the 
infantry  that  could  be  spared,  Nimbalkur  and 
Ghatgay,  the  Deshmookhs  of  Pbultun  and  Mullao- 
ree»  attacked  the  garrisons,  drove  out  the  Thannas, 
and  recovered  most  of  the  open  country  for  the 
king  of  Beejapoor.  * 

Humbeer  Rao,  after  he  had  passed  the  Godavery 
on  his  hHite  homewards,  was  very  hotly  pursued  by 
Dilere  Khan,  and  with  difficulty  brought  ofi*  the 
valuable  booty  he  had  taken.  A  detachment  of  the 
Moghul9  plundered  the  Kallian  district,   whilst 

*  Mahratta  MSS. 
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Sivajee  was  still  engaged  be^eging  the  fort  of 
Fonda.  A  breach  was  at  last  effected  by  spring- 
ing a.  mine,  and  the  Killidar,  after  a  very  credit- 
able defence  surrendered*  Upon  this,  Sivajee 
proceeded  to  the  southward,  levied  contributions 
in  the  Concan,  plundered  many  places,  ascended 
the  ghauts,  penetrated  into  the  Soonda  country, 
and  returned  laden  with  spoils  to  Raigurh.  * 

At  the  opening  of  the  season,  Humbeer  Rao 
again  entered  the  Moghul  territory,  and  did  great 
mischief,  whilst  Khan  Jehan  Buhadur  and  Dilere 
Khan  were  engaged  in  another  quarter. 

Khowaus  Khan,  the  regent  of  Beejapoor,  finding 
bis  situation  perilous,  and  having  a  greater  regard 
for  his  own  interests  than  the  fulfilment  of  his  trust, 
opened  negotiations  with  Khan  Jehan,  agreed  to 
hold  Beejapoor  as  a  dependant  province  of  the 
empire,  and  to  give  Padshah  Beebee,  the  young 
king's  sister,  in  -  marriage  to  one  of  the  sons  of 
Aurungzebe. 

When  this  proceeding  became  known,  the  nobles, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Abdool  Khureem,  enter- 
ed into  a  conspiracy  against  Khowaus  Khan ;  and 
be  was  assassinated  by  one  Khureem  Shirza  en- 
gaged for  the  purpose.  His  death  was  not  regret- 
ted, especially  on  account  of  his  having  agreed  to 
give  away  the  king's  sister,  in  whom  the  people  of 
Beejapoor  took  particular  interest  The  orders  of 
Abdool  Khureem,  to  prepare  for  defence,  were  obey- 
ed with  an  alacrity  unusual  under  the  late  regent 
and  when  Khan  Jehan  Buhadur  advanced,  as  was 

*  MahrattaMSS.. 
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expected,  towards  the  Beejapoor  frontier^  Ab'dool 
Khureem  marched  to  oppose  him.  Several  actions 
were  fbught»  which  ended  advantageously  for  the 
army  of  Beejapoor ;  and  as  Dilere  Khan  was  favor** 
ably  disposed  towards  his  countryman  Abdooi 
Khureem,  a  truce,  and  afterwards  an  alliance,  was 
concluded  by  the  mediation  of  the  former.* 

Sivajee,  for  the  third  time,  took  posses- 

1676'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^P^^  country  between  Tattora 
and  Panalla ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  future 
inroads  by  the  Jagheerdars  in  his  neighbourhood, 
he  gave  orders  for  connecting  those  places  by 
building  a  chain  of  forts,  which  he  named  Wurduh- 
gurh,  Booshengurh,  Sewdasheogurh,  and  Muc- 
hindergurh.  Although  of  no  great  strength,  they 
were  judiciously  chosen  to  support  his  intermediate 
posts,  and  to  protect  the  highly  productive  tract 
within  the  frontier  which  they  embrace.  Whilst 
engaged  in  this  arrangement,  he  was  overtaken  by 
a  severe  illness,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown ; 
but  it  confined  him  at  Satara  for  several  months. 
During  this  period '  he  became  extravagantly  rigid 
in  the  observance  of  religious  forms  enjoined  by 
his  faith  ;  but  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  planing 
the  most  important  expedition  of  his  life,  t  The 
preliminary  arrangements  with  other  powers,  the 
sp^ce  over  which  his  views  extended,  the  combin. 
ation  of  sagacity  and  enterprize,  and  the  surprizing 
success  of  the  undertaking  are  altogether  so  re- 


•  Beejapoor  MSS.    Maliratta  MSS.    Scott's  Deccao. 
i  Mahratta  MSS.    Mr.  Orme  mentions  this  illness  as  having 
confined  him  at  Raigurh. 
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markSable^  tfaat^  in  order  to  be  fully  vuderstood^ 
some  pmeHmiitttry  obMrvations  regardingthe  genetal 
state  of  the  countryi  wOuld  be  proper  on  this  ao 
count  alone,  but  a  brief  retrospect  it  also  necessary 
as  an  introduction  to  the  important  admits  of  the 
next  thirty  years* 
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CHAP.  IX. 

VROM  A.  D.  1676,   TO  A.  D«  1680. 

StaU  cfpoliHcs  m  the  Deccan  laktn  Sivapee  undertaket  kU  er- 
pedition  into  the  Camatic.  —  Hofm  suggested  '^prelmnntry 
arrangements*  —  Sivqfee  departs.  -^  Conference  and  aOiance 
»M  Kootuh  Shah  at  Hyderabad -^proceeds  to  the  saaihward 
"-^esiraordimiry  deootiani.-^^  Progress  ^  the  oornqmetU.^^ 
Negeiiatiom  with  Venkajee.  —  GoUxmdak  is  invaded  by  the 
Moghulst  end  the  army  of  Beef  apoor*^  they  are  repulsed*  — 
Death  of  Abdool  Khureem.-^^Musaood  Khan^  6y  the  fn- 

'  Jluence  ofDUere  Khany  appointed  regent.  — >  Svoajee  sets  out  on 
Mis  return  -^  toUes  BdUry^  S^e.  ->-*  Venhofee  atiaeks  Snuge^s 
troopSf.  akd  is  defeated*  ^^  A  body  ^  Mekraitas  i»  the  seroise 
ofBeejapoor  defeated  by  Siioqjee^s  troops*  —  Successes  t^JsM' 
ardin  Punt^  toAo  by  the  aid  ofHumbeer  Rao  reduces  the  Dooab* 
—  Proceedings  of  Moro  Punt.  —  SuUan  Mauzum  returns  to 
Aurwngabadas  viceroy,  — -  Dikre  Khan  again  ordered  (gainst 
Beejapoor.^^  Musaood  Khan  eaUs  in  ike  aid  of  Sivafeey  toAa 

.  cownnits  dreadful  devastatian  in  the  Moghul  provinces,  "^ptunm 
ders  Jatdna  —  is  attacked^  and  in  danger  of  being  toorsted^' 
when  he  retrieves  the  day  by  his  personal  exertions  —  is  subset 
quentty  saved  Jrom  great  danger  by  one  of  his  guides, -^ 
Twenty "Seoen  forts  taken.  ^  Musaood  Khan  earnestly  solicits 

.  fiaikcr  assistance.  —  Sumthqfee  deserts  to-  the  Moghuls^*^ 

,  Dilere  KJmnHs  proposals.-^ Emperor's  oifectioke*'^ SuuMa* 
jee  returns  to  hisjather. — Dilere  Khan  raises  the  siege  of 
Beejapoor  —  crosses  the  Kistna^  with  a  body  of  horsCf  and  is 
attacked  and  defeated  by  Jenardin  Punt. —  Sivajee's  daims  in 
consequence  of  the  assistance  afforded  to  Beejapoor m-^  Suprtm 

,  nocy  qfTanjore9.Sic..  transferred  to  Sivajee.  -^  Venkqfee'sin" 
dependence  tweeted  by  this  arrangement  —  his  behaviour  in 
consequence.  —  Sivajee* s  excellent  advice.  — »  Sivyee*s  death 

'  and  character  ^-possessions  and  treasures.  —  The  ministers 
influenced  by  Soyera  Bye^  propose  setting  Sumbhajee  aside^ 
and  appointing  Raja  Ram  to.  the  succession.  — «  Sumbhajee  dis" 
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covers  the  plot  —  tales  command  of  Panalla  —  displays  con- 
siderable energy  —  seizes  Jenardin  Punt.  —  Moro  Punt  and 
Humbeer  Rao  join  Sumbhajee,  —  The  garrison  of  Raigurh 
and  the  army  declare  for  him* 


The  emperor  Aurungzebe,  hitherto  occu. 
1676.  P^^^  ^^  establishing  his  authority,  regulating 

affidrs,  or  suppressing  revolt  in  the  north, 
had  never  lost  sight  of  his  early  and  favourite 
scheme  of  annexing  the  whole  Deccan  to  the  em- 
pire ;  but  whilst  his  own  presence  was  required  in 
other  parts»  he  was  too  suspicious  to  intrust  the 
conquest  to  any  deputy.  He  was,  therefore,  per- 
severing in  a  systematic  plan,  calculated,  as  he  con- 
ceived, to  weaken  and  undermine  the  powers  in 
that  quarter  so  eiiectually  that,  when' he  could  spare 
sufficient  leisure,  he  might,  with  an  overwhelming 
force,  sweep  all  before  him,  and  find  a  countiy 
rather  to  settle  than  to  subdue. 

Khan  Jehan  Buhadur  was  not  an  officer  compe- 
tent  to  the  task  of  reducing  the  Deccan ;  but  even 
if  he  had  been^  the  army  under  his  command  was 
quite  insufficientfor  such  apurpose.  The  weakness  of 
the  Moghuls,  defeated  as  large  detachments  of  them 
were  by  the  Mahrattas,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, seemed  likely  to  affi^rd  encouragement  for  a 
confederacy  of  the  other  powers  against  them  ;  but 
in  the  divided  state  of  a&irs  both  at  Beejapoor  and 
Golcondah,  principally  maintained  by  his  intrigues, 
Aurungzebe  probably  viewed  it  in  a  contrary  lights 
as  being  less  likely  to  rouse  combination.  His  am- 
bassadors were  employed  to  create  dissensions,  not 
only  by  exciting  jealousy  between  the  Mahomedan 
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Courts,  but  by  bribing  every  man  in  power,  iad 
stirring  up  factions  in  the  internal  governments. 
'  Although  Sivajee's  daring  robberies  and  incur- 
sions excited  the  utmost  indignation,  he  was  still, 
contemptible  as  a  power  in  the  eyes  of  Aurungzebe; 
and  whilst  so  considered*  his  ravages,  directed 
against  Beejapoor  or  Golcpndah,  Were  favourable 
to  the  emperor's  plan.  In  this  view,  we  may,  in 
some  measure,  account  for  the  conduct  of  Khan 
Jehan,  who,  for  a  long  time,  enjoyed  as  much,  of 
Aurungzebe's  confidence  as  any  of  his  officers,  bL 
though  it  must  have  been  well  known  to  the  empe- 
ror that  Sivajee  frequently  purchased  his  connivance; 
or  forbearance ;  for  the  fact  was  notorious  in  the 
European  settlements. 

'  With  regard  to  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah,  al- 
though the  exertions  of  Abdool  Khureem  had  ob- 
tained a  temporary  peace,  he  himself,  as  liead  of 
the  faction  which  had  destroyed  Khowaus  Khan^ 
had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  Moghuls.  His  in- 
terests were  completely  those  of  the  state ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  his  connection  with  Dilere  Khan, 
and  the  other  Afghans  of  thie  Moghul  army,  it  was 
far  more  natural  for  him  to  have  become  the  ally 
of  Sivajee  than  of  Aurungzebe.  The  Moghul  &c- 
tion  in  Beejapoor  were  the  regent's  enemies ;  and' 
llie  emperor,  preserving  the  forms  which  the  paci- 
fication required,  sent  there  as  his  envoy,  Mullik 
Berkhordar,  a  native  of  Kashmeer,  on  whose  ad- 
dress  he  placed  reliance,  to  draw  over  the  nobility 
not  yet  of  his  party,  and  to  perplex  the  regent  by 
every  apparent  civility  and  every  mischievous  in-' 
trigue.  '  •     .  ; 

VOL.    I.  T 
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At  Golcondah,  the  Moghul  influence  hdd  Jong 
preponderated;  the  death,  however,  of  Abdool  Koo- 
tub  Shah,  in  1672,  had  not  been,  attended  with  the 
advantages  which  Aurungasebe  may  have  anticip* 
ated.  The  nearest  heir^  Abou  Hussein,  the  son*i0« 
law  and  successor  of  tb6  late  king»  notorious  for 
dissipated  habits  in  his  youth,  was,  on  ascending 
the  throne,  completely  reclaimed.  Although  a 
weak  prince,  he  on  some  occasions,  asserted  the 
dignity  of  his  high  place;  but  he  was  under  the 
iafliience  of  two  brothers^  Mahdbuna  Punt  and 
Akhana  Punt;  who,  although  reckoned  men  of 
ability,  particularly  the  former,  had  all  that  dis- 
pomtion  to  refinement  in  intriguei  which  constitutes 
a  principal  defect  in  Bramin  statesmeik  Aurun« 
gaebe's  measures  partake  precisely  of  that  ehfuac- 
t^r ;  and  the  result  proves,  not  only  the  insignifi- 
banee  c^'  the  deepest  cunning,  but.  how  much  a 
l)omeIy  maxim  might  serve  as  a  lessos  for  kinga. 
The  emperor  did  not  contemplate  the  whole  effects 
of  his  system ;  and  the  treachery  and  corruptiiHit 
^CQuraged  or  tolerated  at  this  period,  were  ^ 
pmdpal  cause  of  irretrievable  coniUsiim  in  the  lat- 
ter, part  pf  his  reign. 

.  Sut  without  ftirth^  anticipation,  such,  inr^ard 
tp  tki&,  different  powersi  ^  is  a  gqa^al  view  of  phe 
sIMe.of  the.  Deccan  when  Sivajee  undertook bifrex- 
p€i^i(t¥>ii  into  the  Caro^tic*  It  was  first  sqggested 
by  Ri^nath  Narrain  ^unWiintay,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned,  as  the  successor  of  his  father^ 
Karoo  Punt,  in  the  management  of  Shahjee's  Jag^ 
heer  in  the  Camatic.  Rugonath  Narrain,  was  a 
man  of  superior  abilities,  but  after  the  death  of  his 

22 
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patfoDy  he  disgasted  Venks^ee  by  his  overbearing 
conduct ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  young  man's 
interference  in  the  direction  of  his  own  affiurs,  gave 
the  minister  gr^at  offence.  Their  mutual  interests, 
however,  suppressed  their  growing  hatred  for  a  long 
time ;  but  after  eleven  or  twelve  years,  Rugonath 
Narrain  left  the  Camatic,  and  proceeded"  to  the 
court  of  Abou  Hussein  at  Oolcondah,  where  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mahdhuna  Punt,  and 
contrived  to  gain  his  confidence ;  but  whether  he 
took  these  steps,  foreseeing  the  scheme  to  which 
he  afterwards  applied  them,  is  uncertain.  He  came, 
however,  to  join  Sivajee,  by  whom,  as  an  old  and 
dbtinguished  servant  of  his  father,  and  a  brother  of 
the  Somunt  Purdhan,  he  was  received  with  great 
respect ;  and  Ramchundur  Punt,  being  the  young- 
est of  the  ministers,  Sivajee  displaced  him  to  make 
room  for  Rugonath  Punt  Hunwuntay,  on  whom 
he  conferred  the  office  of  Amat  Purdhan.  The 
discussion  of  Sivajee's  claim  to  share,  accord- 
ing to  Hindoo  law,  in  half  the  possessions  of  Shah* 
jee»  and  the  possibility  of  making  this  a  cloak  for 
mor^  extensive  acquisitions  in  the  south,  was  a  con- 
stant subject  of  consultation  during  the  rains,  when 
Sivajee  lay  ill  at  Satara.  * 

The  period  was  in  every  respect  favourable  to 
the  undertaking,  as  the  alliance  between  Beejapoor 
and  the  Moghuls,  and  particularly  the  connection 
between  the  regent  and  Dilere  Khan,  was  a  certain 
sieans  of  exciting  the  jealous  apprehensions  of  Mah- 
dhuna Punt :  Dilere  Khan  had  always  shown  him* 

*  Mahratta  MSS. 
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self  a  determined  enemy  of  Golcondah;  and  he 
was  likewise  known  to -entertain  an  equal  degree 
of  enmity  towards  Sivajee. 

.  The  first  object  effected  was  an  agreement  with 
Khan  Jehan,  by  giving  him  a  large  sum  of  money, 
part,  it  would  appear,  publicly,  and  a  part  privately. 
That  which  was  publicly  received,  was  styled  tri- 
bute by  the  Moghul ;  an  appellation  to  which  Siva- 
jee reconciled  himself,  even  at  this  stage  of  his  in- 
dependence, by  compaiing  it  to  the  oil-cake  given 
to  his  milch  cow.  • 

.  To  secure  his  possessions,  the  frontier  forts  on 
the  eastern  side,  which  he  had  just  completed,  were 
well  calculated  to  repel  the  inroads  of  Ghatgay  and 
Nimbalkur ;  and  in  order  to  guard  the  coast  against 
the  attacks  or  descents  of  the  Seedee,  he  left  Anna- 
jee  Dutto,  the  Punt  Suchew,  with  strong  gsfrrisons 
and  a  large  body  of  disposeable  infantry.  His  forts 
between  Kallian  and  Ponda|  were  very  numerous ; 
and  no  place  could  be  attacked  without  being  speed- 
ily supported  from  various  quarters.  The  parti- 
cular care  of  this  tract  was  thus  made  over  to  the 
Suchew,  but  he  was  directed  to  assist  the  Peishwa, 
Moro  Punt,  to  whom  Sivajee  delegated  the  chief 
management  during  his  absence ;  this  division  of 
power,  however,  created  an  unconquerable  jealousy 
between  these  ministers. 

•    At  the  dose  of  the  year  I676,  Sivajee  set  out  at 

the  head  of  thirty  thousand  horse,  and  forty  thousand 

infantry,  towards  Golcondah.  Carefully  ab- 

'  1677*.  s^Q^^g  ^^^^  plunder,  his  march  was  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  regularity.  Prillhad 

•  Mahratta  MSS. 
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Punt,  the  son  of  the  Nyadeish  Purdhan,  was  sent 
forward  to  announce  his  approach,  which,  although 
known  to  Mahdhuna  Punt,  occasioned  astonishment 
and  alarm  at  Hyderabad.  Mahdhuna  Punt  came 
out  some  distance  to  meet  Sivajee,  and  the  day 
after  liis  arrival  at  Golcondah,  he  had  an  interview 
with  Kootub  Shah,  which  lasted  for  several  hours  -y 
many  consultations  followed,  and  Sivajee  had  the 
address  to  persuade  the  king,  that  an  alliance  be- 
tween them  was  not  only  necessary  but  natural.  *  I 
No  authentic  record  of  the  particulars  of  the 
secret  compact  which  was  entered  into  has  been 
preserved  by  the  Mahrattas ;  but  the  purport  3eems 
to  have  been,  a  division  of  such  parts  of  Sivajee's 
conquests  as  had  not  belonged  to  bis  father.  Shah- 
jee,  and  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  against 
the  Moghuls  and  their  allies,  t  With  the  usual  bur- 
lesque advantages,  which  a  power  not  consulted 
commonly. obtains  by  such  alliances  of  its  neigh- 
bours, Beejapoor  was  to  be  admitted  to  all  the 
benefits  of  this  agreement,  after  .its  possessions  in 
the.Camatic  had  been  reduced  and  divided  between, 
Sivajee  and  Kootub  Shah,  on  condition  of  dismiss- 
ing Abdool  Khureem  from  the  regency,  and  receiv- 
ing the  brother  of  Mahdhuna  Punt  in  his  stead,  t 
What  further  inducement  may  have  been  held  out, 
or  whether  the  ambition  or  avarice  of  Mahdhuna 
Punt  may  have  been  more  treacherously  excited^ 

.  *  One  of  the  Mahratta  MS.  contains  a  curious  dissertation 
tending  to  prove  Golcondah  the  natural  ally^  and  Beejapoor 
Bnd  the  Moghuls,  the  natural  enemies  of  Sivajee 

f  Mahratta  MSS.    Beejapoor  MS. 
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cannot  be  discovered ;  but  Sivajee  suceeded  in  6b* 
taining  a  considerable  supply  of  money;  and  what 
he  most  wanted,  a  train  of  artillery  with  its  equips 
ments.  It  is  probable  that  he  dispensed  with  all 
other  reinforcements;  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  whole  of  the  troops  of  Kootub  Shah  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  was  an  opinion  likely  to 
arise  of  itself,  without  being  suggested  by  Sivajee. 
After  a  month  spent  at  Hyderabad,  Sivajee,  hav- 
ing concluded  his  arrangements,  marched  due 
south,  and  crossed  the  Kistna  at  the  Neorootey 

Sungum,  twenty-five  miles  below  Kumoul, 
March,  about  the  month  of  March.  Whilst  his  troops 

advanced  slowly  by  the  route  of  Kuddapah^ 
Sivajee,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  struck  off  to  the 
eastward  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  temple  of 
Furwuttum* ,  where  he  performed  n^any  penances. 
At  last  he  was  worked  up  into  such  a  state  of  en* 
thusiasm  as  to  draw  his  sword  for  the  purpose  of 
sacrificing  himself  to  the  Deity,  when  it  is  pretend* 
ed  he  was  saved  by  the  direct  interposition  of  the 
goddess  Bhowanee,  by  whose  inspiration  Sivajeei 
on  this  occasion,  uttered  one  of  his  many  prophe* 
cies ;  and  whilst  the  Deity,  through  hiip,  declared 
the  necessity  of  his  yet  remaining  to  perform  many 
great  services  for  the  Hindoo  faitii,  she  announced 
the  splendid  conquests  that  were  to  be  immediately 
achieved  in  the  Camatic*  t 

After  passing  twelve  days  in  this  extravagant 
manner,  Sivajee  followed  his  army,  which  descend- 
ed into  the  Camatic  Payeen  Ghaut  by  the  Damul- 

*  Called  by  the  Mahrattas  Sree  Sheyl  Mullik  Aijoon. 
f  Mahratta  MSS. 
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dieny*  pass;  and  as  he  had^a  double  object' in 
view,  he  left  the  heavy  part  of  his  army  to  come 
on  by  easy  stages,  whilst  he  pushed  on  with  the 
cavsdry  and  a  body  of  his  Mawulees.  He  passed 
Madras  in  the  first  week  of  May  h  aud  arriving  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ginjee,  then  belonging  to 
Beejapoor,  he  obtained  possession  of  it  from  the 
sons  of  Amber  Khan,  named  Roop  Khan,  and  Na- 
zir  Mohummud,  according  to  a  previous  agreement 
through  Rugonath  Narrain.  t  Ramajee  Nulgay, 
one  of  his  Mawulee  oommanders,  vfSB  appointed 
Havildar  of  the  place,  and  the  same  regulations  as 
those  established  in  his  forts  in  Maharashtra,  were 
now,  at  a  distance  of  six  hundred  mile%  commeik^dd 
in  Drawed ;  and  Wittul  Peeldeo  Garoodkur,  with 
the  general  care  of  the  dependant  districts,  was  di- 
rected, in  like  manner,  to  introduce  his  ^revenue 
system. 

An  officer  of  the  Beejupoor  government,  aam$d 
Sher  Khan,  in  charge  of  the  district  of  Trindmul- 
If  e,  made  ^  effort  to  oppose  Sivsgee  at  the  he^d 
of  five  thousand  horse ;  but  he  was  quickly  sur- 
xouaded,  made  prisoner,  and  his  hotses  seize<i 
-aeeording  tp  the  custom  of  Mahratta  victors* 
Suntajee,  the  half  brother  of  Sivajee,  bad  j0it>e^ 
him  before  this  a&ir,  acid  veiy  90on  fixom^d  tbAt  he 
inherited  a  portion  pf  the  family  spirit  aaid  ability* 

In  the  meantime,  the  remaining  part  of  the  army 

4 

*  Colonel  Wilks.  The  MahraUa  manuscripto  call  the  jafs 
WiDkutrumungureey  but  I  conclude  it  is  the  same. 

tWilkf.« 

\  I  beBe  fidlow  mj  pim  MSSi  allhoogb  Colonel  Wilks  bar 
adopted  a  different  account. 

T  4 
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which  Sivajee  had :  purposely  left  in  the  r^ar,  had 
invested  the  strong  fortress  of  Vellore.  Thie  siege 
was  conducted  by  a  Braniin,  named  Neerhiirry 
BuUal.  He  erected  bis  principal  batteries  on  two 
adjacent  hills,  which  he  named  Saujra  and  Gojura ; 
and  after  a  siege  of  some  duration,  the  detail  of 
which  is  very  imperfectly  given  in  the  Mahratta 
manuscripts,  the  fort  surrendered  *  about  the  latter 
end  of  September. 

During  the  siege  of  Vellore,  Sivajee  had  been 
endeavouring  to  e£^t  his  designs  on  Tanjore,  and 
had  induced  his  brother  to  meet  him  at  Trivadey, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  his  claim  to  share  in 
their  father's  property.  Venkajee,  apprized  of  his 
designs,  would,  in  the  first  instance,  have  resisted 
by  force;  but  the  Naik  of  Madura,  who  had 
agreed  to  assist  him,>  was  detached  from  the  alli- 
ance by  the  address  of  Rugonath  Narrain,  and 
Venkajee  adopted  the  alternative  of  visiting  his 
brother.  Sivajee  received  him  with  many  profes- 
sions of  regard ;  but  he  could  not  persuade  him  to 
^ive  up  half  the  property.  Whilst  the  one  urged 
Jiis  claim,  the  other  obstinately  denied  it  Sivajee^ 
at  first  thought  of  making  him  prisoner,  and  com- 
pelling him  to  give  up  the  half  of  Tanjore,  of  the 
Jagheer  districts,  and  of  the  money  and  jewels  ; 
but  on  further  consideration,  according  to  the 
words  of  his  own  letter,  as  Venkajee  had  come  of 
his  own  accord  to  visit  him,  such  a  measure  appear* 
^ed  to  be'  "  inconsistent  with  his  own  character'  as 

•  *         •  * 

*  In  the  Beejapoor  MSS.  of  Abou  Hoossein  Qazee,  it  is 
auserted  that  Abdoallah  KhaD>  the  governor^  gave  it  up  for  a 
bribe  of  50,000  pagodas. 
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a  brother  and  a  prince  ;'^  he  therefore  permitted 
him  to  return  to  Tanjore.  To  keep  open  the  door 
of  accommodation ;  though  at  the  same  time  he 
had  determined  to  seize  upon  the  other  diatrictSy 
Sivajee  sent  messengers  to  Venkajee,  to  endeavoui: 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  give  up  half  of  Tanjore, 
Amee,  one  or  two  of  the  forts,  and  to  make  an 
equal  division  without  any  quarrel;  desiring  his 
brother  to  recollect  that  it  was  not  mere  territory 
he  desired,  •  of  that  he  possessed  and  could  bestow, 
abundance,  but  his  inheritance  (wutun)^  he  was 
bound  in  honor  not  to  renounce. 

After  the  interview  at  Trivadey,  Sivajee  came 
to  Vellore,  which  had  surrendered  previous  to  his 
arrival.  Camaticgurh,  and  two  other  forts  *,  were 
reduced  immediately  after,  and  Vedo  Bhaskur,  a 
Bramin  who  had  been  in  charge  of  Amee  since  the 
time  of  Shahjee,  brought  the  keys  of  the  fort,  and 
tendered  his  services  to  Sivajee,  by  whom  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  command,  and  his  two  sons  taken 
into  the  service.  The  Jagheer  districts  of  Shahjee, 
consisting  of  Kolhar,  Bangalore,  Ouscotta,  Bal-. 
apoor,  and  Sera,  were  all  taken  possession  of  by 
Sivajee,  before  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year ; 
and  his  horse  either  levied  contributions  under  the 
name  of  chouth  and  surdeshmookhee,  or,  where  re- 
fused, plundered  the  whole  Carnatic,  subject  to  the 
kingdom  of  Beejapoor. 

The  truce,  which  Khan  Jehan  Buhadur  had  en- 
tered into  with  Sivajee,  was  not  approved  of  by 
Aurungzebe ;  and  Dilere  Khan  having  submitted 

*  Called  in  the  Mahratta  MSS.  Jugdeogurh  and  Maharajgurh. 
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a  proposal  for  invading  Golcondah,  assisted  by 
Abdool  Khureem,  and  the  troops  of  Beejapoor,  on 
the  plan  suited  to  the  emperor's  system  of  exhaust^ 
ing  the  Deccan  states.  Khan  Jehan  was  recalled^ 
and  Dilere  Khan  ordered  to  cany  his  proposals  into 
effect. 

The  excuse  for  this  combined  attack  on  the  part 
ef  Dilere  Khan  and  Abdool  Khureem^  was  the  al- 
liance which  Kootab  Shah  had  entered  into  with 
Sivajee.  But  Mahdhuna  Punt  had  foreseen  the 
coming  storm ;  the  invaders  were  met  by  an  over* 
whelming  force,  and  were  soon  compelled  to  re* 
treat  The  troops  of  Beejapoor  had  suffered  great 
privation ;  numbers  deserted  in  consequence,  and 
those  that  remained  were  so  disorderly  and  dam^ 
orous  for  want  of  pay,  that  it  was  impossible  to  lead 
them  against  the  enemy.  **  To  add  to  the  general 
distress,  Abdool  Khureem  was  taken  iH,  and  his 
Ufe  being  despaired  of,  Dilere  Khan  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  factionsii  and  it  was  agreed,  tfaat^ 
Musaood  Khan,  an  Abyssinian,  son-in-law  of  Seedee 
Johur,  and  Jagheerdar  of  Adoneet,  should  events 
ually  succeed  to  the  regency.    Abdool  Khureem 

died  in  January  I678,  and  Musaood  Khan 
1^78*.  ^^  appointed  his   successor    accordingly; 

His  personal  property  was  the  princifMl 
motive  for  choosing  Musaood  Khan,  especially  al 
he  promised  to  pay  the  debts  of  Dilere  Khan,  as 
well  as  the  arrears  due  to  the  troi^s.  |     He  also 

*  Scott's  Deccan. 

f  He  obtained  his  wealth  by  the  favor  of  Einayat  OoIIa,  a 
rich  man,  and  Jagheerdar  of  Adonee,  who  made  him  bis  heir. 
i  Beejapoor  MS. 
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bound  himself  to  fulfil  the  '^agreement  made  by 
Khowaus  Khan,  to  preserve  peace  and  order,  to 
have  no  sort  of  communication  with  Sivajee,  to 
abide  by  the  advice  of  Dilere  Khan  on  all  occa^ 
sions,  and  to  send  Padshah  Beebee  to  the  Moghul 
camp.  Musaood  Khan  paid  a  part  of  the  arrears 
due  to  the  infantry  ;  but  after  returning  to  Beey 
apoor,  he  would  neither  pay  nor  retain  a  great 
portion  of  the  cavalry.  Large  bodies  were  let  loose 
upon  the  country  in  consequence ;  some  were  en^ 
tertained  by  Moro  Punt  in  Sivajee's  service,  and 
others  joined  the  Moghuls.  *  A  gloomy  discon- 
tent prevailed  at  Beejapoor ;  but  on  the  regent's 
afterwards  promising  not  to  give  the  king's  sister 
to  the  Moghuls,  he  acquired  considerable  popu* 
larity. 

Dilere  Khan,  aft;er  the  agreement  with  Musaood 
Khan  was  concluded,  immediately  marched  to* 
wards  Pairgaom ;  and  Sivajee,  on  learning  the  state 
of  affairs,  began  his  march  from  the  Camatic  He 
appointed  his  half-brother  Suntajee  to  the  charge 
of  Ginjee,  and  its  dependancies,  and  associated 
him  with  Rugonath  Narrtun  and  Humbeer  Rao 
Senaputtee,  in  the  general  management  of  his 
affairs  in  the  Camatic 

As  Sivajee  had  given  up  no  patt  of  his  late  ac« 
quisitions,  the  king  of  Golcondah  probably  by  this 
time  perceived  that  he  had  been  duped  by  him ; 
but  a  friendly  intercourse  existed  after  Sivajee^s 
return  to  Raigurh. 

When  Sivajee's  troops  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 

*  Beejapoor  MSS. 
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hood  of  Bellary,  a  few  of  his  .foragers  Were  killed 
by  some  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  fort,  which 
was  then  in  possession  of  the  widow  of  a  Dessayel 
As  satisfaction  was  refused,  the  outrage  furnished 
ian  excuse  for  attacking  the  place,  which  was  in- 
vested and  taken  after  a  siege  of  twenty-seven,  days. 
Siyajee  next  besieged  and  took  Kopaul.  Buhadur 
Benda  surrendered  fifteen  days  afterwards,  and  the 
neighbouring  country  was  immediately  taken  pos-^ 
session  of.  Jenardin  Punt  Somunt,  one  of  the 
Purdhans,  was  left  to  settle  the  new  acquisition. 
Sivajee  continued  his  march,  but  on  arriving  at 
Toorgul,  he  halted  ;  accounts  having  reached  him 
of  an  attack  made  upon  his  troops  in  the  Carnatic^ 
by  his  brother  Venkajee,  who  had  been  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  Upon  receipt  of  this  intelli- 
gence, Sivajee  addressed  a  long  letter*  to  his 
brother,  in  which  he  recapitulated  every  thing  that 
had  occurred,  represented  the  extreme  indiscretion 
of  a  conduct,  which  had  compelled  [him  to  take 
possession  of  the  districts ;  and  now,  had  obliged 
his  officers  to  repel  aggression  by  force  of  arms^ 
that  the  slaughter  of  the  vile  Mahomedans,  who 
had  joined  in  the  attack,  was  not  to  be  regretted ; 
but  he  ought  to  reflect  on  the  sacrifice  of  vialu^ble 
lives  which  it  had  occasioned.  Sivajee,  in  this  letter^ 

*'  The  original  of  this  and  other  three  letters  written  by 
Sivajee  to  Venkajee,  are  in  possession  of  the  hereditary  Cbi&ees, 
or  Secretary,  of  his  Highness  the  Raja  of  Satara.  They  were 
recovered  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Chittoees,  from  a 
descendant  of  Rugonath  Narrain  Hunwuntay.  I  have  had 
them  examined,  and  I  have  compared  them  with  the  hand- 
writing of  Ballajee  Aujee,  Sivajee*s  Chitnees,  and  have  every 
reason  to  believe  them  authentic. 
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dwells  much  on  the  necessity  of  union,  and  the 
propriety  of  peace;  which  last  he  now  proposes 
to  grant,  on  receiving  the  whole  of  their  father's 
territorial  possessions  in  the  Camatic,  for  which;  he 
promises,  either  to  allow  his  brother  an  equivalent 
in  the  Panalla  districts,  or  to  obtain  a  grant  of  ter*> 
ritory  from  his  ally  Kootub  Shah  in  some  other  part 
of  the  country,  equal  to  three  lacks  of  pagodas 
annually. 

Venkajee,  on  receipt  of  this  letter,  requested  an 
interview  with  Rugonath  Narrain  ;  but  the  latter 
replied  that  he  was  now  in  the  service  of  his  majesty 
Sivajee,  but  should  be  happy  to  attend,  upon  re- 
ceiving orders  to  that  effect  This  permission 
having  been  obtained,  Rugonath  Narrain  brought 
about  an  accommodation.  Venkajee  agreed  to  pay 
down  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  divide  their 
father's  jewels,  and  to  share  the  revenue  of  the 
territory  with  his  brother.  On  these  conditions, 
Sivajee  allowed  him  to  retain  Tanjore,  and  restored 
the  Jagheer  districts. 

Whilst  Sivajee  remained  near  Toorgul,  a  body 
of  horse,  belonging  to  Ghatgay  and  Nimbalkur, 
appeared  in  the  Panalla  district,  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  retired  plundering  towards  Kurar» 
A  detachment  from  Sivajee's  army,  under  Neelajee 
fCatkur  overtook  them  at  Koorlee,  attacked  and 
dispersed  them ;  recovering  much  valuable  property, 
which,  as  it  belonged  to  his  own  subjects,  Sivajee 
scrupulously  restored. 

Jenardin  Punt  being  threatened  by  a  body  of 
horse  belonging  to  Beejapoor,  Sivajee  sent  back 
a  part  of  his  troops  to  reinforce  him,  whilst  he 
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lumselfy  attiended  by  a  small  escort^  reached  Rai- 
gurh  before  the  cc^tnencement  of  the  south-west 
monsoon,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months* 

Humbeer  Rao,  on  thd  conclusion  of  the  agree* 
ment  witibVenkajee,  marched  towards  Maharashtra 
with  all  expedition,  and  Jenardin  Punt,  apprised 
of  his  approach,  concerted  a  combined  attack  oh 
the  Begapoor  troops  in  the  Dooab  ^ ;  which  com- 
pletely succeeded :  five  hundred  horses,  five  ele- 
phants, and  the  Commander  of  the  party  were 
taken.  The  whole  of  the  tract  between  the  Toong- 
buddra  and  tlie.  Kistna  was  overrun,  and  the  re- 
fractory Deshmookhs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kopaul  and  Bellary,  who  had  for  some  time  re- 
fused all  payments  to  the  government  of  Beejapoor, 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  troops  of  Sivajee.t 
The  reduced  state  of  Beejapoor,  its  want  of  cavalry, 
and  the  swelling  of  the  rivers  from  the  rains,  pre- 
vented Musaood  Khan  irom  making  an  eflbrt  to 
recover  these  valuable  districts. 

During  Sivajee's  absence,  Moro  Trimmul,  the 
Peishwa,  provided  for  the  security  of  the  territory 
with  his  usual  activity  and  ability.  The  war  witii 
thie  Seedees,  who  were  reinforced  every  season 
by  the  Moghnl  fleet  from  Surat,  continued  to  be 
waged  with  rancorous  enmity.  Descents  upon  the 
Mahratta  coast,  actions  with  vessels  on  botii  sides, 
attempts  to  burn  the  Seedee's  fleet,  and  a  slow  but 
lasting  cannonade  on  Jinjeera,  was  the  manner  in 

*  The  tract  between  the  Kistna  and  the  Toongbuddm  is 
here  meant, 
f  Original  letter  from  Sivajee  to  Venkajee. 
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which  Uie  warfare  was  maiptained.  *  The  only 
event  whic^h  it  seems  requisite  to  particularise,  was 
the  supercession  of  Seedee  Sumbhole,  by  Seedee 
Kassim,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  em- 
peror. The  title  conferred  on  the  new  chief,,  who 
is  admitted  by  the  Mahrattas  to  have  been  an  ex* 
cdlent  officer,  was  Yakoot  Khan,  the  saihe  as  that 
of  his  predecessor. 

It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  truce  be- 
tween the  M oghuls  and  Begapoor,  that  Moro  Punt 
was  induced  to  entertain  numbers  of  the  discharged 
cavalry  of  Beejapoor,  beii^  apprehensive  that 
Dilere  Khan  meditated  hostilities  on  his  return  .to 
Fairgaom;  but  Aurungzebe  was.  displeased  with 
the  adjustment  which  Dilere  Khan  had  made,  and 
informed  him  that  he  ought  to  have  effected  a  more 
complete  arrangement  by  providing  for  the  nobility, 
paying  the  arrears  of  the  troops,  and  taking  the 
government  under  the  imperial  protection ;  he, 
therefore,  commanded  him  to  endeavour  to  amend 
his  error  whilst  it  was  yet  reparable,  to  pay  the 
arrears  of  the  cavalry,  and  to  draw  over  as  many 
of  the  officers  as  he  could«t  Sultan  Mauzum  was 
again  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  Deccan ; 
but  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  field  remained 
with  Dilere  Khan.  The  Afghan  party  in  Bee- 
japoor were  easily  detached ;  but  many  of  those 

*  All  these  affiurs  have  heen  patieotly  and  minutely  detailed 
hy  Mr.  Orme,  and  are  interesting,  because  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  one  of  our  Indian  Presidencies^  Bombay  was 
firequently  involved  in  the  broils  of  its  neighbours,  and  some- 
times exposed  to  the  insolence  of  both  parties* 

f  Beejapoor  MS&  and  jScott's  Decca»w 
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who  were  violently  factious,  although  averse  to  the 
existing  authority,  had  still  a  greater  dislike  to  the 
Moghuls.  The  envoy  formally  demanded  Padshah 
Beebee  as  the  only  means  of  averting  an  immediate 
siege.  Musaood  Khan  refused  cbmpliance.  One 
of  the  factions,  headed  by  ^Syud  Mukhtoom,  and 
instigated  by  Mullik  Berkhordar,  assembled  in 
arms  to  enforce  the  request,  at  a  time  when  the 
•regent  was  unprepared ;  but  a  battle  in  the  midst 
of  the  city,  was  prevented  by  the  king's  sister,  who 
herself  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  declared  her  in- 
tention of  proceeding  to  the  Moghul  camp  j  vainly 
but  generously  imagining  that,  by  this  sacrifice,  her 
brother  and  his  kingdom  might  be  saved.  *  The 
Mahomedan  inhabitants  of  Beejapoor,  who  yet 
remain,  revert  with  fond  garrulity  to  tliis  anecdote^ 
and  to  many  traditionary  legends  of  their  last  and 
favourite  princess. 

Padshah  Beebee  reached  Dilere  Khan's  camp 
when  the  Moghuls  were  advancing  to  invest  the 
city  J  a  fit  escort  was  furnished  to  conduct  her  to 
Aurungabad,  but  the  Imperial  army  prosecuted 

its  march.  Musaood  Khan,  in  this  dilemma, 
16T9.  ^^S^^  assistance  from  Sivajee,  who  agreed 

to  attack  Dilere  Khan,  or  effect  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  besieged.  For  this  purpose  Si- 
vajee assembled  a  large  body  of  cavalry  at  Panalla, 
and  marched  towards  Beejapoor ;  but  finding  the 
besiegers  strong,  and  not  choosing  to  encounter 
the  Patans,  of  whom  a  large  portion  of  Dilere 
Khan's  army  was  composed,  he  only  made  a  sho^ 

• 

*  Beejapoor  MSS. 
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of  attacking ; .  advanced  slowly  until  within  twenty- 
four  miles  of  the  canip,  when  he  turned  off 'to  the 
northward,  rapidly  crossed  the  Beema,  and  at* 
ta(;ked  the  Moghul  possessions,  literally,  with  fire 
and  sword,  leaving  the  inhabitants  houseless,  and 
the  villages  in  ashes.  Dilere  Khan  did  not  relin- 
quish the  siege,  and  Sivajee  continued  his  depred- 
ations, from  the  Beema  to  the  Godavery.  He 
crossed  the  latter  river,  attacked  Jaulna,  and,  al- 
though Sultan  Mauzum  was  at  Aurungabad,  plun- 
dered the  town  leisurely  for  three  days,  pointing 
but,  as  was  his  custom  on  such  occasions,  the  par- 
ticular houses  and  spots  where  money  and  valuables 
•were  sec]:eted.  Nothing  escaped  him,  and  no  place 
was  a  sanctuary ;  the  residence  of  the  peers,  .or 
Mahomedan  saints,  which  Sivajee  had  hitherto 
held  sacred,  were  on  this  occasion  pillaged.*  •  The 
laden  booty  was  a  certain  signal  that  Sivajee  would 
take  some  route  towards  Raigurh,  and  a  body  of 
ten.  thousand  hor^e  having  been  collected,  by  the 
prince's  orders,  from  various  parts,  under  Run- 
must  Khan,  pursued,  overtook,  and  attacked  Si- 
vajee near  Sungumnere  on  his  route  to  Putta.  A 
^part  of  his  troops. were  thrown  into  confusion, 
owing  principally  to  the  impetuosity  of  Suntajee 
Ghorepuray;  Seedojee  Nimbalkur,  an'OfiScer  of 
distinction  was  killed  t;  but  Sivajee  led  a  desperate 
charge  t,  and  by  great  personal  exertion  retrieved 

*  Sivajee's  death  is  said  to  have  happened  in  consequence. 
iObafee  Khan,  who  has  adopted  the  story,  is  seldom  so  injudicious. 
'  •  t  MahrattaMSS. 

•  %  'This  part  of  the  account  is  confirmed  by  Stviijee'sietten  to 
-his  lirother,  wheire  he-tays,  <<  it  was  a  time  proper  tO'disregard 
life.'* 

VOL,  I.  u 
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the  day.  Tbe  Moghul  troopB  were  broken,  and  he 
continued  his  route ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  we  was  again  attacked  by  the  Moghuls,  who 
bad  beenjoinedbyalarge  reinforcement  under  Kis- 
hen  Sing,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Mirza  Raja  Jey 
Sing.  This  division  cut  him  off  from  the  pass  to 
which  he  was  marching;  and  Sivajee's  army  was 
unable  to  contend  with  such  an  accumulated  force. 
But  the  superior  intelligence  of  one  of  his  Jasooses  *^ 
or  guides,  saved  Sivajee  in  this  emeigency.  He 
conducted  him  across  the  hills  by  a  pass  unknown 
to  the  Moghuls,  by  which  he  gained  several  hours' 
march  in  advance  and  safely  reached  Putta.  t  The 
Moghul  troops  returned  to  Aurungabad,  and  Si- 
vajee judged  the  opportunity  favourable  for  poa- 
sessiqg  himself  of  the  whole  of  the  forts  near 
Putta,  twenty-seven  in  number;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  ordered  a  body  of  infantry  to  join  Moro 
Punt  from  the  Concan,  in  order  to  reduce  as  many 
of  them  as  possible ;  and  a  large  detachment  of 
cavalry  was  likewise  placed  at  the  Peishwa's  dis- 
posal. 

Siv^iee  remained  at  Putta  until  he  received  an 
express  from  Musaood  Khan,  entreating  him  to 
return  southward,  and  make  an  effort  to  relieve 
the  city :  *<  that  Dilere  Khan  had  run  his  approaches 

4  JasooB  literally  means,  and  is,  professionally,  a  spy,  but 
they  are  employed  in  all  Deccan  armies  as  guides,  messengers, 
and  letter  carriers. 

f  Mahratta  MSS.  Sivajee  himself  takes  no  notaoe  of  tUs 
flight,  but,  by  the  mere  name  of  Wisramgurfa,  or  tbe  place  of 
rest,  ^  which  he  then  gave  the  fort,  there  is  circumstantiai  evi- 
deaoe  of  his  having  been  hard  pressed,  when  rapose  was  ao  ae- 
cessary. 
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cloa^  to  the  wftUs»  and  thdt  nMhing  but  prompt 
exertion  could  save  theoii''*  Sivajee  again  sei  6ff 
for  Beejapoor^  wben  neWs  reached  him  that  his 
son  Sumbhajee  had  fled  and  joined  DUere  Khan. 
He  directed  his  army  to  pursue  their  route  under 
Humbeer  Rao^  whilst  he  himself  retired  to  P»- 
nalla  to  devise  means  of  bringing  back  Sumbhajee* 

The  conduct  of  his  eldest  son  had  for  some  time 
been  a  source  of  grief  and  venation  to  Stvajee ; 
and  in  consequence  of  Sumbhajee's  attempting  to 
violate  the  person  of  the  wife  of  a  Bramin,  his 
father,  for  a  time,  confined  him  in  Panallaly  and 
placed  a  strict  watch  over  him  after  he  was  re- 
leased* Sumbhajee,  impatient  under  this  control^ 
took  advantage  of  his  father's  absence,  and  de« 
serted  to  Dilere  Khanf,  by  whom  he  was  received 
with  great  distinction*  t 

Dilere  Khan  sent  accounts  of  this  event  to  the 
emperor,  and  proposed,  as  the  Mahrattas  were 
becoming  so  very  powerful,  to  set  up  Sumbhajee 
at  the  head  of  a  party,  in  opposition  to  his  father, 
in  order  to  divide  their  interests^  and  &ciUtate  the 
Cloture  of  the  forts*  But  this  scheme,  altiiough 
it  appeared  to  Dilere  Khan  similar  to  what  was 
then  carried  on  against  Beejapoor  and  Golcondiah, 
was  disapproved  by  the  emperor,  as  it  Would  ul- 
timately conduce  to  strengthen  predatory  power; 
axkd  it  is  remarkable  that  this  reason,  than  which 
ncme  coukl  be  more  just  at  tiiat  period,  should  be 

*  Original  letter  from  Sivajee,  who  quotes  the  words  of 
Mosaood  Khan, 
t  Mahratta  MSS. 
t  Scott's  Deccan. 
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i*ecorded:  by  a  Mahratta  biographer  of  Sivajee."* 
Although  it  rests  on  no  other  authority,  we  cannot 
biit  remark,  that  had  such  an  opinion  guided  Au- 
rungzebe's  measures  at  an  earlier  period,  and  the 
view  been  a  little  more  extended,  so  as  to  have 
preserved  the  other  Mahomedan  states  from  be- 
coming first  a  prey,  and  then  an  accession  of 
strength  to  the  Mahrattas,  the  policy  of  this  em- 
peror might  have  met  its  nieed  of  praise,  with  far 
more  justice  than  we  can  discover  in  those  eulo- 
gies  which  have  been  frequently  bestowed  upon  it 

But  before  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  obtain 
a  reply  from  court,  Dilere  Khan,  intent  on  his 
own  scheme,  took  measures  for  carrying  it  into 
effect  He  sent  a  detachment  of  his  army  from 
before  Beejapoor,  accompanied  by  Sumbhajee,  as 
Raja  of  the  Mahrattas,  to  lay  siege  to  Bhopaul- 
gurh,  the  extreme  outpost  of  Sivajee's  possessions 
to  the  eastward,  which  was  taken. 
'  Humbeer  Rao,  detached  by  Sivajee  towards 
Beejapoor,  fell  in  with  eight  or  nine  thousand  ca- 
valry, under  Runmust  Khan,'  the  sanle  officer 
lately  sent  by  Sultan  Mauzum  against  SiVajee ; 
and  he  again  sustained  a  severe  defeat 

Moro  Punt  took  Ahbont  and  Nahawagurhj  both 
forts  of  great  strength,  dispersed  his  army  all  over 
Candeish,  which  was  plundered  and  laid,  wiiste. 
Humbeer  Rao  hovered  about  the  camp  of  Dilere 
Khan ;  whilst  the  besieged,  encouraged  by  Mu- 
saood  Khan,  continued  a  most  resolute  defence. 
Dilere  Khan  pressed  the  siege,  but  personal  ex- 

*  KUtnajee  Anuad  Subhasud. 
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ertion  coiild  not  avail  when,  all  supplies  were,  cut' 
off  He,  at  last,  was.  compelled  to  abandon  all  hope 
of  reducing  the  place ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  rains 
attacked  the .  open  country,  plundered.  Hutnee, 
crossed  the  Kistna  as  soon  as  fordable,  divided  the- 
troops,  and  was  laying,  waste  >  the  Camatic,  when 
Jenardin  Punt,  with  six  thousand  horse  attacked 
the  party  commanded  by  Dilere  Khan,  in  person^ 
completely  defeated  him,  intercepted  his .  parties, 
cutseversd  of  them  to  pieces,  and  compelled  him 
to  retreat 

By  this  time  orders  had  arrived  from  .the.  em- 
peror« recalling  Sultan  Mauzum,  disapproving  of 
Dilere  Khan's  measures,  and  reinstating  .Khan 
Jehan  in  command  of  the  army,  and  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Deccan.  Sumbhajee  was  ordered 
to  be  sent  prisoner  to  Delhi ;  but  Dilere  Khan, 
who  had  permitted  Sivajee's  emissaries  to  have 
access  to  him,  now  connived  at  his  escape ;  and, 
although  Sivajee  was  reconciled  to  him,  he  confined 
him  in  the  fort  of  Panalla  until  he  should  give 
proofs  of  amendment 

Sivaje^,  as  the  pnce  of  his  alliance  with 

16^.  Beejapoor,  required  the  cession  of  the  tract 
around  Kopaul  and  Bellary ;  also,  the  ces- 
sion of  all  claims  Xo  sovereignty  on  the  conquered 
territory  in  Drawed,  the  principality  of  Tanjore,' 
and  the  Jagheer  districts  of  Shahjee.  These  con- 
ditions being  complied  with,  Sivajee  went  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Beejapoor,  where 
he  had  an  interview  and  a  secret  consultation  with 
Mq3ao6d  Khan.    , 

The  supremacy  grafted  to  Sivajee  was  considered 
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by  Venkajee  ^s  a  death->blow  to  hia  independeoca ) 
h^  was  already  not  only  subjected  to  the  inter* 
ference  of  Rugoaath  Punt»  but  Sivaje^  on  pre^ 
tenoe  of  assisting  him  with  fit  agents,  took  a  large 
share  of*  the  aianageinent  into  hia  own  hands*  Vcii* 
kajee^  impatient  of  ccmtrol,  appears  to  have  been 
so  greatly  mortified,  that  be  resigued  himself  ta 
melancholy,  neglected  hia  affUrs,  omitted  even 
the  usyai  care  of  his  person,  and  the  observances 
eiQoiaed  by  his  religion ;  he  became  cavelese  and 
abstracted  from  all  worldly  affairs,  and  assumed 
the  conduct  rather  of  a  devotee  than  of  an  active 
ohie£  such  as  he  had  hitherto  shown  himself.  On 
this  occasion  Sivajee  addressed  a  letter  ta  him  fuU 
of  energy  and  good  sense.  This  letter  waa  amongst 
the  kst*^  that  Sivajee  ever  dictated;  he  was  taken 

*  As  tbe  hdU^  HiUuded  to.  it  o^itl^r  yery  Umg  nor  prolix, 
which  precludes  the  insertion  of  the  others,  a  translation  19  sub- 
joined as  nearly  literal  as  can  be  understood. 

"  Sh(ge0  to  Venb^r 

Af^er  compliments.  *'  Many  days  h^ye  elt^psed  without  my 
receiving  any  letter  from  you ;  and  in  consequence,  I  am  not  in 
comfort.  Ragoo  Punt  has  now  written,  that  you,  having  pli^ped 
melancholy  and  gloom  before  yourself,  60  90t  tdie  owre  of 
yoMT  parsoiv  or  in  any  way  atlead  to  yourst If  as  foroserly ;  nor 
dp  you  keqp  up  any  great  days  ojc  rdigious  festivals.  Your  troops 
a^e  iQactive,  and  you  have  no  mind  to  employ  yourself  on  state 
affiurs.  You  have  become  a  Byragee,  and  think  of  nothing  but 
to  sit  in  some  place  accounted  holy,  and  let  time  wear  away. 
In  this  manner,  much  has  been  written  ^o  me,  ai^d  such  an  ao- 
oount  of  you  h^  givea  me  great  concocn.  I  dft^  surpnza^ 
when  I  reflect,  that  you  have  our  father's  example  before  you  -«• 
how  did  he  encounter  and  surmount  all  difficulties,  perform 
great  actions,  escape  all  dangers  by  his  spirit  and  resolution, 
and  acquire  a  renown  which  he  maintamed  to  the  li|st?— All  he 
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fll  at  Ra^urfa,  occasioEied  by  pamfii)  swelluig  in  his 
knee-joint,  \Hiich  became  gradually  wors^  aiid 
at  last  threw  him  into  a  high  fever,  whichj,  on  thd 
seventh  day  from  its  commencement,  terminated 
his  existence,  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  1680^  in 
the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Sivajee»  We  have  passed 
over  some  details  in  his  warfare  with  the  Seedees, 
which  may  require  retrospective  notice,  and  have 

didy  is  well  known  to  you.    Tou  enjojFod  his  societj,  you  hadl 
every  opportunity  of  profiting  by  big  wisdom  and  ability^   Evm 
I  myself^  as  circumstances  enabled  me,  have  protected  myself; 
and  you  also  know^  and  l^^ve  seen,  how  I  have  established  a 
kingdom.    Is  it  then  for  you,  in  the  very  midst  of  opportuni^, ' 
to  renounce  all  worldly  affiurs,  and  turn  Byragee— to  give  up 
your  affiurs  to  persons  who  will  devour  your  estate-^^to  ruin  your 
property^  and  bjure  your  bodily  health  ?  What  kind  o£  wisdom 
is  this,  and  what  will  it  end  in  ?    I  am  to  you  as  your  head  and 
protection;  from  me  you  have  nothing  to  dread*     Give  up 
Aerefere  aU  this,  and  do  not  become  a  Byragee.    Throw  off 
despondency,  spend  your  days  properly ;  attend  to  fasts,  feasts^ 
and  customary  usages,  and  attend  to  your  personal  comfcRrttk 
Look  to  the  employment  of  your  people,  the  discipline  of  your 
army,  and  turn  your  attention  to  affairs  of  moment.  Make  your 
men  do  their  duty ;  apply  their  services  properly  in  your  quar- 
ter, and  gain  fkme  and  renown*  What  a  comfort  and  happrness 
it  will  be  to  me  to  hear  the  praise  and  fame  of  my  yoaager 
brother.  Rugonath  Pundit  is  near  you,  he  is  no  stranger  t»  you, 
consult  him  on  what  is  most  adviseable  to  be  done,  and  he  will 
consider  you  in  the  same  light  as  myself.    I  have  placed  every 
confidence  in  him^io  you  the  same ;  hold  together  for  your 
mutual  support,  and  you  will  accptire  cdebrity  andftune.  Above 
all  things  be  not  slothful;  do-  not  allow  opportunity  to^  slip 
past  without  receiving  'some  returns  from  your  army.    This  is 
the  time  for  performing  great  actions.    Old  age  is  the  season 
for  turning  Byragee.     Arouse!  bestir  yourself.    Let  me  see 
what  you  can  do.    Why  should  I  write  more,  you  are  wise." 
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been  drawn  forward  by  a  chain  of  mote  important 
ev^ts,  until  we  have  reached  that  point  where  we 
naturally  pause,  to  look  back  on  the  life  of  any 
humati  being  who  has  just  ceased  to  be.^   Sivajee 
wias,  certainly,  .a. most  extraordinary.person ;  arid 
however  justly  many  of  his  acts  may  be  censured, 
his  claim  to  high  rank  in  the  page  of  history  must 
be  adn^itted.    To  form  an  estimate  of  his  cha- 
racter, let  us  consider  him  assembling  and  con- 
ducting a  band  of  half-naked  Mawulees  through 
the  wild  tracts  where  he  first  established  himself^ 
unmindful  of  obstruction  from  the  elements,  turn- 
ing the  modt  inclement  seasons  to  advantage,  and 
inspiring  the  minds  of  such  followers  with  un- 
daunted enthusiasm.     Let  us  also  observe,  the  sin- 
gular plans  of  policy  he  commenced,  and  which 
we  must  admit,  to  have  been  altogether  novel. and 
most  fit  for  acquiring  power  at  such  a  period.    Let 
us  examine  his  internal  regulations,  the  grciit  pro- 
gress he  made  in  arranging  every  department  in 
the  midst  of  almost  perpetual  warfare,  and  his  suc- 
cessful stratagems  for  escaping  or  extricating  him- 
self from  difficulty ;    and  whether  planning  the 
capture  of  a  fort,  or  the   conquest  of  a  distant 
country;  heading  an  attack  or  conducting  a  re- 
reat ;   regulating  the   discipline  to  be  observed 
amongst  a  hundred  horse,  or  laying  down  arrange- 
ments for  governing  a  country ;  we  view  his  talents 
with  admiration,  and  his  genius  with  wonder.  For 
a  popular  leader  his  frugality  was  a  remarkable 
feature  in  his  character ;  and  the  richest  plunder 
never  made  him  deviate  from  the  rules  he  had  laid 
down  for  its  appropriatioOf 
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Siyajee.was  patieat  and  deliberate  in  bis  plans^ 
ardent,  resolute,  and  .  persevering  in  their  ei&e* 
cution  ;  but,  even  in  viewing  the  :&vourable  side^ 
duplicity  and  meanness  are  so  much  intermixed 
with  his  schemes,  and.  so  con^cuous  in  his  actions, 
that  the  offensive  parts  of  a  worse  character  might 
be  passed  over  with  less  disgust.  Superstition, 
cruelty,  and  treachery  are  not-  only  justly  alleged 
against  him,  but  he  always  preferred  deceit  to  open 
force  when  both  were  in  his  power.  But  to  sum 
up  all,  let  us  contrast  his  craft,  pliancy,  and  hu- 
mility with  his  boldness,  firmness,  and  ambition.; 
his  power  of  inspiring  enthusiasm  while  he  showed 
the  coolest  attention  to  his  own  interests  ;  .the  dash 
of  a  partizan  adventurer,  with  the  order  and  eco^- 
nomy  of  a  statesman ;  and,  lastly,  the  wisdom  of 
his  plans  which  raised  the  despised  Hindoos  t6 
sovereignty,  and  brought  about  their  own  accom-f 
plishment,  when  the  hand  that  had  framed  them 
was  low  in  the  dust 

Sivajee's  admirers  among  his  own  nation  speak 
of  him  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  setting  an 
example  of  wisdom,  fortitude,  and  piety.  Mah- 
xattas,  in  general,  consider  that  necessity  autho- 
rises a  murder,  and  that  political  assassination  is 
often  wise  and  proper.  They  admit  that  Sivajee 
authorized  the  death  of  Chunder  Rao,  the  Raja 
of  Jowlee;  but  few  of  them  acknowledge  that 
Afzool  Khan  was  murdered.  The  vulgar  opinion 
is,  that  the  Khan  was  the  aggressor ;  and  the  event 
is  spoken  of  rather  as  a  commendable  exploit  than 
a  detestable  and  treacherous  assassination. 

From  what  can  be  learned  of  Sivajee  in  domestic 
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hSd,  his  maniiers  were  remarkably  j^eanig,  and 
his  address  winning ;  he  was  i^parentiy  frank,  but 
seldom  fitmiliar;  passionate  in  his  dispositioii,  but 
kind  to  his  dependants  and  relations*  He  was  a 
man  of  small  stature^  and  of  an  active  rather  than 
strong  make ;  bis  conntenance  was  handsome  aad 
intelligent ;  he  had  very  long  arms  in  proportion 
to  his  size,  which  is  reckoned  a  beanly  among  Mah^ 
rattas.*  The  sword  t  wtuch  he  constantly  used, 
and  which  he  named  after  the  goddess  Bhowane^ 
is  still  preserved  by  the  Raja  of  Satara  with  the 
utmost  veneration,  and  has  all  the  honours  of  an 
idol  pud  to  iL 

*  Midiratta  MSS.^  and  tradition  among  hh  descendants,  and 
the  descendants  of  his  miiristers  and  domestics* 

In  tha  Ali  Namu,  Nussenit  sathizes  Uie  big  feet  and.  laiq^ 
arms  of  the  Malirattas.  There  is  no  likeness  of  Siv^ee  pre- 
served ether  at  Kolapoor  or  Satara ;  and  none  of  the  Europeans 
who  saw  him,  have  recorded  any  description  of  his  person.  EGs 
body  was  bvrat  at  Raigurfa,  where  there  was  a  tomb  erected  over 
the  collected  ashes.  There  is  a  building  in  the  £ort  of  Malwniy 
which  is  considered  as  his  cenotaph*  The  origiiL  of  this  building , 
however,  is  as  old  as  the  fort  when  first  erected  by  Sivajee,  who 
placed  Poofarees  or  persons  to  observe  certain  forma  of  wor- 
ship, during  which,  **  the  sea  should  not  encroach  on  the  wafls, 
nor  should  an  enemy  prevaiL**  Sumbhajee  made  some  addi» 
tions  to  this  establishment;  and  Raja  Ram*  after  the  fidl  of 
Kaigurkmade  it  the  cenotaph,  or  rather  the  place  ofcomemmor- 
ation  of  Sivajee.  The  Bramins  in  charge,  still  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  original  endowment,  and  have  made  several  ad- 
ditioDS,  with  a  view  of  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  tlie  velgar, 
who  repair  with  oftrings  to  the  shiine.  The^  have  an  cfigy» 
and  the  ml  sword  of  Sivajee^  whose  body*  bj  their  aeceuni^ 
lies  buried  there. 

f  Sivajee's  sword  is  an  excellent  Genoa  blade  of  the  first 
water.  Its  whole  history  is  recorded  by  the  hereditary  histo- 
risir  of  the  fiunifty. 
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Siv^ee^  at  the  time  of  bin  deaths  vas  in  pofr^ 
sesaion  of  the  nhde  of  that  part  of  the  Coiuaii 
extending  from  Gundavee  to  Rmda ;  with  the  exr 
ceptiona  of  Groa,  lower  Choule,  Salsette^  and  Bas- 
sdoy  belonging  to  the  Porti^oeBe;  Jin^eara  in 
poasemon  of  the  AhyssiniaoDa;  and  the  Eii^di 
settlement  on  the  island  of  Bombay.  He  had 
Thannaa  in  Carwar,  Ankota,  and  several  phcea 
on  the  coast,  where  he  shared  the  districta  wiA 
the  Desbmookhs.  The  chiei'  of  Soonda  acknow- 
ledged his  aathorilj;  and  the  Rana  of  Bednore 
paid  him  an  annual  tribute*  Exclusive  ixf  his  poa< 
sessions  aroond  BeUar y  and  KopauU  his  conquests 
in  Drawed,  his  siq)remacy  as  well  as  share  in  Tan- 
jore,  and  the  Jagheer  districts  of  his  father  in  the 
Camatic,  Sivajee  occupied  that  tract  of  Mi^a- 
raahtra  from  the  Hurnkassee  risrer  on  the  souitW 
to  the  Indooranee  river  on  the  noctht  between 
Foona  and  Joonere.  The  districts  of  Scpa^  Ba^ 
ramuttee^  and  Indiqx)or,  were  occasionally  kdid^ 
and  always  claimed  by  him  as  his  paternal  Jagheer; 
and  the  Ihae  efforts,  built  from  Tattofa  to  Pao^dla^ 
distinctly  mark  the  boundary  of  his  consolidated 
territory  to  the  eastward.  He,  however^  had  a 
number  of  detached  places.  Singoapoor,  at  the 
temple  of  Mahdeo,  was  his  hereditary  Enam  vil- 
lage %  the  ibrt  of  Parneira,  near  Damaun^  was 
rebuilt  by  Moro  Trimmul ;  and  his  garrisona  and 
thannas  occupied  a  great  part  of  Buglana,  and 
several  strong  places  in  Candeish  and  Sungumnere. 
His  personal  wealth  was  immense;,  and  making 

*  Giv«ii  by  one  of  the  Ghatgays,  to  his  father  Shahjee. 
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large  allowance  for. exaggeration  in  the  Mahratta 
manuscripts,  he  .had,  without  doubt,  several  mil-: 
lions  in  specie*  at  Raigurh. 

The  territory  and  treasures,  however,  which  Si- 
vajee  acquired,  were  not  so  formidable  to  the  Ma- 
homedans  as  the  example  he  had  set,  the  system 
and  habits  he  introduced,  and  the  spirit  he  had- 
infused  into  a  large  proportion  of  the  Mahratta 
people. 

None  of  his  successors  inherited  his  genius,  but 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  depend  on  such  an  in- 
finite variety  of  circumstances,  that  those  instru- 
ments which  oflen  appear  to  human  foresight  the 
least  likely  to  produce  a  particular  end,  are  the 
very  means  by  which  it  is  accomplished.  . 

Sivajee  had  four  wives,  Suhyee  Bye,  of  the /fa- 
mily of  Nimbalkur ;  Soyera  Bye,  of  the  Sirkay. 
family;  Pootla  Bye,  of  the  family  of  Mohitey*; 
and  a  fourth  wife,  whose  name  and  family. are  un-. 
known.  Of  these,  two  survived  him,  Soyera  Bye,, 
and  Pootla  Bye ;  the  latter  immolated  herself,  but 
was  burnt  some  weeks  afler  her  husband's  corpse,:, 
owing  to  the  secrecy  which  was  observed  xespecting- 
his  death.. 

Suhyee  Bye,  the  mother  of  Sumbhajee,  died  in 
l659f  two  years  afler  his  birth ;  Soyera  .Bye  was 
the  mother  of  Raja  Ram,  and  being  an  artful 
woman,  not  only  had  great  influence  with  her  hus-. 

*  Sivajee'8  treasury,  besides  rupees,  contained  as  might  have 
been  expected,coin8  of  all  descriptions;  Spanish  dollars,  Venetian 
sequins,  gold  mohurs  of  Hindoostan  and  Surat,  and  pagodas  of 
the  Camatic,  are  all  enumerated  in  the  lists,  with  manj  others. 
Ii^ots  of  gold  and  silver,  doth  of  gold,  Ac.  Ac  .&c. 
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band»^  but  a  considerable  ascendancy  over  several 
of  the  principal  ministers,  especially  Annajee 
DuttOy  the  Punt  Suchew.  Sivajee,  during  the 
last  days  of  his  life,  had  expressed  to  Moro  Punt, 
Annajee  Dutto,  and  others,  that  in  the  event  of 
his  death,  much  evil  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  misconduct  of  Sumbhajee ;  and  -  these  words 
were  interpreted  by  Soyera  Bye  and  her  faction, 
as  a  will  in  favour  of  Raja  Ram,  then  a  boy  of  ten 
years  old.  >  Moro  Trimmul  Peishwa,  although 
Annajee  Dutto  had  always  beien  his  rival,  was  at 
first  drawn  into  a  plan  of  administering  the  govern- 
ment under  a  regency  in  the  name  of  Raja  Ratn. 
The  other  Purdhans  likewise  acquiesced  in  the  ar- 
rangement, and  measures  were  immediately  taken 
to  carry  it  into  eflect 

*  Sivajee^s  death  was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret 
until  Sumbhajee's  confinement  should  be  rendered 
perfectly  secure.  The  funeral  obsequies  were  per- 
formed privately  by  Shahjee  Bhonslay,  a  relation 
of  the  family.  A  force  under  Jenardin  Punt  So- 
munt,  whom  we  have  seen  so  active  in  the  Car- 
natic,  was  directed  to  march  to  Panalla ;  the  -  gar- 
rison of  Raigurh  was  strengthened ;  ten  thousand 
horse  were  stationed  at  the  neighbouring  village  of 
iPan'chwur;  and  Humbeer  Rao,  the  Senaputtee, 
was  ordered  with  a  large  army  to  take  up  a  position 
at  Kurar.  As  some  time  was  necessary  for  any  of 
these  movements,  letters  were  dispatched  to  Heer- 
ajiee  Furzund,  in  charge  of  Sunibhajee  at  Panalla, 
to  apprise  him  of  what  was  going  forward.  But 
Sumbhajee  had  eithier  been  informed  of  the  event, 
or  suspected  his  fathers  deatli,  for  on  the  appear- 
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anoe  of'  the  messenger  with  th^  lettersi  be  seised 
and  threatened  him  with  instant  death  if  he  did 
not  give  up  the  packet.  Its  delivery  discovered 
the  wholes  Heerajee  Furzund  fled  into  the  Con- 
can ;  Sumbhajee  took  command  of  the  fort,  and 
was  obeyed  by  the  garrison  i  but  he  immediately 
put  two  of  the  principal  officers  to  death.  Not 
knowing  whom  to  trust  beyond  the  walla  of  the 
fort,  he  made  preparations  for  defending  it,  and 
resolved  to  await  events.  Jenardin  Punt^  finding 
the  place  in  Sumbhajee's  possession,  sat  down  to 
blockade  it,  and  after  some  weeks  was  content  to 
leave  his  guards  at  their  posts,  whilst  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  town  of  Kolapoor. 

Raja  Ram  was  placed  on  the  throne  in  May, 
and  the  ministers  began  the  conduct  of  affiors  in 
his  name*;  but  as  latent  rivalry  is  easily  excited, 
the  Peishwa  and  the  Suchew  soon  became  jealous 
of  each  other. 

Sumbluyee,  in  the  mean  time,  having  gained 
over  a  part  of  Jenardin  Punt's  troops,  took  a  chosen 
band  of  his  Mawulee  garrison,  proceeded  through 
the  Punf  s  lines  in  the  night,  seized  him  in  the 
town  of  Kolapoor,  and  carried  him  back  to  Par 
nalla  a  prisoner.  Humbeer  Rao  Mohitey,  de* 
lighted  by  this  exploit,  so  worthy  of  the  son  of 
Sivajee,  became  immediately  inclined  to  Sumbha- 
jee's  cause ;  and  Moro  Punt^  who  had  set  out  from 
Raigurh.  on  the  news  of  Jenardin  Punt's  disaster, 
instead  of  exerting  himself  for  the  cabal^  offered 
his  services  to  Sumbhajee,  by  whom  he  was  con- 
firmed as  Peishwa,  but  never  succeeded  in  gaining 
his  confidence.     Humbeer  Rao  advanced  and  naid 
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his  respects,  when  Sumbhajee  immediately  quitted 
Panalla,  and  proceeded  towards  Raigurh.  Before 
his  arrival  the  garrison  had  risen  in  his  favour,  and 
confined  such  as  would  have  opposed  his  authority. 
The  army  at  Panchwur  came  over  to  him  in  a 
body,  and  Sumbhajee  entered  Rdgurh  in  the  end 
of  June,  1680. 


cKWf 
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FROM  A.  D.  1680,  TO  A.  D.  1689. 

Cruelties  exercised  by  Sumbhajee  on  assuming  power — escecu" 
Hon  of  Soyera  Bye.  —  Inauspicious  commencement  of  his 
reign --^  Unavailing  attempts  to  drive  the  Seedee  from  the 
island  of  Kenery,  —  Sultan  Mohummud  Akber  seeks  an  asy^ 
lum  in  Sumbhajee* s  territory,  —  Plot  in  favour  of  Raja  Ram 

—  Executions.  —  Execution  of  Annajee  Dutto,  —  Moro  Punt 
imprisoned.  —  Rugonath  Narrain  Hunxountay  —  his  spirited 
remonstrances 9  and  their  consequences, — Sumbhaiee  attacks  Jin^ 

jeera*  —  Moghuls  make  an  incursion  into  the  Concan^  and 
are  compelled  to  retreat. —  Assault  on  Jinjeera  repulsed — 
seige  raised.  —  Sumbhajee  attacks  the  Portuguese — endeavours 
to  conciliate  the  English,  —  Portuguese  besiege  Poikduy  and 
are  compelled  to  retreat  with  heavy  loss.  —  Kuloosha  the  prime 
minister  of  Sumbhajee.  — Decay  in  the  institutions  qfSivajee* 

—  State  of  the  army  —  lands  over  assessed.  —  Approach  of 
Aurungzebe.  — -  Survey  of  the  state  of  the  Deccan,  from  the 

Jirst  year  after  Sumbhajee*  s  accession^  up  to  the  Jail  ofBeeja- 
poor  and  Golcondah.  —  Extraordinary  revolution  amongst  the 
English  at  Bombay.  —  Aurungzebe* s  operations.  —  Salheir  is 
surrendered.  — •  Sultan  Mauzum  is  sent  to  attack  Sumbhajee  in 
the  Concan.  —  Imposition  qftheJizeea  ^-  reflections. —  Death 
ofDilere  Khan. -^  Aurungzebe  arrives  at  Ahmednugur-^de* 
scription  of  his  camp.  —  Operations  of  Sultan  Mauzum^  Hum" 
beer  RaOf  and  Khan  Jehan.  —  Distress  of  Sultan  MauxunCs 
army  —  returns  extremely  reduced  —  operations.  —  Mahrattas 
plunder  Baroach,  and  proclaim  Mohummud  Akber  emperor.  — 
Operations  against  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah.  —  Murder  of 
Mahdhuna  Punt.^^  Truce  with  Golcondah. —  Siege  and  cap^ 
ture  of  Beejapoor  "^  description  of  the  present  state  of  its  ruins. 

—  Fall  of  Golcondah."—  Arrangements  in  the  conquered  dis" 
tricts.  —  Mode  in  which  the  Moghuls  took  possession  of  and 
regulated  a  district.  —  Operations  of  the  Mahrattas.  —  Hum^ 
beer  Rao  defeats  Shirzee  Kkan^  but  falls  in  the  battle.  -"-Oper- 

14 
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^tions  in  the  Camaiicl  —  Profligacy  and  imhecilUy  qfSumhha" 
jee,  —  Sultan  Mokummud  Akber  quiU  him  in  disgust.  —  Re» 
tnarkable  consequences  of  the  laxity  of  discipline  in  Sumhha' 
jee^s  army.  —  Btaie  of  the^  Hindoo  population  in  Mahrashtra 
—  Impolicy  of  Aurungzehe,  —  Remarks  on  the  state  of  the 
country  t  extending^  h^  anticipation^  to  a  period  of  twelve  years 
after  the  subversion  of  the  Deccan  kingdoms* —  Operations  of 
the  Emperor*  —  Piracies  of  the  English,  —  Sumbhajee  sur^ 
prised  and  made  prisoner^  together  with  his  minister  —  beha^ 
viour  —  execution.  —  Summary  of  his  character. 

■ 

Sumbhajee's  conduct  from  the  time  of  his 
1680.  f^thei^s  death  until  he  entered  his.  capital,  dis- 
covered a  vigour  and  method  the  more  satis- 
factory from  being  unexpected ;  and  had  he  taken 
advantage  of  the  general  submission,  and  published 
a  declaration  of  amnesty,  the  address  and  energy 
he  had  shown  would  have  suppressed  all  recollec- 
tion of  his  early  faults ;  but  the  barbarity  of  his 
disposition  was  displayed  from  the  moment  he  pass- 
ed the  gate  of  Raigurh.  Annajee  Dutto  was  put 
in  irons,  thrown  into  prison,  and  his  property  con- 
fiscated. Raja  Ram  was  also  confined ;  Soy  era 
Bye  was  seized,  and  when  brought  before  Sumbha- 
jee,  he  insulted  her  in  the  grossest  manner,  accused 
her  of  having  poisoned  Sivajee,  loaded  her  with 
every  epithet  of  abuse,  and  ordered  her  to  be  put 
to  a  cruel  and  lingering  death.  The  Mahratta  of- 
ficers attached  to  her  cause  were  beheaded ;  and  one, 
particularly  obnoxious,  was  precipitated  from  the 
top  of  the  rock  of  Raigurh,  This  severity,  justly 
deemed  unnecessary  and  cruel,  besides  causing  an 
inveterate  enmity  in  the  minds  of  Soyera  Bye's  re- 
lations, was  considered  a  most  inauspicious  com- 
mencement, and  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  seated 

VOL.  I.  X 
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on  die  thi'one,  in  the  early  part  of  August,  many  un- 
favourable auguries  were  reported  in  the  country.  • 

The  armistice  which  Sivajee  effected  with  the 
Moghul  viceroy,  Khan  Jehad  Buhadur,  when  quitt- 
ing his  own  territory'  on  the  Carnatic  expedition, 
produced  no  compromise  with  the  Abyssinians  of 
Jinjeera;  a  petty  warfare  was  constantly  maintain- 
ed in  the  Concan  between  the  Seedee  and  the 
Mahrattas ;  but  hostilites  became  more  rancorous 
after  the  accession  of  Sumbhajee. 

The  island  or  rock  of  Henery,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour  of  Bombay,  was  fortified  by  Sivajee, 
in  1679,  which  being  resented  by  the  £nglish,  an 
attempt  by  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Seedee, 
was  unsuccessfully  made  to  dispossess  him  of  it ; 
but  Kenery,  another  island  of  the  same  description, 
which  stands  by  the  side  of  Henery,  having  been 
in  the  same  surreptitious  manner  occupied  by  the 
Seedee  during  the  ensuing  season,  Sumbhajee's 
first  efforts  were  spent  in  endeavouring  to  drive  out 
the  Seedee,  and  with  no  better  success  than  had 
attended  the  attempt  on  Kenery.  The  English  as 
little  relished  the  occupation  by  the  one  party  as 
by  the  other,  t 

Sumbhajee,  whilst  his  fleet  and  troops  were 
168K  *^^^  employed,  proceeded  to  Panalla,  for 
what  purpose  is  not  clearly  ascertained, 
though,  perhaps,  it  may  have  been  to  conduct  some 
negotiations  with  the  Beejapoor  government.  He 
remained  there  until  recalled  to  Raigurh  by  the 
appearance  of  an  illustrious  fugitive  who  sought  an 

*  Mahratta  MSS. 

f  Orme.     Mahratta  MSS.     English  Records. 
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asylum  in  his  territory.  This  personage  was  Sul- 
tan Mohummud  Akber,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Aurungzebe,  who,  having  been  won  over  by 
the  Rajpoots,  consented  to  head  a  rebellion  against 
his  father,  but  the  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the 
emperor's  address,  and  the  prince  fled  towards  Sum- 
bhajee's  country,  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
reach,  though  he  was  hotly  pursued,  and  the 
strictest  orders  issued,  to  all  the  imperial  officers 
of  the  districts  in  his  route,  to  intercept  him.  • 

Sumbhajee  sent  an  officer  to  welcome  his  arrival, 
appointed  the  village  of  Dodsay  for  his  residence; 
the  name  of  which,  in  compliment  to  his  guest,  was 
changed  to  Padshapoor ;  but  some  affair,  of  which 
Mahratta  manuscripts  take  no  notice,  detained  him 
at  Panalla,  and  prevented  his  visiting  the  prince  on 
his  first  arrival.  In  the  meantime  the  restless  fac- 
tion of  Annajee  Dutto,  in  order  to  forward  their 
own  views,  and  procure  his  enlargement,  took  ad- 
vantage of  Sumbhajee's  absence  to  propose  some 
overtures  to  sultan  Mohummud  Akber,  in  favour 
of  Raja  Ram.  The  news  of  this  fresh  conspiracy 
was  first  communicated  to  Sumbhajee  by  Dadajee 
Rugonath  Deshpandya  of  Mliar,  and  excited  sus* 
picions  towards  his  guest,  until  the  prince  himself 
communicated  the  circumstances,  which  entirely 
dispelled  his  doubts ;  and  Sumbhs^ee  visited  and 
welcomed  him  with  much  cordiality. 

The  intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  fiiends  of  An- 
ajee  Dutto,  was  said  to  have  been  supported  by 

*  Orme.  Scott's  Deccan.  Khafee  Khan.  Mahratta  MSS., 
and  copy  of  an  original  letter  from  Mohummud  Akber,  to 
Sumbhajee. 
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the  whole  of  the  Sirkay  family  in  the  ConCaii> 
whose  motive  was  revenge  for  the  death  of  Soy  era 
Bye.  Ballajee  Aujee  Chitnees,  a  man  of  the  Purb- 
hoo  cast  who  had  stood  high  in  Sivajee's  ikvour  *» 
and  had  been  employed  by  Sumbhajee  himself,  on 
a  confidentid  mission  to  Bombay,  was  accused  of 
being  a  principal  instigator  in  the  meditated  treach- 
ery. This  person,  together  with  his  eldest  son,  one 
of  his  relations  named  Samjee  Aujee,  Heerajee  Fur- 
zund,  such  of  the  Sirkays  as  could  be  apprehended, 
and  lastly  Annajee  Dutto  himself)  were  at  once  led 
out  to  execution,  tied  to  the  feet  of  elephants,  and 
trampled  to  death.  The  principal  members  of  the 
Sirkay  family  fled  in  consternation,  and  several  of 
them  entered  the  Moghul  service.  Sumbhajee'^s 
severity,  even  if  just  towards  Ballajee  Aujee,  which 
is  doubtful,  was  extremely  impolitic  in  regard  to 
Annajee  Dutto.  To  put  a  Bramin  to  death  is  al- 
ways looked  upon  with  horror,  and  the  fate  of  the 
gallant  Punt  Suchew,  who  had  performed  such  im- 
portant services  during  the  rise  of  Sivajee,  was 
viewed,  by  every  one  capable  of  appreciating  his 
worth,  as  a  violent  and  harsh  measure,  calculated 
rather  to  create  fear  and  dissension,  than  to  insure 
obedience  and  unanimity. 

'  Of  this  number  was  Moro  Punt  Pingley,  Pei- 
shwa,  who,  aa  his  jealousy  was  extinct  in  his  rival's 
death,  did  not  fail  to  inveigh  with  honest  boldness, 

*  By  an  origiDal  Sunnud,  it  appears  that  Sivajee  had  offered 
to  make  him  one  of  the  Purdhans,  which  he  declined  accepting. 
The  reader  will  recognise,  in  Ballajee  Aujee,  the  person  in 
whose  hand-writing  many  of  those  papers  are  preserved,  to 
irhich  this  history  is  much  indebted. 
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against  the  impiety  and  impolicy  of  his  executioi^. 
'A  Kanoja  Bramin  from  Hindostan,  named  Kuloo^ 
sha,  who  had  by  some  means  insinuated  himself  into 
Sumbhajee's  favour,  and  who  was  the  secret  adviser 
of  his  actions,  recommended  the  imprisonment  of 
Moro  Punt  The  Peishwa  was  accordingly  thrown 
into  confinement,  and  Sumbhajee  with  the  aid  of 
this  inexperienced  man,  equally  presumptuous  with 
himself^  undertook  the  conduct  of  all  state  affairs. 

Ramdass  Swamy,  the  friend  and  spiritual  director 
of  Siv^ee,  whose  life  and  conduct  seem  to  have 
merited  the  universal  encomims  of  his  countrymen, 
a  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  wrote  Sumbhajee 
an  excellent  and  judicious  letter,  advising  him  for 
the  future  rather  than  upbraiding  him  for  the^ 
past,  and  pointing  out  the  example  of  his  father, 
yet  carefully  abstaining  from  personal  comparison. 

About  the  same  time  Rugonath  Narrain  Hun*' 
wuntay  undertook  a  journey  from  the  Camatic^ 
having  lefl  Huijee  Raja  Mahareek  in  charge  of  the 
government  during  his  absence.  On  his  arrival  at 
Raigurh,  as  he  brought  with  him  a  considerable 
treasure,  the  balance  saved  from  the  revenue  of  the 
districts,  he  was  well  received,  and  as  was  due  to 
one  of  the  Purdhans,  and  so  distinguished  an  offi- 
cer, a  full  durbar  was  assembled  on  the  occasion. 
Rugonath  Narrain  took  this  unusual  opportuni- 
ty ♦  of  entering  on  public  affairs,  and  represented 
all  the  evils  likely  to  result  from  the  disregard 
shown  to  experienced  servants,  and  to  the  forms  of 
government  instituted  by  Sivajee ;  he  pointed  out 

*  State  afikirs  are  seldom  discussed  in  full  durbar,  and  no. 
business  is  entered  upon  at  a  first  visit. 
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what  ought  to  be  done,  and  whilst  maintaining  his 
arguments,  boldly  censured  Sumbhajee's  proceed- 
ings, and  predicted  his  fall. 

It  would  seem  difficult  to  account  for  the  teme- 
rity of  Rugonath  Narrain,  especially  as  his  brother 
Jenardin  Punt  was  still  in  confinement ;  but  Sum- 
bhajee  was  probably  sensible  that  any  violence  to- 
wards Rugonath  Narrain,  might  at  once  place  the 
Camatic  at  his  uncle's  disposal;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  decided  language  from  a  man  whom  he  re- 
spects, generally  overawes  the  most  ungovernable 
Mahratta.  Sumbhajee  promised  to  release  Moro 
Punt  and  Jenardin  Punt,  and  Rugonath  Punt  him- 
self was  civilly  dismissed  to  his  government.  He 
died,  however,  before  he  reached  Ginjee,  and  Sumb- 
hajee not  only  fulfilled  his  promise  of  realeasing 
Moro  Punt  and  Jenardin  Punt,  but  advanced  the 
latter  to  the  rank  of  Amat,  vacant  by  his  brother's 
death,  confirmed  Huijee  Raja  in  the  government  of 
the  Camatic,  and  Neeloo  Punt  Moreishwur  the  son 
of  Moro  Punt,  Feishwa,  was  appointed  under  him 
as  Mootaliq  or  chief  agent  of  afiairs.  But  this 
amendment  was  but  temporary,  and  the  favourite 
Kuloosha  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  his 
mind.* 

.  On  the  occasion  of  Sumbhajee's  meeting  with 
Prince  Akber,  it  was  rumoured  abroad  that  the 
Mahrattas  and  Rajpoots  were  about  to  unite  for  the 
purpose  of  dethroning  Aurungzebe,  and  placing 
Sultan  Akber  on  the  throne,  t  But  vanit}'  and 
anger  are  more  active  stimulants  to  common  minds 

*  Mahratta  MSS.  t  Orme. 
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than  ambition  or  glory ;  no  speculation  of  that 
kind  diverted  Sumbhajee  from  the  more  humble 
design  of  reducing  Jinjeera ;  to  possess  himself  of 
a  place  which  his  father  had  failed  in  taking,  to 
avenge  the  pillage  of  several  of  his  villages,  and  the 
daily  insults  experienced  from  the  Seedee,  were 
the  causes  which  combined  to  make  this  an  object 
of  paramount  interest 

He  in  the  first  place  directed  Khundoojee  Fur- 
zund,  one  of  his  creatures,  to  desert  to  Jinjeera,  and 
endeavour,  by  corrupting  some  of  the  Seedee's  peo- 
ple, to  blow  up  the  magazine  when  the  attack  was 
about  to  commence.  A  large  body  of  troops  were  as* 
sembled,  and  the  command  of  the  expedition  given 
to  Dadajee  Rugonath  Deshpandya,  with  the  pro- 
mise, in  case  of  success,  of  being  made  one  of  the 
eight  Purdhans.  • 

The  plot  of  Khundoojee  Furzund  was  discovered 
by  means  of  a  female  slave,  before  the  attack  com- 
menced, and  he,  with  many  of  his  accomplices,  were 
put  death,  t 

Sumbhajee,  accompained  by  Sultan  Ak<- 
1682.  ^^*  proceeded  to  Dhunda  Rajepoor  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  exertions  of  his 
troops.  He  proposed  filling  up  the  channel  by  aa 
immense  niound  of  earth  and  stones^  and  thus  ad- 
vancing to  the  assault.  The  work  was  actually  in 
progress,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  op- 
pose a  body  of  Moghul  horse  under  the  command  of 
Hoossein  Ali  Khan,  which  advanced  from  Ahmed- 
nugur,  by  the  route  of  Joonere,  descended  the 

*  Maliratu  MSS.         f  Mabratta  MS. 
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Ghauts,  and  ravaged  the  Kallian  district  north  of 
Panwell.  Sumbhajee  attacked  them  in  front,  pre- 
vented their  penetrating  to  the  southward,  and 
having  stopped  their  supplies  on  all  sides,  the  Mo- 
ghul  general  retired  before  the  rains. 

The  siege  of  Jinjeera  was  continued  by  Dadajee 
Rugonath,  and  in  the  month  of  August,  the  de- 
fences having  been  battered  down,  an  assault  was 
attempted  by  means  of  boats,  but  the  slippery  rock 
and  beating  of  the  surf,  prevented  the  assailants 
from  keeping  their  footing.  They  were  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men,  and  the  attempt 
on  the  island  was  abandoned.  * 

After  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  besieging 
army  withdrawn,  theSeedees  made  constant  inroads, 
destroying  cows,  carrying  off  the  women,  and  burn- 
ing the  villages.  They  even  penetrated  to  Mhar, 
and  seized  the  wife  of  Dadajee  Rugonath,  the  offi- 
cer  so  lately  employed  against  them,  t 

These  insults  greatly  enraged  Sumbhajee ;  he 
threatened  to  punish  the  English  and  Portuguese 
for  maintaining  a  neutrality  towards  Jinjeera,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  monsoon  he  made  pre- 
parations for  an  attack  on  the  Seedee's  fleet.  In 
the  month  of  October,  the  principal  commanders 
of  his  armed  vessels,  sailed  out  of  the  Nagotna 
river  in  quest  of  the  Seedee,  whose  fleet  was  at 
anchor  off  Mazagon,  in  Bombay  harbour.  On  per- 
ceiving the  approach  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  Seedee 
immediately  got  under  weigh,  and  stood  up  to- 
wards the  Tannah  river,  when  having  chosen  his 

*  Mahratta  MSS.    Orme.  f  Mahratta  MSS. 
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position  he  lay  to  and  waited  for  the  Mahrattas* 
Seedee  Missree,  the  relation  of  Seedee  Sumbhole^ 
who  had  deserted  to  Sumbhajee,  led  the  attack^ 
and  was  well  supported  by  the  other  officers.  But 
Yakoot  Khan  in  person  commanded  the  Jinjeera 
fleet ;  and  although  he  had  only  .fifteen  vessels  to 
twice  that  number  of  Sumbhajee's  which  attacked 
him,  he  gained  a  complete  victory.  Seedee  Missree 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prispher  in  his 
own  vessel,  which,  with  three  others,  was  captured 
by  the  Seedee.  •  Some  of  the  Mahratta  fleet  were 
sunk,  defending  themselves  to  the  last.t 

Sumbhajee,  exasperated  by  this  defeat,  began  to 
carry  his  threats  against  the  Europeans  into  efiect ; 
he  commenced  with  the  Portuguese,  by  plundering 
some  of  their  villages,  and  was  preparir^  to  fortify 
the  island  of  Elephanta  in  Bombay  harbour,  for 
the  purpose  of  aitnoying  the  English,  and  pre- 
venting the  Seedee's  vessels  from  anchoring  at 
Mazagon  during  the  monsoon ;  but  he  was  di- 
verted from  this  latter  scheme,  and  suddenly  re- 
solved on  endeavouring  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  English  against  the  Moghuls  and  the  Seedee. 
His  inducement  to  this  plan,  was  intelligence  of 
great  preparations  on  the  part  of  Aurungzebe,  and 
the  arrival  at  Aurungabad  of  SultanMauzum ;  whom 
the  emperor  had  sent  forward,  appointed  for  the 
fourth  time,  to  the  government  of  the  four  Soobehs 
of  the  Deccan. 

According  to  his  projected  change  of  politics, 
Sumbhajee  sent  an  ambassador  to  Bombay,  who 

*  Ormc  and  Maliratta  MSS.  f  Mahratta  MS. 
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pretended  to  inform  the  council  of  a  scheme  wliich 
the  Mogimls  had  laid  for  reducing  the  island,  and 
proposed  an  alliance  against  them  and  the  Seedees. 
The  council  listened  to  these  overtures,  with  a  view 
of  procuring  an  exemption  from  certain  duties 
which  were  levied  by  Sumbhajee's  officers,  on  the 
trade  of  the  factories  on  the  Coromandel  coast ; 
but  although  the  negotiation  was  protracted  to  some 
length,  neither  party  at  this  time  obtained  their 
desire.* 

Sumbhajee  was  again  called  to  repel  an 

1683.  i"^^^^  ^°to  ^^^  Concan,  by  a  detachment 
under  Runmust  Khan,  supported  by  another 
Moghul  officer,  named  Roh  Oolah  Khan,  whom 
the  prince  had  detached  against  him.  These  troops 
advanced  to  KallianBheemree,  ravaged  the  country, 
as  had  been  done  the  preceding  season,  but  re- 
turned to  Ahmednugur  before  the  rains,  without 
having  effected  any  thing  worthy  of  notice,  t 

In  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Portuguese, 
Sumbhajee  attacked  Choule  in  the  month  of  June, 
but  he  could  make  no  impression  on  a  regular  Eu- 
ropean fortification.  The  viceroy  of  Goa  did  not 
confine  his  operations  to  defensive  warfare.  He 
took  the  field  in  the  month  of  October,  and  in- 
vaded Sumbhajee's  territory  with  a  considerable 
army,  twelve  hundred  of  whom  were  Europeans. 
The  Portuguese  in  their  warfare  exhibited  greater 
barbarity  than  Mahratta  free-booters.  They  not 
only  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the   defenceless 

*  Orme. 

f  Mahratta  MSS.    Ormc.    Scott's  Deccan. 
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villages,  but  destroyed  the  temples,  and  attempted 
to  convert  their  prisoners  by  force.  • 

The  viceroy  neglected  no  means  of  hostility,  he 
had  anticipated  Sumbhajee's  intention  of  fortifying 
the  island  of  Aujee  Dewa,  and  now  gave  orders  to 
some  armed  vessels  stationed  there,  to  cruize 
against  Sumbhajee's  fleet,  and  distress  the  trade  of 
Ciarwar.  The  viceroy  advanced  in  person  with  the 
army,  and  laid  siege  to  Fonda.  Sumbhajee,  who 
possessed  aU  the  ardent  bravery  of  his  father, 
though  without  his  prudence  or  his  talents,  imme- 
diately marched  at  the  head  of  an  inconsiderable 
force  to  raise  the  siege,  and  on  coming  in  sight  of 
Fonda,  although  his  numbers  were  inferior  to  the 
Fortuguese,  he  commenced  an  attack  on  their 
rear. 

The  fort  was  at  this  time  breached,  and  might 
have  been  stormed,  but  the  viceroy  with  the  ideas 
of  a  European,  unused  to  Indian  warfare,  alarmed 
lest  his  retreat  should  be  cut  oS,  and  Goa  exposed 
to  danger,  immediately  resolved  on  retiring.  He 
effected  his  retreat ;  but  at  the  expense  of .  the 
whole  of  his  camp  equipage,  stores,  guns,  and 
equipments :  twelve  hundred  of  his  men  were  slain, 
of  whom  two  hundred  were  Europeans. 

On  arriving  at  the  back  water  which  separates 
the  island  of  Goa  or  Fangin  from  the  main  land, 
Sumbhajee,  who  had  headed  repeated  charges, 
again  led  on  the  horse,  intending  to  have  dashed 
across  with  the  fugitives,  but  the  Fortuguese,  firom 

*  Orme  says,  they  were  burnt  by  the  Inquisition ;  but  al- 
though many  barbarities  are  alleged  against  the  Portuguese, 
by  the  Mahrattas,  they  no  where  assert  this. 
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a  better  knowledge  of  the  ford,  and  from  having 
stationed  boats,  and  lined  the  opposite  banks  with 
troops,  repulsed  the  attempt  Sumbhajee  rallied 
his  men,  and  again  tried  to  ford,  but  although  he 
headed  the  troops  himself,  and  persevered  until  his 
horse  was  swimming,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to 
desist,  owing  to  the  flood-tide.  • 

Sumbhajee  on  this  occasion  particularly  signal- 
ized himself,  and  Bhowanee,  the  sword  of  his  father, 
which  he  used,  could  not  have  been  better  wield- 
ed ;  but  with  his  usual  obstinacy,  he  persisted  in  his 
rash  design  of  crossing  over  into  the  island,  and 
ordered  boats  to  be  brought  for  the  purpose.  Two 
hundred  of  his  men  were  embarked  and  transported, 
when  the  Portuguese  boats  coming  round,  inter- 
cepted  the  return  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  en- 
raged  and  defeated  troops  of  the  viceroy  fell  upon 
the  two  hundred  men  thus  exposed  to  their  fury, 
and  destroyed  most  of  them,  t 

The  siege  of  Choule  was  continued  without 
success;  but  Caranja  was  taken  possession  of,  and  re- 
tained for  nearly  a  year.  Several  pla(;es  belonging 
to  the  Portuguese,  between  Bassein  and  Damaun, 
were  attacked  and  destroyed,  and  the  viceroy  made 
overtures  for  peace,  but  as  Sumbhajee  demanded 
five  crores  of  pagodas  as  a  preliminary,  they  were 
at  once  broken  off. 

The  Mahratta  horse,  a  part  only  of  which  were 
required  on  these  services  in  the  Concan,  were  as 
usual  let  loose  to  plunder,  and  subsist  in  the  upper 
country  during  the  fair  season,  and  this  year  they 

*  Maliratta  MSS.  f  Of^ne. 
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were  fruitlessly  pursued  by  a  force  from  Aurunga* 
bad.  • 

To  follow  them  in  all  cases,  or  to  trace  their  in- 
cursions with  precision  from  about  the  .period  at 
which  we  have  arrived,  is  scarcely  possible.  Nor 
is  it  necessary.  If  we  can  account  for  the  growth 
of  their  predatory  power  amidst  the  general  war- 
fare and  confusion  throughout  the  Deccan,  and 
connect  the  principal  incidents  by  which  their  em- 
pire was  extended,  it  is  all  that  can  prove  interest- 
ing or  instructive  in  their  history. 

From  the  time  of  Moro  Punt's  confinement, 
Kuloosha  was  entrusted  with  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs;  nor  did  the  partial  enlarge- 
ment of  thePeishwa,for  the  short  time  he  afterwards 
lived,  produce  in  this  respect  any  change.  Sumb- 
hajee,  when  not  actually  employed  in  the  field, 
gave  himself  up  to  idleness  or  to  vice ;  none  could 
have  access  but  Kuloosha,  and  if  any  one  ventured 
to  approach  without  the  favourite's  permission, 
Sumbhajee  flew  into  a  passion,  and  punished  the 
intruder.  Kuloosha,  as  possessing  a  religious  cha- 
racter, could  not  consistently  be  admitted  to  any 
other  rank  among  the  Purdhans,  than  that  of  Pundit 
Rao ;  in  addition  to  that  honor,  he  was  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Chundagau-Matya  Kuvee-Kulus.  t 
Although  in  the  Mahratta  manuscripts,  Kuloosha 

*  Mahratta  MSS.    Scott's  Deccan. 

f  Which  may  be  rendered  into  English,  **  Expounder  of  the 
Vedas,  and  illustrious  poet."  It  is  from  the  second  title  Kuvee 
Kulus,  that  he  derived  his  name  Kub  Kulus,  or  occasionally 
Kablis  Kawn,  amongst  Mahomedans  and  Europeans,  and  his 
liick-name  of  Kubjee  amongst  the  Mahratta  soldiery. 
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is  loaded  with  many  epithets  of  abuse,  he  is  seldom 
accused  of  having  been  the  pander  of  Sumbhajee*s 
vices ;  it  is  even  admitted  that  he  was  a  learned 
and  courtly  man,  and  that  he  excelled  in  poetry, 
but  his  total  incapacity  for  his  high  station,  and 
the  ruinous  consequences,  both  of  his  neglect  and 
his  measures,  may  be  very  clearly  gleaned  from  the 
Mahratta  writings  :  in  these,  the  ascendancy  gain- 
ed over  the  mind  of  Sumbhajee,  is  ascribed  to 
magic,  in  which  Kuloosha  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  perfect  adept 

The  system,  which  Sivajee  introduced,  soon  fell 
into  decay,  wherever  the  efficiency  of  the  establish- 
ments depended  upon  the  vigilance  or  care  of  the 
executive  authority.  This  was  first  perceivable  in 
the  army  where  the  discipline  and  strict  orders  of 
Sivajee  were  neglected.  When  the  horse  took  the 
field,  stragglers  were  allowed  to  join,  plunder  was 
secreted,  women  followers  who  had  been  prohibited 
on  pain  of  death,  were  not  only  permitted,  but 
women  were  brought  oflT  from  the  enemy's  country 
as  an  established  article  of  plunder,  and  either  re>^ 
tained  as  concubines,  or  sold  as  slaves. 

The  small  returns  brought  back  by  the  com- 
manders of  the  horse,  were  insufficient  for  the  pay 
of  the  troops ;  they  took  the  field  in  arrears,  and 
permission  to  keep  a  portion  of  their  plunder  was 
an  ample  and  desirable  compensation  for  the  regu- 
lar pay  allowed  by  Sivajee. 

Sumbhajee  was  prodigal  in  his  expenses,  and  as 

he  considered  his  father's  treasure  inexhaustible, 

even  the  fevourite  minister  was  unwilling  to  rouse 

his  dangerous  temper  by  touching  on  that  theme. 

18 
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No  revenue  was  received  from  the  Camatic  after 
the  death  of  Rugonath  Punt ;  the  districts  in  that 
quarter  maintained  themselves,  but  as  loss  rather 
than  advantage  was  now  the  result  of  most  of  the 
expeditions,  by  which,  in  the  time  of  Sivajee,  so 
much  was  amassed,  Kuloosha  conceived  he  had 
(Uscovered  an  easy  mode  of  replenishing  the  trea^ 
sury,  by  raising  the  land-rent,  liirough  the  addition 
of  vaiious  assessments  ;  but  when  he  came  to  col- 
lect the  revenue,  he  found  that  the  receipts  were 
as  much  diminished  from  what  they  had  been  in 
the  time  of  Sivajee,  as  the  assessments  were  nomi- 
nally encreased. 

The  managers  of  districts  were  in  consequence 
removed,  for  what  appeared  to  him,  evident  pecu- 
lation. The  revenue  was  farmed,  many  of  the 
ryots  fled  from  their  villages,  and  speedy  ruin 
tlireatened  the  territory  of  Sumbhajee,  without 
the  approach  of  Aurungzebe,  who  this  year  ad- 
vanced to  Burhanpoor  with  a  vast  army,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  his  designs  on  the  Deccan 
into  execution. 

The  ostensible  impediments  to  the  emperor's 
plans,  were,  in  comparison  to  his  apparent  means, 
very  inconsiderable.  The  state  of  Hyderabad  was 
the  most  formidable  as  to  men  and  money,  and  the 
king,  Abou  Hoossein,  was  possessed  of  great  private 
riches  in  jewels.  His  administration,  conducted 
principally  under  Mahdhuna  Punt,  was  popular 
amongst  a  large  proportion  of  his  Hindoo  subjects, 
but  many  of  the  principal  Mahomedan  officers  were 
disgusted  at  the  sway  exercised  by  a  Bramin,  over 
both  their  prince  and  country.    Their  jealousy  was 
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fomented  by  the  secret  emissaries  of  Aurungzebe ; 
but  Abou  Hoossein,  sensible  of  the  minister's  value, 
did  not  withdraw  his  confidence  or  support 

Mdlik  Berkhordar,  the  envoy  of  Aurungzebe, 
residing  at  the  capital  of  Beejapoor,  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  over  many  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers who  were  pensioned  or  employed  by  the  em- 
peror, but  to  his  influence  may  be  ascribed  the 
decay  of  Musaood  Khan's  power.  The  faction 
opposed  to  the  regent,  was  headed  by  Syud  Mukh- 
toom,  an  Oomrah  of  no  distinction,  but  he  was 
supported  by  Shirzee  Khan,  the  best  officer  then 
lefl  in  the  Beejapoor  army.  Shirzee  Khan's  enmity 
towards  Musaood  Khan,  originated  in  the  preference 
shown  the  latter  for  infantry,  which  was  contrary 
both  to  the  interest  and  judgment  of  the  for- 
mer :  many  of  the  best  horse  under  Shirzee.  Khan 
had  been  discharged,  and  Musaood  Khan  had  been 
obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Sivajee,  at  the  expense 
of  ceding  some  of  the  finest  districts  in  the  king- 
dom. This  faction  forced  Musaood  Khan  to  quit 
Beejapoor  and  retire  to  Adonee,  probably  about  a 
year*  after  Sivajee's  death.  By  whom  the  new 
administration  was  conducted  is  uncertain  ;  but  as 
the  envoy  of  Aurungzebe  had  always  represented 
the  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas  as  a  great  source  of 
displeasure  to  the  emperor,  one  of  its  first  acts, 
afler  the  removal  of  Musaood  Khan,  was  an  in- 
judicious attempt  to  recover  some  of  the  fertile 
territory  near  the  banks  of  the  Kistna,  of  which 

*  The  Beejapoor  Manuscripts  and  traditions  afford  nothing 
better  than  conjecture  on  this  subject ;  nor  could  I  ascertain  if 
there  was  a  regent  after  Musaood  Khan  retired. 
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Sivajee  had  acquired  possession.  Merich  was  re- 
taken, and  the  breach  which  this  occasioned  be- 
tween Sumbhajee  and  the  Beejapoor  government, 
seems  to  have  been  irreparable.  It  was  the  interest 
of  Sumbhajee  to  unite  with  the  Mahomedian  states 
on  this  occasion,  and  Mahdhuna  Punt  made  some 
endeavours  to  effect  a  confederacy,  but  there  were 
so  many  parties  and  interests,  such  jealousy  and 
imbecility,  that  no  state  could  call  forth  its  own 
resources,  still  less  could  all  combine  in  one  grand 
effi)rt.  For  whilst  Aurungzebe's  emissaries  pre- 
tended At  each  of  the  courts  of  Beejapoor  and 
Hyderabad,  that  the  emperor  meant  to  extend  to 
it,  particular  favour  and  protection,  some  of  the 
members  of  the  state  were  weak  enough  to  be 
lulled  by  such  palpable  illusions,  and  many  of  the 
nobles  were  traitors;  so  that  the  ostensible  au-^ 
thorities  in  each  government,  distrusting  all  around 
them,  were  careful  not  to  suggest  proceedings 
which  might  ensure  their  own  assassination  or  pre- 
cipitate the  hostility  of  the  emperor.  When  Mu- 
saood  Khan  was  obliged  to  reduce  the  army,  he 
maintained  but  a  small  number  of  cavalry  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Mahratta  Munsubdars,  who,  in  fear 
of  losing  their  Jagheers,  Enams,  and  hereditary 
rights,  still  acknowledged  themselves  the  servants 
of  the  Beejapoor  state.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  different  families  had,  however,  enrolled  them- 
selves with  Sivajee,  and  continued  under  the  stand- 
ard of  Sumbhajee. 

The  Mahratta  Munsubdars,  formerly  under  the 
Nizam  Shahee  state,  in  like  manner  paid  obedience 
to  the  Moghuls,  whilst  many  of  their  relations 
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were  in  tbe  army  of  Sambhajee.  Wherever  there 
were  disputes  regarding  hereditary  rights,  which  is 
generally  the  case  amongst  village  and  district  offi- 
cers, as  well  as  Enafndars,  Jagheerdars^  and  aU 
old  Hindoo  families,  the  party  not  in  possession, 
as  tbe  country  became  more  and  more  unsettled, 
always  went  over  to  tiie  invading  enemy,  prmnpted 
by  motives  of  self-interest,  but  more  by  feelings 
of  spite  and  personal  enmity,  in  hopes  of  finding, 
some  occasion  for  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  ex- 
ponent. If  the  invader  prevailed,  the  occupant 
was  frequently  ejected,  and  he  took  the  same  mode 
of  being  re-instated ;  or,  if  fortunate  enou^  to 
make  his  peace  by  timely  submission,  tbe  other 
party  awaited  another  opportunity. 

Aarungzebe  understood  and  took  advantage  of 
these  feuds.  Tbe  reader,  at  all  acquunted  with 
the  Hindoo  character,  can  conceive  the  bitter  ran- 
cour with  which  they  pursued  these  quarrels,  wbeft 
there  are  several  instances  of  one  party  becoming 
a  Mahomedan,  in  order  to  ruin  his  adversary  and 
gratify  revenge.  The  services  of  the  Hindoo 
Munsubdaif,  under  the  Mahomedan  states,  became 
exactly  in  propoition  to  the  measure  ci  punish- 
ment or  reward,  which  the  govern  naeat  they  ack- 
nowledged could  inflict  or  bestow. 
'  This  brief  survey  of  the  sti^e  of  the  Deocaa 
must  be  understood  to  apply  to  that  period  which 
followed  the  first  year  of*  Sumbhajee's  accession, 
up  to  the  fall  of  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah,  when 
additional  causes  of  disturbance  and  confusion  will 
i^pear.  But  previously  to  entering  upon  the  war 
^hvch  was  directed  by  Aurungzebe  in  person,  it 


J9  fit  tx>  notice  an  extraordinary  ev^pt  which  oo- 
airred  amongst  our  own  countrymen,  in  their  then 
small  establishment  on  the  wfsst  o£  India,  of  which 
Surat  waS|  at  that  time,  the  residence  of  the  go- 
vernori  or  president  of  the  council,  under  whom 
the  East  India  Compan3r's  factories  on  the  coast, 
were  managed. 

In  December,  1683,  the  garrison  of  Bombay, 
ajt  the  head  of  which  was  Captain  Keigwin,  con-* 
fined  the  deputy  of  the  governor  of  Surat,  declared 
they  held  the  island  for  the  king,  and  that  they 
would  submit  to  no  other,  authority.  This  act  of 
rebellion  being  limited  to  a  small  insulated  space, 
imd  Keigwin  its  instigator,  a  firm,  resolute  man, 
who  maintained  order  amongst  his  inferiors,  not- 
withstanding  the  pernicious  example  he  had  set, 
the  ruinous  consequences  so  much  to  be  ,  dreaded, 
were  happily  obviated,  and  an  amnesty  having  been 
promised  by  Sir  Thomas  Grantham,  whom  the 
president  in  council  at  Surat  had  named  to  act 
under  a  general  commission  obtained  from  the 
lung,  the  whole  island  was  surrendered  and  res- 
tored to  the  lawful  authorities,  11th  November, 
1684. 

The  state  <^  parties  in  E^land  bad  probably  as 
grieat  an  efi*6ct  in  occasioning  this  proceeding  as  its 
immediate  cause.  The  interests  of  commercial 
adventurers,  and  the  rival  East  India  Company, 
which  sprang  up  abot^;  this  time,  created  a  variety 
pf  reports,  and  8{M*ead  opinions  in  India  prejudicial^ 
to  the  existing  cpmpeny.  This^  no  douJbt^  tended 
to  diminish  that  respect  for  them  in  the  eyes  of 
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their  own  servants  which  was  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  preservation  of  their  authority. 

The  directors  injudiciously  chose  this  period,  for 
reducing  their  expenses  by  decreasing  the  allow- 
ances  of  their  military.  The  president  in  council 
at  Surat  carried  the  orders  into  effect,  in  that  un- 
gracious and  arbitrary  manner  which  appears  to 
have  marked  the  government  of  Sir  John  Child, 
and  in  the  state  of  feeling  which  these  various 
causes  were  likely  to  produce  in  high  spirited  rash 
men,  the  revolt  which  ensued,  however  inex- 
cusable, is  not  surprising. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  president  had  not  the 
means  of  attempting  to  enforce  immediate  obe- 
dience, otherwise  it  is  possible  the  rebels  might 
have  been  driven  to  the  infamous  alternative  of 
making  over  the  island  to  the  Moghuls  or  the 
Mahrattas.  Keigwin's  management,  however,  in 
several  respects,  merited  commendation,  particu- 
larly in  having  obtained  from  Sumbhajee  not  only 
a  confirmation  of  the  articles  agreed  to  by  Sivajee, 
but  a  grant  for  the  establishment  of  factories  at 
Cuddalore  and  Thevenapatam,  an  exemption  from 
duties  in  the  Carnatic,  and  the  balance  of  com- 
pensation for  losses  sustained  by  the  English,  at 
different  places,  formerly  plundered  by  the  Mah- 
rattas. • 

We  now  return  to  aflairs  of  greater  mag- 
16^    nitude  than  those  of  the  infant  establish- 
ments of  the  East  India  Company,   con- 
nect^d,  however,  not  only  with  our  subject,  but 

*  Ornie. 
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intimately  linked  with  the  causes  by  which  tlie 
British  nation  has  obtained  such  vast  power  in 
that  distant  portion  of  the  globe. 

Aurungzebe,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  march- 
ing  to    Burhanpoor,    remained   there   for   some 
months  regulating  several  departments  in  finance, 
and  settling  plans  for  the  approaching  grand  ar- 
rangements he  had  in  contemplation.      He  first 
ordered  Sultan  Mauzum,  now  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Shah  Alum*,  to  proceed  in  advance  from 
Ahmednugur  with  his  whole  army^  and  reduce 
Sumbhajee's  southern  territory,  whilst  Sultan  Azim 
was  directed  to  reduce  his  nortliern  forts  about 
Candeish,  Buglana,  and  Sungumnere,  and  to  com- 
mence by  besieging  the  important  fortress  of  Sal- 
heir,  the  acquisition  of  which,  by  Moro  Punt,  had 
afforded  such  facility  for  Mahratta  inroads  through 
Candeish.  Accordingly,  Sultan  Mauzum  descended 
into  the  Concan  by  the  Ambadurray  Ghaut,  near 
Nassuck,  and  passing  the  Kallian  district,  already 
devastated,  advanced  to  the  southward,  where  he 
plundered  and  burnt  the  country  from  Raigurh  to 
Vingorla.     Sultan  Azim  marched  towards  Salheir, 
where  much  resistance  was  expected,  but  Neknam 
Khan,    the   Moghul    Killidar    of  Molheir,    who 
joined  the  prince  on  his  advance,  had  obtained  a 
previous  promise  from  his  neighbour  the  Mahratta 
Havildar,  to  surrender  Salheir  as  soon  as  the  army 
came  before  it     Such  negotiations  being  always 
doubtful  in  their  issue,  Neknam  Khan  had  pru- 

*  I  sha]!  continae  to  use  the  name  by  which  he  is  already 
known  to  the  reader. 
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dently  communicated  the  agreement  to  the  eoi* 
peror  only,  the  place,  howeverj  was  evacuated^ 
and  the  prince,  with  the  feeling  of  a  very  young 
commander,  disappointed  in  the  expected  fame  of 
the  conquest,  expressed  great  displeasure  at  being 
sent  on  such  a  service.  He  was  shordy  after  re- 
called, the  emperor  promising  to  employ  him  in  the 
war  against  Beejapoor.*  Shahabodeen  Khan  wa8» 
therefore,  ordered  to  reduce  the  remainder  of  the 
forts,  but  met  with  an  unexpected  resistance  from 
the  Havildat'  of  Ramseje,  by  whom  his  troops 
being  repeatedly  repulsed.  Khan  Jehan  JBuhadur 
was  sent  to  repair  the  failure,  but  after  many  vaunt- 
ing attempts,  equally  unsuccessful  as  those  of  his 
predecessor,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  with  dis- 
grace. 

Sultan  Mauzum's  army,  although  they  had  over-* 

run  the  greater  part  of  the  Concan,  do  not  appear 
to  have  come  prepared  for  sieges ;  the  forts  and 
places  of  strength  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
SuiUbhajee,  who,  during  this  inroad,  sent  his  caval- 
ry to  subsist  in  the  upper  country,  whilst  he  him*- 
self  retired  with  Sultan  Akber  to  Vishalgurh.  The 
distresses  occasioned  by  the  ravages  of  the  invad<- 
ing  army  soon  recoiled  upon  themselves,  and  scar- 
city prevailed  in  their  camp.  Sumbhajee  taking 
advantage  of  the  improvident  waste  they  had 
made,  ordered  down  his  horse,  and  directed 
them,  assisted  by  the  different  garrisons  of  the 
forts,  to  stop  the  roads,  cut  off  supplies^  harass 
them  by  desultory  attacks,  and  destroy  the  for- 
iigers  and  stragglers.    The  Mabratta  horse  found 

«  Khafee  Khan. 
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wbttstence  from  the  grass  and  grain  stared  under 
the  protection  of  the  forts»  but  the  Moghula  were 
soon  in  great  distress,  and  thousands  of  followers, 
horses,  and  cattle,  perished* 

The  emperor  apprised  of  their  situation,  but  un- 
willing to  Unction  what  might  seem  a  defeat,  direct- 
ed the  force  under  Shahabodeen  Khan  to  proceed 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  communication ; 
and  orders  were  sent  to  the  Moghui  governor  at 
Surat,  to  embark  supplies  for  Dhunda  Rajepoor 
and  Vingorla.  The  demand  being  urgent,  the 
vessels  were  sent  oS^  as  laden,  without  waiting  for 
convoy,  and  Sumbhajee's  cruizers,  apprised  of  their 
approach,  took  the  greater  part  Such  a  scanty 
supply  arrived  that  it  became  impossible  to  exist  in 
that  situation,  and  Sultan  Mauzum  was  obliged  to 
retire  towards  the  Ambah  Ghaut,  which  he  ascend* 
ed,  and  afterwards  cantoned  his  army,  during  the 
monsoon,  near  Walwa  on  the  banks  of  the  Kistna. 

Shahabodeen  Khan,  when  directed  to  march  for 
the  relief  of  the  prince,  advanced  as  far  as  Nizam- 
poor  near  Raigurli,  when  he  was  opposed  by  Sumb- 
hajee,  whom  he  defeated,  probably  in  a  very  par- 
tial action ;  but  small  advantages  are  always  over- 
estimated in  unsuccessful  campaigns,  Shahabodeen^ 
being  a  personal  favourite  with  the  emperor,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Tooranee  Moghuls,  his 
countrymen,  whom  it  was  the  emperor's  desire  to 
conciliate,  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Ghazee- 
ud-deen,  and  the  recollection  of  his  failure  at  Ram- 
seje  purposely  obliterated.  Such,  we  may  here  ob- 
serve, is  the  earliest  account  we  have,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Deccan,  of  the  ancestor  of  the  family  bP 

Y  4 
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Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  the 
annals  of  that  country* 

The  emperor,  in  the  meantime,  had  quitted  Bur- 
hanpoor,  and  arrived  at  Aurungabad.  During  his 
stay  at  the  former  city,  amongst  other  arrangements, 
he  issued  orders  for  the  collection  of  the  Jizeea  *, 
a  poll-tax  levied  on  all  his  subjects,  not  Mahome- 
dans,  which  was  to  be  as  strictly  exacted  in  the 
Deccan,  as  in  the  northern  part  of  the  empire. 

To  reconcile  such  a  measure  with  that  character 
for  wisdom  which  has  been  assigned  to  Aurungzebe, 
is  impossible ;  it  would  even  be  inexplicable  in  a 
person  of  ordinary  capacity,  but  the  workings  of 
fanaticism  always  warp  the  understanding,  and 
Aurungzebe  may  have  supposed  that,  his  under- 
taking merited  divine  favour,  by  giving  the  people 
about  to  be  conquered,  the  alternative  of  conversion 
or  taxation.  There'  could  be  no  political  reason  for 
such  an  edict,  although  his  apologists  may  point 
out  the  mean  one  of  gratifying  the  Mahomedan 
vulgar,  and  affording  an  earnest,  of  what  his  emissa- 
ries professed  at  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah,  that  he 
was  coming  to  the  Deccan  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing idolatry,  and  placing  Mahomedan  power 
on  such  a  footing,  as  would,  in  future,  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  faith  of  Islam. 

The  imperial  service  sustained  considerable  loss 
this  year  by  the  death  of  Dilere  Khan.  He  had 
great  experience  in  Deccan  warfare,  had  seen  more 
service  than  most  officers  of  his  time,  and  had  sig- 

*  The  Jizeea  was  thirteen  rupees  per  annum,  for'every  2000 
rupees  worth  of  property  possessed  by  Hindoos.  Scott's  Dec- 
can. 
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nalized  himself  on  many  occasion.  He  was  always 
suspected,  and  in  his  old  age  neglected,  by  the  em- 
peror, after  having  fought  4iis  battles  for  twenty- 
six  years.  A  just  retribution,  when  we  know,  that 
in  joining  the  crafty  Aurungzebe,  he  became  a 
traitor  to  the  cause  of  the  generous,  confiding  and 
unfortunate  Dara. 

Sumbhajee  was  still  at  war  with  the  Portuguese, 
and  the  latter  had  instigated  the  chief  of  Soonda, 
and  the  Dessayes  of  Carwar,  to  throw  off  their  al- 
legiance ;  Sumbhajee,  about  the  end  of  the  rains, 
sent  some  of  his  troops  into  the  northern  Concan, 
and  again  plundered  the  exposed  parts  of  the  Por- 
tuguese possessions  in  that  quarter;  he  himself  came 
to  PanaUa  to  watch  the  motions  of  Sultan  .Mau- 
zum's  army. 

The  emperor,  at  the  opening  of  the  fair  season, 
leaving  Khan  Jehan  at  Aurungabad,  moved  with 
the  grand  camp,  in  more  than  ordinary  magnificence, 
towards  Ahmednugur. 

The  number  of  his  forces  is  not  specified  by  any 
Moghul  historian,  and  the  estimate  formed  by  the 
Mahrattas  is  quite  incredible.  The  display  of  power, 
however,  presented  by  Aurungzebe's  march  into 
the  Deccan,  was  grand  and  imposing  to  a  degree 
which  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  Besides  foreign- 
ers, his  cavalry  assembled  from  Cabul,  Candahar, 
Mooltan,  Lahore,  Rajpootana,  and  the  extended  pro- 
vinces of  his  vast  empire,  was  the  flower  of  his  ai'my, 
and  presented  an  array  of  gigantic  men  and  horses 
completely  armed  and  accoutred,  whom  it  might 
be  imagined,  the  more  slender  and  lighter  armed 
natives  of  the  Deccan  could  hardly  venture  to  op^ 
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pose.  His  iniantiy  was  also  numerous^  aad  was  coa^ 
posedof' musketeers,  matchlockmen,  andarchetB,  weH 
equipped ;  besides  bodies  of  hardy  Booodelas  and 
Mewattees  accustomed  to  predatory  contests  amoiig 
the  mountains,  and  the  better  able  to  cope  with  the 
Mahratta  Mawulees.  To  these  wei^e  afterwards 
added  many  thousands  of  infantry,  raised  in  the 
Carnatic.  Besides  a  number  of  field-pieces,  which 
accompanied  the  royal  tents,  there  were  several 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  manned  by  natives  of 
Hindoostan,  and  directed  by  European  gunners, 
and  a  great  number  of  miners  were  attached  to  the 
park  of  artillery,  with  artizans  of  every,  description. 
A  long  train  of  war-elephants,  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  the  same  animals  on  the  emperor's  pri* 
vate  establishment,  employed  to  carry  the  ladies  of 
his  seraglio,  or  to  convey  such  of  his  tents  as  were 
too  large  to  be  borne  on  camels.  Numerous 
led  horses,  magnificently  caparisoned,  formed  a 
stud  for  the  emperor's  riding;  a  menagerie  ac« 
companied  the  camp,  from  which  the  rarest  ani- 
mals in  the  world  were  frequently  brought  forth 
and  exhibited  by  their  keepers  before  the  em- 
peror and  his  court ;— whilst  hawks,  hounds,  hunt- 
ing tigers,  trained  elephants,  and  every  accompa- 
niment used  for  field  sport,  swelled  the  pomp  of 
this  prodigious  retinue.  The  canvass-walls  which 
encompassed  the  royal  tents,  formed  a  circumfer- 
ence of  1 ,200  yards,  and  contained  every  descrip- 
tion of  apartment  to  be  found  in  the  most  spacious 
palace.  Halls  of  audience  for  public  assemblies 
and  privy  councils,  with  all  the  courts  and  cabinets 
attached  to  them«  each  hall  magnificently  adorned, 
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add  having  v^ithin  it,  a  raised  seat  or  throne  f<^  the 
emperor,  surrounded  by  gilded  pillars  with  canofnes 
of  velvet,  richly  fHnged,  and  superbly  embroider- 
ed; separate  tents,  as  mosques,  and  oratories;  baths 
and  galleries  for  archery,  and  gymnastic  exercises ; 
a  seraglio  as  remarkable  for  luxury  and  privacy  as 
that  of  Delhi ;  Persian  carpets,  damasks,  and  tapes- 
tries; European  velvets^  satins,  and  broad^cloths; 
Chinese  silks  of  every  description,  and  Indian  mus- 
lins and  cloth  of  gold,  were  employed  in  all  the 
tents  with  the  utmost  profusion  and  effect  Gilded 
balls  and  cupolas  surmounted  the  tops  of  the  royal 
tents;  the  outside  of  which,  and  the  canvass  walls, 
were  of  a  variety  of  lively  colours,  disposed  in  a 
manner  which  heightened  the  general  splendour. 
The  entrance  into  the  royal  enclosure  was  through 
a  spacious  portal,  flanked  by  two  elegant  pavilions, 
from  which  extended,  on  each  side,  rows  of  can- 
non, forming  an  avenue,  at  the  extremity  of  which^ 
was  an  immense  tent  containing  the  great  state 
drums,  and  imperial  band ;  -~  a  little  farther  in 
front  was  the  post  of  the  grand  guard  on  duty, 
commanded  by  a  nobleman,  who  mounted  with 
it  daily.  On  the  other  sides,  surrounding  the  great 
enclosure  just  mentioned,  were  separate  tents,  for 
the  emperor's  armoury,  harness,  &c.,  a  tent  for 
water,  kept  cool  with  saltpetre,  another  for  fruit,  a 
third  for  sweetmeets,  a  fourth  for  betel,  and  so  on, 
with  numerous  kitchens,  stables,  &c.  &c.     Such 
luxury  in  a  camp  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived ;  but 
besides  what  has  been  described,  every  tent  had  its 
exact  duplicate,  which  was  sent  on  in  advance  to 
be  prepared  against  the    emperor's  arrival.     His 
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march  was  a  procession,  and  when  he  entered,  his 
pavilions,  a  salvo  from  fifty  or  sixty  pieces  of  ord- 
nance announced  the  event ;  and  he  assumed  and 
maintained  every  form  and  cermony  observed  at 
the  established  residences  of  the  imperial  court. 

The  magnificence  of  such  a  spectacle,  which 
formed  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  plain. and 
even  austere  personal  habits  of  the  emperor,  was 
intended  to  strengthen  his  power  Ijy  the  awe  with 
which  it  impressed  his  subjects ;  but  as  his  state  was 
imitated  by  his  nobles,  it  proved  a  serious  encum- 
brance to  the  movements  of  his  army,  while  the 
devouring  expense  of  such  establishments  pressed 
hard  on  his  finances,  and  soon  crippled  even  the 
most  necessary  of  his  military  and  political  arrange- 
ments. 

We  may  easily  suppose  that  the  inconveniences 
of  this  style  of  magnificence,  of  which  all  the  Mo- 
ghul  camps  in  some  degree  partook,  must  have 
been  already  experienced  by  Sultan  Mauzum 
during  his  campaign  in  the  Concan.  Whilst  he  lay 
at  Walwa  above  the  Ghauts,  he  took  possession  in 
the  emperor's  name,  of  such  parts  of  the  country 
as  he  could  cover,  and  deeds  are  yet  extant,  con- 
firming  in  his  own  name,  grants  of  lands,  originally 
given  by  the  Beejapoor  government  In  the  month 
of  October,  a  pestilence  broke  out  in  his  camp, 
which  swept  off  many  of  his  men,  and  greatly  di- 
minished his  force,  but  on  receiving  the  emperor's 
orders  to  reduce  the  south-west  districts  above  the 
Ghauts,  formerly  taken  by  Sivajee  from  Beejapoor, 
he  advanced  without  hesitation  for  that  purpose, 
and   Azim  Shah,    whq^  had  commenced  the  war 
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against  Beejapoor  with  indifferent  success,  opened 
the  campaign  to  the  northward,  by  laying  siege  to 
Sholapoon 

Sunibhajee's  troops  in  the  Concan,  under 
16^"  the  command  of  Humbeer  Rao,  apprized  of 
thp  exposed  state  of  Candeish,  were  secretly 
re-inforced  by  several  detachments,  and  moved  off 
to  the  northward.  They  suddenly  appeared  at 
Burhanpoor  •,  plundered  it  of  much  property  and 
riches  for  several  days,  and  retired  as  rapidly  as 
their  heavy  loads  would  permit,  leaving  the  whole 
country,  in  their  route  from  Burhanpoor  to  Nassuck, 
in  a  blaze. 

Khan  Jehan,  on  hearing  of  this  inroad,  moved 
from  Aurungabad  in  pursuit,  but  in  place  of  march- 
ing to  Chandore  or  Unkye  Tunkye  to  cut  off  their 
retreat,  which  he  might  have  done,  he  crossed  the 
range  of  hills  at  the  Ajunta  pass,  and  wheeled 
round  to  the  lefl,  but  he  never  came  within  five 
marches  of  the  Mahrattas.  After  having  followed 
them  to  a  considerable  distance  to  the  southward, 
he  received  orders  to  place  Thannas  in  the  country 
between  Joonere  and  Singurh,  whilst  the  young 
prince  Kaum  Bukhsh  was  sent  to  cover  Burhanpoor. 
Khan  Jehan  took  possession  of  Poona  and  the 
adjacent  country,  where  he  left  Khakur  Khan  as 
Foujdar,  and  was  proceeding  by  the  emperor's 
order  to  support  Azim  Shah,  who  had  taken  Shola- 

*  I  place  this  according  to  Mr.  Orme's  date,  who  has  it  from 
the  records  of  the  factory  of  Candeish,  and  circumstances  cor- 
roborate its  correctness.  The  fact  is  distinctly  mentioned  by 
Mahratto  manuscripts,  and  Khafee  Khan ;  but  the  dates  widely 
disagree,  and  are,  in  both,  obviously  misplaced. 
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poor,  and  was  advancing  towards  Beejapoor,  but 
the  prince  finding  that  he  could  not  contend  with 
Shirzee  Khan,  had  recrossed  the  Beema,  which 
made  the  junction  of  Khan  Jehan  unnecessary.  * 

Sultan  Mauzuoi,  mean  while,  had  3ucces8iv€ly 
x^ptured  Gokauk,  Hopblee,  and  Dharwar,  in  which 
he  bad  met  with  little  resistance ;  but  famine,  pe&- 
tilence,  and  the  drafb  from  his  force  required  togar<- 
lison  the  new  acxjuisiticuiRp  bad  so  greatly  reduced 
the  numbers  and  efficiency  of  his  troops,  that  wheii 
attacked  by  a  small  detachment,  sent  against  iiiiqi 
&om  Beejapoor,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  defend 
himself.  Roh  Oolah  Khan  was  immediately  sent 
forward  with  a  party  to  his  assistance,  and  Khan 
Jehan  was  ordered  to  cover  Roh  Oolah  Khan. 
Until  this  succour  arrived,  the  prince's  army  waa 
constantly  harassed ;  most  of  the  horses  being  dead, 
nobles  and  troopers  were  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  marching  and  fighting  on  foot,  which  even  the 
common  horsemen  considered  a  degrading  hard* 
ship.  The  wreck  of  this  fine  army  returned  to 
Ahmednugur,  more  effectually  reduced  thau  if 
they  had  been  vanquished  in  many  battles^  t 

Ailer  assisting  Sultan  Mauzum's  shattered  ar my^ 
and  escorting  the  prince  to  the  frontiers.  Khan 
Jehan  and  Roh  Oolah  Khan  returned,  and  can- 
toned at  Hulmullee,  in  the  Beejapoor  terriitory 

*  Khafee  Khan.  Mahratta  MSS.  Bernier.    Scott's  Deccan. 

Orme. 

f  The  account  of  SuUian  Mauzum's  caiyipaign  is  taken  from 

Kha&e  Khan,  Orme,  Spott's  Deop^n,  the  Eoaoi  deeds  iiUuded 
to,  sad  copies  of  origioal  letters  from  Mohummud  Akber  'tp 
Kuloosha. 
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during  the  monsoon.  At  the  opening  of  tbie  soEuion^ 
these  two  officers  were  ordered  to  invest  Beejapoor. 

Mahdhuna  Punt's  endeavours  to  -effect  union  in 
opposing  Aurungzebe,  were  ineffectual,  even  when 
the  intentions  of  the  latter  in  r^ard  to  Beejapoor 
were  avowed*  Snmbhajee  made  no  effort  to  aid  that 
state,  but  he  engaged  to  assist  Golconddi,  and  re- 
ceived a  subsidy  of  one  lack  of  pagodas  from  Abou 
Hoossein.  This  alliance  was  communicated  to  the 
emperor,  and  the  conditions  came  to  his  knowledge 
at  a  subsequent  period.  He  immediately  ordered 
Khan  Jehan  to  advance  into  the  Hyderabad  terri- 
tories, under  pretence  of  receiving  the  arrears  of 
tribute.  Sadut  Khan  accmnpanied  the  army  as 
envoy,  with  secret  instructions,  not  merely  to  de- 
mand satisfaction  for  this  alliance  with  Sumbhajee, 
bat  to  provoke  anyiit  cause  of  widening  the  breach, 
and  producii^  a  rapture  with  Hyderabad. 

The  emperor  marched  from  Ahmednugur  to- 
wards Sholapoor,  and  directed  a  body  of  troops, 
stationed  at  Joonere,  under  Ghazee-ud-deen,  to 
move  towards  Ahmednugur.   The  Mahrattas,  again 
seizing  this  opportunity,  made  a  rapid  march  to  the^ 
northward,  crossed  the  Taptee  and  Nerbuddah, 
and  assaulted  and  took  the  city  o£  Baroach  within 
a  few  hours  after  their  approach  was  known.  •     It 
is  probable  that  Sultan  Akber  was  the  instigator,  if 
not  the  leader  of  this  enterprize ;  he  was  actively 
employed  against  his  brother  during  the  campaign, 
in  ^the  Concan  t,  and  on  this  occasion,  the  party 
proclaimed  him  emperor,  plundered  and  exacted  ail 

*  Orose. 

f  Orif  tntil  ieUe?»  to  Kulooilw. 
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they  could,  and  did  not  retire  until  the  approach  of 
the  Soobehdar  of  (Gruzerat,  vfho  had  assembled  the 
troops  of  the  province,  and  marched  against  them.* 

The  sack,  both  of  Burhanpoor  and  Baroach,  are 
principally  to  be  ascribed  to  Aurungzebe's  want  of 
military  arrangement  Intent  on  his  own  schemes 
against  theMahomedan  states,  he  neither  covered  his 
own  country,nor  took  time  to  study  the  genius  of  the 
people,  whom  his  early  ambition  and  his  present 
negligence  alike  fostered,  and  for  whom,  he  still 
entertained  a  contempt,  fatal  to  the  security  of  his 
empire. 

The  operations  against  Beejapoor  were  renewed. 
Sultan  Azim  moved  forward  about  the  end. of  the 
year,  and  approached  the  capital  with  a  large  army. 
The  officers  of  Beejapoor,  although  they  had  be- 
fore opposed  him  on  the  frontier  successfully,  now 
retired  before  him.  This  was  judicious.  Very  little 
rain  had  fallen  this  year,  a  scarcity  prevailed,  and 
the  littie  grain  which  had  been  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beejapoor  was,  as  usual,  secured 
within  the  fort.  To  the  northward,  in  the  province 
of  ilurutigabad,  the  harvest  had  been  more  plenti- 
ful, but  grain  was  exceedingly  dear  in  the  grand 
camp  at  Sholapoor,  which  drew  its  supplies  from 

*  It  is  mentioned  in  Scott's  Deccan,  that  Sultan  Mohummud 
Akber  was  supported  by  a  body  of  Mahrattas,  in  an  attempt  to 
proceed  to  Hindoostan,  and  that  he  was  defeated  near  Chakun, 
but  the  successful  attack  on  Baroach  is  the  only  one  in  which  ^ 
think  It  probable  that  he  was  a  principal  actor.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Concan,  and  was  at  Palee  and  at  Beemgurh  when 
Sultan  Mauzum's  troops  were  attacked,  as  appears  by  copies  of 
letters,  from  Mohummud  Akber  to  Kuloosha  Kuvee  Kulus,  which 
I  obtained  from  the  late  Raja  of  Kol^oor. 
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the  northward.  To  have  attacked  Azlm  Shah» 
therefore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  emperor's 
camp,  would  comparatively  have  been  of  little  ad- 
vantage. They  allowed  him  to  approach  the  city, 
when  they  cut  off  the  communication  between  him 
and  the  camp  at  Sholapoor,  interrupted  his  supplies, 
destroyed  foragers,  harassed  the  army  by  false  at- 
tacks and  skirmishes,  and  in  a  very  short 
j^*^*  time,  Azim  Shah  was  in  great  distress.  The 
scarcity  in  his  own  camp  prevented  the  em- 
peror  from  forwarding  supplies  from  Sholapoon 
6hazee-ud-deen  Khan  was  therefore  ordered  to 
bring  S0,000  bullock  loads  of  grain  from  Ahmed- 
nugur,  and  carry  it  on  to  Azim  Shah's  force,  re- 
inforced by  a  strong  detachment  under  Dulput 
Rao  from  the  grand  army.  This  service  was  well 
performed  by  Ghazee-ud-deen.  The  Beejapoor 
troops  saw  tiie  necessity  of  cutting  off  his  convoy, 
and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  effect  their  pur- 
pose, but  they  were  defeated;  and  after  a  well 
contested  action,  the  prince's  troops  were  rescued 
from  the  disgrace  and  destruction  which  the  loss  or 
delay  of  the  convoy  had  rendered  unavoidable. 
On  this  occasion,  the  princess  Janee  Begum,  wife 
of  Azim  Shah,  proceeding  with  the  convoy  to  join 
her  husband,  mounted  her  elephant,!^  nd  advanced 
into  the  battle  encouraging  the  troops.  Aurung- 
zebe  expressed  himself  more  grateiiilly  to  Ghazee- 
ud-deen  for  thus  relieving  his  son,  than  for  any 
service  ever  performed  by  his  officers.* 

Khan  Jehan,  according  to  the  orders  which  were 

*  Khafee  Khan,  and  Scott's  D«ccan. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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given>  had  advanced  towiarda  Hyderabad,  bijfc 
Mahdhuna  Punt's  preparations  were  in  a  more  foiw 
\i;ard  state  than  was  expected*  and  Ibrahim  I^^han^ 
l^e  supposed  friend  of  the  minister,  met  the  Mo^ 
ghuls  at  Mulkairi  with  an  army  of  seventy  thou^i 
Hand  men*  Khan  Jehan's  force  being  quite  vm* 
equal  to  contend  with  this  host,  and  a  retreat  being, 
exceedingly  dangerous  und^r  such  circumstances, 
he  threw  up  intrenchtnients,  and  sent  intelligence 
of  his  situation  to  the  eipperor.  Sultan  Mauzum 
V^  immediately  dispatqhed  with  a  bpdy  of  troops 
to  his  relief.  In  the  meaa  time  Ibraliim  Khan,  who 
hi^d  a  fine  army^  and  had  Khan  Jehan  completely 
w,  his  power,  made  no  vigorous  attacks,  and  on 
the  adv;ance  of  i&ultan  Mauzum,  his  conduct  waa 
SQ  treacherqijis,  qr  his  e?eertions  so  feeble,  that  thft 
Moghuls^  marched  on  to  Hyderabad  with  little  o{)h 
po^itipn^  The  kifig  retired  into  the  fortress  Qf 
Gplcondah,  notwithstanding  Mahdhuna  Punfa 
rpn;ionstraiH;^s ;  but  at  this  time,  Ibrahim  Khan 
treacherpusly  deserted  to  the  Moghuls,  the  city 
of  Hyderabad  was  taken  possession  of,  and,  con^ 
trary  to  Saltan  Mauzum's  orders^  plundered  by 
the  ti;oQps.  The  wisest  minister,  is  obooxiouain 
timea  of  publip  misfortune ;  the  ei^mies  of  Mahh 
dhuna  Punt,  ;s|f:  the  instigation  of  th«  king's  mothi^ 
iHfJajw,  or  somje  of  :the  tr^acheroua  factions  ia  league 
voth  the  Moghids^  tQok  advas^tage  of  t^e  gsodndi 
Qutciy.  amongst  thepopylaQe,  andaasassinated  hinu 
Abou  Hcossein^  although  he  had  maay  asoiablft 
qualities  was  destitute  of  the  dcmfteas  and  decision 
in  which  only  his  safety  could  be  found,  and  being 
thus  left  Without  an.  adiriaer^  sued  for  peace.     Au- 

22 


f  iitigzebe  perceiving  that  the  troops,  the  weahh; 
Slid  the  preparations  at  Hyderabad  were  more  for- 
midable than  he  had  contemplated,  and  that  Bee- 
japoor  seemed  likely  to  make  considerable  resist- 
ance, agreed  to  a  peace,  on  being  promised  two 
crores  of  rupees  in  treasure  and  effects,  which 
Sultan  Mauzum  was  left  to  collect  The  prince 
and  Khan  Jehan  fell  under  the  emperor's  displea- 
sure, for  not  securing  the  plunder  of  Hyderabad, 
and  Aurungzebe,  recollecting  the  vast  treasure  he 
had  obtained  there,  in  1655,  became  jealous  of  the 
wealth  they  were  supposed  to  have  secreted  for 
purposes  similar  perhaps  to  what  his  own  had  been. 
Khan  Jehan  was  therefore  ordered  to  Lahore,  and 
although  he  rejoined  the  emperor  some  years  after- 
ward^ he  was  never  again  actively  employed.  ♦ 

The  emperor  now  moved  to  Beejapoor.  The 
Walls  of  the  city  were  of  immense  extent,  and  the 
fort,  which  communicates  with  it,  is  six  miles  in 
circumference.  To  invest  the  latter  closely,  there- 
.  fore,  required  the  presence  of  the  grand  army. 
There  were  different  breachmg  batteries  erected, 
but  the  principal  one,  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  Turbeeut  Khan,  was  on  the  south 
face. 

Shirzee  Khan,  Abdool  Raoof,  Stedees  Zaiiffly 
and  Jumshed,  were  the  officers  who  defended  the 
fiMTt,  under  the  yoiing  prince  Sikundur.  The  garri« 
SOB  was  not  numerous,  but,  although  ill-paid,  and 
short  of  provisions,  they  still  showed  some  remains 
of  Patau  valour,  and  fought  with  obstinacy.    The 

*  Scott*g  Deeean.    Khafee  Khan.    Beejapoor  MBS.,  &e. 
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emperor  as  he  saw  they  must  surrender,  and  as  the 
occasion  was  not  pressing,  prudently  deferred  the 
assault  after  the  breach  was  practicable,  choosing 
rather  to  trust  a  little  to  the  effects  likely  to  be. 
produced  in  them  by  reflection  on  their  hopeless 
situation,  embittered  by  privation,  than  to  assault 
men,  who,  under  such  circumstances,  would  have 
fought  with  desperation,  and  exulted  in  an  oppor- 
tunity of  dying  with  their  swords  in  their  hands* . 

Aurungzebe  was  not  disappoijited ;  for  although 
they  had  still  an  inner  fort  much  stronger  than  the 
outward  works,  the  garrison  were  so  much  in  want 
of  provisions,  that  they  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render on  or  about  15th  October,  1686.  Shirzee 
Khan  concluded  the  terms  through  G)iazee-ud- 
deen,  to  whom  the  emperor,  agreeably  to  custom, 
when  he  received  such  proposals  through  any  of 
his  officers,  was  pleased  to  assign  the  nominal 
honor  of  the  conquest.  • 

The  principal  officers  were  admitted  into  the  im- 
perial service,  and  a  Munsub  of  seven  thousand 
horse,  with  the  title  of  Roostum  Khan,  was  con- 
ferred on  Shirzee  Khan.  The  young  prince  Si- 
kundur  Adil  Shah  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the 
Moghul  camp  for  three  years,  when  he  died  sud- 
denly, not  without  suspicion  of  having  been 
poisoned  by  Aurungzebe.t 

Beejapoor,  henceforth,  ceased  to  be  -a  capital, 
and  was  soon  afler  deserted.  The  walls,  which  are 

*  Beejapoor  MSS.    Khafee  Khao.     Scott's  Deccan. 

f  Beejapoor  MSS.  It  is  said  he  was  put  to  death  in  conse- 
quence of  some  popular  commotion  in  his  favour.  He  is  buried 
in  Beejapoor. 
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of  hewn  stone  and  very  lofty,  are,  to  this  day, 
entire,  and  being  surmounted  by  the  cupolas  and 
minarets  of  the  public  buildings,  still  present  to  a 
spectator  from  without,  the  appearance  of  a  flour- 
ishing city ;  but  within,  —  all  is  solitude,  silence, 
and  desolation.  The  deep  moat,  the  double  ram- 
part, and  the  ruins  of  the  splendid  palaces  in  the 
citadel,  attest  the  former  magnificence  of  the  court 
The  great  mosque  is  a  grand  edifice,  and  the  tomb 
of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  already  mentioned,  is-  re- 
markable for  its  elegant  and  graceful  architecture^ 
but  the  chief  feature  in  the  scene  is  the  Mausoleum 
of  Mohummud  Adil  Shah,  the  dome*  of  which 
fills  the  eye  from  every  point  of  view,  and  though 
in  itself  entirely  devoid  of  ornament,  its  enormous 
dimensions  and  austere  simplicity  invest  it  with  an 
air  of  melancholy  grandeur,  which  harmonizes  with 
the  wre.ck  and  desolation  that  surround  it.  In  the 
climate  whete  Beejapoor  is  situated,  the  progress 
of  decay  is  extremely  rapid,  and  until  lately  nothing 
whatever  was  done  to  arrest  its  effects ;  but  when- 
viewed  as  mere  ruins,  the  remains  of  that  city,  as 
they  at  present  exist,  are  exceedingly  grand,  and, 
as  a  vast  whole,  far  exceed  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 

Europe. 

After  the  reduction  of  Beejapoor,  immediate 
preparations  were  made  by  Aurungzebe  for  at- 
tacking Golcondah,  but  previously  to  violating  the 
treaty  so  lately  concluded  by  Sultan  Mauzum,  Au- 
rungzebe added  meanness  to  his  want  of  faith,  by 

*  This  dome  measures  ISO  feet  in  diameter ;  which  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  or,  I  believe,  of  St.  Paul's 
in  London,  and  very  little  less  than  that  of  St.  Peter^s. 
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directing  Sadut  Khan  to  procure  as  much  treasure^ 
and  as  many  of  Abou  Hoossein's  jewels  as  could 
be  extorted,  by  working  on  the  hopes  or  the  fears 
of  that  weak  prince. 

A  Moghul  Foujdar  *,  or  military  governor  of  a 
district,  was  appointed  to  command  in  Beejapoor ; 
and  another,  named  Kasim  Khant,  was  sent  with 
a  detachment  across  the  Kistna,  to  occupy  as  much 
of  the  country  as  possible,  and  induce  the  Dessayes, 
or  Zumeendars  as  they  were  commonly  styled  by 
the  Moghuls,  to  acknowledge  the  imperial  au* 
thority.  Shirzee  Khan,  of  Beejapoor,  was  sent  to 
invade  Sumbhajee's  districtSj^  and  marched  in  the 
direction  of  Satara. 

Whilst  the  emperor  advanced  towards 
16^1  Kulburga,  on  pretence  of  paying  his  de- 
votions at  the  tomb  of  a  celebrated  saints 
Ghazee-ud-deen  was  directed  to  move  in  a  directioq 
^ast  and  somewhat  south  of  Beejapoor,  intended, 
probably,  to  intercept  any  re-infbrcements  that 
might  be  sent  from  Sugger,  Adonee,  or  any  part 
pf  the  Carnatic,  to  the  assistance  of  Golcondah. 
The  emissaries  of  Aurungzebe  were  busily  em- 
ployed corrupting  the  troops  of  Hyderabad  by 
bribes  and  promises ;  many  of  the  officers  were 
drawn  over,  and  the  envoy,  Sadut  Khan,  by  the 
lowest  artifice,  obtained  possession  of  the  jewels^ 

^  The  officer  immediately  Buperior  tp  the  Foujdar  io  a  great 
province,  was  the  Naziro,  but  we  seldom  find  this  office  men- 
tioned in  the  later  conquests  of  the  Moghuls  in  the  Deccan. 

f  It  would  appear  by  Scott's  Deccan,  vol.  ii.  p.  75.  that  Kasim 
Khan  was  left  as  Foujdar  at  Hyderi^bad,  afler  the  captui^  of 
(prolcondah  ;  but  this  mistajce  probably  originajtes.  in  his  havupf 
been  re-inforced  «t  that  period  firoro  Hyderabad* 
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even  to  the  ornaments  of  the  wotneti,  which  thb 
king  stripped  off,  vainly  hoping  that  this  degrading 
compUanc^  woald  satisfy  the  emperor  or  excite  his 
commiseration.  But  feelings  of  pity  never  swayed 
the  conduct  of  Aurungzebe ;  he  declared  War  against 
Abou  Hoossein  by  a  manifesto,  in  Which  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  accusation,  after  a  general  charge 
of  profligacy,  were  the  employment  of  a  Bratriin  rriir 
nister,  and  an  alliance  with  the  idolater  Sambhajee# 
Roused,  at  length,  to  indignation  against  the  mei*- 
ciless  tyrant  by  whom  he  was  thus  persecuted,  but 
deserted  by  many  whofce  services  he  had  a  right  to 
expect,  Abou  Hoossein  retired  to  the  fort  of  Gol- 
condah,  supported  by  a  few  brave  troops  and  offi- 
cers who  still  remained  faithful.  The  gallant  de- 
fence of  the  fort,  the  heroic  devotion  of  some  of 
his  followers,  and  the  dignified  self-possession  he 
maintained  to  the  last,  have  preserved  his  memoty 
in  Deccan  tradition  as  the  brave  and  good  Tannah 
Shahf  a  title  of  doubtful  meaning  by  which  he  is 
known  in  Maharashtra^  but  said  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a  Fuqeer  with  Whom  the  king  was  in  habits 
of  intimacy  previous  to  hii  elevation. 

The  fort  of  Golcondah,  after  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  fell  by  treachery  in  the  end  of  September, 
1687.*^  Hyderabad  is  still  a  populods  city,  and 
forms,  as  our  progress  will  explain,  the  capital  of 
the  Soobehdar  of  the  Deccan.  Though  much  in- 
ferior to  Beejapoor  it  retains  traces  of  a  royal  re- 
sidence. The  great  mosque,  in  particular,  is  a 
fioe  efdifice,  and  thd  tombs  df  the .  Kootub  Shahee 
king^,  ^ith  their  g:littefing  cirf)olad,  ov^rlddked  by 

*  Khafee  Khan.    Orme. 
Z   4 
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the  fort  of  Golcondah,  forms  one  of  the  most 
striking  prospects  in  India. 

It  was  during  the  memorable  siege  of  Golcondah. 
that  Sultan  Mauzum,  falling  under  the  unjust  sus- 
picion of  the  emperor^  was  placed  in  confinement ; 
and  he  remained  in  that  situation,  in  his  father's 
camp,  for  six  years,  when  he  was  released  and  sent 
as  governor  to  Cabul.  His  only  fault  seems  to 
have  been  a  remonstrance  in  behalf  of  the  perse- 
cuted object  of  the  emperor's  unjust  enmity,  more 
honorable  and  generous  than  judicious,  as  it  was 
attended  with  such  effects  to  himself  and  to  the 
unfortunate  Abou  Hoossein,  who  was  sent  to  the 
fortress  of  Doulutabad,  where  he  ended  his  days.* 

To  secure  the  new  conquests,  and  reduce  the 
whole  of  the  territories  subject  to  Beejapoor  and 
Golcondah  was  now  the  first  consideration.  Rein- 
forcements were  sent  to  Kasim  Khan  in  the  Car- 
uatic,  to  whose  proceedings,  as  connected  with  the 

*  An  anecdote  is  told  respecting  him,  which  is  probably  true, 
but  which  I  notice  as  characteristic  of  the  pompous  politeness 
of  the  Mahomedans  of  India.  During  Abou  Hoossein's  con- 
finement in  the  Emperor's  camp,  previous  to  being  dispatched 
to  Doulutabad,  a  tune  played  by  one  of  the  Hindoostanee 
musicians  of  the  imperial  band,  gave  the  captive  king  great  de- 
light, and  he  wished  he  had  a  lack  of  rupees  to  bestow  upon 
him.  The  wish  was  repeated  to  Aurungzebe,  and  instantly 
complied  with. 

Many  of  the  natives  of  India  are  exceedingly  susceptible  of 
the  powers  of  music,  and  some  of  the  Hindoostanee  airs  are 
beautiful.  Only  a  few  specimens  of  an  inferior  description  have 
eVer  reached  the  public  in  England ;  but  should  Major  Tod,  in 
his  intended  history,  or  in  his  personal  narrative,  publish  any 
specimens  of  the  old  Rajpoot  music,  which  he  now  only  play» 
from  memory,  this  anecdote  of  the  last  of  the  kings  of  Golcon- 
dah may  be  better  understood. 
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detail  of  Mahratta  progress,  we  shall  presently  re- 
vert. 

Khanzad  Khan  was  sent  to  reduce  the  fort  of 
SuSS^^>  between  Kulburga  and  Beejapoor,  in  pos- 
session of  a  chief  of  the  Berud  tribe,  a  cast  of 
people  in  the  Camatic,  precisely  similar  to  the  Ra- 
moossees  of  Maharashtra.  This  chief  was  a  Poly- 
gar,  and  could  command  twelve  thousand  infantry 
principally  of  his  own  tribe.  His  fort  was  situated 
amongst  hills  and  jungles,  extremely  difficult  of 
access,  but,  in  dread  of  the  Moghul  name,  he  sur- 
rendered. As  it  was  an  invariable  rule  of  Au- 
rungzebe  to  bestow  great  honors  on  all  who 
unresistingly  acknowledged  his  authority,  this 
Ramoossee  Naik,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the 
courtiers,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  commander  of 
five  thousand  in  the  Moghul  empire.  He  survived 
his  honors  but  a  few  days,  and  his  son  Pem- 
naik,  finding  himself  uncomfortable  in  the  splen- 
dour of  his  new  situation,  withdrew  to  the  woods, 
and  collecting  a  band  of  his  tribe  took  up  his  abode 
in  Wakinkerah,  a  walled  village  near  Sugger, 
where,  by  plunder  and  robbery,  he  gradually  added 
to  his  numbers,  and  in  less  than  twenty  years  we 
shall  find  the  last  personal  effort  of  the  mighty  Au- 
rungzebe,  directed  to  reduce  the  Berud  Naik  of 
Wakinkerah. 

Azim  Shah  and  Ghazee-ud-deen,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  other  detachments  were  sent  ofi^ 
marched  against  Adonee,  still  in  possession  of  Mu- 
saood  Khan,  formerly  regent  of  Beejapoor.  Con- 
sidering resistance  aa  altogether  hopeless,  Musaood 
Khan  resigned  his  possessions,  hut  declined  en- 
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tering  the  imperial  service,  and  died  in  respectabit 
obscurity. 

The  eastern  quarter  of  Gokondah  was  not  over- 
lookedy  Rajamundree,  and  the  sea«-ports  of  Mau* 
sulipatam  and  Ganjam  were  taken  possession  of; 
the  detachments  were  successful  in  all  quarters  *» 
and  the  governors  of  Kuddapeh,  Conjevaram,  and 
Poonamalee  submitted,  t 

Those  tracts  of  Camatic  and  Drawed  which 
had  been  subject  to  the  subverted  kingdoms  of 
Beejapoor  and  Golcondah,  were  indiscriminately 
termed  Carnatic  by  the  M oghuls ;  but  the  dis^ 
tricts  which  had  belonged  to  the  former  state  wert 
known  as  Beejapoor  Carnatici  and  those  which  had 
appertained  to  the  latter  as  Hyderabad  Carnatic. 
The  former  lay  in  the  upper  country  or  Carnatic 
proper,  the  latter  extended  from  Guntoor  along  th^ 
Coromandel  coast,  and  included  portions  of  terri- 
tory intermixed  with  the  Mahratta  possessions,  as 
far  south  as  the  Coleroon.  No  part  of  the  Payeeli 
Ghaut  belonged  to  Beejapoor,  as  all  its  possessions 
in  that  quarter  were  conquered  by  Sivajee ;  but 
several  places  in  the  Balaghaut,  or  Carnatic  proper^ 
were  still  comprehended  in  the  Hyderabad  Car* 
natic,  amongst  which  may  be  enumerated,  Gootee^ 
ziear  Adonee,  and  the  districts  of '  Gurumcondah, 
Gandicotta,  and  Sidhout 

After  the  fall  of  Golcondah  the  gi*and  ciimp 
moved  towards  Beejapoor,  whilst  the  detachments^ 
whose  destination  we  have  briefly  noticed,  were 
occupying  and  settling  the  country  on  every  side^ 
and  before  we  revert  to  the  share  which  the 

•  Khtff»«  Kban.  f  Orme. 
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rattas  had  in  the  events  of  this  period,  it  is  fit  to 
explain,  without  a  superfluous  enumeration  of  idl 
the  establishment,  the  mode  in  which  the  Moghuls 
took  possession  of  a  district. 

Two  (^cers  were  appointed  to  it,  the  Foujdar  and 
the  Khalsa  Dewan.    The  Foujdisur  was  a  military 
officer,  in  command  of  a  body  of  troops,  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  police,  and  the  protection  of  his 
division.    He  held,  or,  according  to  circumstances, 
assumed,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  power.    The 
regular  amount  allowed  him  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  district  establishment  was  about  25  per  cent, 
of  the  government  collections.     The  duties  of  he 
Dewan  were  entirely  of  a  civil  nature,  and  he  was 
intrusted    with   the  collection    of  the    revenue, 
whether  of  the  exchequer,  or  on  account  of  a  Jag- 
heerdar.    The  Moghul  commanders  who  received 
what  were  called  Jagheers  from  the  newly  acquired 
territories  of  Hyderabad  and  Beejapoor,  seldom  had 
lands  permanently  made  over  similar  to  the  tenure 
by  which  the  Mahratta  Munsubdars  held  their 
possessions ;  the  usual  practice  was,  to  grant  assign- 
ments, for  a  term  of  years,  on  specified  districts  for 
the  support  of  their  troops.    Thus  the  Foujdars 
were  more  on  the  footing  of  feudatories  than  the 
Jagheerdars.     The  Foujdars,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Dewan,  farmed  out  the  districts  to  the  Desk- 
mookhs  or  Dessayes,  and  the  Dewan  realized  the 
amount  from  them.  There  were  commonly  several 
Foujdars  in  each  Soobdi.    The  Moghul  conquesto 
in  the  Deccan,  which  bad  formerly  consisted  of  four 
Soobehs,  now,  with  the  addition  of  Beejapoor  and 
Golcondah^  were  formed  into  six. 

During  the  rapid  progiess  of  Aurungzebe's  con- 
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quests,  the  personal  Inactivity  of  Sumbhajee  is  as* 
cribed,  by  the  Mahratta  writers,  to  the  effects  of 
the  incantations  of  the  magician  Kuloosha.  The 
fact  appears  to  have  been,  that  Sumbhajee's  habits 
had  become  adandoned,  and  he  was  generally  lost 
in  the  stupor  or  derangement,  occasioned .  by  a 
brutal  excitement  of  the  senses.  He  still  might 
be  roused  to  temporary  activity;  but,  although 
many  of  his  father's  officers,  besides  the  few  who 
Wjere  employed,  were  well  qualified  to  assist  at  this 
crisis,  they  were  deterred  from  acting  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  Kuloosha,  or  the  violence  of  his  master.* 

The  Mahratta  Munsubdara,  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  Beejapoor  after  the  fall  of  the  capital, 
sent  professions  of*  duty  to  the  emperor,  but  they 
showed  no  readiness  to  join  his  standard  t.  Shirzee 
Khan  was,  as  we  have  seen,  detached  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  Sumbhajee's  possessions,  and  the 
Munsubdars  alluded  to,  were  ordered  to  co-operate, 
but  it  is  not  ascertained  that  they  joined  him.  Shir- 
zee Khan,  after  penetrating  as  far  as  Waee,  was  at- 
tacked and  defeated  by  Humbeer  Rao,  the  Sena- 
puttee,  a  victory  dearly  purchased  by '  the  loss  of 
Humbeer  Rao  who  was  mortally  wounded  on  the 
occasion. j:  The  advantage  which  the  Mahrattas 
had  gained,  was  not  neglected  in  consequence  of 
this  misfortune,  several  of  their  detachments  push- 
ed forward,  and  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  open 
country  towards  Beejapoor.  Parties  of  Mahratta 
horse  made  their  appearance  at  Golcondah  during 
the  siege  $  of  that  place,  but  they  acted  with  no 

*  Mahratta  MSS. 

f  Original  lettere  in  the  possession  of  different  families. 

X  Mahratta  MSS.  $  Kbafee  Xhan. 
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vigour,  and  scarcely  caused  any  interruption  to  the 
operations.  The  most  important  diversion  which 
Sumbhajee  attempted,  was  by  sending  off  a  detach- 
ment to  the  Carnatic  under  the  orders  of  Kessoo 
Punt  Pingley,  the  late  Peishwa's  brother,  with  Sun- 
tajee  Ghorepuray  as  his  second  in  command.  ^ 

The  preconcerted  plan  was  to  unite  with  Hurjee 
Raja  Mahareek,  and  their  ultimate  design,  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  districts  in  the  upper  Carnatic, 
which  had  been  the  Jagheer  of  Shahjee,  and  were 
still  held  by  Venkajee,  from  whom  Sumbhajee  had 
received  neither  share  nor  tribute  since ,  his  acces- 
sion. But  on  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Ginjee, 
disputes  and  jealousies  arose  between  Kessoo  Punt 
and  his  nephew  Neloo  Punt ;  and  it  was  supposed, 
or  perhaps  given  out  by  the  latter,  that  Kessoo  Punt 
had  some  secret  orders  to  disposses  Huijee  Raja  of 
the  government,  f 

Venkajee,  whether  aware  of  this  Expedition,  or 
foreseeing  that  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  de- 
fend the  paternal  Jagheer,  was  at  this  time  in  treaty 
with  Chick  Deo  Raj,  Raja  of  Mysore,  for  the  sale 
of  Bangalore,  but  the  negotiation  having  become  a 
matter  of  notoriety,  the  Mahrattas  at  Ginjee  were 
intent  on  possessing  themselves  of  it  before  thetrans- 
fer  should  take  place,  and  the  Moghuls  became 
equally  desirous  of  anticipating  them.  The  dissen- 
sions which  prevailed  at  Ginjee,  which,  as  in  all 

*  Mahratta  MSS.  Such  of  my  readers  as  are  famifiar  with 
Mahratta  names,  will  have  some  difficulty  to  indentify  Kessoo 
Punt  Pingley,  with  Mr.  Orme's  Keisswa  Puntolo,  which  is,  it 
seems,  the  mode  of  pronouncing  the  name  by  the  natives  of  the 
Coromandel  coast. 

t  Mahratta  MSS. 
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Other  situations,  are  IJie  bane  of  active  service^  d^ 
lajed  the  Mahrattas.  Kasim  Khan  arrived  first; 
took  Bangalore  without  resistance,  and  sold  it  a  few 
days  afterwards  to  Chick  Deo  Raj,  for  three  lacks 
of  rupees,  the  same  sum  as  the  Raja  of  Mysore  had 
agreed  to  pay  to  Venkajec.  * 

Kessoo  Punt  and  Suntajee  Ghorepuray,  frustra- 
ted in  their  design  upon  Bangalore,  entered  the 
country  of  Mysore,  where  they  levied  contributions, 
and  remained  several  months,  but  made  no  perma- 
nent conquests,  and  after  hearing  of  the  fall  of  G(d- 
condah  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Moghuls, 
they  returned  in  the  end  of  the  year  to  Ginjee. 

Huijee  Raja,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of 
1688.  ^^  Moghuls  and  the  submission  of  the 
neighbouring  ofiSc»*s,  at  last  united  with 
Kessoo  Punt,  and  they  succeeded  in  possessing 
themselves  of  several  places,  but  a  large  body  of 
the  Moghul  troops  arriving  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  no  cordial  union  existing  among  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  they  were  compelled  to  relinquish  these  new 
acquisitions  and  retire  to  the  protection  of  their 
ferts  on  each  side  of  the  Paliar.  f 

Ouscotta^  another  of  the  oldest  Mahratta  posses^ 
sions  in  the  Camatic,  was  this  year  wrested  from 
Venkajee  by  the  Raja  of  Mysore,  which  might 
have  easily  been  prevented  by  the  aid  of  Sumbha* 
jee's  tro(^s,  but  where  Mahrattas  have  hereditary 
disputes^  they  can  seldom  be  induced  to  set  them 
aside,  even  in  behalf  of  their  common  interests. 
Their  power  in  the  Camatic  was  rapidly  deciin- 

•  Wilks.  t  Ormc- 


in^  and  if  their  strength  in  Maharashtra  had  not 
depended  on  causes  altogether  different  from  anjr 
thing  consolidated  or  regular,  Aurungzebe's  plans 
of  conquest  would  not  have  proved  visionary,  and 
the  Mahratta  name  must  have  speedily  sunk  into 
its  Ibrmer  obseurity. 

Sumbhajee  had  become  completely  caretess  of 
a}}  general  business,  he  ^>ent  his  time  between  Pa* 
naUa  and  Vishalgurh,  or  at  a  favoure  house  and 
garden  in  Sungumeshwur.  The  only  plan  on  ^hich 
be  seems  to  have  been  particularly  intent  in'  his 
present  state  of  imbecility,  was  coimected  with  his 
early  success,  and  during  his  lucid  intervals  he  was 
planning  the  capture  of  Goa,  but  failuf e  attended 
all  his  intrigues*  The  whole  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  Kuloosha,  and  the  time  of  the  minister  seems  to 
have  been  more  occupied  in  managing  his.  master's 
humours,  than  in  attending  to  the  important  busi- 
ness of  the  stat«.  Prince  Mohummud  Akber,  whose 
advice  and  inteUigence  bad  been  of  serx^ice  to 
Sumbhajeei,  became  disgusted  with  his  situation, 
and  after  the  fall  of  Beejapoor,  finding  he  had  no- 
thing to  hope  and  much  to  fear,  by  remainiiig 
longer  in  India,  obtained  Sumbhajee's  permission, 
hired  a  vessel  at  Rajapoor,^  commanded  by  an  £n^ 
Hahms^  withdrew^  to  the  court  of  Persia^  "where  he 
resided  for  twenty  years>  and  died  at  Ispahan  in 
I7O6. 

The  laxity  to  whieh  we  have  already  adverted, 
a&  having  taken  place  in  the  disci{!^ine  of  the 
Mahratta  army  soon  after  Si vajee's  death,  greatly 
increased  in  a  iew  years,  and  although  extremely 
detrimental  to  SumbhajeeV  resources  aa  head  of  an 
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organized  state,  it  had  a  wonderful  elBTect  in  ex- 
tending predatory  power,  for  every  lawless  man, 
and  every  disbanded  soldier,  whether  Mahomedan 
or  Mahratta,  who  could  command  a  horse  and  a 
spear,  joined  the  Mahratta  pafties,  and  such  adven- 
turers were  often  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  a  day. 
The  spirit,  which,  independent  of  every  other  cause, 
was  thus  excited  amongst  a  people  fond  of  money, 
and  disposed  to  predatory  habits,  can  easily  be  im- 
agined. The  multitude  of  horsemen  nurtured  by 
^former  wars,  were  already  found  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den on  a  regular  state,  and  no  resources  could  sup- 
port them.  The  proportion  of  the  best  troops 
which  was  retained  in  the  imperial  service,  would 
probably  have  soon  enabled  Aurungzebe  to  sup- 
press the  disorders,  commonly  attendant  on  Indian 
conquest,  had  thereJbeen  no  spirit  kindled  amongst 
the  Mahratta  people.  But  a  pride  in  the  conquests 
of  Sivajee,  their  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the 
forts,  the  skill  and  bravery  of  several  of  the  Mah- 
ratta leaders,  the  ability  and  influence  of  many  of 
t^e  Bramins,  and  lastly,  the  minds  of  the  Hindoo 
population,  aroused,  by  reports  of  the  odious  poll- 
tax,  to  jealous  watchfulness  on  the  tenderest  point, 
had,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already  enume- 
rated, excited  a  ferment  which  required  not  only 
vast  means,  but  an  entire  change  of  measures,  be- 
fore it  could  possibly  be  allayed. 

Aurungzebe  possessed  great  military  strength, 
and  pecuniary  resource;  he  also  had  considerable 
local  knowledge,  and  in  the  first  instance,  the  same 
power  of  confirming  or  withholding  hereditary 
rights,  as  his  predecessors  in  conquest.     Titles, 
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Munsubs,  and  Jagheers  were  frequently  bestowed, 
and  still  more  frequently  promised,  with  a  liberaliity 
greater  than  any  former  conqueror  had  shown;  but 
presumption,  jealousy,  and  bigotry  soon  deprived  him* 
of  many  of  those  advantages.  He  was  not  fully  aware 
of  the  strength  or  the  nature  of  predatory  power,  and 
instead  of  crushing  it  by  the  aid  of  the  establblied 
governments,  he  pulled  down  those  consituted  au- 
thorites  without  replacing  them ;  he  involved  him- 
sdf  with  enemies  on  every  side ;  he  discharged  the 
soldiery,  whom,  in  addition  to  his  own  troops,  he 
could  not  maintain,  and  thus  sent  armies  into  the 
field  against  himself.  He  supposed  that  he  was  not 
only  acquainted  with  the  details  of  arrangements  ne- 
cessary in  a  newly  conquered  country,  but  capable 
of  superintending  them;  he  placed  little  confidence 
in  his  agents,  whilst  he,  at  the  same  time,  employed 
Mahomedans  in  all  situations,  to  fill  which,  in  many 
itistances,  policy  and  humanity  alike  dictated  the 
selection  of  Hindoos.  The  confusion  and  disorder  ^ 
vHiich  ensued  could  not  be  tranquillized  by  the  em- 
peror's fancied  wisdom,  or  the  flattery  and  praises  of 
Ins  court  and  countrymen.  The  Mahrattas,  more 
e^ecially  the  Bramins,  are  not  a  people  so  easily 
dazzled  as  the  Mahomedans,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  very  short  time,  they  began  to  discover  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Moghuls. 
The  powerftd  Mankurees^,  Duflay,  Ghatgay, 

.  *  Mankuree  literally  means  a  great  man.  It  was  originally^ 
as  above  usedy  the  name  by  which  those  Mahrattas  who  had 
been  Munsubdars  under  the  old  Mahomedan  monarchies  in  the 
Deccan,  were^  and  still  are  distinguished.  Latterly,  however, 
it  was  assumed  by  evc^ry  Mahratta  at  the  head  of  ai  body  of 
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Manaj,  Nimbalkur,  &c:  during  the  ^egeofBeeja- 
poor,  hovered  about  the  Imperial  camp  until  the 
fall  of  the  capital,  when  they  withdrew  to  their 
Jagheer^  sending  their  Wukeels  with  humble  pro- 
fessions of  duty,  and  sometimes  attending  them* 
selves ;  but  from  this  time,  they  joined  plundering 
parties  of  their  own  countrymen,  or  subnutted  to 
the  Moghuls,  as  circumstances  invited  or  compell* 
j^d  them»    I'here  were  few  plunderers  independent 
of  Sumbhajee's  parties  or  some  Mankuree,  because 
the  Foujdar's-  troops  were  always  too  powerful  for 
commoa-  depredators.     A  few  PinMarees  *,  as  all 
not  belonging  to  Mahratta  parties  were  termed,^ 
appeared  about  Beder,  but  they  were  soon  suppress- 
ed, or  driven  to  join  the  Mahratta  standard.     No 
irregulars '  of  that  description  received  pay,  but 
were  frequently  taken  under  the  protection  of  some 
Mahratta  chief,  and  allowed  to  encamp  near  him» 
on  condition  of  presenting  frequent  nuzurs,  or  in 
other  words,  giving  up  a  part  of  their  plunder. 

The  Mankurees,    whilst  their  envoys  were  in 
• 

horse^  who  could  boast  of  beii^  a  JVutundar.  Man^panf  or 
rights  and  privileges,  are  words  in  the  mouth  of  every  Wutundar; 
^nd  these  rights  and  privileges,  which,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  talked  of  and  maintained,  an  Englishman  might  sup-^ 
pose  involved  the  safety  of  their  lives  and  propertieav  of  the 
iberty  of  the  subject  at  the  least,  are. very  often  merely  sli^t. 
forms  of  that  kind  of  respect  indicated  by  precedence  on  parti- 
cular occasions.  - 

*  About  the  borders  of  Maharashtra,  and  the  Camatic,  there 
are  a  number  of  Pindharees ;  they  cultivate  lands  in  time  of 
peace,  and  plunder  when  the  country  is  unsettled ;'  they  have, 
been  there  for  some  hundred  years ;  many  of  them  speak  Hin- 
d'oostanee,  and  call  themselves  Rajpoots. 
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the  imperial  <rainp  professing  '<  perpetual  obedience 
and  fideHtj  to  Aoningzebe  the  king  of  the  world/' 
frequently  sent  their  parties  to  plunder  the  Mog^ 
hul  districts ;  and  in  case  of  discoveryi  the  Bra- 
min  wukeel,  who  had  secured  the  patronage  of 
some  great  man  at  court  by  bribery,  was  ready  to 
answer  for,  or  excuse  the  irregular  conduct  of  his 
master's  followers.  The  Moghul  Foujdars  were 
instructed  ito  conciliate  the  Mahratta  chiefi  on 
condition  of  their  agreeing  to  serve  with  fidelity. 
The  chiefs. were  negociating  with  the  Foujdar;  their 
Wukeels  were  intriguing  at  court ;  their  own  vO« 
kges  were  secure;  and  their  followers,  under  the 
general  name  of  Mahrattas,  were  ravaging  some 
other  part  of  the  country. 

The  Moghul  officers  who  had  Jagheer  assignments 
ill  the  Deccan,  soon  found  that  they  could  raise 
"Very  little  revenue ;  their  corruption  was  increased 
by  poverty,  and  the  (Anders  who  had,  in  the  first 
instance,  plundered  their  districts  by  purchasing 
the  connivance  of  the  Foujdars,  bribed  the  Jag* 
heerdars  at  court  with  a  part  of  the  pillage. 

The  hereditary  rights,  and  the  family*  feiKib 
which  had  been  before  usefully  applied  as  an  m- 
strument  of  government,  now  became,  in  the  ge- 
neral confusion  of  this  period,  a  great  eause  of  in- 
creasing disorder.  The  intricate  nature  of  some 
of  the  hereditary  claims  in  dispute  and  the  inge-- 
nuity  of  Bramins,  who  were  always  the  managers,, 
made  every  case  so  plausible  that  the  officers  of  go- 
vernment found  little  d^culty  in  excusing,  or  at 
least  palliating  many  acts  of  gross  injustice  to 
which  they  scandalously  lent  themselves;    Thiis» 
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the  rightful  owners  had  often  gbod  reason  for  conf-^ 
plaint ;  they  absented  themselves  with  their  troops^ 
joined  the  plunderers,  and  when  induced  or  com^ 
pelled  to  come  in,  they  boldly  justified  their  be-^ 
haviour  by  the  injustice  they  had  suffered. 

When  an  hereditary  office  was  forfeited,  or  be-^ 
qame  vacant  in  any  way,  the  Moghul  government 
selected  a  candidate  on  whom  it  was  conferred ;. 
but  the  established  premium  of  the  exchequer  wa» 
upwards  of  six  and  a  half  years'  purchase,  or  pre^ 
cisely  651  per  cent  on  one  year's  emoluments,  one 
fourth  of  which  was  made  payable  at  the  time  o€ 
delivering  the  deeds,  and  the  remainder  by  instal- 
ments ;  but  besides  this  tax,  an  infinite  number 
of  fees  and  perquisites  were  exacted  by  the  clerks, 
all  which  lent  encouragement  to  confiscations  and 
new  appointments.  The  emperor  increasing  in 
years  was  soon  overwhelmed  in  mcnre  important 
cares  than  the  mere  details  of  business ;  his  minis^ 
ters  and  their  underlings  were  alike  negligent  and 
corrupt,  and  even  after  deeds  and  papers  were 
prepared,  years  elapsed  before  the  orders  they  con- 
tfdned  were  put  in  execution.  *  In  these  remarks 
we  have  both  recurred  to  events,  and  in  somo' 
degree  anticipated  the  consequences  of  those  that 

are  to  follow ;  but  such  is  a  correct  picture  of  the 
times  for  upwards  of  twelve  years  after  the  fall  of 

!Qeejapoor  and  Golcondah.    At .  the  end  of  that 

period,  the  effects  and  continued, growth  of  the 

*  The  account  of  the  Mate  of  the  country,  and  Aurungzebe's 
administration  at  this  period,  is  taken  from  Mahratta  manu- 
scripUi  original  Mahratta  and  Peisian  letters,  deeds  and  slate* 
meats,  iind  also  from  Khafee  Khan,  Im4  Scott's^  Deecan, 
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causeB  enumerated,  completely  undermined  the 
Mogfauls,  and  their  power  crumbled  like  the  aged 
and  still  splendid  fabric,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
repair,  but  which  a  few  revolving  seasons  must 
level  with  the  ground. 

Upwards  of  a  year  was  spent  by  the  emperor  at 

Be^apoor,   during   which,  success   attended  his 

arms  in  every  quarter,  and  nothing  in  Sumbhajee's 

upper  country,  except  the  strong  forts,  remained 

unsubdued.    The  Moghul  troops  had  pos- 

^^g  sessed  themselves  of  Tattora,  and  of  the 
range  of  forts  built  by  Sivajee,  between  that 
place  and  Panalla ;  and  Aurungzebe  was  now  pre^ 
paring  to  enter  on  a  regular  plan  for  reducing  the 
whole  of  the  forts,  being  in  his  opinion  all  that 
remained  to  complete  the  conquest  he  had  so  long 
meditated.  His  design,  however,  was  soon  par* 
tiaily  obstructed,  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  disease 
in  his  camp,  which  swept  off  numbers  of  his  troops, 
but  on  moving  to  Auklooj,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neera,  it  subsided.* 

About  this  period  the  attention  of  the  emperor 
was  attracted  to  the  £nglish,  and  in  consequence 
of  piradea  which  began  to  be  committed  by  in- 

*  The  disease  which  broke  out  in  Aurungsebe's  armjat  Bee- 
japoor,  is  mentioned  by  die  same  name  as  that  which  the  natives 
of  India  now  apply  td  the  spasmodic  cholera,  but  they  bore  no 
resemblance  to  each  other.  The  disease  was  epidemic,  and  be- 
fore it -attacked  the  oamp  with  such  Ticdeoce,  had  prevailed  for 
^ome  years  both  in  the  Deccan  and  in  Guzerat.  Khafee  Khan 
describes  it  as  commencing  by  a  slight  swelling  under  the  ear, 
the  arm-pit  or  groin,  attended  with  inflamed  eyes,  and  severe 
fever.  It  generally  proved  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  and  those  who 
did  recover,  beeame  wholly  or  partially  deaf  or  blind. 
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dividuals,  several  of  the  factories  bdooaging  to  the 
East  India  Company  were  seized*  Thb  was  no  luu 
common  measure  for  Aurungzebe  to  adopt  when 
any  of  the  Moghul  ships  were  taken,  and  he  moM 
than  once  threw  the  President  at  Surat  into  con* 
finement  On  the  present  occasion  the  Seedee 
was  ordered  to  drive  them  from  Bombay*  Yakoot 
Khan  made  a  descent  upon  the  island,  and  possessed 
himself  of  Mazagon,  Sion,  and  Mahim,  but  could 
make  no  imprc^ion  on  the  fort« .  The  attack,  how- 
ever^ continued,  until  the  English  appeased  Au- 
ruqgzebe,  by  the  usual  expedients  of  bribes  to  the 
xx>urtiers,  and  the  humblest  submission.  The  Seedee 
quitted  the  island,  after  he  had  remained  upcm  it 
.nearly  ^  yeai\ 

A^r  the  emperor's  arrival  at  Auklooj,  plunder- 
ing parties  of  M^rattas  were  frequently  heard  o^ 
but  intelligence  was  received  that  one  very  large 
body  had  a{q[>eared  near  Nassuck,  where  the  Mog- 
hul ti:oc^s  in  the  neighbourhood  were  not  sufficiasit 
to  oppose  them.  The  prince  Azim  Shah  was 
detached  with  an  anny  to  that  quarter;  a  con- 
sidecable  force .  under  Yeatikad  Khan,  the  son  of 
Aurungzebe's  prime  minister,  Assud  Khan,  was 
ordered  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  the  Concan ; 
and  Tukurrib  Khan^  an  active  partisan,  who  had 
been  a  di^tinguUhe^d  officer  under  the  unfortunate 
AbQU  Hoossein,  was  senjt  with  a  detachment  into 
the  district  of  K(4sqK)or,  of  which  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed Foujdar.  The  Moghul  troops  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  opejn  country  in  that  quarter^  but 
jthe  .Mahrattas  still  occupied  Panalla  ]sdth  a  3trQng 
jgparrisoOi    Tukurrib  Khan  haviog  jon  .his  arrival, 
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taken  pains  to  inform  himself  of  every  thing  in 
his  neighbourhood,  hearing  that'  Sumbhajee  spent 
his  time  at  Sungumeshwur,  entirefly  off  his  guard* 
conceived  the  bold  project  of  seizing  his  person. 

Having  procured  correct  intelligence,  and  guides 
well  acqusdnted  with  the  Ghauts  and  the  intricate 
windings  of  the  route,  he  chose  a  few  active  in- 
fantry, and  a  small  party  of  horse,  with  which, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  Ikhlass  Khan,  he  set  off 
from  Kolapoor  in  prosecution  of  his  enterprise.  He 
was  close  upon  Sungumeshwur  before  he  was  dis- 
covered, and  when,  at  last,  Sumbhajee's  Jasoose9 
ran  to  him  with  the  intelligence,  he  was  found  in- 
toxicated, and  told  them  he  would  cut  their  noses 
off  if  they  dared  to  bring  such  insulting  stories 
about  the  approach  of  Mussulmans  to  him. 

Ikhlass  Khan  had  given  little  time  for  warning ; 
he  dashed  on  at  the  head  of  a  small  party,  entered 
the  gate  of  the  Gurhee  before  the  Mahrattas  could 
dose  it,  cut  down  all  who  opposed  him,  and  thus 
secured  an  entrance  to  his  father. 

Most  of  Sumbhajee's  followers  saved  themselves 
by  a  precipitate  flight ;  the  few  that  remained,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  Kuloosha,  endeavoured  to 
defend  their  master,  but  Kuloosha  bdng  wounded 
by  an  arrow,  they  were  speedily  overpowered,  and 
&imbhajee,  although  he  attempted  disguise,  was 
discovered  by  some  valuable  ornaments  on  his  per-, 
son,  of  which  he  had  not  time  of  presence  of  mind 
to  divest  himself.  Besides  Kuloosha  there  were 
twenty^four  persons  taken  with  him.* 

*  Kbafet  Khan.    Mahratta  MSS. 
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.  Tukurrib  Khan  brought  his  prisoners  in  safety 
to  Kolapoor,  and  on  reporting  his  success,  was  dir 
rected  to  bring  them  under  a  strong  escort  to  the 
imperial  camp,  which,  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Tukurrib  Khan,  had  moved  up  the  Beema,  and 
cantoned  at  Tolapoor*,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Indooranee  river,  sixteen  miles  north-east  of 
Ppona. 

No  effort  was  made  to  rescue  Sumbhajee ;  the 
measures  of  his  favourite,  added  to  his  own  miscon- 
duct, had  rendered  them  both  deservedly  odious 
to  the  generality  of  his  subjects ;  and  even  had 
his  army  been  disposed  to  undertake  any  enterprise 
in  his  favour,  its  loose  and  disordered  state  would 
probably  have  prevented  the  attempt. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  imperial  camp,  they  were  bound  and 
exalted  upon  camels ;  Sumbhajee  was  deprived  of 
his  turban,  drums  and  all  sorts  of  noisy  music 
sounded  before  him,  and  countless  thousands  flock- 
ed  on  all  sides  to  see  his  entry  into  the  camp.  The 
prisoners  were  exhibited  before  Aurungzebe,  and 
afterwards  ordered  into  confinement,  previous  to 
their  final  sentence. 

Some  of  tlie  Moghul  nobility  suggested  the  pror 
pr|ety  of  sparing  the  life  of  Sumbhigee,  as  a  means 

*  This  Tillage,  originally  called  Nagurgaom,  is  said  to  hare 
been  named  Tolapoor,  or  the  place  of  weighing,  in  order  to  com- 
memorate Shahjee's  plan  of  weighing  Morar  Punt's  elephant, 
by  placing  him  on  a  boat,  marking  the  draught  of  water,  re- 
moving the  elephant,  replacing  his  weig^  with  stones,  aad 
weighing  them.  An  anecdote  preserved  in  every  Mahratta  ac- 
count of  him,  and  recorded  by  Colonel  Wilks. 
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of  inducing  hid  troops  to  sunrencj^r  the  forts ;  and 
Aurungzebe  also,  with  this  view, .  perhaps,  did  in- 
tend to  spare  him  conditionally.  But  Sumbhajee^ 
•roused  to  a*  sense  of  his  ^ituation^  stun^  with 
shame  and  remorse,  expected  and  mshed  for 
nothing  but  death,  and  made  use  of  every  epithet 
of  abuse  to  induce  some  rash  soldier  to  kill  hini» 
When  in  this  frame  of  mind,  Aurungzebe  sient  a 
p^i^ssage  offering  him  life  on  condition  of  his  be- 
coming a  Mussulman.  <<  Tell  tlie  emperor,"  said 
Sumbhajee,  '<  that  if  he  will  give  me  his  daughter 
I  will  become  a  Mussulman,"  and  concluded  his 
reply  by  an  invective  on  the  prophet 

No  words  more  insulting  than  that  speech  could 
be  used  to  a  Mahomedan.  The  emperor  enraged, 
determined  to  make  a  terrible  example  of  him }  he 
ordered  a  red  hot  iron  to  be  drawn  across  his  eyes, 
his  tongue  to  be  cut  out,  and  his  head  to  be  severed 
from  his  body. 

Sumbhajee,  in  exact  conformity  with  this  man- 
date, was  publicly  executed  in  the  camp  bazar  at 
Tolapoor,  about  the  beginning  of  August,  1689, 
togeUier  with  his  favourite  Kuloosha.*  The  Bra- 
min  minister,  however  unworthy  in  many  respects, 
has,  by  a  story  characteristic  of  the  invention  of 
Mahomedans,  and  by  the  hatred  of  some  of  the 
Mahrattas,  been  unjustly  accused  of  forming  a 
scheme  for  betraying  his  master. 

Sumbhajee's  character  has  been  sufficiently  de- 
picted and  scarcely  requires  a  summary.  He  in- 
herited some  military  virtue,  and  was  far  from  de- 

*  Mahratta  MSS.    Orme,  &c. 
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ficient  in  ordinary  ability;  but  dissipation,  vice, 
rashness,  and  cruelty^  completely  obscured  his  few 
good  qualities,  and  a  longer  life  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  greatly  encreased  jthe  catalogue  of 
his  crimes.  But  the  Mahratta  people,  though  for 
the  last  three  years  much  estranged  from  him, 
heard  of  the  murder  of  the  son  of  Sivajee  with  in- 
dignation, and  this  cruel  execution,  meant  to  strike 
the  leaders  with  terror,  aroused  their  vengeance 
without  alarming  their  fears. 
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raoM  A.  D.  1689,  to  a.  d.  1707* 

Raja  Ram. '^  Meeting  of  the  principal  Mahratta  leaders  at 
Raigurh.  •»  Raja  Ram  declared  regent  f  during  the  minority  of 
Sumbhqjee^s  son*  —  Important  consuUations,  in  ^ohich  Prilt' 
had  Neerajee  takes  a  conspicuous  part.  —  Siege  and  capture  qf 
Raigurh.  ^^The  son  and  mdato  ofSumbhajee  taken.  '^Merich 
and  PanaUa  taken.  —  Raja  Ram  Jlees  to  Ginjee  —  narrotoly 
escapes  f  being  intercepted '^  establishes  the  form  of  the  Court 
of  Sivajee  —  creates  the  rank  of  PrOee  Needhee. —  Suntqjee 
Ghorepuray  and  Dhunnqjee  Jadofw  sent  hack  to  Maharashtra. 
'^Rqja  Bam  ascends  the  throne.  -^Zoolfikar  Khan  sent  against 
Ginjee.  —  Siege  delayed.  —  Aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Deccan. 

—  Proceedings  qfRamchundur  Puni.  —  Origin  of  Ghas'dana. 
Rqjgurh  and  PanaUa  retaken. —  Proceedings  ofSuntajee  and 
Dhunnajee — and  of  Aurungzehe.  -^Ginjee  invested,  — -  Super' 
cession  ofZoolfikar  Khan^  bytheurrioal  ofKaum  Bukhsh.-^ 
Jealousies  to  which  it  gives  rise.  -*-  Aurungxebejixes  his  prind* 
pal  cantonment  at  Brimhapooree.  —  Portuguese  and  English. 

—  Suntajee  and  Dhunnajee  repair  to  the  Camatic  —  attack 
the  Moghulswith  great  success'^ a  truce — dissolved  by  the 
Emperor.  —  Si^e  qf  Gif^ee  re^emed.^^  Kasim  Khan^  with 
several  other  offtcers,  compelled  by  Suntqjee  to  surrender^  to* 
gether  toiih  their  troops. — Himmut  Khan  defeated  and  slain* 

—  Siege  of  Ginjee  pressed.  —  Raja  Ram  is  permitted  to 
escape. — Ginjee  taken.  —  Dissensions  amongst  the  Mahrattas, 
which  increase  in  consequence  of  the  deHth  of  the  Pritee  Need' 
hee.  —  A  sedition  obliges  Suntajee  Ghorepuray  tofieejrom  his 
awn  troops.'^  Satara  becomes  the  seat  iff  the  Mahratta  govern^ 
ment.  —  Changes  and  promotions.  —  Kmnhojee  Angria,  on 
the  death  of  Seedqjee  Goq/ur^  succeeds  to  the  command  of  the 
fleet. -^Suntajee  Ghorepuray  basely  murdered  by  Nagqjee 
Manay.'^Rqja  Ram  takes  the Jieid  with  a  very  large  army^^ 
plunders  the  country,  and  imposes  the  Chouth  in  Candeish, 
Gung4hureef  and  Berar^  leaving  qfficers  to  collect  it.  -»  Zooljl' 
kar  Khan  recalled  Jrom  the  Curnatic. —  New  plan  of  operas 
tions  -^  a  pursuing  and  abesieging  force.  —  Zoolfikar  Khan 
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attacki  and  pursues  Raja  Ram. — Emperor  takes  Wussuni-' 
gurh  —  invests  Satara —  description  of  its  defences'-^  its  siege 
and  surrender. —  Capture  ofPurlee*  —  Distress  of  the  Mog- 
hvl  armyf  in  consequenu  of  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon*  — 
Death  and  character  of  Raja  Ram — his  widoto  Tara  Bye 
assumes  the  regency.  —  Pureshram  Trimbuck  appointed  Pritee 
Needhee.^-  Mahrattas  under  Dhunnajee  JadotOf  and  minor 
chiefs.  -^  Description  of  a  body  ofMahratta  plunderers^  con* 
trasted  with  the  splendour  of  a  Moghul  camp.  —  Great  dc" 
XKLstations. —  State  of  the  Moghuls. —  Aurungzehe  perseveres 
in  his  plan  of  reducing  the  forts.  •»  General  devastation  and 
confusion.  — Weakness  of  the  Moghuls*  —  Pomer  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  —  its  nature.  —  Slate  qfjeding  in  the  country.  —  Mo» 
ghuls  make  overtures  Jor  an  accommodation  —  broken  qffl-^ 
Aurungzebe  quits  the  neighbourhood  of  Poona,  and  moves  to 
the  eastward.  —  Wakinkerah  besieged^  andJinaUy  reduced.  — 
Mahrattas  retaking  their  Jorts  —  they  attack  the  grand  army 
on  its  march.  —  Emperor  in  danger  of  being  taken*  —  Death 
and  character  of  Aurungzebe. 

Fhom  the  time  of  the  execution  of  Soyera  Bye, 
the  widow  of  Sivajee,  her  son  Raja  Ram  had  been 
confined  by  his  half-brother  Sumbhajee,  in  the  fort 
of  Raigurh.  This  confinement  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  more  -rigid  than  Sumbhajee  found  con- 
sistent with  his  own  security.  Raja  Ram  had  the 
free  use  of  the  fort,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  Sumbb^ee  married  him  to  two  others,  the 
<me  named  Tara  Bye,  the  other  Rajis  Bye ;  the  for- 
mer of  the  family  of  Mohitey,  the  latter  a  daughter 
of  Ohatgay  of  Kagul.  Raja  Ram  lived  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  Yessoo  Bye,  the  legitimate  wife  of 
Sumbhsgee,  who,  with  her  son  Sivajee,  resided  in 

Raigurh. 

On  the  nen^ns  of  Sumbhajee's  deaths  the 

^^'   principal  Mahratta  leaders  repaired  to  Rai- 

•     gurh,  when  it  was  determined  in.  consult- 
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ation  with  Yessbo  Bye^  that  Raja  Ram  should  be 
dedared  regent,,  during  the  minority  of  Si%'ajee, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Shao,  and  who 
was  then  entering  his  sixth  year.  At  this  council 
the  principal  pepple>  besides  the  parties  mentioned, 
were  Jenardin  Punt  Hunwuntay,  Priilhad  Neera- 
jee,  the  son  of  the  late  Nyadeish  Purdhan,  Ram- 
chundur  Punt  Bowreekur,  KhundooBullalChitnees, 
Mahadajee  Naik  Pansumbul,  Suntajee  Ghorepuray, 
Dhunnajee  Jadow,  and  Khundee  Rao  Dhabaray* 

Priilhad  Neerajee,  with  that  ascendancy  which 
superior  minds  acquire  in  times  of  real  d^culty^ 
took  the  lead  in  the  consultations  of  this  important 
assembly.  They  planned  their  measures  with  wis« 
dom,  unanimity,  and  firmness.  They  took  a  full 
view  of  the  power,  and  the  preparations  of  Aurung- 
zebe.  They  calculated  their  means  of  resistance, 
and  saw,  without  dismay,  a  public  treasuiy  ex* 
hausted,  the  laxity  of  all  discipline,  die  unprovided^ 
state  of  the  forts,  and  even  the  probability  of  their 
being  reduced.  Their  first  endeavours,  therefore, 
were  directed  to  lay  in  provisions  in  the  forts,  and 
to  keep  the  garrisons  as  complete  as  possible.  Tlie 
regulation  of  Sivajee,  which  gave  the  troops  com* 
posing«  the  garrisons,  •  a  perpetual  and  hereditary 
subsistence  from  lands  dependant  on  the  forts,  wair 
of  infinite  importance  at  this  period.  Orders  were 
immediately  issued  to  preserve  these  institutions 
carefully;  and  the  commanders  of  the  forts,  in 
addition  to  being  warned  to  lay  in  as  much  grain 
aa  possible,  were  particulariy  enjoined  to. observe' 
the  orders  for  .cutting  and  stacking  the  grass  oP 
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the  |>astiireJands  under  the  protectimi  of  the  forts, 
so  as  to  preserve  subsistence  -for  the  horse,  when 
forage  in  more  accessible  parts  might  not  be  pro- 
curable. A  wise  precaution  of  Sivajee,  which 
had  ahready  proved  useful  during  the  time  of 
Sumbhajee. 

It  was  resolved  that  Raja  Ram  should  move 
about  from  place  to  place,  along  the  line  of  forts 
fr(Hn  Raigurh  to  Vishalgurh ;  but,  in  order  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  the  Moghuls,  to  make  none 
of  them  his  fixed  residence ;  and  should  it  be  found 
ynsafe  for  him  to  remain  in  Maharashtra,  it  was 
setded  that  he  should  quit  the  country,  and  re- 
pair to  Ginjee,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

Yessoo  Bye  and  her  son  remained  in  Raigurh, 
and  the  family  of  Raja  Ram  retired  to  Vishalgurii.. 
The  Mahratta  chiefs  were  to  act  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, but  to  keep  most  of  their  horse  for 
the  present  at  no  great  distance  from  the  person  of 
Riga  Ram* 

The  Moghul  besieging  force,  under  Yeatikad 
Khan,  destined  for  the  Concan,  could  not  enter 
that  country  before  the  fair  season.  The  first  place- 
attacked  was  Raigurh ;  but  the  Moghuls,  thouglr 
assisted  by  the  Seedee,  made  littie  progress  for 
several  months,  till  a  discontented  Mahratta^. 
named  Sooryajee  Peesal,  who  had  served  in  the 
army  of  Sivajee,  joined  Yeatikad  Khan,  and  en- 
gaged to  bring  a  body  of  choice  Mawulees,  pro- 
vided he  should  be  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  them,  and  obtain  the  Khan's  assistance  in  get- 
ting possession  of  the  hereditary  rights  of  Desh^ 
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mookh  of  Waee,  to  which  he  pretended  a 
^*i>*  claim.  These  conditions  being  accepted^ 
Peesal  perfonned  his  part  of  the  agreement^ 
and  the  early  surrender  of  the  fort  was  principally 
ascribed  to  his  exertions.  Peesal  accompanied 
Yeatikad  Khan,  and  the  Seedee  had  several  of  his 
ancient  possessions  restored  to  him. 

The  widow  of  Sumbhajee  and  her  son,  Sivajee, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Yeatikad  Khan ;  they  were 
conveyed  to  camp,  where  the  Khan  was  received « 
with  particular  distinction,  and  honored  witii  the 
title  of  Zoolfikar  Khan.  Yessoo  Bye  and  her  son 
found  a  friend  in  Begum  Sahib,  the  daughter  of 
Aurungzebe,  and  the  emperor  himself  became 
partial  to  the  boy,  whom  he  named  Sahoo,  an 
appellation  which  pronouncing  it  Shao,  he  ever 
after  chose  to  retain. 

Afler  the  capture  of  Raigurh,  detachments  from 
Ibe  grand  army  advanced  to  Merich  and  PanaUa, 
which  Were  surrendered  to  the  Moghuls,  and  Raja 
Ram  was  now  advised  to  make  good  his  way  to 
Ginjee  as  soon  as  possible,  before  his  plan  of  re- 
tiring there  should  be  suspected.  As  preliminaiy 
arrangements,  he  had,  by  the  advice  of  Prillhad 
Neerajee,  adopted  the  precaution  of  appointing 
Neeloo  Punt  Moreishwur  to  his  father's  situation 
of  Peishwa }  a  measure  which  secured  Ginjee  in 
his  interests.  The  command  of  Vbhalgurh,  Rang, 
na,  and  aU  the  forts,  with  full  and  complete  powers 
of  government  in  the  old  provinces,  was  confided 
to  Ramchundur  Punt  Bowreekur,  with  the  title 
of  Hookmnt-punah.  Under  him  was  placed 
Pureshram  Trimbuck^  a  Bramin,  who^  from  the 
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bumble  situation  of  hereditary  Koolkurniee  of  Kin-* 
neye,  had  brought  himself  into  notice,  and  had 
]given  proofs  of  intelligence  and  spirit  Seedojee 
Goojur,  dignified  with  the  title  of  Surkheil,  was 
intrusted  with  the  general  command  of  the  fleet, 
the  superintendence  of  the  maritime  ports,  and 
the  defence  of  the  coast.  His  second  in  conmiand 
was  a  Mahratta,  named  Kanhdjee  Angria,  whose 
iadier,  Tookajee  Angria,  had  early  distinguished 
himself  in  Sivajee's  fleet.  The  foresight  of  PriUhad 
Neerajee,  had  also  been  the  means  of  opening  a 
correspondence  with  all  the  principal  Mankurees, 
which,  although  it  did  not  immediately  induce 
tliem  to  make  common  cause  against  the  Moghuls, 
directed  their  inclinations  to  that  end. 
'  Mahadajee  Naik  Pansumbul,  an  old  man  who 
had  great  weight  with  the  Sillidars  of  the  country, 
"W^s  appointed  Senaputtee,  and  left  in  Maharashtra. 
At  his  recommendation,  the  difierent  leaders  dis- 
persed their  horse  amongst  the*  villages,  with  di- 
rections to  assemble  at  such  place,  and  by  such 
signal  as  might  afterwards  be  made  to  them  by  the. 
Senaputtee,  and  that  all  their  friends,  brethren, 
and  connections  should  join  the  Bhugwa  Jenda 
wherever  it  might  appear. 

After  shewing  himself  in  his  diflferent  forts,  Raja 
Ram  joined  his  confidential  friends  at  Rangna, 
ready  to  prepare  for  flight  Having  disguised 
themselves  as  Lingait  Banians,  they  proceeded  to 
Soonda,  and  thence  across  the  country,  towards 

'*  The  orange  standard  of  the  Mahrattas.  Thiscolour,  aa, 
already  mentioned,  is  sacred  to  Mahdeo,  and  the  flag  carried 
r^igtooB  as  wdl  as  tnilitary  feeling  along  with  it.    ' 
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the  opposite  coaat.  The  party  of  Raja  Ram  on 
this  occasion,  consisted  of  twenty-fiv^  persoDSf  und 
amongst  them  are  found  the  names  of  Prillhad 
Neerajee,  Suntsgee  Ghorepuray,  Dhunnajee  Ja^ 
dow,  and  Khundee  Rao  Dhabaray.  Although  the 
plan  was  well  concerted,  Aurungzebe  got  intelli'^ 
gence  of  the  Rajti's  flight,  and  immediate. orders 
were  sent  to  Kasim  Khan,  Foujdar  in  the  Beejapoor 
Carnatic,  to  intercept  him»  Similar  orders  were 
transmitted  by  Kasim  Khan  to  his  friends,  and 
Raja  Ram  was  in  great  jec^ardy  in  the  neigh-i 
bourhood  of  Bangalore,  .where  the  slight  circum- 
stance of  having  his  feet  washed  by  a, servant,  first 
attracted .  attention.  The  wary  observation  of 
Khundoo  BuUal  discovered  .that  there  was  a  plan 
for  arresting  the  whole  party,  and  to  disappoint 
the  scheme,  Khundoo  Bullal  with  the  majority  of 
the  party,  remained  cooking  their  victuals,  whilst 
Raja  Ram,  Suntajee  Ghorepuray,  and  Dhunnajee 
Jadow  went  ofi*  by  one  route,  and  Prillhad  Neerajee 
with  Khundee  Rao  Dhabaray  travelled  by  another. 

Khundoo  Bullal  and  his  companions  were  taken, 
as  had  been  foreseen :  they  were  examined,  con- 
fined, and  beaten  to  extort  confession,  but  on  their 
firmly  persisting  in  a  preconcerted  story,  and 
denying  all  knowledge  of  any  fugitives  from  Mah- 
arashtra, they  were  released,  and  finally  joined 
Raja  Ram,  who,  with  the  others,  had  reach^ 
Ginjee  in  safety. 

The  first  news  they  heard  from  Maharashtra, 
was  the  death  of  Mahadajee  Naik,  the  Senaputtee : 
this  event,  although  it  disconcerted  their  measures 
for  the  time,  was  fortunate  for  the  Mahratta  cause, 

VOL.  I.  B  B 
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as  it  brougiit  Suntajee  Ohorepuray  into  iininediaKte 
power,  an  officer  of  inuch  greater  ability'  and  enter- 
prize. 

The  primary  care  of  Raja  Ram  was  to  establish 
^  ^ourt  on  the  plan  of  his  father,  which,  though  at 
first  little  more  than  nominal,  was  of  much  import- 
ance in  giving  consequence  to  his  party. 

The  Purdhans  now  appointed  were  as  follow : 
Ist,  Neeloo  Punt  Moreishwur,  Peishwa  j  2d,  Jenar- 
<lin  Punt  Hunwuntay,  Amat;  Sd,  Shunkrajee 
Mulhar,  Suchew;  4th,  Ramchundur  Trimbuck 
Poonday,  Mufatree;  5th,  Suntajee  Ghorepuray, 
Senaputtee  ;  6th,  Mahadajee  Gudadhur,  Somunt ; 
7th,  Neerajee  Rowjee,  Nyadeish;  8th,  Sreekur- 
acharya.  Pundit  Rao. 

The  appointment  of  Peishwa  having  been  pre- 
viously filled,  and  Prillhad  Neerajee  continuing 
the  soul  of  their  cause,  a  new  rank  was  instituted 
which  raised  him  above  the  Purdhans,  by  the  title  of 
Pritee  NeedheCj  literally  meaning  the  Ukeness  or 
•representative  of  the  Raja  himself.  Althoi^h 
Prillhad  Neerajee  was  fond  of  titles  and  show,  a 
*taste  which  he  probably  acquired  when  envoy  on 
the  p&rt  of  Sivajee  at  the  court  of  Golcondah,  the 
dignity  conferred  upon  him  was  entirely  unsolicit- 
ed. Suntajee  Ghorepuray,  now  the  oldest  repre- 
sentative of  the  Kapsee  family,  besides  the  nmk 
of  Senaputtee,  was  further  dignified  with  some,  ad- 
ditions to  his  hereditary  titles,  and  styled  Hindoo 
'Rao  Mumhikut-Mudar.  He  was  also  intrusted 
with  a  new  standard  called  the  Jitree  Putka,  or 
Golden  Pennon  ;  and  in  imitation  of  the  Imperial 

iifiicers  of  the  highest  rank,  he  was  authorized  to 

38 
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beat  the  nobut  or  large  dniniy  and  assume  various 
other  insignia.  Dhunnajee  Jadow  got  the  title  of 
Jeysing  Rao,  and  in  consequence  of  the  demise  of 
Mahadajee  Naik,  both  Suntajee  and  Dhunnajee 
were  sent  back  to  Maharashtra  <*to  xsoUect  men. 
and  plunder  the  Moghuls."  * 

Raja  Ram  was  formally  seated  on  the  throne  t, 
and  the'  new  court  began  to  exercise  all  the  forms 
pf  government.  Gold  bangles,  clothes,  shawls, 
and  letters  announcing  the  event,  were  secretly 
forwarded,  and  pompously  presented  to  all  the 
principal  Hindoos  throughout  Maharashtra  t,  and 
what  is  very  remarkable,  Enams,  Jagheers,  &c«  in 
the  Mahratta  country,  then  in  actual  possession  of 
the  Moghuls,  and  places  which  never  had  belonged 
to  his  predecessors  were  profusely  bestowed,  but 
few  of  them  were  confirmed  §  by  Raja  Ram,  or 
Shao,  after  they  had  obtained  control  over  the 
territory  which  the  Raja  thus  pretended  to  alienate. 
Unsubstantial,  however,  as  such  gifts  were,  they 
had  the  effect  (^strengthening  his  cause,  of  keeping 

• 

«  Mahratta  MSS. 

I  Some  of  the  Mahrattas,  jealous  of  the  right  of  the  elder 
branchy  do  not  admit  that  Raja  Ram  ever  sat  on  the  throne. 
They  say  that  he  sat  on  the  Gadee,  or  cushion,  merely  as  re- 
gent, .holding  the  powers  of  the  state  in  trust  for  his  nephew, 
3hao,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Moghul  camp,  - 

i  Mahratta  MSS.    Khafee  Khan. 

§  In  the  course  of  my  official  duties,  after  the  late  conquest 
of  Maharashtra,  I  have  had  some  of  these  very  deeds,  which 
netthor.  Raja  Ram,  nor  any  of  his  successors  admitted,  pre- 
sented, in  hopes  that  they  would  be  recognised  by  the  British 
government* 

B  B  2 
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alive  an  interest  in  it,  and  of  drawing  numbers  of 
persons  to  Ginjee. 

Arungzebe,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  these 
I6*9i!  proceedings,  detached  Zoolfikar  Khan  with 
a  large  army  into  the  Camatic,  vainly 
hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to  strike  off  this  last 
head' of  die  Mahratta  power;  but  the  hydra  had 
lost  none  of  its  vigour  ;  parties  under  the  name  of 
Mahrattas,  though  they  may  have  been  discharged 
horsemen  from  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah,  were 
this  season  plundering  at  Nassuck,  Bheer,  and 
Beder  at  the  same  time  ^  whilst  hundreds  of  horse, 
that  had  shared  in  the  campaigns  of  Sivajee,  were 
flocking  to  Suntajee  Ghorepuray  and  Dhunnajee 
Jadow,  the  oldest  and  most  popular  leaders  among 
them.  The  want  of  funds  was  greatly  felt  by  Sun- 
tajee in  his  attempts  to  organize  a  force  on  the  old 
system,  which  he  never  was  able  fully  to  eflfect,  but 
Ramchundur  Punt  gave  him  every  aid  in  his  power,* 

In  the  exposed  state  of  the  Payeen  Ghaut,  as 
Prillhad  Neerajee  considered  that  Suntajee  and 
Dhunnajee  could  give  more  effectual  aid  to  Ginjee 
by  remaining  in  Maharashtra^  he  engaged  a  Maho- 
medan  officer,  formerly  in  the  service  of  Beejapoor, 
to  attempt  some  opposition  on  the  approach  of  the 
Moghuls.  The  attempt  was  made,  although  un- 
successfully, and  the  officer  in  question  afterwards 
joined  the  Moghuls. 

In  Zoolfikar  Khan's  army  there  were  a  number 
of  MahrattaSf  both  in  the  cavalry  and  in&ntry,   la 

*  Mahratta  MSS, 


the  latter  were  the  same  body  of  Mawulees  that* 
had  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Raigurh*,  and 
among  the  former  there  were  two  of  the  relations 
of  Raja  Ram,  Gunnajee  and  Ranoojee  Sirkay, 
who  having  deserted  to  the  Moghids  when  Annajee 
Dutto  was  executed,  had  attained  commands,  and 
were  esteemed  good  officers.  The  second  in  com- 
mand to  Zoolfikar  Khan  in  this  army,  was  Daood 
Khan  Punnee  t,  a  Deccan  officer  of  some  repute,* 
but  notoriously  addicted  to  drinking.  The  fort  of 
Ginjee  consists  of  several  contiguous  hills,  strongly 
fortified,  and  is  many  miles  in  circumference.  The 
Moghuls  never  considered  an  army  capable  to  un- 
dertake a  regular  siege»  unless  sufficiently  large 
to  surround  the  place  invested,  and  completely  ob- 
struct communication*  Zoolfikar  Khan,  finding 
his  force  inadequate  for  thia  purpose,,  after  he  had 
commenced  some  works,  represented  that  a  re-in- 
forcement  was  necessary,  and  until  it  should  arrive, 
he  left  a  detachment  at  Ginjee,  and  undertook  an 
expedition  to  the  southwards  where  he  levied  con* 
tributions  both  from  the  Rajas  of  Tanjore  and 
Trichinopoly. 

But  this  requisition  for  troops  was  not  immedi- 
ately complied  with;  the  Deccan  was  far  from  being 

*  By  the  proceedUngs  ef  a  Punehajet  respecting^  the  Desh- 
mookhee  of  Waee,  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Shao, 
which  may  be  considered  a  very  authentic  and  useful  manu- 
script, and  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Hindoo  Deshmookh, 
It  appears,  that  Peesaly  the  Mawulee  commander,  came  over 
to  Raja  Ram,  during  the  siege  of  Gingee,  but  failing  after- 
wards in  obtaining  all  he  wished,  again  rejoined  Aurungzebe, 
and  became  a  Mussulman  to  gain  his  end. 

t  I  believe  he  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Nabob  of  Kurnoul. 
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in  that  state  which  made  it  easy  for  Aurungzebe  to 
spare  large  re-inforcements,  without  running  great 
risk  of  having  the  whole  country  in  a  state  of  in^* 
surrection.  The  depredations  of  the  Naik  of  Wak- 
inkerah  had  become  so  troublesome,  that  an  army, 
under  the  prince  Kaum  Bukhsh  and  Roh  Oolah 
Khan,  was  ordered  to  destroy  his  town ;  but  they 
were  obliged  to  besiege  it,  and  came  ill-prepared 
to  overcome  the  defence  which  was  maintained 
against  them.  • 

Ramchundur  Punt  was  as  useful  in  Ma- 
1692.  harastra,  as  the  Pritee  Needbee  at  Ginjee; 
he  had  an  excellent  second  in  Pureshram 
Trimbuck.  who  used  great  exertion*  in  restoring 
the  arrangements  of  the  forts,  and  giving  spirit  and 
zeal  to  the  garrisons.  Ramchundur  moved  from 
place  to  place,  but  fixed  his  principal  residence  at 
Satara,  where  by  the  aid  of  his  head  carcoon, 
Shunkrajee  Narrain  Gaudekur,  lie  not  only  attend- 
ed to  every  military  disposition,  but  regulated  the 
revenue,  and  established  some  order  in  the  coun- 
try. He  had  raised  troops  of  his  own,  and 
had  cut  off  several  straggling  parties  of  the  Mo- 
ghuls,  before  Suntajee  and  Dhunnajee  returned ; 
but  when  they  joined  him,  Ramchundur  proposed 
a  plan  for  surprising  the  Foujdar  at  Waee^  to  which 
Suntajee,  greatiy  pleased  t,  immediately  consented^ 
took  the  Foujdar  with  all  his  troops  prisoners,  and 
established  a  Mahratta  Thanna  in  the  place.    The 

*  Khafee  Khan,  and  Scott's  Deccan. 

^  It  is  not  known  what  was  the  stratagem  proposed  which 
pleased  Suntajee  so  much,  and  which  he  executed  so  success- 
fulJy. 


8UNTAJ|:£   AND   DHUKNAJEE.  3?^ 

mere  presence  of  SuEt^jee  and  Dbuna^tje^  animat- 
ed Ramchundur's  followers,  and  he  incited  his  conn^ 
manders  to  follow  their  example.  He  sent  theni 
out  to  make  their  established  cdlections,^  ^s  tl^e 
Chouth  wad  Surdeshmookbee  were  termed,  from  the 
Moghul  territory ;  and  as  they  became  encouraged 
by  success,  his  officers  added  a  third  contribution, 
for  themselves,  under  the  head  of  Ghas-dana  or 
forage-money.  In  ^his  manner  a  distinct  army  wa^ 
raised,  of  which  the  principal  leaders  were  Powari^ 
Thorat  and  Atowlay.  The  commanders  received 
honorary  presents  and  rewards  from  court,  the  title 
of  Wiswas  Rao  was  conferred  on  Powar«  Dinker 
Rao  on  Thorat,  and  Shun^sher  Buhadur  pn  Atowlay^ 
Ramcbundur  was  particularly  parti^  tp  the  MahT 
ratta  dhungttrs^  or  shepherds,  a  great  number  of 
whom  served  among  his  troops,  md  many  of  the 
ancestors  of  tho^e  who  afterwards  became  great 
chiefs  in  the  empire,  b^^ii  their  career  und^^r 
Ramcbundur  Punt 

Shunkrf^ee  Narrain^  hitherto  known  as  an  a^ 
carcQon,  had  received  <pharg9  of  the  Wae^  distrjipt, 
and  had  retake  R;ijgurh,  which*  after  the  fall  of 
Raiguiii,  had  bem  i^ubrr endered  to  the  Moghuls-  A 
stiU  more  important  ^erviG)e  wa^  performed  by  Pu- 
reshram  Trimbudc,  who  iurpriiS€d  and  retook  Pa- 
nalla. 

SuDta^ee  headed  ai^pjther  attack  on  the  Moghul 

officer  stationed  nmr  Meriph,  9gain4t  whom  hp  wa^ 

as  fliiccessfiil  as  at  Waee,  and  Ramcbundur,  iq  con* 

sequeiice»  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  iq  hiiPi^ 

gave  him  a  grant  pf  the  Deshmook]iA§  of  Merich. 

As  soon  as  Suntajee  and  Dhunnajee  had  C9)l??ted 
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a  sufficient  body  of  troops,  mindful  of  their  object 
of  effecting  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Ginjee,  they 
made  their  appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  Goda- 
very,  which  was  the  only  part  of  the  country,  where 
scarcity,  from  one  cause  or  other,  did  not  prevail. 
They  there  plundered  and  destroyed  every  thing, 
and  cut  off  several  of  the  Moghul  convoys  coming 
from  Hindoostan.  Parties  were  soon  sent  against 
them ;  but  Aurungzebe  found  that  he  had  not  <»*- 
dinary  freebooters  to  suppress ;  instead  of  fleeing 
from  his  detachments,  they  defeated  three  of  them 
successively,  took  the  commander  each  time  priso- 
ner, and,  according  to  a  rule  invariably  observed 
by  Suntajee,  exacted  a  large  ransom  before  they 
would  grant  their  release.  This  system  was  ac* 
cording  to  Sivajee's  general  rule,  but  contrary  to 
his  practice ;  for  he  took  a  pride  in  releasing  great 
men,  although  he  always  made  what  he  could  by 
the  middling  class  of  prisoners.  Suntajee  conform- 
ed to  Sivajee's  discipline  as  far  as  was  practicably 
and  was  particular  in  obtaining  security  for  the  good 
conduct  of  his  followers,  always  preferring  Mah- 
ratta  Wutundars  to  any  other  class  of  men.  Dhun- 
najee  Jadow  was  not  so  strict  nor  so  good  an  officer 
as  Suntajee,  but  he  was  a  more  popular  leader.  * 
Whilst  they  were  thus  spreading  their 
^^  .ravages  to  the  northward^  Aurungzebe 
shifted  his  encampment  on  the  banks  of  the 
Beema^  apparently  undecided  with  respect  to  hia 
future  operations.  He  at  last  resolved  to  support 
Zoolffi^ar  Khan,  and,  at  all  events,  reduce  Ginjee. 

^  *  Mahratta  MSS.,  partly  confinned  by  Khafee  Khan  and 
Scott's  Deccan. 
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The  prince  Kaum  Bukhsh,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  prime  minister,  Assud  Khan,  was  destined  for 
this  service.  He  was  directed  to  leave  Roh  Oollah 
Khan  at  Wakinkerah,  the  siege  of  which  was  after- 
wards abandoned,  and  move  on  the  route  to  Gin- 
jee,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  Assud  Khan  with 
a  large  army*  On  approaching  the  Payeen  Ghaut 
parties  of  horse  made  their  appearance,  and  by 
skirmishing  delayed  their  advance,  but  they  final- 
ly sat  down  before  the  place  and  invested  it 

Zoolfikar  Khan,  on  being  deprived  of  the 
16^.  <^o™™8i^d  by  the  arrival  of  the  prince,  was  ex- 
ceedingly mortified,  and  even  Assud  Khan» 
after  the  late  success  of  his  son  at  Raigurh,  consi- 
dered the  supercession  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
peror, particularly  as  it  was  well  known  that  it  had 
been  brought  about  by  Joudpooree  ^,  the  prince's 
mother,  and  the  favourite  wife  of  Aurungzebe. 

The  Mahratta  ministers,  who,  like  all  Bramins^ 
are  ever  on  the  watch  for  such  opportunites,  speedi- 
ly turned  this  jealousy,  which  they  foresaw  would 
prove  reciprocal,  to  their  own  advantage.  They 
courted  both,  but  diey  first  gained  Zoolfikar  Khan, 
who  entered  into  a  secret  compact  with  Raja  Ram 
forthe  purpose  of  obstructing  the  prince's  measures, 
which  he  did,  either  by  thwarting  his  plans^  where 
the  execution  depended  on  himself,  or  by  preparing 

*  I  had  fidlcQ  into  the  mistake  of  my  predecessors,  by  wri- 
ting the  name  Oudepooree ;  but  I  leant  from  my  friend  Major 
Tody  the  best  authority  for  information  respecting  the  Rajpoots, 
that  she  was  not  a  princess  of  Oudepoor,  but  of  Eishengurh,  a 
minor  diyision  of  Joudpoor ;  and  that  the  name,  by  which  she 
was  known,  was  Joudpooree* 
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twenty  thousand  horse,  Suntajee  passed  to  the  west 
of  the  grand  camp  by  the  Satara  road,  pushed  on 
towards  the  Camatic,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  within 
a  certain  distance  of  Ginjee,  detached  about  one 
third  of  his  troops,  under  Dhunnajee  Jadow,  who, 
making  rapid  marches,  brought  the  first  news  of 
his  approach,  by  attacking  some  of  the  Moghul 
posts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  f(Mt.    Orders 
were  immediately  issued  to  the  different  small  di- 
visions to  concentrate  and  form  larger  bodies  to 
the  right  and  left ;  but  the  Moghuls,  always  slow 
to  obey,  were  not  aware  of  the  activity  of  the 
iiorse  that  now  attacked  them,  whilst  Dhunnajee, 
assisted  both  by  troops  and  signals  from  the  fort, 
cut  in  upon  them  and  did  great  execution  before 
the  manoeuvre  ordered  could  be  executed.  * 

Suntajee  Ghorepuray,  with  less  haste,  brought  on 
the  main  body  of  Mahrattas*  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Covrepauk  he  was  opposed  by  the  Foujdar,  Ali 
Murdan  Khan,  with  a  considerable  army,  but  the 
JFoujdar  was  speedily  routed,  the  whole  of  his  bag- 
gage and  camp-equipage  plundered,  and  he  him- 
self^ on  his  flight  towards  the  camp  at  Ginjee,  was 
overtaken,  made  prisoner,  and  released  for  a  high 
xansom. 

The  victorious  JVf  ahrattas,  with  their  usual  ac- 
tivity when  successful,  beat  in  the  Moghul  outposts 
in  every  direction ;  destroyed  their  foragers,  and 
so  completely  cut  off  their  communications,  that 
neither  supplies  nor  intelligence  could  reach  them. 
Reports  of  the  emperor's  illness  and  death  were 
industriously  circulated  by  the  Mahrattas,   who 

*  Scott's  Deccan.    Khafee  Khan.    Maliratta  MSS. 
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then  made  overtures  to  Kaiim  Bukhsh,  and  pro'* 
posed  to  make  him  emperor.  The  prince  either 
listened  to  their  proposals,  or,  at  all  events,  Assud 
Khan,  and  his  son,  affected  to  believe  that  he  did» 
and  they  determined  on  placing  him  under  re- 
straint The  Mahrattas,  apprized  of  what  was 
going  forward,  taking  advantage  of  the  bustle  and 
dissension,  which  the  circumstance  naturally  creat- 
ed in  the  Moghul  camp,  attacked  and  harassed  them 
with  additional  vigour.  The  personal  troc^s  of 
Kaum  Bukhsh  refused  to  fight,  all  became  alarm 
and  uproar ;  at  last  the  Moghuls  burst  their  cannon, 
abandoned  their  batteries,  and  were  in  turn  be- 
sieged in  their  lines. 

Whilst  in  this  situation,  and  in  great  distress  for 
supplies,  a  truce  was  proposed ;  from  which  party 
it  originated  seems  uncertain,  but  the  probability 
is,  that  it  came  from  the  Moghuls ;  an  agreement; 
however,  was  concluded  between  Assud  Khan 
and  Suntajee.  The  Moghuls  were  to  be  permitted 
to  retire  to  Wandewash  unmolested,  and  to  remain 
until  Assud  Khan  should  receive  a  reply  from  the 
emperor,  according  to  which,  it  was  stipulated 
that  he  should  abide.** 

Aurungzebe,  foreseeing  all  the  consequences  of 
this  ill-advised  proceeding,  immediately  ordered 
Assud  Khan  and  the  prince  (o  the  presence^  moved 
with  the  grand  camp  to  Beejapoor,  and  directed 
Zoolfikar  Khan  to  prosecute  the  wan 

But  the  siege  of  Ginjee  was  not  immediately  re* 
newed.  The  Mahrattas  were  accused  of  not  having 

•  Scott's  Depcan.    Mahratta  MSS. 
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unsuccessful  attempt  to  relieve  Dodairee  and  the 
son  of  Khan  Jehan  Buhadur,  being  at  his  own 
request,  re-enforced  from  the  grand  camp  by  an 
army  sufficient  to  cope  ivith  the  Mahrattas,  pro- 
ceeded in  search  of  Suntajee.  He  was  soon  found. 
The  Mahrattas,  on  being  vigorously  charged  on 
the  plain,  fled,  and  Himmut  Khan  pursued  the 
fugitives,  until  they  had,  according  to  Mahratta 

custom,  drawn  him  into  difficult  and  broken  ground, 
when  they  turned  round,  attacked  in  their  usual 
desultory  manner,  killed  Himmut  Khan,  totally 
defeated  his  army,  and  plundered  his  baggage. 

Suntajee  retiring  towards  Ginjee,  was  attacked 
by  Zoolfikar  Khan,  and  pursued  to  a  considerable 
distance.  When  the  latter  turned  to  resume  the 
siege,  Suntajee  attended  him  a  march  in  the  rear.* 
This  manoeuvre  is  not  unusual  with  Mahrattas ;  in 
the  instance  alluded  to,  however,  the  pursuit  was 
probably  a  mere  feint,  as  an  intimacy  subsisted  be* 
tween  Zoolfikar  Khan  and  Suntajee,  which  there  is 
Bome  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  rivals  of  the  lat- 
ter afterwards  misrepresented  to  his  prejudice. 

At  Ginjee  the  s^ame  languid  operations 
^^'  continued,  and  the  siege  at  this  time  would 
probably  have  been  bloodless,  but  for  the 
inebriety  of  Daood  Khan,  Zoolfikar  Khan's  lieu- 
tenant, who,  when  intoxicated,  always  turned  out 
his  men  to  storm  the  fort  and  exterminate  the  infi- 
dels f;  these  fits  only  produced  frequent  skirmi^es^ 
but  the  conduct  of  Zoolfikar  Khan,  having  at  last 
aroused  the  Suspicion  of  the  emperor,  the  Khan 

•  Kbafte  fOism.    Scott's  Peccao.    Mahratta  MSS. 
t  Wilka. 
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was  privately  warned  by  his  friends,  that  unless  he 
speedily  effected  the  reduction  of  Ginjee,  and  the 
capture  of  all  the  principal  people,  no  influence 
could  save  him  from  disgrace  and  ruin.  This  in- 
formation the  Moghul  general  communicated  to 
Raja  Ram,  and  as  he  was  now  obliged  to  press  the 
siege,  he  connived  at  a  plan  for  the  Raja's  escape, 
through  his  relations  the  Sirkays,  who  agreed  to 
convey  him  safe  to  Vishalgurh,  to  take  chax-ge  of 
his  family,  and  to  join  him  themselves  on  the  first 
opportunity,  provided  they  received  certain  here- 
ditary rights,  and  the  town  of  Dabul  in  the  Con- 
can,  in  £nam.  AU  these  conditions  being  settled^ 
Raja  Ram,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Sirkays,  es- 
caped through  the  Moghul  lines,  and  reached 
Vellore,  where  he  was  received  by  Mannajee  Mo- 
ray the  commandant  * 

After  remaining  there  a  short  time  he  set  off 
with  his  conductors  for  Vishalgurh,  where  he  safely 
arrived  in  December.    Ginjee  was  taken 
16^*.  early  in  January.     It  was  carried  by  escal- 
ade t,   and  the  wives  and  family  of  Raja 
Ram,  who  had  joined  him  from  Rajapoor  by  sea, 
were,  as  preconcerted,  made  over  to  the  Sirkays 
as  their  relations,  which  Zoolfikar  Khan  permitted 
on  the  Sirkays  making  a  public  representation  of 
the  loss  of  honour  they  should  sustain,  in  case  of 
their  female  relations  being  exposed  unveiled,  or 
given  in  charge  to  persons  of  another  cast    They 
were  shortly  after  conveyed  to  Maharashtnu 
Zoolfikar  Khan  ordered  many  of  Raja  R^tnt's 

*  MiUiratta  MSS.,  and  English  Records, 
f  Kbafee  Khan,  and  Scott's  Deccan. 
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people  into  perpetual '  confinement ;  ai^<i  aithdngh 
he  had  acted  this  deceitfut  part,  to  screen  his  trea- 
chery from  the  empetor,  many  were  executed  as^ 
plunderers  and  insurgents  ;  ara>6iigst  others^  Naroo^ 
Frillhad,  the  son  of  Phllhail  Neerajee,  sdfifered  a^  a 
rebel.  The  Pritee  Needhee  had  died  previous  to 
the  fall  of  Ginjee.  * 

During  the  preceding  year,  tbe  main  body  of 
the  Mahrattas  did  little  against  the  common 
enemy.  Dissensions  had  for  some  time  pre>- 
vailed  between  Sontajee  and  Dhunns^ee ;  but 
by  tlfe  judicious  counsel  of  the  late  Pritee  Needee, 
the  Raja  had  long  remained  neutral  in  their 
quarrel,  and  thus  prevented  an  open  rupture. 
But  after  the  death  of  Prillhad  Neerajee,  Raja 
Ram  had  no  such  prudent  monitor.  He  had  for 
some  time  smothered  his  jealousy  of  SiintajeeGhore^ 
puray,  which  now  uncofitroled,  and  worked  upon 
by  othersj  gave  Ghorepuray  an  enemy  where  he  had 
the  best  right  to  expect  a  protector,  and  Dhunna* 
jee  Jadow,  encouraged  by  the  Rsga,  raised  a  strong 
faction  against  him.  Nor  did  Aurungzube  neglect 
so  favorabfe  ain  opportunity  of  practising  his  favor- 
ite policy  frf*  crieatiflg  division  among  his  enemies ; 
Ik^  had  etni^arie^  ^mong  the  Mahrattas,  who  fcK 
m^ntedf  their  jealoirsies,  and  kept  him  informed 
of  att  fhaiC  passedl 

Suntajee's  army  ^as  cm^rupted,  and  he  had  but 
just  time  to  escape  with  a  few  followers  from  a  com- 
bined attack  made  upon  him  by  a  part  of  his  own,' 
and  Dhunnigee  Jadow's  troops.  This-sedition  hap- 
pened in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beejapoor  ty  parties 

«  Mahratta  MS5.  f  Khafee  Khan. 
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,  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  Suntajee,  whilst  the  main 
body  of  the  Mahrattas  separated.  One  half  accom- 
panied Dhunnajee  Jadow  into  the  Carnatic,  where 
Zoolfikar  Khan  had  lately  been  exerting  himself 
with  great  success  against  the  smaller  detachments 
of  the  Mahrattas,  and  was  very  anxious  to  possess 
Vellore,  which  he  thought  would  effectually  sup- 
press their  power  in  that  quarter.  The  other  half 
of  the  Mahratta  army  marched  to  join  the  Raja 
at  Satara,  which,  at  the  recommendation  of  Ram* 
chundur  I^unt,  became  the  seat  of  government.  * 

Jenardin  Punt  having  died,  the  office  of  Amat 
was  restored  to  Ramchundur  Punt,  from  which  he 
had  been  removed  by  Sivajee,  in  I676,  to  make 
room  for  Rugonath  Punt  Hunwuntay  :  his  late  ser- 
vices eminently  entitled  him  to  high  honour,  and  re- 
ward, and  his  principal  carcoon,  Shunkrajee  Narrain 
Gaudekur,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Suchew,  which 
office  had  become  vacant  by  the  retirement  of 
Shunkrajee  Mulhar  to  Benares,  during  the  siege  of 
Ginjee.  The  appointment  of  the  new  Suchew  dis- 
pleased Pureshram  Trimbuck,  who  conceived  his 
claims  to  that  honour  greater  than  those  of  Shunk- 
rajee Narrain. 

Timmojee  Rugonath  Hunwuntay,  the  son  of 
the  late  Jenardin  Punt,  having  effected  his  escape 
from  prison  at  Ginjee,  in  a  very  dexterous  manner; 
rejoined  Raja  Ram,  by  whom,  in  consequence  of 
his  family  pretensions  and  supposed  talents,  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Pritee  Necdhee. 

■*  Mahratta  MSS. 
c  c  2 
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Seedojee  Goojur,  who  died  about  this  period,  had 
been  engaged  in  constant  warfare  with  the  Seedee, 
and  with  various  success ;  but,  by  the  activity  of 
Kanhojee  Augria,  the  Mahrattafleet  had  made  many 
valuable  prizes.  Vessels  of  all  nations  were  attack- 
ed ;  repeated  descents  were  made  along  the  coast, 
and  few  of  the  defenceless  mercantile  towns,  from 
Travancore  to  Bombay,  escaped  a  visit  from  these 
depredators.  '  The  Mahrattas  continued  in  posses- 
sion of  most  of  their  forts  on  the  coast ;  they  had 
maritime  depots  at  Severndroog  and  Viziadroog, 
but  the  principal  rendezvous  of  their  fleet  con- 
tinued, as  in  the  time  of  Sivajee,  at  Kolabah.  *■ 
The  Sawunts,  Deshmookhs  of  Waree,  when  their 
districts  were  not  overrun  by  the  Moghuls,  ad- 
hered to  Raja  Ram,  but  the  Dessaye  of  Carwar 
continued  independent,  and,  as  usual  under  such 
circumstances,  assumed  the  titleof  Raja. 

Suntajee  Ghorepuray,  whom  we  left  pursued  by 
parties  of  his  enemies,  was  hunted  from  place  to 
place,  and  had  hitherto  foiled  them  all ;  but  Nago^ 
jee  Manay,  Deshmookh  of  Muswar,  stimulated  by 
private  revenge,  continued  the  pursuit  with  unre- 
lenting perseverance ;  until,  having  overtaken  Sun- 
tajee in  the  act  of  bathing  in  a  small  rivulet  to 
refresh  himself^  at  a  moment  when  he  thought  hia 
enemies  far  behind,  though  alone,  tired  and  de- 
fenceless, the  assassin  rushed  down  and  slew  him 
on  the  spot.  Having  severed  the  head  from  the  bo- 
dy he  brought  it  to  the  skirts  of  the  imperial  camp, 

*  Mahratta  MSS,    Bombay  Records. 
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and  sent  it  to  Aurungzebe.  Nagojee  shortly  after 
sent  a  petition  for  re-admission  into  the  imperial 
service,  which  he  had  entered  and  quitted  in  the 
same  manner  as  all  the  hereditary  officer^  and 
Mankurees  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  at  this  pe- 
riod. A  free  pardon,  high  encomium,  and  additional 
honours  were  readily  bestowed,  which  proves  the 
acceptable  service  he  had  rendered  by  this  murder; 
Suntajee  Ghorepuray  was  one  of  the  best  oflScerSj 
of  whom  the  Mahratta  annals  can  boast,  and  his 
eulogy  is  best  recorded,  when  we  say,  he  was  tlie 
terror  of  the  Moghul  detachments  for  seven  years. 
The  death  of  Suntajee,  and  the  atrocity  of  th6 
deed  brought  back  many  of  his  followers  to  ^  sense 
of  their  own  ingratitude.  His  sons  Ranoojee  and 
Peerajee,  and  his  nephew  Seedojee,  who  had  fled 
from  the  army  in  dread  of  Dhunnajee,  were  soon 
rejoined  by  a  number  of  Suntajee's  followers,  on 
which  they  erected  their  family  standard,  and  began 
to  plunder  the  Moghul  territory  on  their  own  ac- 
count * 

Raja  Ram,  after  he  had  remained  a  short 

16^'    *'"^^  ^*  Satara,  proceeded  with  his  army  to 

the  northward,  where  he  was  joined  by  Pur- 

sajee  Bhonslay,  Hybut  Rao  Nimbalkur,  Neemajee 

Sindia,  AtowlayShumsherBuhadur,  and  other  com- 

*  Mahratta  MSS«,  and  an  account  of  the  Ghorepuray  family, 
received  from  the  late  Jeswunt  Rao  Ghorepuray,  Umeer 
Ool  Oomrah,  which  was  originally  compiled  for  the  late  Sir 
Barry  Close.  I  likewise  received  a  history  of  the  Ghorepuray 
family,  from  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray,  which  I  lodged  with  the 
Literary  Society  of  Bombay. 

C  c  3 
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manders  who  had,  for  some  time,  been  plundering  in 
Candeisb,  Gungthuree,  and  Berar.  The  combined 
armies,  which  now  foimed  a  greater  force  than  Si- 
vajee  had  ever  commanded,  proceeded  under  Raja 
Ram,  who  entered  Gungthuree,  claiming  as  his 
established  right,  the  Chouth  and  Surdeshmookhee* 
All  who  submitted  to  the  payment  of  these  de- 
mands were  protected,  and  the  Moghul  garrisons 
that  remained  passive  spectators  were  not  molested, 
but  such  as  made  unsuccessful  opposition  were  put 
to  the  sword.  On  this  occasion  the  Mahrattas  were 
more  systematic  in  their  exactions  than  they  before 
had  been ;  where  they  CQuld  not  obtain  ready  mo- 
ney they  took  promissory  notes  from  the  Fatells, 
according  to  the  practice  first  introduced  by  Siva- 
jee,  and  in  this  manner  went  on,  through  Nandere, 
Berar,  and  Candeish. 

'When  he  had  nearly  completed  his  tour.  Raja 
Ram'  left  Khundee  Rao  Dhabaray  iq  Buglana, 
Neemajee  Sindia  in  Candeish,  Fursajee  Bhonslay 
in  Berar,  and  Hybut  Rao  Nimbalkur  in  Gung- 
thuree, to  collect,  what  they  termed,  the  outstand- 
ing balances  due  to  the  Raja, 

Fursajee  Bhonslay,  when  appointed  to  this  duty 
in  Berar,  got  the  title  of  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh,  and 
Hybut  Rao  Nimbulkur  was  styled  Sur  Lushkur ; 
both  these  officers  received  the  Juree  Futka,  or 
Golden  Fennon,  on  this  occasion.  Raja  Ram,  on  his 
return,  attacked  Jaulna,  which  he  was  plundering, 
when  the  Moghul  army  came  suddenly  upon  him  j 
they  attacked  and  pursued  his  troops  with  a  vigour 
and  perseverance  to  which  they  h^  of  late  seldom 

22 
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.been  uoaccwtomed  ^ ;  but  to  account  for  their  acti- 
.vity  on  thi«  occs^ioo,  we  must  revert  to  the  prq- 
ceediQ^  of  Zoo^fikar  Khan  and  Aurung^ebe. 

In  the  Carpatic,  ai&irs  under  Dliunnajee  Jadow» 
had  not  been  prosperous.  Zooliikar  Kb^n^  although 
a  corrupt  ambitous  man,  \yas  an  active  comma^- 
dai*,  and  i^oy  the  only  Afc^hul  pfficer  of  \i^hom 
the  Mahr^tas  stood  in  any  awe.     He  had  repeat- 
edly deflated  Dhunaaje^  when  the  emperor^  hear- 
ing of  the  inarch  of  R^ja  Ram,  sent  express  ord^i^ 
for  ^ooldkar  Khan  to  repair  to  the  cantonment  at 
Brimhapooree.    It  was  ^n  determined,  in  ccm- 
sultation  with  Assud  Khan»  and  several  of  the  pnu- 
cipal  oflScer^  to  adopt  a  new  plan  of  of)eratioQ3t 
by  which,  whilst  one  army  attacked  the  Mah- 
jrattas  in  the  field,  another  was  destined  for  the 
reduction  of  their  forts.    This  last  the  emperor 
reserved  for  himself,  giving  the  command  of  the 
pursuing  army  to  the  Prince  Bedar  Bukht,  the  son 
of  Azim  Shah,  with  Zoolfikar  Khan  as  his  lieuten- 
ant;, whose  first  effort  was  the  attack:  and  pursuit 
pf  Raja  Rail's  army»   tq  whiph  we  have   just 
alluded. 

The  emperor's  preparations  being  completed^  the 
cantonment  at  Brimbapooree  was  evacuated,  much 
to  the  rpgret  of  liie  indolent  Mogbui  ojSicers,  many 
at*  whom  had  built  excellent  houses  at  that  station* 
A  d^t  was  formed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Gurhee  of  Machnoor,  which  was  within  the  line  of 
the  cantonment,  and  a  strong  guard  was  left  for  its 
protection.     Aurungzebe's  marcli  was  nearly  due 

*  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  original  papers,  both  in  Persian  aQ4 
Mahratta. 
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west,  and  he  encamped  under  the  fort  of  Wussunt^ 
gurh,  on  the  twentieth  day  after  quitting  the  Bee- 
ma.  Batteries  were  erected,  and  in  three  days  the 
garrison  surrendered.  The  emperor  named  the  fort 
KtiUed-iifutilii  or  the  key  of  victory,  and  was  much 
pleased  by  the  event.  As  Panalla  had  been 
unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Moiz-ud-deen,  the  son 
of  Sultan  Mauzum,  some  years  before,  the  Mahrat- 
tas  were  impressed  with  an  idea  of  its  being  about 
to  be  besieged,  and  directed  all  their  preparations 
towards  its  defence.  But  Aurungzebe  marched  for 
Satara,  a  movement  wholly  unexpected,  as  the  fort 
was  not  provisioned  for  above  two  months.  This 
neglect  was  considered  a  great  misfortune,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  suspicion,  that  Ramchundur  had  pur- 
posely left  it  unprovided ;  of  this  suspicion  Au- 
rungzebe afterwards  took  advantage;  and  when 
Ramchundur,  during  the  siege,  was  called  away  to 
Singurh  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Raja  Ram, 
Aurungzebe  wrote  a  letter*  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Pureshram  Trimbuck,  and  widened  a 
breach  that  had  for  sipme  time  existed  between  him 
and  Ramchundur  Punt,  f 

Aurungzebe,  on  his  arrival  before  Satara,  pitched 
his  own  tents  on  the  north  side  of  the  fort  on  the 
site  of  the  present  village  of  Kurinja.  Azim  Shah 
was  stationed  at  a  village  on  the  west  side,  which 
has  since  retained  the  name  of  Shapoor.  >  Shirzee 
Khan  invested  the  south  side,  and  Turbeeut  Khan 
occupied  the  eastern  quarter ;  chains  of  posts  be- 

*  Copy  of  the  original,  in  possession  of  the  Raja  of  Kola- 
{)Oor. 

f  Mahratta  MSS. 
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tween  the  different  camps  effectually  secured  the 
blockade.  The  fort  of  Satara  occupies  the  summit 
of  a  hill  of  moderate  height,  but  very  steep  ;  its 
defences  consist  of  a  scarp  of  upwards  of  forty 
feet  in  perpendicular  black  rock,  on  the  top  of 
which  there  is  a  stone  wall.  It  was  defended  by 
Pryagjee  Purvoe,  Havildar,  who  had  been  reared 
in  the  service  of  Sivajee.  He  vigorously  opposed 
the  Moghuls,  and  disputed  every  foot  of  ground 
as  they  pushed  forward  their  advanced  posts.  As 
soon  as  they  began  to  gain  any  part  of  the  hill  he 
withdrew  his  troops  into  the  fort,  and  rolled  down 
huge  stones  from  the  rock  above,  which  did  great 
execution,  and  until  they  could  throw  up  cover, 
were  as  destructive  as  artillery.  The  blockade, 
however,  was  complete,  no  communication  could 
be  held  with  the  country,  and  as  the  small  stock 
of  grain  in  the  garrison  was  soon  exhausted,  the 
besieged  must  have  been  compelled  to  surrender ; 
but  Pureshram  Trimbuck,  who  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  fort  of  Purlee,  purchased  the  connivance 
of  Azim  Shah,  and  conveyed  provisions  to  the  be- 
sieged.* 

The  divisions  on  the  west  and  south  faces  erect- 
ed batteries,  but  the  grand  attack  was  directed 
against  the  north-east  angle,  which  assumes  nearly 
the  shape  of  a  tower,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest 
points:  the  rock  being  forty-two  feet  high,  and 
the  bastion,  now  on  the  top  of  it,  consists  of 
twenty-five  feet  of  masonry,  making  a  total  height 
of  sixty-seven  feet. 

•  Mahratta  MSS. 
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Turbeeut  Khan  undertook  to  mioe  tfai$ 

rjoo.  ^"S^^»  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^i*  months  and 
a  half  had  completed  two  mines.    So  eon* 
fident  were  the  Moghuk  of  sucoess  that  the  storm* 
ing  party  wa^  ready  formed,   but  concealed,  as 
much  as  possible,  under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  from 
the  view  of  the  garrison.     Aurungzebe  was  in- 
vited  to  view  the  spectacle^  and  a  stratagem  was 
formed  to  draw  all  the  garrison  towards  the  bas- 
tion, by  the  emperor's  moving  off  from  that  side 
in  grand  procession,  so  that  when  the  match  was 
ready  to  be  applied,  hundreds  of  the  Mahrattasf» 
attracted  by  his  splendid  retinue,  crowded  to  the 
l^ampart,  and  amongst  others  Pryagjee  the  com* 
mandant.  The  firat  mine  was  fired,  it  burst  sev^al 
fissures  in  the  rock,  and  occasioned  so  violent  s^ 
concussion,  that  a  great  part  of  the  masonry  was 
thrown  inwards,  and  crushed  many  of  the  garrison 
in  its  ruins.     The  storming  party,  in  their  eager* 
ness,  advanced  nearer ;  the  match  was  applied  to 
the  train  of  the  second  and  larger  mine,  but,  being 
improperly  constructed,  it  burst  outwards,  with  a 
dreadful  explosion,  and  upwards  of  two  thousand 
of  the  Mogfauls  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  on 
the  spot     Pryagjee,  the  Mahratta  commandant, 
was  buried  in  the  ruins  by  the  first  explosion,  close 
to  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Bhowanee, 
but  was  afterwards  dug  out  alive*     His  escape  was 
considered  a  happy  omen,  and  under  other  circum- 
stances might  have  been  of  much  consequence  in 
animating  the  Hindoo  garrison  to  prolong  the  de- 
fence,  but  Azim  Shah  could  no  longer  be  induced 
to  connive  at  the  transport  of  the  grain  ;  proposals 
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for  surrendering  were  therefore  made  through  him, 
and  the  honor  of  the  captjure,  which  he  so  ill- 
merited,  was  not  only  as^gned  to  him,  but  the- 
place  received  his  name,  and  was  cdled  by  the  em-^ 
peror  Azim  Tara. 

Satara  surrendered  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  Purlee  was  immediately  invested ;  the  sieg^ 
lasted .  till  the  beginning  of  June,  when,  afler  a 
good  defence,  the  garrison  evacuated  it.  The 
south-west  monsoon  having  set  in  with  all  its  usual 
violence,  the  Moghul  army,  from  a  total  want  of 
arrangement,  was  exposed  to  considerable  distress 
and  hardship  before  the  camp  could  be  moved  to  a 
distance  from  the  hills.  After  much  loss,  both  of 
baggage  and  of  lives,  the  army  reached  Kowaus- 
poor,  on  the  banks  of  the  Maun,  where  the  rains 
are  comparatively  light* 

In  the  meantime  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  Mahratta  government.  Raja  Ram,  when 
the  Punt  Amat  was  called  to  see  him,  had  just  re- 
turned from  Jaulna,  having  experienced  a  long 
and  fatiguing  pursuit  from  Zoolfikar  Khan.  He 
was  suffering  from  a  spitting  of  blood  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  brought  on  by  violent  exertion 
during  this  retreat.  Afler  lingering  about  thirty 
days,  his  illness  proved  mortal :  he  expired  in  the 
fort  of  Singurh,  about  the  middle  of  March,  a 
month  before  the  fall  of  Satara.t 

The  ruin  of  Suntajee  Ghorepuray  is  the  only 

*  Khafee  Khan,  and  Mahratta  M8S. 

f  Mahratta  MSS.  Mr.  Orme,  who  is  often  on  the  borders 
of  truth,  without  b^iog  rewarded  as  his  research  deserved, 
mentions  this  as  the  manner  of  Sivajee's  death. 
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crime  which  stains  the  memory  of  Raja  Ratn. 
But  that  alone  is  of  magnitude^  and  if  we  admit 
as  an  excuse  that  he  was  worked  upon  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Suntajee,  the  weakness  of  the  man  but 
detracts  from  the  virtues  of  the  prince.  He  pos- 
sessed some  share  of  the  military  enterprize  of  his 
father,  but  he  had  no  genius  for  civil  government ; 
his  measures  were  ably  directed  by  Prillhad  Neer- 
ajee,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  uncommon 
person,  and,  in  his  total  disregard  of  self-interest, 
is  almost  a  singular  instance  amongst  Bramin 
statesmen.  Raja  Ram  was  naturally  mild  in  his 
disposition,  addicted  to  no  vices,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  uncommon  liberality  to  his  followers. 

The  death  of  Raja  Ram,  although  the  news  was 
received  in  the  emperor's  camp  at  Satara  with  great 
rejoicing,  produced  no  event  favourable  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  Raja  left  two 
sons :  the  elder,  named  Sivajee,  by  Tara  Bye  Mo- 
hitey,  was  ten  yeaxs  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death;  and  the  younger,  named  Sumbhajee,  by 
Rajis  Bye  Ghatgay,  was  in  his  third  year. 

Tara  Bye,  with  the  assistance  of  Ramchundur 
Punt  Amat,  Shunkrajee  Narrain,  and  Dhunnajee 
Jadow  Senaputtee,  immediately  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  and  her  son,  Sivajee,  having  been 
seated  on  the  gadee,  or  cushion  of  state,  Rajis 
Bye,  with  the  general  consent,  was  placed  in  con- 
finement. 

Timmojee  Rugonath  being  found  unfit  for  his 
high  station,  Pureshram  Trimbuck  was  raised  by 
Tara  Bye  to  the  rank  of  Pritee  Needhee,  and  re* 
ceived  general  charge  of  all  the  forts.     This  pre*- 
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feunent  excited  mujch  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
Ramchundur  Punt,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  aware  that  there  were  suspicions  of  his  fidelity; 
but  the  decided  tone  and  conduct  of  Tara  Bye 
obliged  him  to  appear  reconciled  to  the  measure. 
Tara  Bye  did  not  fix  her  residence  in  any  fort,  but 
moved  about  according  to  circumstances.  Dhun- 
najee  Jadow  took  to  the  open  field :  confining  his 
operations  to  no  particular  part  of  the  country,  he 
spread  his  horse  in  every  quarter  and  performed 
many  signal  exploits.  Nimbalkur,  Bhonslay,  and 
Dhabaray  likewise  distinguished  themselves  in  4i^e 
same  manner,  whilst  Thorat,  Chowan,  Sindia, 
Powar,  Atowlay,  and  various  other  chiefs,  headed 
large  bodies  of  troops  in  difierent  directions,  and 
levied  tribute  under  the  various  heads  of  Chouth, 
Surdeshmookhee,  and  Ghasdana*  :  the  last  men- 
tioned item  of  Ghasdana  was  generally  considered 
the  personal  perquisite  of  the  chiefl 

Contrasted  with  the  splendour  of  the  Moghul 
camp  already  described,  we  may  view  the  horde 
accompanying  one  of  these  freebooters: — Differ- 
ent from  the  organized  bands  of  Sivajee,  but  still 
more  destructive  to  a  country,  an  irregular  assembly 
of  several  thousand  horsemen,  united  by  precon- 
certed agreement,  in  some  unfrequented  part  of 
the  country.  They  set  oflT  with  little  provision,  no 
baggage  except  the  blanket  on  their  saddles,  and 
no  animals  but  led  horses,  with  bags  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  their  plunder.  If  they  halted 
during  a  part  of  the  night,  like  the  Pindharees  of 

f  Mahratta  MSS. 
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modem  times,  they  slept  with  their  bridles  in  their 
hands  ;  if  in  the  day,  whilst  the  horses  were  fed 
and  refreshed,  the  men  reposed  with  little  or  no 
shelter  from  the  scorching  heat,  excepting  such  as 
might  be  occasionally  found  under  a  bush  or  A 
tree ;  and  during  that  time  their  swords  were  laid 
by  their  sides,  and  their  spears  were  generally  at 
their  horses'  heads  stuck  in  the  ground;  when 
halted  on  a  plain,  groups  of  four  or  five  might  be 
seen  stretched  on  the  bare  earth  sound  asleep, 
their  bodies  exposed  to  the  noon-day  sun,  and 
thttr  heads  in  a  cluster,  under  the  precarious 
shade  of  a  black  blanket  or  tattered  horse-cloth 
extended  on  the  point  of  their  spears.  The  great 
object  of  this  class  was  plunder ;  and  the  leaders 
and  their  troops,  though  they  generally  rendered  a 
partial  account  to  the  head  of  the  state,  dissipated 
or  embezzled  the  greater  part  of  their  collections. 

The  Mankurees  began  to  profess  obedience  to 
the  descendant  of  Sivajee,  and  sometimes  joined 
his  standard ;  but  they  always  plundered  on  their 
own  account  when  an  opportunity  offered.  The 
Ghorepurays  committed  great  devastations  along 
the  eastern  confines  of  Maharashtra,  from  the 
Grodavery  to  the  Kistna.  The  revenues  raised  by 
the  empercH*  in  the  Deccan  had  become  very  in- 
considerable, and,  to  support  his  army  and  tlie 
splendour  of  his  court,  he  drew  vast  treasures  from 
Hindoostan  ;  caravans  after  caravans  were  poured 
into  the  Deccan,  —  the  Mahrattas  frequently  inter- 
cepted them,  and  the  imperial  troops  on  many 
occasions  behaved  in  the  most  dastardly  manner. 

The  victories  and  marches  of  Zoolfikar  Khan, 
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as  detailed  in  Perdian  ttianascripts,  are  scarcely 
credible ;  but,  on  the  testimony  of  his  enemies,  he 
is  justly  entitled  to  very  great  merit  for  his  inde- 
fatigable exertions,  at  a  time  when  so  few  of  the 
Mogbul  officers  discovered  the  smallest  talent  or 
energy.  Public  virtue  was  unknown  amongst 
them,  and  they  were  corrupt,  slothful,  and  in- 
different. One  cause  of  this  general  debasement 
was  the  great  age  and  increasing  infirmities  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  character  of  his  sons.  The 
prospect  was  full  of  trouble.  Men  paused  at  the 
threshold  of  a  period  which  must  open  with  great 
commotion,  and  seemed  rather  inclined  to  reserve 
energy  for  the  coming  struggle,  than  to  exert 
themselves  in  the  tiresome  endless  warfare  in  which 
they  were  engaged. 

The  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  however,  was 
1701.  P^o^gcd  beyond  all  expectation,  and  the 

old  man  persevered  to  the  last  in  his  fruitless 
endeavours  to  stifle  Mahratta  independence.  Du- 
ring the  ensuing  four  years,  he  was  almost  entirely 
occupied  in  the  siege  of  the  forts,  and  in  that  pe- 
riod he  successively  reduced  Panalla,  Vishalgurh, 
Singurfa,  Pborundhur,  Rajgurh,  andTorna.*  Chun^ 

dun,  Wundun,  and  Pandoogurh  were  also 
17^.  surrendered  to  his  officers.     But  in  the 

meantime,  the  Mahrattas  multiplied.  In 
1702  they  levied  contributions  from  Surat  and  Bur- 
hanpoor,  and  extended  their  operations  every  year. 

*  Torna  was  escaladed  in  the  night,  and  carried  sword  in 
hand,  by  Uman  Oolah  Khan,  the  only  officer  who  particularly 
distinguished  himself  in  these  sieges.  Khafee  Khan  says,  all 
the  rest  of  the  forts  were  obtained  by  bribing  the  Killidars. 
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Wherever  the  demands  of  Chouth  and  Surdesh* 
mookhee  were  promptly  acknowledged,  they 
1705.  carefully  refrained  from  plundering.      In 
1705  the  emperor  received  accounts,  almost 
at  the  same  time,  of  their  having  crossed  the  Ner- 
buddah  in  great  force,  and  extended  their  ravages 
to  the  heart  of  Malwa  ;  that  the  whole  of  Candeish 
and  Berar  were  overrun  ;  and  that  fifteeen  thousand 
Mahrattas  had  broken   into  Guzerat*,    defeated 
the  troops   of  the   assembled  Foujdars,  and  that 
nothing  appeared  but  slaughtered  soldiers,  house- 
less ryots,  and  the  ripened  fields  in  devastation  or 
flames. 

On  this  intelligence,  great  preparations  were 
made,  Zoolfikar  Khan  was  sent  after  the  body  in 
Malwa,  Ghazee-ud-deen  was  appointed  Soobehdar 
of  Berar,  and  Azim  Shah  despatched  to  Ahmed- 
abad  to  take  charge  of  the  government  of  Guzerat. 
Each  had  a  considerable  army,  and  it  was  hoped,  ^ 
from  the  character  of  the  generals,  that  these 
countries  would  soon  be  cleared. 

But  these  apparently  vigorous  efforts  of  the  go-' 
vernmentwere  unsubstantial .;  there  was  motion  and 
bustle,  without  zeal  or  efficacy :  the  empire  was  un- 
wieldy, its  system  relaxed,  and  its  officers  were  cor- 
rupt beyond  all  example.  It  was  inwardly  decayed, 
and  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  as  much  by  its  own  irre- 
coverable weakness,  as  by  the  corroding  power  of 
the  Mahrattas,  whom  the  Mahomedan  wars  had 
trained,  and  their  imbecility  now  allured  to  that  pre- 
datory life  to  which  the  natives  of  Maharashtra  are 
prone  ;  as  yet,  however,  their  plundering  hordes 

^  Khafee  Khan,  Scott's  Deccaoi  and  Mahratta  MSS. 
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did  not  comprehend  that  they  were  conquerors. 
A  general  sentiment  pervaded  the  whole  body 
of  Hindoo  population  in  the  Mahratta  country, 
but  it  was  not  so  actively  excited  as  to  create  a 
general  union,  for  a  purpose  so  exalted,  as  that 
of  throwing  off  a  foreign  yoke,  and  vindicating 
their  civil  and  reUgious  liberties.  There  was  a 
common  sympathy,  but  there  was  no  common 
effort ;  their  military  spirit  was  not  so  much  excited 
by  patriotism  as  by  plunder,  and  those  who  en- 
joyed greater  advantages  under  the  Moghuls,  in 
consequence  of  the  struggle,  than  they  were  likely 
to  do  by  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of 
their  country,  eagerly  desired  a  continuation  of  the 
war. 

Many  of  the  Moghul  officers,  in  charge  of  dis- 
tricts, were  in  the  pay  of  both  parties,  and  like- 
wise wished  that  the  existing  confusion  might  con- 
tinue. Parties  of  Mahrattas  in  the  service  of  the 
Moghuls,  met,  rioted  and  feasted  with  their  coun- 
trymen, and  at  parting,  or  when  passing  within 
hearing  of  each  other,  they  used  to  mock  the  Ma- 
homedansby  uttering  an  lllhumdtdillah^y  and  gray- 
ing for  long  life  to  the  glorious  Alumgeer.t 

*  A  common  exclamation  of  the  Mahomedans,  signifying, 
«  Praise  be  to  God." 

f  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  original  Mahratta  and  Persian  letters* 
It  is  unnecessary  to  acquaint  most  of  my  readers,  that  Alumgeer, 
dr  "  Conqueror  of  the  world,"  was  the  title  assumed  by  Au- 
rungzebe  on  his  accession,  but  I  have  followed  the  example  of 
my  predecessors  in  Deccan  history,  and  have  retuned  his  own 
name. 

The  following  translation)  from  an  original  Persian  letter, 
tlirows  considerable  light  on  the  state  of  the  country  about 
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Upon  the  reduction  of  Rajgurh  and  Torna,  the 
emperor,  after  halting  some  months  near  Joonere, 
finsdly  qunted  the  neighbourhood  of  Poona,    of 


period.  It  bears  no  date,  but  from  several  circumstances,  is 
evidently  written  when  Aurungzebe  was  besieging  Panalla  or 
Vishalgurh.  It  fell  into  my  hands,  -amongst  several  bundles  of 
original  Persian  letters  and  papers,  belonging  to  a  ^ramin's 
familyi  and  I  was  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  its  history.  The 
writer  of  the  letter,  was  a  Bramin,  who  had  been  very  active  in 
assisting  the  Moghuls  to  reduce  the  country  in  1688-89.  In 
consequence  of  his  services,  he  had  been  dignified  with  the 
titles  of  Raja  and  Maharaja ',  apd  appointed  to  the  revenue 
managemen,^  of  the  district  of  Kuttao.  During  the  absence  of 
Fuddajee  Ghatgay  Deshmookh,  who  had  gone  abroad  to  plunder 
at  the  time,  this  Bramin  got  temporary  charge  of  the  valuable 
Deshmookhee  claims  of  Boodh  and  MuUaoree :  however,  upon 
the  return  and  submission  of  the  Deshmookh,  he  lost  these  ad- 
vantages, but  retained  charge  of  the  fort  of  Booshengurb,  the 
management  of  that  district,  and  the  village  of  Kuttao,  whidi 
last,  his  posterity  enjoy  in  Enam,  to  this  day.  Puddajee  Ghat- 
gay  was  placed  under  his  surveillance.  This  letter,  either  never 
sent,  or  afterwards  recovered,  is  written  from  Kuttao,  to  a  Mog- 
hul  officer  in  charge  of  the  province,  but  at  that  time  collect- 
ing a  convoy  of  grain  at  Phultun  and  Barramuttee^  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  grand  camp. 

After  compliments  :  ''  Your  letter  has  been  received,  where- 
in you  mention  your  intention  of  proceeding  to  Mubhee  Shah- 
droog.  (Panalla),  and  forwarding  the  grain  to  caipp,  and  that-die 
Thanna  of  Mulcapoor  has  been  plundered,  of  which  you  deaiie 
to  have  correct  intelligence.  The  same  thieves  have  cut  off  all 
supplies  from  the  Thanna  of  Kurar,  by  which  that  place  is  much 
distressed.  The  names  of  the  thieves  are,  Mahdoo  Rao  (Pure- 
.shram*8  brother),  Tookhoo  Mulhar,  Sunta  Nandhera,  Lingoo 

>  These  titles  are  still  enjoyed  by  his  descendants.  This 
Bramin  family  is  the  only  one  in  Maharashtra,  in  which  the 
practice  of  secluding  the  women  exists. 
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which  place  he  had  also  changed  the  name  to  Moy* 
abad,  and  marched  towards  Beejapoor. 

Some  of  the  Moghul  officers  were  anxious. to 


Manay,  Bhala  Ghatgay,  Shahjee  Nimbalkury  and  others.  They 
have  ten  thousand  horse,  and  are  now  near  this  place,  between 
Oand  and  Korygaoou  Oosmaa  Khan,  who  was  proceeding 
from  the  presence  to  join  you,  was  furnished  by  me  with  one 
hundred  horse,  and  one  hundred  infantry,  but  he  has  been 
obliged  to  remain  here  (in  Kuttao),  and  cannot  advance. 

'*  The  thieves  find  shelter  in  Mortizabad,  and  various  other 
districts,  from  whence  they  sally  forth,  and  plunder.  Once  or 
twice  I  have  sent  parties  after  them,  and  have  cut  them  up. 
By  the  connivance  of  Foujdars,  Jagheerdars,  and  Krorees,  who 
all  share  with  them,  these  people  are  protected.  On  this  head, 
I  have  made  representations  to  Court,  and  have  even  obtained 
mace-bearers,  and  made  them  produce  the  stolen  articles: 
these  people  therefore  are  all  inimical  to  me.  Regarding  the 
thieves,  I  have  further  sent  for  intelligence,  and  if  we  are  suffi- 
ciently strong,  you  and  I  can  unite,  and  attack  them.  Meer 
Lootf  Oolali  has  written,  that  your  favour  is  very  great  towards 
me,  and  therefore,  it  is  now  generally  known  that  bur  friendship 
is  great,  and  of  long  standing.  You  must  know,  that  Puddajee, 
the  Thannadar  of  Boodh,  has  given  his  sister  to  *  *  *  ^  and 
thus  formed  a  connection  with  him ;  he  actually  went  to  Ound, 
when  the  thieves  were  there,  taking  with  him  Beeroo  Bye,  the 
mother  of  Shao  Nimbalkur ;  they  eat  out  of  the  same  plate  to- 
gether ;  he  was  feasted  by  them,  and  they  by  him,  for  three 
days,  during  which  they  had  great  rejoicing.  It  is  your  pro- 
vince to  watch  over  and  guard  the  king's  garrisons.  The  im* 
perial  army  is  now  within  twenty  kos  of  us.  What  will  it  be 
whei^  they  move  to  a  distance,  and  what  may  we  not  expect  ? 
If  you  do  not  believe  this  representation,  send  your  own  spies 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  it.  Until  you  seize  and  confine  all 
such  offenders,  how  can  we  ever  expect  to  suppress  them? 
You  should  restore  charge  of  the  Boodh  and  Muliaoree  districts 

m  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  I       ■■  I       ■       1  ■     I  I  ■  ■  I ^ 

1  Indistinct  in  the  original. 
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negociate  a  peace ;  and  the  favourite  son  of  the  em- 
peror, Kaum  Bukhsh,  whose  plans  were  early  di- 
rected to  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
kingdom  at  Beejapoor,  and  who  in  his  views  seems 
always  to  have  had  some  injudicious  scheme  of  con- 
cciliating  the  Mahrattas,  by  admitting  a  part  of 
their  claim,  now  contrived  to  obtain  the  emperor's 
consent  for  opening  a  negotiation  with  Dhunnajee 
Jadow. 

Overtures  were  first  begun  by  proposals  for 
releasing  Shao,  the  son  of  Sumbhajee.  The  nego- 
tiation proceeded,  and  Aurungzebe  had,  for  .a  few 
/days,  been  brought  to  consent  to  the  payment  of 
ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  six  Soob- 
hehs  of  the  Deccan,  as  Surdeshmookhee,  for  which 
the  Mahrattas  were  to  engage  to  maintain  order 
with  a  body  of  horse.  On  the  news  of  this  conces- 
sion, the  Mahrattas,  who  notwithstanding  their 
predatory  character,  are,  at  all  times,  exceedingly 
eager  to  have  any  right  formally  recognised,  flock- 
ed to  Dhunnajee's  camp.  Their  expectations  rose 
with  their  assembled  numbers ;  but  their  increasing 
insolence ;  their  tone  changed  from  supplication  to 
demand ;  their  near  approach  to  the  camp,  and 
their  stipulating  for  honorary  dresses  to  seventy 
principal   officers   among  them,  entitled  to  that 

to  me,  from  whence  I  have  been  displaced,  and  if  you  approve 
of  the  application^  forward  it  to  Court.*' 

Underneath  there  is  written,  evidently  a  private  postscript* 
« I  have  had  a  secret  interview  with  Mahdoo  Rao,  Pureshram's 
brother,  and  I  told  him,  that  if  Pureshram  give  up  Kelneh,  and 
visit  the  Emperor,  he  will  certainly  be  put  to  death,  and  that  ^ 
nothing  is  now  to  be  apprehended,  as  the  rains  are  at  hand. 
Mahdoo  Rao  has  written  this  to  Pureshram.*' 
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distinction  from  the  emperor,  led  Aurungzebe  to 
suspect  treachery  as  well  as  insult.  He,  therefore, 
broke  off  the  negotiation,  and  recalled  his  ambassa- 
dor, who  was  attacked  soon  after  he  left  the  Mah- 
ratta  camp,  a  circumstance  which  confirmed  the 
emperor  in  his  opinion.  •  Aurungzebe  seems  to 
have  returned  to  the  eastward,  from  an  apprehension 
that  the  disorders  prevalent  in  Maharashtra  were 
likely  to  spread  over  Telingana  and  the  Carnatic, 
but  although  there  were  partial  disorders  occasion- 
ed by  Beruds  in  the  one,  and  Pindharees  in  the 
other,  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  are  a  very 
different  race,  and  were  less  prone  to  those  habits 
of  predatory  enterprize,  which  had  long  distinguish- 
ed the  natives  of  Maharashtra.  The  people 
of  the  Carnaliic  are  not  unwarlike :  in  bodily  frame, 
they  are  at  least  as  robust  as  the  Mahrattas,  and 
at  this  period  a  great  part  of  the  emperor's  infantry 
were  men  raised  in  that  country.  Banditti,  how- 
ever, started  up  in  various  parts,  and  so  daring  had 
thdr  chiefs  become,  that  some  of  them  carried  on 
an  open  traffic  for  the  goods  plundered  by  their 
gangs.  The  independent  Mahratta  chiefs,  particu- 
larly the  Ghorepurays,  had  of  late  years  committed 
constant  ravages  about  Beejapoor,  Kulburga,  and 
Beder.  t  Pemnaik,  the  Naik  of  Wakinkerah,  al- 
though repeatedly  compelled  by  the  imperial  gen- 
erals to  pay  large  fines,  no  sooner  saw  the  Moghul 
troops  retire  to  a  distance,  than  he  recommenced 
every  species  of  rapine.  The  Mahrattas  maintain- 
ed  a  good  understanding  with   this   chief,    and 

*  Khafee  Khan. 

t  Scott's  Deccan.     Khafee  Khan.     Mahratta  MSS. 
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Dhunnajee  Jadow,  whilst  the  emperor  was  besieg- 
ing the  forts  in  the  Syhadree  mountains,  lodged 
his  family  in  Wakinkerah,  as  affording  greater  se- 
curity  than  any  other  place.  The  power  of  the 
Naik  had  become  so  formidable,  that  the  emperor, 
after  his  arrival  at  Beejapoor,  judged  it  necessary 
to  proceed  against  him  in  person.  * 

Wakinkerah  was  merely  a  fortified  town,  but 
the  siege  lasted  many  months :  Pemnaik  defended 
himself  with  resolution,  drove  back  the  Moghul 
advanced  posts,  whilst  Dhunnajee  Jadow  perpet- 
ually harassed  their  camp.  The  imperial  officers 
had  become  so  dastardly,  and  the  troops  so  shame- 
less, that  the  mere  appearance  of  Dhunnajee's 
cavalry  made  them  turn  to  flight,  t 

The  best  officers  were  at  a  distance.  Zoolfikar 
Khan  was*  directed  to  join,  and  a  like  order  was 
sent  to  Daood  Khan  in  the  Carnatic.  t  The  former 
bad  returned  to  Aurungabad,  after  driving  Neemajee 
Sindia  ft'om  Malwa,  and  as  the  Mahrattas  had 
been  principally  employed  to  the  northward,  the 
Carnatic  had  not  been  infested  by  large  bodies  of 
them  for  several  years.  The  important  fortress  of 
Vellore  was  surrendered  in  1704,  by  Mannajee 
Moray  to  Daood  Khan  §,  for  which  Moray  vras 

*  Khafee  Khan.    Scott's' Deccan. 

I  The  MahrattaB  say,  that  when  a  horse  refused  to  drink, 
and  started  at  his  own  shadow,  it  was  a  common  joke  amongst 
the  Moghuls,  to  ask  him  why  he  was  afraid,  ^  One  would  think 
you  saw  Dhunnajee  in  the  water.'*  This  anecdote  is  recorded 
by  Mr.  Scott  Waring. 

X  Scott*s  Deccan.    Khafee  Khan. 

§  Original  Firman  from  Aurungzebe  to  Mannajee  Moray, 
in  possession  df  his  descendants. 
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promised,  a  Munsub  by  the  emperor,  but  he  never 
came  to  demand  it,  having  on  his  return  to  Mah- 
arashtra, gone  off  to  join  nis  countrymen,  Daood 
Khan  left  Sadut  Oolla  Khan  as  his  Naik  or  deputy 
in  both  Carnatics,  and  arrived  in  the  emperor's 
camp  shortly  after  Zoolfikar  Khan*  They  were 
both  officers  of  courage  and  experience,  they  at- 
tacked the  place  with  resolution,  and  the  town  of 
Wakinkerah  was  evacuated,  aft;er  the  environs  hac} 
been  stormed  and  taken,  with  heavy  loss  on  both 
sides.  * 

The  Mahrattas,  in  the  meantime,  were  plunder- 
ing the  open  country  ia  every  direction,  Ramchun- 
dur,  Punt  Amat,  had  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self by  retaking  Panalla  and  Pawungurh  by  escalade* 
Tara  Bye,  on  this  event,  determined  to  reside  at 
Panalla,  and  admitted  Ramchundur  Piint  to  a  very 
large  share  of  power.  Pureshram  Trimbuck,  the 
Pritee  Needhee,  had  retaken  Wussuntgurh  and  Sa^ 
tara.  The  latter  was  surprised  by  the  artifice  of  a 
Bramin  named  Annajee  Punt  This  man  had 
escaped  from  prison  at  Gii^ee,  and  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  mendicant  devotee.  Having  fallen  in 
with  a  party  of  Moghul  infantry  marching  to  relieve 
the  garrison  of  Satara,  he  amused  them  with  stories 
and  songs,  obtained  alms  from  them,  and  so  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  all,  that  they  brought  him  with 
them,  admitted  him  into  the  fort,  and,  on  account 
of  the  amusement  he  afforded,  allowed  him  to  live 
there.  Annajee  Punt  had  formerly  been  a  carcoon 
of  Mawulee  infantry,  and  soon  saw  the  practicable 

*  Khafec  Jihau.    Scott's  Decctm* 
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lity  of  surprising  the  place,  if  assisted  by  a  few  of 
his  old  acquaintances.  He  patiently  watched  his 
opportunity,  informed  Pureshram  Trimbuck  of  his 
design,  and  having  introduced  a  body  of  Mawulees 
into  the  fort,  the  enterprising,  but  remorseless 
Bramin  put  every  man  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 

Shunkrajee  Narrain  Suchew  did  not  remain  in- 
active i  as  soon  as  the  Moghul  troops  withdrew 
from  that  part  of  the  country,  of  which  he  was  the 
chief  manager,  he  retook  Singurh,  Rajgurh,  Ro- 
hira,  and  some  other  places.  The  Moghul  garrisons 
were  composed  of  a  large  proportion  of  Camatic 
infantry  J  and  these  men,  latterly,  could  not  be 
brought  to  stand  the  onset  of  the  Mawulees. 

The  loss  of  these  forts,  particularly  Singurh  and 
Panalla,  gave  Aurungzebe  great  vexation,  and  aug- 
mented an  illness  under  which  he  laboured,  and 
from  which  he  recovered  very  slowly. 

Zoolfikar  Khan  was  sent  to  retake  Singurh,  and 
previous  to  his  departure,  the  emperor  committed 
Shao  to  his  charge.  Zoolfikar  Khan,  partly  from 
hatred  to  Kaum  Bukhsh,  bitterly  inveighed  against 
the  overtures  that  had  been  made  for  peace,  and 
Aurungzebe  was  equally  conscious  of  the  error  j  yet, 
with  some  design  of  releasing  Shao,  he  had  now 
recourse  to  the  half-measure  of  causing  letters  to 
be  written  to  the  Mahrattas  from  Shao  as  their  law- 
ful prince,  inviting  them  to  submit  Had  he  re- 
leased him  at  once,  a  division  would  probably  have 
taken  place  amongst  the  Mahrattas.  Under  any 
circumstances,  the  other  expedient  was  unwise,  but 
particularly  inconsistent  in  Aurungzebe,  as  it  was, 
in  effect,  acknowledging  the  legitimacy  of  Sivajee's 
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government,  and  consequently  admitting  the  in- 
justice of  Sumbhajee's  execution.  The  result  was, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  of  no  avail. 

Zoolfikar  Khan  was  successful  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  Singurh,  owing  to  the  want  of  supplies ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  retired,  it  was  as  speedily  retaken 
by  Shunkrajee  Narrain,  from  the  same  cause.  The 
grand  army  moving  towards  Ahmednugur,  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Mahrattas  on  the  march,  a  great  part 
of  it  was  defeated,  and  had  the  Mahrattas  improv- 
ed an  advantage  which  they  gained,  the  emperor 
of  the  Moghuls,  their  inveterate  foe,  Aurungzebe, 
would  have  been  a  prisoner  in  their  hands.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  the  Moghul  writers  unde- 
signedly  record  their  own  humiliation  on  this  oc- 
casion, by  dwelHng  upon  this  fortunate  escape  with 
abundant  self-congratulation.  The  character  of 
the  imperial  army  was  in  some  degree  retrieved  by 
the  gallant  charge  of  Khan  Alum,  a  brave  oflScer, 
whom,  under  the  name  of  Ikhlass  Khan,  we  have 
seen  so  active  at  the  capture  of  Sumbhajee. 

Aurungzebe  arrived  at  Ahmednugur,.  and 

17^*.  on  pitching  his  camp  on  the  same  spot  which 
it  had  occupied  in  such  splendour  twenty- 
one  years  before,  he  predicted  that  his  end  was 
near,  by  observing  that  he  had  this  day  finished 
his  campaigns,  and  that  his  last  earthly  journey  was 
completed.  The  contrast  between  his  former  and 
his  present  circumstances,  is  remarkable  ;  but  when 
we  also  reflect  on  the  intervening  events,  we  have 
not  merely  a  striking  picture,  but  a  curious  history 
of  the  growth  of  predatory  power,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  it  was  nurtured.     Aurungzebe 
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had  only  three  surviving  sons»  Sultan  Mauzum» 
or  Shah  Alum,  governor  of  Cabul,  Azim  Shah, 
and  Kaum  Bukhsh*  Azim  Shah  joined  his  fattier 
at  this  period,  and  was  appointed  to  thd  govern- 
ment of  Malwa;  Kaum  Bukhsh,  was  appointed 
to  Be^apoor,  and  was  immediately  sent  to  take 
charge  of  his  new  government 

In  the  meantime,  Zoolfikar  Khan,  who  continu- 
ed  pursuing  and  attacking  the  Mahrattas,  had  gone 
off  across  the  Kistna  to  aid  the  son  and  nephew  of 
his  old  opponent  Suntajee  Ghorepuray,  who  had 
been  attacked  by  Dhunnajee  Jadow,  in  conse- 
;quence  of  their  having  plundered  in  some  of  Tara 
Bye's  districts ;  Zoolfikar  Khan  had^  assisted  the 
Ghorepurays,  and  driven  off  Dhunnajee,  when  news 
reached  him  that  the  emperor  had  died  at  Ahmed- 
nugur  on  the  28th  Zeekaad,  a.  h.  1118, 
Feb.  21.  (or  gist  February  1707-)  He  therefore  im- 
mediately suspended  operations,  and  march- 
ed with  all  expedition  to  join  the  Deccan  army, 
which  fell  under  the  command  of  Azim  Shah,  the 
prince  nearest  to  the  grand  camp. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  Aurungzebe,  the 
facts  connected  with  the  rise  of  the  Mahrattas 
are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  from  the  time  he  us- 
urped the  throne,  there  is  nothing  in  his  conduct 
which  deserves  the  high  encomium  which  has  in 
general  been  bestowed  on  his  talents  and  govern- 
ment Previous  to  his  elevation,  he  displayed  very 
considerable  ability ;  together  with  an  iniquity  al- 
most unparalleled.  His  boundless  ambition  was 
concealed  by  deep  dissimulation,  and  his  boldness 
was  equal  to  hi3  Iiypocrisy.    His  success  in  placing 
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the  diadem  of  Hindoostan  on  his  own  head,  after 
overcoming  his  powerful  rivals ;  his  literary  ac- 
quirements ;  his  attention  to  business  j  and  the 
simplicity  of  his  personal  habits,  amidst  a  court  so 
remarkable  for  splendour  and  magnificence,  gave 
a  tone  to  general  opinion  amongst  "his  contempo- 
raries, which  his  subsequent  misconduct  and  mis- 
rule could  not  entirely  efface.  He  was  ambitious 
of  a  character  for  wisdom ;  and  his  low  craft  and 
mean  policy  are  partly  ascribable  to  this  weakness. 
His  greatest  political  error  was  the  overthrow  of 
Beejapoor  and  Golcondah,  instead  of  applying  their 
resources  to  the  suppression  of  predatory  power. 
His  suspicion  and  bigotry,  his  presumption  and  ob- 
stinacy, alike  tended  to  prevent  the  tranquilliz- 
atiou  of  that  tumult,  of  which  his  own  measures  were 
a  principal  cause ;  whilst  his  pomp  weakened  the 
efficiency  of  his  armies,  and  exhausted  the  finances 
which  should  have  maintained  his  wars. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

FROM  A.  D.  1707>    TO  A.  D.  1720. 

Shao — origin  of  the  name  —  he  is  released. —  Tara  Bye  de- 
dares  him  an  impostor^  and  disputes  his  pretensions.  —  Origin 
of  the  Rajas  of  Akulkote.  —  Shao  obtains  possession  of  Satara 
*—  ascends  the  throne.  —  Origin  of  the  celebrated  BaUajee 
WishtDanath.  —  Proceedings  of  the  Moghtds.  —  Shao*s  pro* 
gress.  —  War  with  Tara  Bye. — Agreement  fjoith  Daood  Khan. 
—  Death  ofDhunnajee  Jadotv. —  Tara  Bye  recovers  Panalla, 
and  establishes  her  court  at  Kolapoor.  —  Death  of  Sivajee.  — 
Accession  of  Sumbhajee^  and  confinement  of  Tara  Bye»  —  Ad-- 
vantages  secured  to  Shao  by  the  death  of  the  Punt  Suchew. — 
Dissolution  of  the  agreement  xioith  the  Moghuls.  —  Mahratias 
under  Chunder  Seyn  Jadoio  proceed  to  collect  their  dues.  —  A 
trifling  dispute^  between  Chunder  Seyn  Jadotv  and  BaUajee 
Wishxoanathy  leads  to  important  consequences.  —  BaUajee  is 
protected  by  Shao*  —  Jadoto  retires  to  Kolapoor^  and  after" 
foards  joins  the  Moghuls.  —  Origin  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  —  is 
appointed  viceroy  of  the  Deccan. —  War  xoiih  the  Moghuls. — 
After  a  battle^  the  Mahrattas  retreat  to  the  Salpee  Ghaut  ^^-ac*  ' 
commodation.  —  Disturbances.  —  A  daring  robbery^  supposed 
to  be  committed  by  Khundee  Rao  Dhabaray  —  voho  establishes 
himself  near  Rajpeeplee.  —  Nizam  Ool  Moolkjavours  the  Ko* 
lapoor  party.  —  Seedojee  Ghorcpuray  declares  for  Sumbhqfee, 
and  is  made  Senaputtee  at  Kolapoor  —  obtains  possession^  of 
Sondoor.  —  Great  confusion  and  anarchy. — BaUajee  Wish- 
tvanath  is  treacherously  made  prisoner  by  Dummajee  Thorat — 
and  ransomed.  —  Success  of  BaUajee   Wishtoanath   against 
Kishen  Rao  Kuttaokur. —  Defeat  of  Byhroo  Punt  Pingley 
Peishrva,  by  Kanhojee  Angria.  —  Alarming  progress  of  An* 
gria>  —  BaUajee  Wishtvanath  effects  afovourable  arrangement 
iioilh  him,  and  is  made  Peishtoa  —  obtains  possession  of  Poor ^ 
undhur  for  himself —  reduces  Thorat  —  establishes  order  in 
the  Poena  district.  ^^  Improvement  in  the  aspect  ofMahratta 
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affairs  —  allusion  to  the  extraordinary  expansion  of  their 
.  povjeryJroM  ahovi  this  period  —  and  to  the  Bramin  scheme  for 
creating  union  amongst  the  Mahratla  chiefs.  —  Character  of 
Shao.  —  The  Emperor  Ferohhsere  conciliates  the  Mahrattas^^^^ 
Hoosein  Ally  Khan  appointed  viceroy  of  the  Deccan  —  is  op' 
posed  by  Daood  Khan^  %oho  is  killed,— Zoolfikar  Beg  defeated 
hy  Khundee  Rao  Dhabaray^  —  Battle  near  Ahmednugur.  -— 
Dhabaray  is  made  Senaputt^e.  —  Ferokhsere  encourages  the 
Mahrattas  to  resist  the  viceroy —  the  latter  negociates  voith  the 
Mahrattas  —  concludes  a  treaty  with  Shao  —  marches,  sup" 
ported  by  a  large  body  of  Mahrattas  to  Delhi.  —  Ferokhsere 
deposed,  and  Mohummud  Shah  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
— The  Jamous  grants  for  the  Chouth,  Surdeshmookhee,  and 
Swuraje  delivered  to  Ballajee  Wishwanath  —  xvhoj  accom- 
panied by  Khundee  Rao  Dhabaray  returns  to  Satara,  — 
Scheme  of  the  arbitrary  division  of  Mahratta  revenue  —  eX' 
plained  —  distributed,  —  Officers  appointed  to  the  general 
superintendence  of  particular  parts  of  the  country,  — -  Kanho* 
Jee  Angria,  —  Mahratta  chiefs  have  assignments  of  revenue 
mthin  the  districts  of  each  other, — Eager  desire  ofalltopos* 
sessy  and  to  maintain  hereditary  rights  in  their  native  vil- 
lages. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  upon 
17(^.  *^^  ^^'^  ^^  Raigurh,  the  widow  and  son  of 

Sumbhajee  were  carried  prisoners  to  the 
imperial  camp.  They  were  received  within  the 
-enclosure  of  the  royal  tents,  and  at  the  request  of 
Begum  Sahib,  the  emperor's  daughter,  a  place 
was  assigned  to  them  near  herself,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  show  them  unremitting  kindness  during 
many  years  of  captivity.  The  boy  was  at  first 
constantly  with  her,  and  Aurungzebe,  during  his 
visits  to  his  daughter,  took  much  notice  of  him. 
Shao's  original  name  was  Sivajee,  but  that  by  which 
he  afterwards  became  known  was  a  familiar  name 
given  him  by  Aurungzebe^  and  his  choosing  to 
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retain  it  in  preference  to  that  of  his  renowned 
grandfather,  is  as  remarkable  ^  as  that  our  English 
appellation  of  "M^  Sahoo  Raja^^*  meaning  the 
sovereign  of  the  Mahratta  nation,  applied  from 
his  long  reign  to  Shao's  successors  as  well  as  to 
himself,  should  have  had  its  origin,  in  an  unbe- 
coming pun  of  the  emperor  Aurungzebe.  The 
attendants  who  followed  the  family  into  captivity, 
were  allowed  to  communicate  with  the  Mahrattas 
in  the  Moghul  army;  an  indulgence  which  did 
not  extend  to  Shao,  his  mother,  or  to  Muddun 
Sing,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Sumbhajee,  also  made 
captive  at  Raigurh.  Every  kind  of  intercourse 
with  the  Mahrattas  in  rebellion,  was,  to  all  the 
family  and  their  followers,  most  strictly  forbidden. 
Yessoo  Bye  was  a  woman  of  much  prudence, 
and  carefully  avoided  intrigues.  When  Aurung- 
,zebe  began  to  revolve  the  scheme  of  releasing 
Shao,  he  proposed  to  marry  him  to  the  daughters 
of  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Mahrattas  in  the 
imperial  service,  and  to  secure  them  in  his  interests 
by  additional  favours  ;  these  were,  Jadow  of  Sind- 
kheir,  to  whom  the  emperor  had  given  the  title  of 
Roostum  Rao;  and  Sindia,  Patell  of  Kunneir- 
kheir t,  whose  illegitimate  offspring,  as  heads  of  a 

*  The  more  remarkable,  because  reflectively  it  was  an  in- 
sult, and  at  best,  a  very  coarse  joke.  It  is  either  much  for, 
or  against  the  emperor's  bon-mot,  that  a  corresponding  word  is 
not  easily  found  in  English.  Sahoo  means  the  reverse  of  thief> 
and  was  used  in  allusion  to  Shao's  father  and  grandfather,  of 
whom  Aurungzebe  seldom  spoke,  but  as  the  thiefy  the  robber^ 

&c. 

I  Mahratta  MSS.    In  this  chapter,  the  English  reader  will- 
find  a  more  than  usual  number  of  harsh  names,  which  he  may  be 
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Mahratta  principality,  are  well  known  in  the 
modern  transactions  of  India.  Shao  was  connected 
with  Jadow  by  the  mother's  side,  and  the  proposal 
being  agreeable  to  all  parties,  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated  in  a  respectable  manner,  but  without 
pomp  ;  and  the  emperor,  besides  conferring  favors 
on  Jadow  and  Sindia,  bestowed  on  Shao  the  dis- 
tricts of  Akulkote,  Indapoor,  Sopa,  and  Neywassa, 
in  Jagheer.  On  this  occasion,  Aurungzebe,  amongst 
other  presents  to  Shao,  gave  him  a  sword  he  had 
himself  frequently  worn,  and  restored  two  swords 
which  Shao's  attendants  had  always  urged  him,  if 
possible,  to  recover;  the  one,  was  the  famous 
Bhowanee  of  Sivajeej  and  the  other,  the  sword  of 
Afzool  Khan,  the  murdered  general  of  Beejapoor, 
both  taken  at  Raigurh.* 

But  Aurungzebe,  as  we  have  seen,  could  not 
resolve  on  giving  effect  to  this  plan,  and  after  his 
death,  Shao  continued  in  the  camp  of  Azim  Shah, 
and  was,  by  that  prince,  carried  to  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  the  Nerbuddah,  when  on  his 
march,  at  the  head  of  the  army  lately  employed 
in  the  Deccan,  to  contend  for  the  throne  with 
his  brother.  Sultan  M auzum,  who  was  advancing 
from  Lahore,  t 

Tara  Bye,  and  her  ministers,  improved  the  op- 
portunity which  the  absence  of  the  main  body  of 
the  Moghul  army  afforded.      Dhunnajee  Jadow 

inclioed  to  think  might  have  been  omitted  with  advantage,  but 
they  will,  in  most  instances,  deserve  attention,  as  those  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  principal  Mahratta  chiefs. 

*  All  the  three  swords  are  in  possession  of  the  Raja  of  Satara. 

t  Khafee  Khan. 
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defeated  Lodi  Khan,  the  Foujdar  of  Poona,  retook 
Chakun,  and  the  Mahrattas  were  rapidly  occupying 
as  well  as  plundering  the  country,  when  Azim 
Shah,  by  the  advice  of  Zoolfikar  Khan,  determined 
to  release  Shao,  but  to  retain  his  mother,  brother, 
and  family  as  hostages  for  his  good  conduct ;  pro- 
mising, however,  that  in  case  he  should  succeed 
in  establishing  his  authority,  and  continue  stedfast 
in  attachment  and  allegiance,  he  should  receive 
the  tract  conquered  by  his  grandfather  from  Beej- 
apoor,  with  an  additional  territory  between  the 
Beema  and  Godavery,  • 

Shao  sent  forward  one  of  his  attendants,  per- 
sonally known  to  Pursojee  Bhonslay  and  Chim- 
majee  Damoodhur,  then  at  the  head  of  some 
Mahratta  troops  in  Berar  and  Candeish,  for  the 
purpose  of  announcing  his  approach  and  soliciting 
their  assistance.  They  immediately  joined  him, 
and  their  example  was  .soon  followed  by  Hybut 
Rao  Nimbalkur,  Neemajee  Sindia,  and  other  chiefs. 
Letters,  intimating  his  approach,  were  dispatched 
by  Shao  to  Tara  Bye,  but  as  she  did  not  choose 
to  relinquish  a  power  she  had  so  long  held,  or 
renounce  her  son's  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty, 
she  affected  to  believe  him  an  impostor,  assembled 
the  whole  of  her  ministers,  declared  her  intention 
of  opposing  this  pretender,  and  called  upon  all 
the  principal  officers  to  attest  their  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  her  son  by  the  most  solemn  oaths.  On 
their  compliance,  she  appointed  Ramchundur  Punt, 
and  Neeloo  Punt,  to  assist  her  with  their  counsel  j 

*  MahratU  MSS. 
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Dhunnajee  Jadow,  and  Pureshratn  Tritnbuck  to 
command  in  the  field;  Shunkrajee  Narrain  to 
defend  the  Ghaut  Mahta ;  and  Kanhojee  Angria, 
Sur  Kheil,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Raja  Ram 
to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  upon  the  death  of 
Seedojee  Goojur,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
coast.  Poond  Sawunt,  of  Waree,  also  sent  assur- 
ances of  fidelity  to  Tara  Bye. 

Shao,  on  hearing  of  thes6  proceedings,  halted  at 
the  Godavery,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  dispel  any 
opinion  there  might  really  exist  of  his  being  an 
impostor ;  but  his  army  having  increased  to  fifteen 
thousand  men,  he  determined,  by  the  advice  of 
Pursojee  Bhonslay,  to  move  foward  Mdthout  farther 
delay.  Dhunnajee  Jadow  and  the  Pritee  Needhee 
advanced  to  oppose  him.  The  people  of  the  country 
seemed  inclined  to  the  cause  of  Tara  Bye ;  and 
one  village  had  the  audacity  to  fire  on  his  troops. 
Several  of  his  men  being  killed,  the  place  was 
assaulted,  and  a  severe  example  made  of  the 
ofienders.  During  the  attack,  a  woman  bearing 
a  boy  in  her  arms  rushed  towards  Shao,  and  threw 
down  the  child,  calling  out  that  she  devoted  him 
to  the  Raja's  service.  Shao  took  charge  of  him, 
and  in  commemoration  of  his  first  success,  called 
him  Futih*  Sing,  to  which  he  afterwards  added 
his  own  surname  of  Bhonslay,  and  always  treated 
him  like  his  own  son.  Such  was  the  extraordinary 
origin  of  the  Rajas  of  Akulkote. 

As  the  armies  drew  near  to  each  other,  means 
were  successfully  employed  to  detach  Dhunnajee 

*  Futih  means  victory.    The  child's  father's  name  was  Lok- 
bundaj. 

VOL.  I.  £  E 
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Jadow  from  the  cause  of  Tara  Bye ;  and  the  Pritee 
Needhee,  finding  he  was  hot  supported  in  an 
action  which  took  place  at  the  village  of  Khejrr, 
twenty-two  miles  north  of  Poona,  withdrew  from 
Dhunnajee's  troops  and  fled  to  Satara.  Shao» 
joitied  by  Dhunnajee,  advanced  to  Chundun  Wun- 
dun,  of  which  he  obtained  possession.  He  seized 
the  families  of  all  persons  acting  against  him;  sent 
a  summons  to  Shunkrajee  Narrain,  Punt  Suchew, 
to  deliver  up  Poorundhur,  which  he  had  taken  a 
short  time  before,  and  an  order  to  Pureshram 
Trimbuck  to  surrender  Satara ;  neither  of  them 
obeyed ;  but  Shaik  Meerah,  a  Mahomedan  officer 
who  commanded  under  the  latter,  confined  him, 
and  gave  up  the  fort 

Shao,  on  obtaining  possession  of  Satara, 
A.  D«  fonnally  seated  himself  on  the  throne,  in  the 
^^^'  month  of  March,  I7O8.  Gudadhur  Prillhad 
was  appointed  Pritee  Needhee,  and  Byhroo  Punt 
Hngley  was  madeiPeishwa.  The  brother  of  Byhroo 
Punt,  Neeloo  Punt  Moreishwur,  who  still  adhered 
to  Tara  Byej  died  shortly  after  ajt  Rangna.  Dhun- 
najee  Jadow  was  confirmed  in  his  rank  of  Sena- 
puttee,  and  the  right  of  making  collections  in 
several  districts  was  delegated  to  him.  At  this 
period  of  confusion  the  revenue  was  realized  on 
no  fixed  principle,  but  levied  as  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  manner  of  contribution.  The 
principal  carcoons  employed  by  Dhunnajee  in  re- 
venue afiairs,  were  Abbajee  Poorundhuree  •,  Kooi- 
kumee  of  Sassoor   (Sasswur),  near  Poona;    and 

*  The  ancestor  of  the  present  great  family  of  Poorundhuree. 
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another  Bramin,  Koolkurnee  of  Sreewurdmu  m 
the  district  of  Choule,  a  village  then  claimed 
by  the  Seedee,  from  which,  in  consequence  of 
some  intrigue  connected  with  the  Seedee's  enemy 
Angria,  he  had  fled  to  Sassoor,  and  had  been  re- 
commended to  Dhunnajee  Jadow  by  Abbajee 
Poorundhuree,  and  Pureshram  Trimbuck.  The 
name  of  this  Koolkurnee,  afterwards  so  celebrated 
as  the  founder  of  the  Peishwa's  power,  was  Bal- 
lajee  Wishwanath  BhutL* 

Meanwhile  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Aurungzebe, 
Sultan  Mauzum,  and  Azim  Shah,  had  fought  a 
bloody  battle  neai'  Agra,  in  which  Sultan  Mau^um 
was  victorious.  The  army  from  the  Deccan,  com- 
manded] by  Azim  Shah,  engaged  under  great 
disadvantages,  owing  to  the  pertinacity  of  that 
headstrong  prince,  who,  at  least  accelerated  dis- 
comfiture by  his  want  of  preparation,  and  by  his 
neglect  of  arrangement  among  his  troops.  He 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  obstinacy  with  his  life.  There 
fell  with  him,  his  two  sons,  together  with  Turbeeut 
Klian,  Dulput  Rao  Boondelay,  Ram  Sing  Harra, 
the  gallant  Khan  Alum,  and  a  great  proportion 
of  the  officers  experienced  or  distinguished  in 
Mahratta  warfare. 

Kaum^  Bukhsh,  who  was  sent  to  Beejapoor  by 
Aurungzebe  a  few  days  before  his  death,  assumed 

*  Mahratta  MSS.  It  is  proper  to  mention^  that  among 
Mahratta  Bramins,  Bhutt  and  Grehust,  in  speaking  of  their 
own  cast,  are  nearly  synonimous  with  clerical  and  secular. 
Custom  has  introduced  this  distinction.  '  Bhutt,  however,  in 
the  texti  was  merely  the  surname  of  Ballajee  Wishwanath^  not 
«  religious  q)pellation. 

E  £  S 
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the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  declared  himself  em- 
peror upon  the  demise  of  his  father ;  his  authority 
was  at  first  acknowledged,  but  having  no  stability 
of  character,  he  was  soon  deserted  by  most  of  his 
troops;  he  first  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the 
Mahratta  Mankurees,  who  showed  some  disposition 
to  listen  to  his  overtures,  but  they  were  soon  dis- 
gusted  with  his  petulance  and  folly.  Sultan  Mau- 
zum,  who  had  used  his  victory  with  moderation, 
and  was  now  on  his  march  to  the  Deccan,  gene- 
rously ofiered  him  the  kingdoms  of  Hyderabad  and 
Beejapoor ;  but  Kaum  Bukhsh  preferred  the  des- 
perate chance  of  encountering  the  whole  army  of 
Hindoostan,  and  was  killed  near  Hyderabad,  in  an 
attack  made  upon  him  by  his  old  and  inveterate 
enemy  Zoolfikar  Khan,  who  was  joined  on  the 
occasion  by  a  body  of  Mahrattas,  sent  by  Shao, 
under  the  command  of  Neemajee  Sindia.* 

The  afiairs  of  Kaum  Bukhsh  were  considered  so 
desperate,  that  after  he  had  refused  the  ofier  made 
by  Sultan  Mauzum,  it  was  conjectured  that  he  in- 
tended to  follow  the  example  of  his  uncle.  Sultan 
Mohummud  Akber,  and  retire  to  Persia;  orders 
were  sent  to  all  the  seaports  to  intercept  him,  and 
two  lacks  of  rupees,  with  an  extension  of  the 
company's  privileges,  were  promised  by  Zoolfikar 
Khan  to  Mr.  Pitt,  governor  of  Madras,  if  he  would 
apprehend  the  fugitive.  To  this  Mr.  Pitt  agreed, 
but  refused  the  present,  t 

*  Khafee  Khan.  Memoirs  of  Eradut  Khan.  Original  letter 
from  Zoolfikar  SJian  to  Shao. 

f  Original  letters  from  the  Madras  Records.  This  Mr.  Pitt 
was  the  fa^er  of  Lord  Chatham. 
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Zoolfikar  Khan^  who  was  in  the  army  of  Azim 
Shah  in  the  battle  of  Agra,  after  supporting  his 
reputation  as  an  officer,  escaped  from  the  field,  and 
Sultan  Mauzum,  by  the  advice  of  his  excellent 
minister,  Monaim  Khan,  not  only  pardoned,  but 
promoted  him  to  high  rank ;  conferring  on  him  thei 
viceroyalty  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  title  of  Umeer 
Ool  Oomrah.  By  Zoolfikar  Khan^s  representations. 
Sultan  Mauzum  at  first  lent  his  countenance  to 
Shao's  party,  which  tended  to  increase  the  Raja's 
consequence  amongst  his  countrymen,  and  would 
have  been  followed  by  more  substantial  advantages 
in  a  formal  grant  of  the  Surdeshmookhee,  but 
Monaim  Khan,  unused  to  Bramin  artifice,  having 
been  visited  by  the  Wukeels  of  Tara  Bye,  was 
persuaded  by  them  that  Tara  Bye's  son,  Sivajee, 
was  the  lawful  Raja  of  the  Mahrattas.  Zoolfikar 
Khan,  impatient  at  his  listening  to  these  pre- 
tensions, betrayed  an  irritation  which  the  minister 
resented,  and  Sultan  Mauzum,  unwilling  to  dis- 
oblige Monaim  Khan,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
displeased  to  find  an  excuse  for  deferring  such  a 
concession,  seemed  to  comply  with  the  minister's 
proposal  in  &vour  of  Sivajee,  aiid  desired  that  the 
deeds  for  the  Surdeshmookhee  should  be  made  out 
in  his  name ;  he,  however,  postponed  their  delivery 
until  the  claim  to  the  Mahratta  supremacy  should 
be  decided*  by  the  issue  of  the  contest  which  was 
then  in  progress  between  the  candidates.* 

Shao's  army  was  cantoned  at  Chundun  Wundun, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Satara,  during  the  mon- 

*  Khafee  Khan. 
£  £  3 
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soon,  and  he  neglected  no  preparation  to  enable 
him  to  reduce  his  rivaL  Amongst  other  expedi- 
ents^  he  made  an  unsuccessful  application  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Waite,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  for  a 
supply  of  guns,  ammunition,  European  s(ddiers» 
and  mo^ey^  *  At  the  opening  of  the  fair  ^season, 
after  celebrating  the  Dussera,  preparations  were 
made  to  renew  the  war  against  Tara  Bye.  Fanalla 
was  invested,  the  siege  pressed  with  vigour,  and 
the  Havildar  who  commanded,  ofl^edto  surrender 
on  'coodition  of  being  confirmed  in  bis  station. 
This  proposal  was  readily  acceded  to,  and  Visfaal- 

gurh  was  surrendered  by  the  agent  of  Pure- 
1709.   ^^^^^  Trimbuck  on  the  same  terms.     Shao 

next  marched  towards  Rangna,  where  Tara 
Bye  then  was^  but  hearing  of  tiie  approach  of  the 
army,  she  quitted  Rangna  and  fled  to  Malwan. 
The  Havildar  of  Rangna  refused  to  surrender,  and 
opposed  the  besiegers  with  resolation ;  an  assault 
was  made  and  repulsed,  and  Shao,  on  the  approach 
of  the  monsoon,  abandoning  the  siege,  retired  to 
Kolapoor  where  he  cantoned  the  troops,  t 

At  the  opening  of  the  fair  season,  it  was  intend- 
ed to  prosecute  the  war,  but  about  that  time,  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  Moghuls,. 
which  waved  the  grand  question  of  hereditary  claim^ 
and  rendered  the  reduction  of  Tara  Bye  a  point 
of  less  pressing  personal  interest  to  Shao.  Zoolfi- 
kar  Khan,  who  attended  the  court  of  Sultan  Mau- 
zum  on  his  return  to  Hindoostan,  left  Daood  Khan 
Punnee  as  his  deputy  in  the  six  Soobehs  of  the  Dec- 

*  Brace's  Annalfv  f  Mahratta  MS& 
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caxkf  and  obtained  for  him  the  government  of  Bur# 
hanpoor  in  addition  to  his  other  appointment. 
Daood  Khan  settled  with  such  Mahratta  chiefi,  as 
acknowledged  Shao's  authority,  to  allow  them,  with 
certain  reservations,  one  fourth  of  the  revenue, 
but  reserved  the  right  of  collecting  and  paying  it 
through  his  own  agents.  Daood  Khan's  intimacy 
with  most  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  his  connection 
with  Zoolfikar  Khan,  and  the  terms  of  friendship 
between  the  latter  and  Shao,  not  only  preserved 
Shao's  ascendancy,  but,  except  in  instances  where! 
independent  plundering  bands  occasionally  appear^* 
ed,  procured  a  tolerably  correct  observance  of  the 
terms  mentioned.  * 

In  the  end  of  the  year  Shao  returned  to  Satara, 
and  married  two  wives,  one  of  the  Mohitey,  and 
another  of  the  Sirkay  family.  His  other  two  wives 
were  still  with  his  mother  at  Delhi,  where  one  of 
them,  the  daughter  of  Sindia,  shortly  afterwards 
died.  Dhunnajee  JadOw,  after  a  long  illness, 
caused  by  the  breaking  out  of  an  old  wound  in  his 
leg,  died  on  his  way  from  Kolapoor,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wama.  His  carcoon,  Ballajee  Wishwanath 
had  accompanied  him  on  that  service,  and  during  his 
sickness  had  the  management  of  all  his  affairs, 
which  created  an  unconquerable  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  Chunder  Seyn  Jadow,  Dhunnajee's  son, 
and  several  Bramins  in  his  service. 

The  army  had  scarcely  returned  to  Satara 

nia  w^®^  TsLva  Bye,  encouraged  by  the  Havil- 
dar  at  Panalla,  marched  towards  that  place 

*  Khafee  Khan.  , 
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reenforced  by  the  troops  of  Poond  Sawuht;  and 
it  was  immediately  restored  to  her.  It  was  now 
resolved,  in  order  to  give  her  party  credit,  and  the 
appearence  of  a  rising  cause,  to  make  that  fort  and 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Kolapoor  the  future  resi- 
dence of  her  court  Raimchundur  Punt  continued 
stedfast  in  the  interest  of  her  party,  and  Shunkra- 

jee  Narrain,  likewise  maintained  her  cause. 
^2^'.   As  the  territory  of  the  latter  was  reckoned 

the  foundation  stone  of  the  empire,  from 
Sivajee's  having  first  established  himself  there,  Shao 
determined  to  reduce  the  Suchew  instead  of  renew- 
ing the  attack  on  Panalla.  About  this  time  he  en  - 
tertained  the  design  of  removing  his  capital  to 
Ahmednugur,  but  as  it  gave  offence  to  Zooiiikar 
Khan,  Shao,  at  his  desire,  relinquished  the  inten- 
tion. * 

An  army  proceeded  towards  Poona,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  possession  of  Rajgurh,  but 
most  of  the  Suchew's  forts  being  well  stored  with 
provisions,  and  garrisoned  by  veteran  Mawulees, 
were  reckoned  impregnable.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  no  small  satisfaction  that  Shao  heard  of  his 
having  put  a  period  to  his  existence,t  an  act  which 
it  is  said  he  committed  from  remorse,  in  conse- 

*  Original  letters  from  Zoolfikar  Khao. 

f  He  performed  the  Jul  Sutnadh,  or  voluntary  death  by 
water^  which  is  not  uncommon  among  Hindoo  devotees.  It  is 
effected  by  placing  a  wooden  platform  upon  several  earthen 
pots,  with  their  mouths  turned  down,  to  which  the  planks  are 
fastened,  and  small  holes  are  bored  in  the  earthen  vessels ;  the 
whole  is  placed  6n  deep  water,  on  some  river  accounted  holy, 
and  the  devotee  seats  or  ties  himself  on  the  platform,  which  gra- 
dually sinks  with  him. 
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qiience  of  having  taken  a  solemn  oath,  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  Tara  Bye,  against  his  lawful  prince. 
Just  at  this  time,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1712*.  Sivajee,  the  son  of  .Tara  Bye  died  of  the 
small-pox.  This  prince  was  an  idiot,  but 
his  death  occasioned  a  considerable  change  at 
Kolapoor.  Ramchundur  Punt  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  Tara  Bye  from  the  administration, 
and  to  place  Sumbhajee,  the  son  of  Rajis  Bye,  the 
younger  widow  of  Raja  Ram,  in  her  stead ;  a  mea- 
sure, which  had  the  sanction  of  Hindoo  usage, 
and  was  therefore  supported  by  common  consent. 
Tara  Bye,  and  Bhowanee  Bye,  her  son's  widow, 
said  to  have  been  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  hus- 
band's death,  were  put  into  confinement,  and  Ram- 
chundur Punt,  unfettered  by  Tara  Bye,  bega^n  to 
exert  himself  with  renovated  vigour. 

But  Shao,  whilst  Daood  Khan's  government 
continued,  was  secured  in  the  ascendancy ;  he  was 
also  surrounded  by  most  of  the  experienced  minis- 
ters, and  was  totally  exempt  from  that  cruelty  and 
excess,  which  his  enemies  gave  out  that  he  inherits 
ed,  with  many  other  vices,  from  his  father  Sumbha- 
jee. The  loss  of  Shunkrajee  Narrain  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  cause  of  the  opposite  party,  and  Shao, 
in  that  temper  of  conciliation,  for  which  he  is  de- 
servedly applauded,  seized  the  advantage  which  the 
sanction  of  lawful  authority  always  bears,  and  im- 
mediately despatched  clothes  of  investiture  toNarroo 
Shunker,  son  of  the  late  Suchew,  then  a  child  of  two 
years  old;  at  the  same  time  confirming,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  hismootaliq,  or  principal  agent,  in  that 
situation.     This  measure  immediately  secured  to 
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him  the  services  of  that  party,  and  the  Suchew  never 
afterwards  departed  from  his  allegiance.  Shao 
was  not  equally  successful  in  binding  all  the  mem- 
bers of  thiB  Pritee  Needhee's  family  to  his  interest 
He  rdeased  Pureshram  Trimbuck,  restored 

^^'  his  honors^by  the  removal  of  Gudadhur  Prill- 
had,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  former  charge 
of  Vishalgurh  and  its  dependancies*  The  Pritee 
Needhee  sent  his  eldest  son,  Kistnajee  Bhaskur,  to 
assume  the  management  of  the  fort  and  district ; 
but  he  had  no  sooner  obtained  possession,  than  he 
revolted,  tendered  his  services  to  Sumbhajee^  and 
was  made  Pritee  Needhee,  at  Kolapoon  On  this 
defection  Pureshram  Trimbuck  was  again  thrown 
into  confinement,  and  Shao,  under  a  belief  that 
the  revolt  had  been  encouraged  by  him,  intended 
to  have  put  him  to  death,  but  he  was  dissuaded 
from  this  design,  which,  even  if  just,  would  have 
made  him  odious  in  the  country. 

In  consequence  of  changes  at  the  Imperial  courts 
Daood  Khan  was  removed  to  the  government  of 
Guzerat,  which  dissolved  the  agreement  between 
the  Moghuls  and  the  Mahrattas. 

Chunder  Se}^!  Jadow,  who  had  been  appointed 
Senaputtee  on  the  demise  of  his  father,  was  sent 
off  from  Satara  with  a  considerable  army,  and  di- 
rected to  levy  the  Chouth,  Surdeshmookhee  and 
Ghas-dana  from  the  Moghul  districts.  He  was 
attended  on  this  occasion  by  his  father's  car- 
coon,  Ballajee  Wishwanath,  who  was  now. 
charged  with  collecting  and  appropriating  a 
share  of  the  revenue  for  the  Raja,  a  situation  of 
control,  which  under  no  circumstances  was  likely 
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to  be  favorably  viewed  by  the  Senaputtee.  The 
jealousy  formerly  entertained  was  increased  ten- 
fold, and  on  a  very  slight  cause,  arising  from  a 
dispute  about  a  deer  run  down  by  one  of  Ballajee's 
horsemen,  the  suppressed  enmity  burst  out  in  at- 
tempted violence ;  and  Ballajee  was  obliged  to  flee 
for  his  life,  first  to  Sassoor,  where  the  SucheVs 
agent  in  Poorundhur  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  protect  him,  although  he  begged  hard  to  be 
permitted  to  enter  that  fort.  The  horsemen,  his 
pursuers,  were  in  sight ;  but  the  commander  of  the 
fort  was  obdurate.  With  a  few  followers,  amoi^t 
whom  were  his  sons  Bajeerao  and  Chimnajee,  Bai- 
lee Wishwanatb  attempted  to  cross  over  to  Pan- 
doogurh,  a  fort  in  the  opposite  valley,  but  Jadow's 
horsemen  were  already  in  his  route,  and  searching 
for  him  in  every  quarter.  In  this  dangerous  ex- 
tremity, he  contrived  to  conceal  himself  for  a  few 
days,  until  two  Mahrattas,  the  one  named  Peelajee 
Jadow,  and  the  other  sumamed  Dhoomal,  then  com- 
mon Sillidars  in  his  service,  collected,  by  their  in- 
fluence with  their  relations,  a  small  troop  of  horse, 
and  promised  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  or  carry  him 

and  his  sons,  that  night,  to  the  Machee  *  of  Pan- 
doogurh. 

Ballajee  Wishwanatb,  as  the  manuscripts  state, 

^<  did  not  particularly  excel  in  the  accomplishment 

of  sitting  upon  a  horset/'  but  the  Sillidars,  although 

*  Machee  is  a  village  attached  to  all  hill-forts,  commonly 
situated  on  the  face  of  the  hill  completely  under  protection,  and 
is  sometimes  fortified. 

t  His  biognqpher  adds,  "  and  at  this  time  required  a  man,  oo 
each  side,  to  liold  him  on." 
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they  had  a  skirmish,  performed  their  promise,  and 
.  the  commander  of  the  fort  protected  him  by  Shao's 
orders.  Chunder  Seyn  Jadow  peremptorily  de- 
manded his  being  delivered  up  to  him,  and  threaten- 
ed, in  case  of  refusal,  to  renounce  his  allegiance 
for  ever.  Shao  was  not  prepared  to  punish  this 
insolent  demand,  but  he  refused  to  give  up  Ballajee, 
and  sent,  orders  to  Hybut  Rao  Nimbalkur,  Sur 
Lushkur,  then  near  Ahmednugur,  to  march  for 
Satara  immediately.  In  the  meantime  Ballajee 
Wishwanath  was  cooped  up  in  Pandoogurh,  which 
was  surrounded  by  the  Senaputtee's  troops.  Hybut 
Rao  'Nimbalkur,  already  jealous  at  not  being  made 
Senaputtee,  and  greatly  incensed  at  Jadow's  beha- 
viour, obeyed  the  order  with  all  speed ;  the  latter 
hearing  of  his  arrival  at  Phultun,  quitted  Pandoo- 
gurh and  marched  to  Dewoor.  The  armies  fought, 
and  the  troops  of  Jadow  being  defeated^  he  retired 
to  Kolapoor,  accompanied  by  Ghatgay,  Shirzee 
Rao.  The  latter  was  confirmed  by  Sumbhajee  in 
his  hereditary  possessions  at  Kagul,  but  both  went 
off  to  meet  Che}^!  Koolich  Khan,  (Nizam  Ool 
Moolk,)  who  had  just  been  appointed,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Deccan,  and  from 
whom  Jadow  received  a  large  tract  of  territory  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Balkee,  twenty-five  miles 
east  of  Beder,  as  a  Jagheer  for  the  support  of  his 
troops.  * 


*  Mahratta  MSS.  Hudeequ-i-Alum.  This  Persian  MS.  to 
which  I  here  refer  for  the  first  time,  is  a  voluminous  history  of 
Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  and  his  successors.  It  is  a  modem,  and  re- 
spectable  work,  written  bj  Mohummud  Aboo  Turab,  and  dedi- 


ORIGIN  OF  NIZAM   OOL   MOOLK.  4i39 

After  the  death  of  Sultan  Mauzum  •  in  1712, 
the  distractions  which  prevailed  by  the  usual  con- 
tentions of  the  Moghul  emperor's  sons»  the  subse- 
quent revolution  effected  for  his  grandson  Ferokh- 
sere,  and  the  barbarous  execution  of  Zoolfikar 
Khan,  were  followed  by  important  changes  in  the 
government  of  the  Deccan.  Of  these  changes,  the 
first  to  be  mentioned,  was  of  much  importance, 
both  as  it  removed  Daood  Khan  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  as  it  brought  a  person  to  the  temporary 
charge  of  the  viceroyalty,  who  subsequently  bore 
a  leading  part  in  Deccan  affairs.  This  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Cheyn  Koolich  Khan,  the  son  of 
Ghazee-ud-deen.  His  original  name  was  Meer 
Kummur^ud-deen ;  the  title  of  Cheyn  Koolich 
Khan,  with  a  munsub  of  five  thousand  horse,  was 
conferred  on  him,  when  a  very  young  man,  by  Au- 
rungzebe,  under  whom,  in  the  latter  years  of  that 
emperor's  reign,  he  held  the  important  post  of 
Soobehadar  in  the  province  of  Beejapoon  Cheyn 
Koolich  Khan  had  materially  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  two  Syuds,  Abdoollah  Khan  and 
Hoossein  Ally  Khan,  to  whose  bravery,  skill,  and 
exertions,  Ferokhsere  owed  his  throne«t   Amongst 


cated  to  Meer  Alum,  the  well  known  minister  of  Nizam  Ally.  I 
had  two  copies  of  this  work,  the  one  was  lent  to  me  by  Mr. 
William  Erskine. 

*  Or  Shah  Alum  the  1st. 

f  Khafee  Khan,  Khuzaneh  Amirah,  and  Muasir  Ool  Oomrah. 
The  two  last  Persian  authorities  are  both  valuable.  The  Khu- 
zaneh Amirah  was  written  in  the  Deccan  by  MeerGholam Ally, 
a  native  of  Belgram,  in  the  province  of  Oude.  He  is  celebrated 
as  apoet,  as  well  as  a  historian ;  he  is  the  author  of  the  Suroo 
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courtiers  as  well  as  states,  friendship  is  as  often  the 
result  of  common  enmity  as  of  common  interest ; 
Cheyn  Koolieh  Khan,  who  was  known  to  have 
been  the  enemy  of  Zoolfikar  Khan,  was  immediate- 
ly appointed  to  succeed  to  the  viceroyalty  of  the 
deceased  minister,  and  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  whilst  Daood  Khan  was  remov- 
ed to  the  government  of  Guzerat.  ^ 

It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  disaffected  Sena- 
puttee,  went  over  to  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  by  whom 
he  was  well  received,  and  rewarded  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned.  He  was  accompanied  by  Ghat- 
gay,  Shirzee  Rao,  of  Kagul,  and  an  officer  named 
Rumbhajee  Nimbalkur ;  the  latter  became  distin- 
guished in  the  Moghul  service,  and  got  the  title  of 
Rao  Rumbha,  which  descended  to  his  posterity. 
Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  on  arriving  at  Aurungabad, 
seemed  disposed  to  favour  the  cause  of  Sumbhajee, 
which,  without  enquiring  into  the  private  motives 
that  may  have  inclined  him  to  that  party,  was  now 
the  wisest  policy  the  Moghuls  could  have  adopted. 
Jadow,  eager  for  revenge,  and  Nizam  Ool  Moolk 
desirous  of  suppressing  the  ravages  of  Shao's  offi- 
cers, sent  an  army  against  the  Sur  Lushkur,  who 
retired  from  the  Godavery  to  the  Beema.    Shao,  in 


Azad,  and  his  works  are  much  prized  bj  the  Mahomedaos  of 
theDeccan.  The  Muasir  Ool  Omirah,  (Biography  of  the  Moghul 
nobles)  is  much  celebrated  in  the  Deccan ;  it  was  written  bj 
Shah  Nuwaz  Khan^  or  Sumsam  ud  Dowlah,  with  ^ose  public 
character  the  reader  of  oriental  history  is  already  acquainted, 
from  the  works  of  Mr.  Orme,  Colonel  Wilks,  and  others. 
*  Khafee  Khan. 
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order  to  support  him,  sent  forward  a  body  of  troops 
under  Ballajee  Wishwanath,  whom  he  now  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Sena  Kurt,  or  agent  in  charge  of 
the  army.  Ballajee  effected  a  junction  with  Hybut 
Rao  Nimbalkur,  who  fell  back  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Poorundhur,  where  they  proposed  to  stand 
an  engagement  A  battle  was  fought  in  which  the 
advantage  claimed  by  the  Mahrattas,  is  contradict- 
ed by  their  subsequent  retreat  to  the  Salpee  Ghaut. 
A  detachment  of  Mahrattas  from  the  Moghul  ar<* 
my  under  Rumbhajee  Nimbalkur,  took  possession 
of  the  Poona  district,  and  Rumbhajee  obtained 
a  Jagheer  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  length  an 
accommodation  took  place,  the  terms  of  which 
are  not  ascertained,  but  hostilities  ceased,  and 
the  Moghuls  returned  to  Aurungabad.  *  Nizam 
Ool  Moolk  kept  his  troops  in  motion  during  the 
fair  season,  but  after  they  went  into  cantonments 
for  the  rains,  a  plan  he  invariably  adopted,  the 
Mahrattas,  acting  under  different  leaders,  resumed 
their  depredations. 

All  the  Deshmookhs  and  Deshpandyas,  in  the 
Moghul  districts  of  Mahrashtra,  fortified  the  villa- 
ges where  they  resided,  on  pretence  oi  defending 
themselves,  but  they  frequently  joined  or  assisted 
their  countrymen,  of  whatever  party,  in  escape, 
defence,  or  concealment.  One  very  rich  caravan 
of  treasure,  escorted  by  a  large  detachment  under 
Mohummud  Ibrahim  Tebreeze,  was  attacked  on 
the  route  from  Surat  to  Aurungabad,  the  troops 
were  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  prtperty  carried 

*  Mahratta  MSS. 
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off  *  This  roUbery  was  probably  committed  by 
Khundee  Dao  Dhabary.  For  many  years  that  offi- 
cer had  subsisted  his  followers  in  Guzerat  and 
Katiy  war,  and  exacted  a  tribute  in  those  provinces. 
He  acknowledged  Shao  as  his  chief,  and  when 
Daood  Khan  was  appointed  to  Guzerat,  he  with- 
drew  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ahmedabad,  and 
established  himself  in  the  strong  country  about 
Naundode  and  Rajpeeplee  | ;  whence  it  is  likely, 
from  the  nature  of  the  attack,  this  was  hia  first 
sally. 

As  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  favoured  the  Kolapoor 
party,  Sumbhajee's  influence  was  increased  as  that 
of  Shao  was  diminished.  Seedojee  Ghorepuray  tt 
the  son  of  Byherjee,  nephew  of  the  famous  Suntajee^ 
and  youngest  brother  of  the  first  Moorar  Rao  of 
Gootee,  was  induced  to  declare  for  Sumbhajee,  by 
whom  he  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Senaputtee» 
and  several  of  the  Ghorepurays,  both  of  Kapsee 
and  Moodhole,.  joined  the  Kolapoor  party :  but 
Seedojee  and  his  ally,  the  Patau  Nabob  of  Sava- 
noor,  were  too  intent  on  their  own  schemes  of  con- 
quest and  plunder,  to  quit  the  Carnatic.  It  was 
about  this  period  that  Seedojee  made  a  great  ac- 
quisition by  obtaining  possession  of  Sondoor,  a  fort 
situated  in  a  valley  of  singular  strength,  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  Bellary. 

Kishen  Rao  Kuttaokur,  a  Bramin,  raised  by  the 
Moghuls§,  took  post  in  thk  country  about  the 

•  Khafee  Khan.  f  Mahratta  MSS. 

%  Ranoojee  the  grandson  of  Suntajee  fell  in  battle. 

§  The  same  whose  letter  is  given  in  a  note,  chap.  xi.  of 

volume. 
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Mahdeo  hills,  and  without  joining  either  party, 
plundered  the  districts  on  his  own  account.  Dum- 
majee  Thorat,  an  officer  long  under  Ramchundnr 
Punt,  strengthened  a  Gurhee  in  the  village  of  Hin- 
ghee  or  Hin^ngaom,  near  Patus,  about  forty  miles 
east  of  Poona,  and  levied  contributions  for  thirty 
miles  round.  He  was  of  the  Kblapoor  party,  and 
acknowledged  no  chief  except  his  old  patron  Ram- 
chundur  Punt,  under  whom  he  had  first  established 
himself,  and  from  whom  he  received  Sopa  and 
Patus  as  a  Jagheer,  during  the  siege  of  Ginjee. 
Even  in  Mahratta  estimation  he  was  a  lawless  ruf- 
fian. *  Oodajee  Chowan,  another  of  Ramchundur's 
officers  and  a  native  of  Hutnee,  took  the  Gurhee 
of  Buttees  Serala,  and  in  a  short  time  became  so 
formidable,  that  Shao  was  glad  to  enter  into  a 
compromise,  by  conceding  the  Chouth  of  Serala  and 
Kurar,  which  Chowan  long  continued  to  receive 
as  a  personal  allowance.  There  were  several  other 
petty  depredators  who  declared  themselves  Sum- 
bhigee's  adherents,  but  the  most  formidable  of  all 
was  Kanhcgee  Angria,  then  in  possession  of  the 
coast  from  Sawuntwaree  to  Bombay,  who  was  ex- 
tending his  sway  over  the  province  of  Kalliannee 
in  the  Concan. 

*  An  anecdote  of  this  freebooter  U  related  by  his  country- 
men with  much  horror.  It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  one  of 
the  most  sacred  of  oaths,  amongst  Mahrattas,  is  taken  by  holding 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  called  B^y  conjoined  with  Turmeric,  which 
in  the  Mahratta  language  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bandar. 
Thorat  was  accused  of  having  forfeited  his  oath,  and  treacher- 
ously seized  Ballajee  Wishwanath,  after  swearing  on  the  Bel- 
Bandar.  **  And  what  of  that,"  said  Thorat,  <«  don't  I  eat  Ban- 
dar daily,  and  what  is  Bel,  but  the  leaves  of  a  tree.*' 
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Such  was  the  state  of  anarchy  whidi  now  pr&> 
vailed,  that  without  a  sudden  change  of  fortune^ 
and  a  greater  efficiency  in  Shao's  govemment,  his 
authority  over  the  Mahrattas  must  soon  have 
become  nugatory.  BaUajee  Wishwanath  instilled 
some  vigour  into  his  councils,  and  b^an  to  take 
a  lead  in  public  affidrs.  He  proposed  to  reduce 
Dummajee  Thorat»  and  set  out  for  that  purpose; 
but  he  was  seduced  to  a  conference,  treacherously 
seized  and  thrown  into  confinement,  together  with 
his  friend  Abbajee  Poorundhuree,  his  two  sons, 
Bajee  Rao  and  Chimnajee,  and  several  of  their  im^ 
mediate  retainers. 

Thorat  threatened  them  with  the  torture  of* 
fastening  horses  feeding  bags,  filled  with  ashes,  on 
their  mouths,  and  with  ultimate  death,  unless  he 
received  a  large  ransom  for  their  release.  After 
enduring  many  indignities,  the  amount  of  their 
ransom  was  at  last  agreed  upon  and  paid  by  Shao, 
who  now  applied  to  the  Suchew  to  stop  the  pro* 
gress  of  Thorat  The  Suchew  accordingly  pre- 
pared to  attack  him;  but  his  troops  were  de- 
feated, and  both  the  Suchew  and  his  Mootaliq 
were  taken  and  thA>wn  into  c<H)finement  at  Hin- 
gungaom.* 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Punt  Suchew  under- 
took this  service,  two  expeditions  were  prepared 
at  Satara:  the  one,  under  the  Peishwa,  Byhroo 
Punt  Pingley,  went  to  protect  the  Concan  and 
repel  Angria ;  and  the  other,  commanded  by  Bal- 

*  Ni^roo  Shunker»  the  Punt  Suchew,  was  then  a  child;  but 
amongst  Hindoos,  the  guardian  generally  considers  the  presence 
of  his  ward  necessary  on  occasions  of  importance. 
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lajee  Wishwatiath»  was  ordered  to  suppress  Kishen 
Rao  Kuttaokur.  This  Bratnin  had  become  so  bold 
and  confident,  that  he  marched  to  Ound  to  meet 
Shao's  troops,  but  he  was  totally  defeated,  prin- 
cipally by  the  bravery  of  Sreeput  Rao,  the  second 
son  of  Pureshram  Trimbuck,  the  Pritee  Needhee, 
who  had  urged  his  son  to  perform  some  action 
which  might  wipe  away  the  misconduct  of  his  elder 
brother,  and  procure  his  father's  release.  Shao, 
accordingly,  once  more  restored  the  Pritee  Needhee 
to  his  liberty  and  rank.  Kishen  Rao,  after  perfect 
subnussion,  was  pardoned,  and  received  the  vil- 
lage of  Kuttao,  in  Enam,  a  part  of  which  is  still 
enjoyed  by  his  posterity. 

This  success  was  of  considerable  importance, 
but  a  like  good  fortune  did  not  attend  the  Peishwa's 
expe(Ution.  Byhroo  Punt  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  Angria.  The  fort  of  Logurh  was 
taken;  Rajmachee  surrendered;  and  it  was  re- 
ported that  Angria  was  about  to  march  for  Satara. 
All  the  force  that  could  be  spared  was  collected  to 
oppose  him,  under  Ballajee  Wishwanath,  who  un- 
dertook the  command,  with  hopes  of  being  enabled, 
from  his  former  connection  with  Angria,  to  effect 
an  accommodation  more  desirable  than  any  that 
might  result  from  a  protracted  contest  with  a  pow-^ 
erful  neighbour.  BaUajee  knew  Angria  to  be  a 
leader  of  considerable  ability  as  well  as  enterprize, 
and  that  his  resources  were  not  bounded  by  the 
extent  of  the  districts  in  his  possession,  but  were 
chiefly  obtained  by  daring  and  extensive  piracies. 
Ballajee  was  successful  in   his  endeavours;  and 
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Angria,  on  condition  of  receiving  ten  forts*  ^  and 
sixteen  fortified  places  of  less  strength  t,  with  their 
dependant  villages  j  on  being  confirmed  in  com- 
mand  of  the  fleet,  and  his  title  of  Surkheil,  agreed 
to  renounce  Sumbhajee,  to  release  the  Peishwa, 
to  restore  all  his  conquests,  except  Rajmachee,  and 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  Shao. 

By  this  agreement  the  Seedee  found  himself  de- 
prived of  some  places  of  which  he  had  enjoyed 
the  revenue  for  twenty  years.  The  consequence 
was,  an  immediate  rupture  between  that  chief  and 
Angria,  in  which  Bdlajee  Wishwanath,  co-oper- 
ating against  the  Seedee,  invaded  his  territory,  and 
soon  compelled  him  to  submit 

Ballajee  having  performed  this  service  in 
nu.  ^  manner  so  entirely  to  Shao's  wishes,  was 
received  on  his  return  to  Satara  with  the 
greatest  distinction ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  Byhroo  Punt  Pingley,  that  minister  was 
removed  from  the  dignity  of  Mookli  Purdhan,  and 
Ballajee  Wishwanath  was  appointed  Peishwa  in  his 
stead.  His  friend,  Abbajee  Poorundhuree,  was 
confirmed  as  his  Mootaliq,  and  Rammajee  Punt 
Bhanoof  as  his  Fumuwees. 

•  These  were,  the  island  of  (1.)  Keneiy  (Eundeyree),  2.  Kda- 
bah,S.  Severndroog,  4.  Vlziadroog,  5.Jyegurh|  6.  Deodroog,  7« 
Kuimikdroogy  8.  Futihgurh,  Q.Oochitgurh,  lO^Yeswuntdroog. 

t  1.  Byroogurb,  2.  Kotla,  3.  Vickutgurh,  4*  Maoikgurii,  5. 
Mirggurh,  6.  Sagurgurh,  7*  Riusalgurh,  8.  P^gurh,  and  Bam- 
droog,  9*  Gurhee  Karaputtun,  10.  Ramdroog,  11.  Rajapoor,  12. 
Amber,  IS.  Sataolee,  14.  Kamtey,  15.  Sreewurdun,  and  16. 
Munrunjun.    (Copy  of  original  papers.) 

X  Ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Nana  Fumawees. 
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Mannajee  Moray,  after  the  desertion  of  Chunder 
Seyn  Jadow,  had  received  clothes  of  mvestiture 
as  Senaputtee,  but  had  not  performed  the  services 
that  were  expected  of  him  ;  he  was  now  ordered 
with  Hybut  Rao  Nimbalkur,  to  accompany  Bal- 
lajee  into  the  Poona  district,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  Dummajee  Thorat  As  Ballajee  was  ap- 
prehensive that  the  Suchew,  who  was  still  a  pri- 
soner in  Hingungaom,  might  be  killed  if  the  place 
were  attacked,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Yessoo 
Bye,  the  Punt  Suchew's  mother,  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  his  release  before  hostilities  commenced. 
This  was  accordingly  effected,  and  Yessoo  Bye^  in 
gratitude  to  the  Peishwa  for  saving  her  son,  made 
over  to  him  the  Suchew's  rights  in  the  Poona  dis- 
trict, and  gave  him  up  the  fort  of  Poorundhur  as 
a  place  of  refuge  for  his  family,  then  residing  in 
Sassoor.  On  the  same  pretence,  Ballajee  obtained 
a  grant  of  it  from  ^Shao,  by  which  concession,  that 
prince  forged  the  first  link  in  the  cham  which  after- 
wards fettered  his  own  power,  and  reduced  his  suc- 
eessofrs  to  empty  pageants  of  Brainin  policy. 

The  force  assembled  in  the  Poona  district  was 
too  powerful  for  Thorat  He  was  soon  forced  into 
the  Gurhee  of  Hingungaom,  which  was  breached 
and  stormed.  Dummajee  Thorat  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  the  Gurhee  was  destroyed. 

The  Sur  Lushkur  returned  to  the  God- 

1715.  avery  after  quarrelling  with  the  Raja  for 

not  appointing  him  Senaputtee,  and  they 

were  never  reconciled.    The  Peishwa  induced  the 

Moghul  agent  *,  in  charge  of  the  Poona  district^ 

^  He  was  a  Mahratta,  named  Bajee  Kuddum. 
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to  make  over  the  superior  authority  to  him,  on 
promising  that  Rumbhajee  Nimbalkur's  Jagheer 
should  be  respected.  He  immediately  suppressed 
a  banditti  which  infested  it ;  gave  his  attention  to 
restoring  order  in  the  villages ;  discontinued  all 
fanning  of  revenue ;  and  encouraged  cultivation, 
by  the  usual  means  of  veiy  low  and  gradually  en- 
creasing  assessments.  * 

The  affairs  of  the  Mahrattas  began  to  wear  a 
more  favorable  aspect  in  all  quarters ;  but,  after 
the  confusion,  weakness,  and  total  anarchy  which 
have  just  been  described,  the  rapid  expansion  of 
their  power  from  about  this  period,  under  the 
authority  of  Shao,  is,  on  any  view,  very  remark- 
able, and  at  first,  until  the  cause  be  investigated, 
might  seem  quite  incredible.  The  circumstances, 
however,  which  preserved  that  prince's  ascendancy 
will  be  satisfactorily  explained;  and,  as  to  the 
domestic  confusion  among  the  Mahrattas,  it  may 
be  considered  tlie  re-action  of  their  predatory 
power;  —  their  present  state  was  like  a  flood  with  its 
channel  completely  obstructed,  which  rises  on 
its  natural  barriers,  till  surmounting  or  bursting 
through  them  it  inundates  the  plains. 

The  influence  of  Ballajee  Wishwanath  continued 
to  increase,  and  no  affair  of  importance  was  under- 
taken without  his  advice.  A  conciliatory  policy 
was  agreeable  to  Shao,  and  dictated  all  Ballajee's 
measures.  The  system  of  Sivajee  was  the  ground- 
work of  their  arrangements ;  but,  since  the  time 
of  Sumbhajee,  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
Raja's  supremacy  by  profusely  issuing  deeds,  cosx- 

*  MahrattaMSS. 
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firming  to  the  successfcd  Mahratta  leader  the  pos- 
session of  all  the  territory  in  vrbich  he  could 
establish  himself^  was  ruinous  both  to  their  union 
and  resources  as  a  nation.  The  nature,  however, 
of  the  tribute  which  Sivajee's  genius  had  instituted, 
suggested  a  remedy  for  the  endless  divisibility 
which  every  additional  acquisition  of  territoiy  was 
likely  to  create.  The  expedient  adopted,  which 
must  )iave  been  long  contemplated,  will  be  shown 
in  its  proper  place;  and  although  it  but  tern* 
porarily  insured  its  end,  is  the  most  ingenious,  as 
well  as-  the  deepest  scheme  of  Bramin  policy  which 
is  to  be  found  unconnected  with  their  religious 
system.  The  mimstry,  as  far  as  practicable,  was 
composed  of  the  old  retainers,  and  the  situations 
of  those  who  adhered  to  the  Kolapoor  party,  were 
con&rred  on  their  near  relations. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ministry  at  this 
period :  — 

Pritee  Needhee,  Pureshram  Trimbudk. 
The  Eight  Purdhams. 

1.  Peiflhway  or  Mookh  Purdhan.    Ballajee  Wisbwanatb. 

2.  Amat.    Amba  Rao  Bappoo  Rao  Hunwuntaj. 
S.  Sucbew.    Naroo  Shunker. 

4.  Muntree.    Naroo  Ram  Shenwee. 

5.  Senaputtee.    Maun  Sing  Moray. 

6.  Somunt.    Anund  Rao. 

7.  Njadebb.    Honajee  Animt. 

8.  Pundit  Rao.    Moodhgul  Bbutt  Oopadbeea. 

Pursojee  Bhonslay,  and  Hybut  Rao  Nimbalkur 
both  died  about  this  time.  The  son  of  the  former, 
Kanhojee  Bhonslay,  was  confirmed  by  Shao  in  all 
his  father's  possessions,  and  succeeded  to  his  title 
of  Sena  Sahib  Soobdi,  but  the  rank  of  Sur  Luohkur 

F  F  4 
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was  conferred  on  Dowulshee  Somwousfaee,  together 
with  all  the  rights  and  honours  of  the  situation. 
The  son  of  Hybut  Rao,  whose  succession  was  set 
aside,  quitted  Shao's  standard,  joined  Chunder- 
seyn  Jadow,  and  afterwards  received  Barsee  and 
other  districts  as  a  Jagheer  from  Nizam  Ool  Moolk. 
Shao  was  not  destitute  of  ordinary  ability,  he 
was  naturally  generous,  liberal  to  all  religious  es- 
tablishments, observant  of  forms  enjoined  by  the 
Hindoo  faith,  and  particularly  charitable  to  Bramins. 
The  Ghaut  Mahta  and  the  rugged  Concan  were  his 
birthright,  but  unused  to  climb  Ghauts,  or  wander 
and  live  in  the  wilds  of  the  mountain-forest,  like 
his  hardy  grand-father,  Shao's  childhood  was  spent 
within  die  enclosure  of  the  imperial  seraglio,  and 
it  is  not  surprizing,  that  seduced  by  the  pomp  and 
luxury  of  which  he  partook,  his  habits  should  have 
continued  those  of  a  Mahomedan.  He  occasionally 
showed  all  the  violence  of  the  Mahratta  character  *, 
and  for  the  time,  anger  overcame  his  indolence, 
but  in  general  he  was  satisfied  with  the  respect 
and  homage  paid  to  his  person,  and  the  professions 
of  obedience  invariably  shown  by  the  ministers  to 
his  commands ;  he  was  pleased  at  being  freed  from 
the  drudgery  of  business,  and  in  following  his  favor- 
ite amusements  of  hawking,  hunting,  and  fishing ; 
lie  did  not  foresee  that  he  was  delegating  a  power, 
which  might  supersede  his  own.  As  legitimate 
head  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  importance  of  that  na^ 
tion  was  increased  by  the  manner  in  which  he  was 

*  In  comparison  with  the  Bramins,  the  Mahrattas  are  ex- 
tremely violent,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  ij 
ible  placidness  which  the  former  can  command. 
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courted  by  the  Moghuls,  and  the  dignities  and 
rights  conferred  upon  him,  in  consequence  of  his 
situation,  gave  an  influence  and  respect  to  thenasM 
of  Shaoy  which,  under  other  circumstances,  he 
could  never  have  attained.  Both  the  sons  of  l^v* 
ajee  followed  the  example  of  their  father,  from  the 
period  when  he  mounted  the  throng  and  always 
declared  their  independence;  but  Shao  acknow- 
ledged himself  a  vassal  of  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and 
whilst  styling  himself  king  of  the  Hindoos,  he 
affected,  in  his  transactions  with  the  Moghuls,  to 
consider  himself  merely  as  a  Zumeendar,  or  bead 
Deshmookh  of  the  empire. 

The  emperor  Ferokhsere,  soon  after  his  acces* 
sion,  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  at  the  Salpee 
Ghaut,  appointed  Shao  to  the  rank  of  ten  thou* 
sand  horse  *,  and  for  seventeen  months,  or  'during 
the  first  government  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  the 
policy  and  vigour  of  that  viceroy,  had  greatly 
tended  to  control  the  Mahrattas. 

Ferokhsere,  at  a  very  early  period,  began  to  en- 
tertain a  jealousy  of  the  Syuds»  to  whom  he  owed 
his  elevation,  and  mutual  distrust  soon  followed* 
He  consented  to  appoint  the  younger  Syud,  Hoos« 
sein  Ally  Khan,  to  ihe  viceroyalty  of  the  Deccan ; 
in  hopes,  that  by  separating  the  brothers,  hcs  ^uld 
weaken  their  power,  and  compass  their  destruction. 
In  applying  for  this  appointment,  Hood^ein  Ally 
Khan  intended  to  follow  the  example  of  Zoolfikar 
Khan,  and  govern  by  deputy,  but  relying  on  the 
emperor's  assurances,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 

•  Original  letter  from  Ferokhsere  to  Shao. 
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depart  for  the  Deccan,  openly  declaring,  however, 
that  if  any  thing  should  be  meditated  against  his 
brother,  he  would  be  in  the  capital  in  twenty  days. 
Ferokhsere,  under  whose  authority  Daood  Khan 
was  removed  to  Guzerat,  now  despatched  secret 
instructions  to  that  officer,  to  oppose  the  new 
viceroy,  promising,  that  if  successful,  he  should 
be  appointed  to  the  six  Soobehs  of  the  Deccan  in 
his  stead.  Daood  Khan,  from  his  known  influence 
with  the  Mahrattas,  and  other  circumstances,  was 
considered  a  person  peculiarly  fit  for  this  commis- 
sion ;  which,  at  the  command  of  the  emperor,  he 
readily  undertook.  The  only  Mahratta,  however, 
that  had  come  forward,  or  had  time  to  join  him, 
was  Neemajee  Sindia,  who,  content  with  a  Jagheer 
he  received  from  Zoolfikar  Khan,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aiu'ungabad,  attached  himself,  during  the 
dissensions  of  his  countr3rmen,  to  the  Moghul  vice- 
roy for  the  time  being.  On  the  present  occasion, 
in  observance  of  the  same  temporizing  rule, 

171^*.  '^hen  Hoossein  Ally  Khan,  and  Daood  Khan 
came  to  a  battle,  Neemajee  Sindia  gallqped 
about  at  a  distance,  awaiting  the  result,  and  seeing 
victory  declare  in  favour  of  Hoossein  Ally,  after  the 
death  of  Daood  Khan,  the  Mahratta  congratulated 
the  victor,  and  joined  his  standard.  * 

Ferokhsere,  disappointed  in  his  treacberoos 
scheme,  but  still  intent  on  the  destruction  of  ihe 
brothers,  with  the  greatest  professions  of  cordiality, 
secretly  encouraged  resistance  to  the  viceroy's  au- 
thority, both  amongst  the  servants  of  his  govern^ 

*  Khafee  Khan. 
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ment  and  the  Mahrattas :  a  base  and  silly  policy, 
which,  in  the  end,  could  hardly  fail  to  meet  with 
its  deserts. 

The  first  expedition,  directed  by  Hoossein  Ally 
Khan,  against  the  Mahrattas,  was  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  the  communication  between  Surat  and 
Burhanpoor,  and  suppressing  the  depredations  of 
Khundee  Rao  Dhabaray,  who  had  established  a  line 
of  posts  along  that  route,  and  exacted  one-fourth 
of  the  effects  of  all  travellers  who  did  not  purchase 
his  passport.  Eight  thousand  men  were  sent  off, 
under  Zoolfikar  Beg,  to  destroy  this  free^booter, 
but  Dhabaray  hearing  of  their  march,  threw  him- 
self in  the  way,  sufiered  himself  to  be  pursued  in 
the  usual  manner,  until  the  Moghuls  were  broken, 
when  wheeling  round,  the  experienced  Mahratta, 
completely  defeated  them,  killed  the  commander, 
and  plundered  his  troops  even  of  their  clothes.  * 

Maokoob  Sing,  the  Dewan  of  Hoossein  Ally 
Khan,  set  out  accompanied  by  Chunder  Seyn 
Jadow  to  avenge  this  disgraceful  defeat  Khundee 
Rao  effected  a  junction  with  the  troops  of  the  Sur 
Lushkur,  and  gave  the  Moghuls  battle  near  Ah* 
mednugur.  A  severe  conflict  tpok  place,  in  which 
both  parties  claim  the  advantage,  but  the  Moghuls 
returned  to  Aurungabad.  t  Khundee  Rao  Dhab* 
aray,  who  had  been  long  absent  from  court,  went 
to  Satara  after  these  successes,  paid  his  respects  to 
Shao,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Senaputtee  of 

*  Khafee  Khan,  Muaair  Ool  Oomrah,  and  Mahratta  MS8. 

f  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  Khafee  Khan.  I  have  here  rather 
followed  the  Mahratta,  than  the  Moghul  account,  because 
subsequent  events  corroborate  the  former. 
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the  empire,  Mannajee  Moray  having  been  removed 
for  inability  and  misconduct* 

The  Mahratta  officers  encouraged  by  their  suc- 
cess^ and  by  the  secret  overtures  of  Ferokhsere, 
now  extended  their  encroachments ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  Chouth,  which  they  had  agreed  to  re- 
ceive from  Daood  Khan  in  lieu  of  all  claims,  they 
every  where  levied  the  Surdeshmookhee. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Hoossein 
Ally  Khan,  distracted  by  Mahratta  depredations 
on  one  side,  and  court  intrigues  on  the  other,  had 
recourse  to  negotiations  with  Shao.  t  Shunkrajee 
Mulhar,  originally  a  carcoon  under  Sivajee,  and 
appointed  Suchew  by  Raja  Ram,  at  Ginjee,  retired 
as  has  been  mentioned,  during  the  siege  of  that 
place,  to  Benares.  Having  become  tired  of  a  life 
so  little  in  unison  with  his  former  habits,  he  en- 
gaged, although  then  a  very  old  man,  in  the  service 
of  Hoossein  Ally  Khan  when  appointed  to  the  Dec- 
can.  He  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  his  master^ 
and  at  an  early  period,  entered  into  a  correspond- 
ence with  his  old  friends  at  Satara.  He  represented 
to  the  viceroy,  that  if  the  Mahratta  claims  were 
recognised,  they  would  have  an  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  ;  that  this  was  the  only 
way  to  restore  tranquillity,  and  a  certain  mteans  to 
obtain  powerful  allies,  by  whose  aid  he  mi^t  rest 
secure  from  present  intrigues,  and  eventually  defy 
the  avowed  hostility  of  the  emperor. 

In  these  opinions,  he  was  supported  by  Mohum- 
mud  Anwar  Khan,  the  governor  of  Burhanpoor,  a 

*  Maliratta  MSS. 

t  Khafee  Khan,  and  Mahratta  MSS. 
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person  high  in  the  confidence  of  Hoossein  Ally 
Khan.  Shunkrajee  Mulhar  was,  therefore,  des- 
patched to  Satara,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an 
arrangement  and  alliance  between  the  Moghuls 
and  his  countrymen. 

This  mission  laid  open  a  grand  prospect  to  the 
aspiring  mind  of  Ballajee  Wishwanath.  Besides 
the  Chouth  and  Surdeshmookhee  of  the  six  Soobehs 
of  the  Deccan,  including  the  Begapoor  and  Hyder- 
abad Carnatic,  with  the  tributary  states  of  Mysore, 
Trichinopoly,  and  Tanjore,  Shao  demanded  the 
whole  of  the  territory  in  Maharashtra  which  had 
belonged  to  Sivajee,  with  the  exception  of  his  pos- 
sessions in  Candeish ;  but  in  lieu  of  which,  territory 
adjoining  the  old  districts,  as  far  east  as  Punder- 
poor  was  to  be  substituted.  The  fort  of  Se wneree 
was  required  to  be  given  up,  and  the  fort  of  Trun- 
buck  restored.  The  old  districts  in  the  Camatic 
were  also  demanded,  and. a  confirmation. of  some 
conquests  lately  made  by  Kanhojee  Bhonslay,  the 
Sena  Sahib  Soobeh,  in  Gondwaneh  and  Berar;  and 
lastly,  the  mother  and  family  of  Shao  were  to  be 
sent  from  Delhi,  as  soon  as  practicable. 

On  these  conditions,  Shao  promised  to  pay  to  the 
imperial  treasury, —for  the  old  territory,  a  Peshkush 
or  tribute  often  lacks  of  rupees : — ^for  the  Surdesh- 
mookhee, or  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  revenue, 
he  bound  himself  to  protect  the  country,  to  sup- 
press every  species  of  depredation,  to  bring  thieves 
to  punishment,  or  restore  the  amount  stolen,  and 
to  pay  the  usual  fee  of  six  hundred  and  fif)y-one  per 
cent  on  the  annual  income,  for  the  hereditary  right 
of  Surdeshmookh :  — -  for  the  grant  of  the  Chouth, 
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he  agreed  to  maintain  a  body  of  fifteen  thouaand 
horse  in  the  emperor's  service,  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Soobehdars»  Foujdars,  and  officers  in 
the  different  districts ;  but  upon  the  grant  of  the 
Chouth,  no  fee  was  to  be  paid.  The  Camatic,  and 
the  Soobehs  of  Beejapoor  and  Hyderabad,  which 
were  then  overrun  by  the  partizans  of  Sumbhajee, 
Raja  of  Kolapoor,  Shao  promised  to  clear  of  plun- 
derers, and  to  make  good  every  loss  sustained  by 
the  inhabitants  of  those  provinces,  from  the  date 
of  the  final  settlement  of  the  treaty* 

Shunkrajee  Mulhar  had  already  sufficient- 

1717.  ^y  P^ov6<i  ^is  desire  to  forward  the  interests 

of  his  countrymen,  and  Shao  appointed  him 

to  conclude  the  terms,  which,  according  to  the 

above  proposals,  were,  with  some  exceptions^  con*^ 

ceded  by  Hoossein  Ally  Khan.  • 

The  territory  and  forts  not  under  the  viceroy's 
control  were  to  be  recovered  at  some  seascm  of 
leisure,  or,  in  any  manner  which  Shao  might  lliink 
fit ;  in  the  meantime,  a  body  of  ten  thousand  horse 
were  sent  to  join  the  viceroy.  Suntajee  and  Purso* 
jee  Bhonslay,  relations  of  the  Sena  Sahib  Soobeb, 
Oodajee  Fowar,  Wiswas  Rao,  and  several  other 
commanders,  were  detached  in  charge  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  troops  for  this  duly.  Agents  were  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  inquh'e  into  the  state  of  the  districts^ 
and  collect  the  extensive  shares  of  revenue  now 
asfflgned  to  them,  whilst  the  Bramin  ministers  were 
devising  a  system  for  realizing  their  intricate  claims, 

*  Mahratta  MSS.  Copy  of  an  original  memorandum,  and 
several  original  papers.  Khafee  Khan  also  partially  confirms 
thiiaeeount. 
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whidi  it  was  by  no  means  their  objectt  or  their  in- 
terest to  simplify. 

The  emperor,  however,  refused  to  ratify 
17I8.  the  treaty  which  had  been  exchanged,  and 
an  unworthy  favourite  having  given  him 
great  encouragement  in  his  intrigues  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Sy  uds,  he  became  less  guarded  in 
his  measures,  and  an  open  rupture  seemed  inevit* 
able.  Hoossein  Ally  Khan,  therefore,  prepared  to 
march  for  the  capital,  and  solicited  £ud  from  Shao.* 
Such  an  opportunity  was  not  neglected.  Ballajee 
Wisfa^anathand  Khundee  Rao  Dhabaray  proceeded 
to  join  the  viceroy  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  for 
which  he  agreed  to  pay  them  a  certain  sum  daily, 
from  the  date  of  their  crossing  the  Nerbuddidi, 
until  their  return  ^  and  Hoossein  Ally  Khan  further 
promised,  that  the  treaty  should  be  ratified,  and  the 
family  of  Shao  released  and  delivered  to  his  offi- 
cers, t  Biillajee  Wishwanath  was  instructed  by 
Shaoi,  on  his  departure,  to  endeavour,  if  possible, 
to  obtain  the  cession  of  the  forts  of  Doulutabad  and 
Chandah,  and  an  authority  for  levying  the  tribute, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  imposed  by  the  Mah- 
rattasi  in  Guzerat  and  Malwa.  The  plea  on  which 
these  extraordinary  pretensions  to  tribute  were 
made,  was,  that  the  chiefs  i;f ho  had  already  levied 
contributions  in  those  provinces,  would  break  in 

*  The  Mog^iul  hutoriaoB  mention  that  the  viceroy  pretended 
to  receive  from  Shao,  a  son  of  Saltan  Mohmnmud  Akber>  then 
residing  at  the  Mahratta  court.  The  Mahrattas  do  not  record 
this  circumstance,  but,  although  very  possible,  as  it  was  at- 
tended by  no  result,  I  have  rejected  it. 

t  Khafee  Khan,  aad  MahratU  MSS. 
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and  plunder,  unless  Shao  could  receive  such  an 
authority  as  must  oblige  the  chiefs  in  question  to 
look  to  him  only  for  what  they  termed  their  estab- 
lished contributions,  and  that  he  would,  under 
these  circumstances,  be  responsible  for  the  protec- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  territories. 

The  combined  army  marched  to  Delhi,  where 
the  wretched  Ferokhsere,  as  irresolute  in  his  ac- 
tions as  he  was  bold  in  his  intrigues,  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  act  any  consistent  part :  he  was 
alike  submissive  and  deceitful;  the  friends,  who 
would  have  acted  for  him,  were  suffered  to  be  re- 
moved; and  finally,  after  some  tumult,  he  was 
confined  by  tiie  Syuds,  and  subsequently  put  to 
death.  Two  princes  of  the  royal  household  suc- 
ceeded each  other  on  the  throne,  and  died  within 
seven  months. 

Roshun  Ikhtiar,  the  son  of  Jehandar  Shah, 
y}ig^  and  grandson  of  Sultan  Mauzum,  was  then 
raised  to  the  imperial  dignity  by  the  title  of 
Mohummud  Shah,  but  the  two  Syuds,  by  whom 
all  these  changes  were  effected,  conducted  the  af- 
fairs of  the  empire  with  absolute  sway,  and  with 
the  usual  watchful  jealousy  of  usurpers.  They  held 
the  reins  with  a  strong  hand,  but  they  were  natural- 
ly desirous  of  retaining  the  services  of  such  nobles 
of  experience  and  ability  as  were  not  supposed 
hostile  to  their  party.  Of  this  number  was  Nizam 
Ool  Moolk,  but  that  officer  was  secretly  inimical 
to  their  power :  he  had  been  removed  from  his 
government  in  the  Deccan,  to  make  room  for 
Hoossein  Ally  Khan,  and  appointed  to  Moorada- 
bad,  where  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
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activity  in  reducing  to  order  some  rebellious  Zup 
meendars  of  the  province,  who  had  sheltered  them- 
selves in  the  Sewalick  mountains.  He  was  recalled 
to  court  by  the  emperor,  and  remained  at  Delhi  for 
some  time  unemployed,  but  was  at  last  despatched 
as  governor  of  the  province  of  Malwa,  at  the  re- 
commendation of  the  elder  Syud.  Although  daring 
and  ambitious,  he  inherited  the  temporizing  policy 
of  his  father,  and  he  was  induced,  on  the  confine- 
ment of  Ferokhsere,  to  profess  his  allegiance  to 
the  pageant  emperor  whom  the  Syuds  had  set  up. 
He  continued  in  his  government  of  Malwa ;  but 
observing  the  troubles  and  disorders  likely  to  arise» 
he  waited  in  expectation  of  some  iavourable  op- 
portunity to  aggrandize  himself,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary period  of  which  he  foresaw  the  approach. 
Ballajee  WishWanath,  and  his  Mahrattas» 
1720.  i^m^ned  at  Delhi  until  the  accession  of 
Mohummud  Shah ;  and  during  the  tumult 
which  preceded  the  confinement  of  Ferokhser^ 
Suntajee  Bhonslay  and  fifteen  hundred  of  his  men 
were  killed  by  the  populace  in  the  streets  of  Delhi.* 
The  army  was  paid  by  the  Syuds,  according  to  the 
agreement,  and  Shao's  mother  and  famUy  given 
over  to  Ballajee  Wishwanath.  Both  the  Peishwa 
and  Senaputtee  being  anxious  to  return  to  the 
Deccan,  they  were  permitted  to  depart ;  and,  ac- 

*  Seyr  Mutuakhereeni  and  Mahratta  MSS.  In  the  latter, 
the  maimer  of  hia  death  is  differently  related ;  but  here,  the 
former  is  the  preferable  authority.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
natural  son  of  Pursojee  Bhonslay*  The  Seyr-ul-Mutuakhereen 
is  a  well-known  Persian  work,  which  was  translated  into  En- 
glish by  a  renegade  Frenchman^  named  Mustapha.  His  manu- 
script translation  is  in  the  library  at  the  India  house. 
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cording  to  the  treaty  with  Hoossein  Ally  Khan^ 
they  received  three  imperial  grants  •  for  the  Chouth, 
Surdeshmookhee,  and  Swuraje.  The  Chouth  ti  or 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  six  Soobehs 
of  the  Deccan,  including  the  Hyderabad  and  Beeja- 
poor  Camatici  and  the  tributary  states  of  Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly,  and  Mysore  ;  the  Surdeshitiookhee  J, 

*  The  original  grants  are  in  possession  of  the  Raja  of  Sa- 
tara :  they  are  in  the  name  of  Mohummud  Shah,  dated  in  the 
first  of  his  reign,  a.  h.  1131,  a.  d.  1719.  The  emperor  Mohum- 
mud Shah  was  not,  in  fact,  placed  on  the  throne  till  1720 ;  but 
during  the  months  that  intervene  between  his  elevation  and  the 
dethronement  of  Ferokhsere,  two  princes  had  filled  the  throne, 
whose  names  were  expunged  from  the  records. 

t  The  deed  for  the  Chouth  is  dated  22d  Rubbee  Ool  Akhir, 
A.H.  IISI,  and  grants  to  Shao,  the  fourth  of  the  whole  re- 
venue of  the  six  Soobehs  of  the  Deccan,  simply  on  condition 
that  he  shall  maintain  fifteen  thousand  horse,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  military  governors  in  preserving  order  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  country. 

%  The  Surdeshmookhee  grant  is  dated  4th  Jummadee  ool 
Uwul,  or  twelve  days  after  that  oC  the  Chouth.  It  does  not 
specify  in  the  body  of  the  deed  that  it  is  granted  as  an  here* 
ditary  right ;  but  the  customary  fee  on  such  occasions  is  stated 
on  the  back  of  the  instrument,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying extract,  which  also  shows  the  estimated  revenue  of 
the  six  Soobehs  of  the  Deccan,  as  registered  by  the  Moghuls. 
The  fee  so  calculated  was  commuted  to  1.17.19.390  rupees,  in 
consequence  of  the  depopulated  state  of  the  districts. 


Soobeh  Aurungabad 

A. 

-    1.23.76.042  11 

p. 
3 

Ditto  Berar 

-     1. 15.23.506  14 

3 

Ditto  Beder    - 

.       74.91.879  12 

3 

Ditto  Beejapoor    - 

-    7.85.08.560  14 

1 

Ditto  Hyderabad 

-    6.48.67.483    0 

0 

Ditto  Candeish 

-      57.49.819    0 

3 

Rupees    18.05.17.294    6    1 
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or  ten  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  Chouth ;  and 
the  Swnraje*,  literally  meaning  our  own  save- 
reignty^  or  the  districts  possessed  by  Sivajee  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  were  granted  to  Shao,  ex- 
cepting the  detached  possessions  in  Candeish,  the 
fort  of  Trimbuck,  with  the  adjoining  district,  and 
the  conquests  south  of  the  Wurdah  and  Toong- 
buddra  rivers,  which  were  not  ceded.  In  lieu 
of  such  of  these  claims  as  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
Beema,  districts  beyond  the  line  of  forts  from  Tat^ 
tora  to  Muchindergurh,  as  far  east  as  Punder- 
poor,  were  wholly  ceded  to  Shao,  and  also  those 
districts  which  Aurungzebe  had  promised  to  him 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  that  emperor's  camp. 

The  Surdeshmookhee  estimated  in  rupees, 

at 1.80^1.730    0    0 

Feshkush,  or  established  fee  on  hereditary 

rights  eonferredy  651  per  cent  -    11.75.16.762    0    0 

The  immediate  payment  on  delivering  the 

deedy  one-fourth,  or     -  -  •      2.9S.79.190    8    0 

The  remainder,  payable  by  instalments         8.81.37.571    8    0 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sixteen  districts  included  in 
the  grant  of  the  Swuraje.  1.  Poena,  2.  Sopa,  including  Bara- 
muttee,  3.  Indapoor,  4.  Waee,  5.  The  Mawuls,  6.  Satara,  7. 
Kurar,  8.  Kuttao,  9.  Maun,  10.  Fhultun,  11.  Mulkapoor,  12. 
Tarla,  18.  Panalla,  14.  Azerah,'15.  Joonere,  and  16.  Kolapoor. 
The  Fergunnas  north  of  the  Toongbuddra,  including  Kopau]» 
Gudduck,  Hullyal,  and  all  the  forts  which  were  captured  by 
Sivajee.  The  Concan,  consisting  of,  1.  Ramnugur,  including 
Gundavee,  2.  Jowur,  3.  Choule,  4.  Beemgurh,  5.  Beemree, 
6.  Ealliaqnee,  7*  Rajpooree,  8.  Dabul,  9.  Jowlee,  10.  Raja- 
poor,  11.  Ponda»  12.  Akolah,  and  13.Koodal. 

The  above  contain  all  that  is  useful  from  these  deeds :  to  give 
a  full  translation  is  quite  unnecessary,  especially  as,  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  readerS)  the  substance  will  prove  more  intelligible. 

G  O  ^ 
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The  country  watered  by  the  Yairia,  Maun,  and 
Neera,  celebrated  for  good  horses  and  hardy  sol- 
diers, and  the  residence  of  some  of  the  most  ancient 
families  in  Maharashtra,  who  had  not  hitherto 
formally  acknowledged  the  descendant  of  Sivajee, 
were  by  this  cession  placed  under  his  authority* 

The  Mahrattas  pretend,  that  the  conquests  in 
Berar  by  Pursqee  and  Kanhojee  Bhonslay,  and 
their  right  to  tribute  in  Guzerat  and  Malwa,  were 
confirmed  at  the  same  time ;  but  although  some 
very  indefinite  verbal  promise  may  have  been  given, 
and  Ballajee  Wishwanath  left  a  wukeel,  named  Deo 
Rao  Hingunee,  for  the  purpose,  as  is  alleged,  of 
receiving  the  Sunnuds,  yet  subsequent  events  prove 
the  falsity  of  the  assertion.  No  such  confirmation 
appears  in  the  imperial  deeds ;  the  usual  fees  levied 
on  an  hereditary  assignment  are  specified  on  the 
back  of  the  grant  for  the  Surdeshmookhee,  but 
none  of  the  three  were  given  as  perpetual  aliena- 
tions. 

When  Ballajee  Wishwanath  departed  for  Delhi,  he 
left  his  Dewan,  Abbajee  Poorundhuree,  as  his  Moo- 
taliq  or  deputy  in  charge  of  his  seal  of  office,  and 
the  duties  of  Fieshwa  continued  to  be  carried  on 
at  the  Mahratta  court  in  BaUajee's  name.  On  his 
return  to  Satara  with  the  imperial  deeds,  the  scheme 
for  collecting  and  distributing  the  revenues,  which 
all  admit  to  have  been  projected  by  Ballajee,  was 
examined,  and  the  system  before  alluded  to,  which 
had  already  been  partially  introduced,  was  now  ge- 
nerally promulgated.  A  brief  analysis  of  their  plans 
for  collecting  and  appropriating  the  revenues,  wiU 
afford  more  insight  into  the  character  of  the  people. 
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and  the  nature  of  Bramin  power,  than  the  subject 
promises.  It  furnishes  not  only  some  explanation 
of  the  mode  adopted  for  preserving  a  common  in- 
terest among  the  Mahrattas,  and  affording  pretexts 
for  encroaching  on  the  Moghuls,  but  it  exposes  the 
laboured  artifice,  by  which  the  illiterate  Mahratta 
chief  becomes  wholly  dependent  on  his  Bramin  ac- 
countant. 

The  Surdeshmookhee,  or  ten  per  cent  on  the 
revenues  of  the  six  Soobehs  of  the  Deccan,  was 
first  set  aside,  and  termed  by  the  ministers  the 
Riga's  JVutun  ;  a  gratifying  sound  to  the  ears  of  a 
Mahratta,  whether  prince  or  peasant. 

The  imposition  of  the  Surdeshmookhee  of  course 
reduced  in  a  proportionate  degree  the  actual  col- 
lections from  a  country,  the  resources  of  which 
were  already  drained  to  the  utmost ;  but  the  no- 
minal  revenue  continued  the   same.      To  have 
collected  even  one  fourth  of  the  standard  assess- 
ment would  probably  at  this  period   have  been 
impossible;  but  the  Mahrattas,  in  all  situations, 
endeavoured  to  secure,  in  lieu  of  their  Chouth,  at 
least  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  real  balance.   But 
although  they  seldom  could  collect  it,  they  always 
stated  the  Chouth  as  due  upon  the  Tunkha,  or 
standard  assessment,  because,  even  should  a  day  of 
retribution  arrive,  no  daim  of  Peshkush  could  be 
made  by  the  Moghuls  on  that  head,  as  none  was 
specified  on  the  deed. 

In  regard  to  the  Surdeshmookhee,  it  suited  both 
their  foreign  and  domestic  policy  to  keep  that  claim 
undefined ;  but  one  system  in  practice,  that  of  ex- 

GO  3 
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acting  as  much  as  they  could,  was  as  simple  as  it 
was  invariable. 

Of  the  seventy-five  per  cent  which  remained  to 
the  Moghuls,  one  third,  or  twenty-five  per  cent, 
was  received,  according  to  established  usage,  by  the 
Foujdar,  and  the  balance  was  collected,  sometimes 
for  the  imperial  exchequer,  but  generally  on  ac- 
count of  some  Jagheerdar,  to  whom,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  the  Mo- 
ghul  conquests  in  the  Deccan  were  assigned  for 
the  support  of  troops.     This  general  mode  of  ap- 
propriating the  revenue,  accounts  for  the  seizures, 
resumptions,  and  cessions  of  territory,  under  the 
name  of  Jagheei;  which  was  taken,  retaken,  and 
interchanged,  during  the  later  wars  in  the  Deccan, 
between  the  Nizam  and  the  Peishwa.     It  likewise 
explains  the  practice,  which  prevailed  in  many  vil- 
lages, even  up  to  the  period  of  the  late  conquests 
in  Maharashtra  by  the  British  Government,   of 
bringing    fifty  per  cent  of  the   net  revenue  to 
account  under  the  head  of  Jagheer,  for  which 
the  Koolkumees,  in  less  than  a  century,  could 
assign  no  reason  except  the  custom  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

The  Swuraje,  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  that 
part  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Toongbuddra  pos- 
sessed by  Sivajee  at  his  death,  was,  upon  the  return 
of  BaUajee  Wishwanath,  extended  in  its  significa- 
tion to  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  claims,  exclusive 
of  the  Surdeshmookhee.  Of  these  claims  one 
fourth,  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  appropriated  to 
the  head  of  the  state,  in  addition  to  the  Surdesh- 
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mookhee ;  and  this  fourth  was  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Raja's  Babtee  *  :  the  balance  was  termed 
Mokassa.t  Upon  the  Mokassa  there  were  two 
shares  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Raja;  the  one  was 
Sahotra,  or  six  per  cent,  and  the  other  Nargounda, 
or  three  per  cent,  both  calculated  on  the  whole 
Swuraje.  The  balance  of  the  Mokassa  was  sixty-six 
per  cent  of  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  claims,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Surdeshmookhee. 

The  Sahotra  was  bestowed  by  Shao  on  the  Punt 
Suchew,  as  an  hereditary  assignment;  but  it  was  only 
collected  by  the  Suchew's  own  agents  within  the 
territory  wholly  possessed  by  the  Mahrattas:  se- 
parate collectors  were  sent  by  the  Raja  to  realize  it 

^  This  was  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Babtee,  or  items  of 
revenue.  Thus  they  say,  Surdeshmookhee  Babtee,  Mokassa 
Babtee,  or  items  of  revenue  under  these  heads  respectively. 

f  This  word  was  no  doubt  adopted  from  the  old  name  of  the 
Beejapoor  revenue  officer.  The  Mahrattas  are  not  very  choice 
in  their  etymology,  and  appear  to  have  been  particularly  arbi- 
trary in  fixing  their  revenue  nomenclature.  Nargounda,  for 
instance,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  common  Carnatic  name 
for  head  Patell  (Sur  Patell,  in  Maharashtra),  was  applied  to 
express  3  per  cent  upon  their  whole  revenue,  exclusive  of  the 
Surdeshmookhee.  The  office  of  Nargounda,  or  Nargaora,  was 
common  under  the  Beejapoor  government,  in  the  districts  south 
of  the  Kistna.  Nar  in  the  Carnatic  is  (I  believe)  applied,  like 
turuf  in  Maharashtra,  as  a  name  for  a  smaller  division  of  a  dis- 
trict, and  Gaora  is  8ynon3rmous  with  Patel).  When  Shao  got 
possession  of  Panalla,  he  bestowed  the  hereditary  right  of  Nar- 
gaora on  his  Chitnees,  which,  for  some  reason  unexplained,  had 
been  forfeited  by  a  Mahratta  named  Nagojee  Bhaskur  to  the  Bee- 
japoor government.  In  this  case,  the  Nargaora  wutun,  having 
been  granted  in  the  Arabic  year  11 10,  a.  d.  1709-10,  before  the 
plan  of  revenue  distribution  was  thought  of,  it  was  simply  an 
hereditary  right,  as  head  Patell  of  the  turuf. 
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in  distant  districts.  The  Nargounda  was  granted 
to  difierent  persons,  at  the  Raja's  pleasure* 

The  Purdhans,  independent  of  salaries  from  the 
treasury,  had  many  £nam  villages  conferred  upon 
them.  Ballajee  Wishwanath  received  several  dis- 
tricts adjoining  Poona,  in  personal  Jagheer,  includ-- 
ing  the  fort  of  Loghur.  The  Pritee  Needhee,  the 
Peishwa,  and  the  Punt  Suchew  were  charged  with 
the  collection  of  the  Babtee  on  the  Rsga's  ac> 
count  Thus  there  were  distinct  agents  for  real- 
izing the  Babtee  and  Surdeshmookhee,  for  the 
Sahotra  of  the  Punt  Suchew,  for  the  Nargounda 
of  the  assignee  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  for  Mo- 
kassa  to  different  officers  for  maintaining  troops. 

The  Mokassa  was  distributed  amongst  a  great 
number  of  chiefs,  as  military  Jagheer,  burdened, 
according  to  circumstances,  with  dues  to  the  head 
of  the  state,  both  of  money  and  of  troops.  The 
districts  of  old  Mahratta  Jagheerdars  were  ex- 
empted from  the  Chouth ;  but  they  generally  were 
liable  to  the  payment  of  Surdeshmookhee,  besides 
furnishing  their  quota  of  horse^  Such  Jagheers,  in 
a  grant  of  Mokassa  for  a  large  tract,  were  always 
stated  as  deductions,  and  long  before  districts  were 
conquered,  formal  grants  and  assignments  of  their 
revenue  were  distributed.  Numberless  personal 
Jagheers  and  Enams,  of  lauds  and  of  whole  villages, 
were  alienated  by  Shao:  the  former  commonly 
required  the  performance  of  some  service,  but  the 
latter  were  entirely  freehold.  The  Raja's  autho- 
rity  was  considered  necessary  to  collect  the  re- 
yenues  thus  conceded;  but  authority,  for  which 
they   were  constantly   petitioning,    was  a  mere 
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mockery.  The  Bramins  soon  proved,  at  least  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  that  the  Raja's  Sunnud  was 
sufficient  for  levying  tribute  in  districts  not  speci- 
fied in  the  imperial  deeds.  A  district  once  overrun, 
was  said  to  be  under  tribute  from  usage,  whilst  the 
others  were  plundered  by  mrtue  of  letters  patent. 
.  There  were  particular  quarters  of  the  country  as- 
signed to  the  principal  officers,  which,  as  far  as  they 
can  now  be  ascertained,  were  as  follow :  The  Peishwa 
and  Senaputtee,  charged  with  the  command  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  Raja's  personal  troops,  were 
ordered  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  general  pro- 
tection and  defence  of  the  territory.  The  former 
had  authority  to  levy  the  government  dues  in  Can- 
deish,  and  part  of  the  Balaghaut ;  the  latter  was 
vested  with  similar  authority  in  Buglana,  and  a 
right  to  realize  the  dues  established  by  usage 
from  Guzerat.  Kanhojee  Bhonslay,  the  Sena  Sahib 
Soobeh,  had  charge  of  Berar  Payeen  Ghaut,  and 
was  privileged  to  make  conquests  and  exact  tribute 
from  Gondwaneh  to  the  eastward.  The  SurLushkur 
had  Gungthuree,  including  part  of  Aurungabad ; 
Futih  Sing  Bhonslay  was  appointed  to  the  Camatic ; 
whilst  the  general  charge  of  the  old  territory  from 
the  Neera  to  the  Wama,  and  the  collections  from 
Hyderbad  and  Beder,  were  left  to  the  Pritee  Need- 
bee,  and  the  immediate  agents  of  the  Raja.  The 
Chitnees  had  particular  charge  of  several  districts 
in  the  Concan.  The  Punt  Suchew  enjoyed  the 
revenue  of  the  whole  Sahotra,  besides  his  old  posses- 
sions in  Jagheer.  The  agents  for  collecting  the 
Raja's  Zumeendaree  dues  were  styled  Naib  Sur- 
deshmookh. 
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Kanhojee  Angria,  retaining  his  districts  in  the 
ConcaHi  levied  his  Chouth,  as  he  termed  it,  by  con- 
tinuing to  plunder  the  ships  of  all  nations  that 
appeared  on  the  coast.  For  a  time,  Angria  re- 
fhdned  from  molesting  the  English ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  his  taking  the  ship  Success,  under  British 
colours,  war  was  renewed  in  1717)  ^^d  the  settie- 
ment  of  Bombay  was  endangered  by  his  intrigues 
with  a  Bramin,  known  by  the  name  of  Rama  Ka^ 
matty  *,  who  was  employed  in  a  confidential  manner, 
and  in  command  of  the  Sepoys^  by  the  governor, 
Mr*  Charles  Boone.  On  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Phipps,  as  president  in  council,  the  war  was  vi- 
gorously prosecuted  j  but  Kanhojee  Angria  con- 
tinued to  deride  the  efforts  t  both  of  the  English 

*  Probably  Komptee.  There  is  a  class  of  Camatic  Bramins  so 
named ;  but  Kamattees  are  of  the  labouring  class,  and  much 
employed  in  Bombay  as  palanquin-bearers. 

f  The  following  letter  to  the  Bombay  government  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  his  correspondence.  It  was  received  at 
Bombay,  in  November  1720»  after  an  attempt  on  \^ziadroog 
(or  Gheriah),  by  an  expedition  under  Mr.  Walter  Brown.  I 
have  given  the  letter  nearly  as  it  appears  on  the  records,  but 
have  taken  a  few  liberties  with  the  translator's  orthography. 

Translate  of  Kanhojee  Angria* s  JjcUer  to  the  Honourable  the 

President. 

«<  I  received  your  Excellency's  letter,  and  have  understood 
all  your  Excellency  writes  me.  *  That  the  differences  that  con- 
tinue even  until  now  are  tlirough  my  means ;  that  the  desire  of 
possessing  what  is  another's  is  a  thing  very  wide  of  reason ; 
that  such-like  insults  are  a  sort  of  piracy  ;  that  such  proceed- 
ings cannot  continue  long ;  that  had  I  from  my  beginning  cul- 
tivated trade,  and  favoured  the  merchant,  the  port  I  now  govern 
might,  by  the  divine  favour,  have  in  some  measure  vied  with  the 
great  portof  Surat,andmy  name  have  become  famous;  all  which/ 
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and  Portuguese,  who  united  to  supress  his  piracies. 
Angria  used  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Raja  in  guns, 
muskets,  military  stores,  and  ammunition.  He  also 


your  Excellency  says, '  is  not  to  be  brought  about  but  by  opening 
a  fair  trade ;  that  he  that  la  least  expert  in  war  generally  conies 
off  a  sufferer  thereby ;  and  that  he  who  follows  it  purely  through 
a  love  that  he  hath  thereto,  will  one  time  or  another  find  cause 
to  repent ;  that  if  I  had  considered  this  something  sooner,  I 
might  have  found  some  benefit  and  convenience  thereby.'  Your 
Excellency  says,  *  you  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  manner 
of  my  government,  from  its  beginning,  and  for  that  reason 
you  would  not  on  any  account  open  a  treaty  with  me  until  I  set 
at  liberty  the  people  of  your  nation  that  are  prisoners  here : 
after  that,  you  would  receive  any  proposition  from  me  that  was 
friendly,  or  might  tend  to  an  accommodation.' 

**  At  all  which  I  very  much  admire,  especially  when  I  find 
your  Excellency  persuaded  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
past  differences  and  disputes,  the  truth  of  which  your  Excellency 
will  soon  find  when  you  examine  both  sides  ;  for  as  touching 
the  desire  of  possessing  what  is  another's,  I  do  not  find  the  mer- 
chants exempt  from  this  sort  of  ambition,  for  this  is  the  way  of 
the  world ;  for  God  gives  nothing  immediately  from  himself, 
b^t  takes  from  one  to  give  to  another.  Whether  this  is  right 
or  no,  who  is  able  to  determine  ? 

<<It  little  behoves  the  merchants,  I  am  sure,  to  say  our 
government  is  supported  by  violence,  insults,  and  piracies;  for- 
as-much  as  Maharaja  (whidi  u  Sivajee)  making  war  against  four 
kings,  founded  and  established  his  kingdom.  This  was  our  in- 
troduction and  beginning ;  and  whether  or  no,  by  these  ways, 
this  gqiremment  hath  proved  durable,  your  Excellency  well 
knows,  so  likewise  did  your  predecessors ;  and  whether  it  is 
durable  or  no,'I  would  have  your  Excellency  consider,  it  is  cer- 
tain nothing  in  this  world  is  durable,  which  if  your  Excellency 
does  consider,  the  way  of  this  world  is  well  known. 

**  Your  Excellency  is  pleased  to  say,  *  if  I  had  regard  to 
the  weal  of  the  people,  and  fiivoured  commerce,  my  power 
would  be  much  augmented,  and  my  port  become  like  that  of 
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presented  frequent  nuzurs,  in  articles  fit>m  Europe 
and  China ;  and  he  was  sometimes  charged  with  a 
veiy  extraordinary  duty,  that  of  executing  state 
criminals. 


Surat ;'  but  I  never  have  been  wanting  to  favour  the  merdumts, 
trading  according  to  the  laws  of  this  country,  nor  of  chastising 
those  transgressing  the  same  as  your  Excellency  well  knows. 
<  The  increase  of  power  depends  on  the  divine  will,  in  which 
human  diligence  little  availeth.'  Until  this  day,  I  have  kept  up 
the  power  that  was  necessary :  whether  I  shall  continue  it  or  no 
for  the  future,  who  can  tell  ?  but  that  wiU  be  as  God  is  pleased 
to  determine. 

**Tour  Excellency  was  pleased  to  write,  'that  war  proves 
most  fatal  to  those  where  the  use  of  the  sword  is  not  under- 
stood;' but  in  the  government  of  his  Excellency  Charles 
Boone,  nobody  can  say  there  was  not  loss  on  both  sides;  for  vic- 
tories depend  on  the  hand  of  God,  and  for  this  reason  great 
men  take  little  notice  of  such  losses. 

**  Your  Excellency  is  pleased  to  write,  *  that  he  who  follows 
war,  purely  through  an  inclination  that  he  hath  thereto,  one 
time  or  another  will  find  cause  to  repent  ;*  of  which  I  suppose 
your  Excellency  hath  found  proof;  for  we  are  not  always  vic- 
torious, nor  always  unfortunate. 

"  Your  Excellency  was  pleased  to  write,  *  that  you  well  un- 
derstood the  manner  of  my  government,  and  for  that  reason 
you  could  not  enter  upon  any  treaty  of  peace  with  me,  unless 
I  would  first  set  at  liberty  the  people  of  your  nation  that  are 
prisoners  here.'  I  very  well  know  your  Excellency  under- 
stands the  manner  of  my  government  from  its  beginning,  there- 
fore this  gives  me  no  wonder ;  but  if  your  Excellenoy  says 
you  will  admit  any  proposition,  after  having  your  people  re- 
leased, I  must  then  likewise  say,  my  people  are  prisoners  under 
your  Excellency :  how  can  I  Uien  give  liberty  to  yours  ?  But 
if  your  Excellency's  intent  was  cordially  to  admit  any  overtures 
of  peace  for  ending  our  present  disputes,  and  do  really  write 
me  for  that  end  concerning  the  liberty  of  your  people,  I 
am  to  assure  you  my  intent  is  cordially  the  same.    It  is  there- 
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All  the  principal  Mahratta  officers  bad,  as  a  fur- 
ther means  of  preserving  intercourse  and  union, 
particular  claims  assigned  to  them  on  portions  of 
revenue,  or  on  whole  villages  in  the  districts  of 
each  other*  The  greatest  Mahratta  commanders, 
or  their  principal  Bramin  agents,  were  eager  to 
possess  their  native  village ;  but  although  vested  with 
the  control,  they  were  proud  to  acknowledge  them- 
selves of  the  family  of  the  Patell  or  Koolkumee ; 
and  if  heirs  to  a  miras  field,  they  would  sooner  have 
lost  wealth  and  rank  than  been  dispossessed  of  such 
"wutun  or  inheritance*  Yet,  on  obtaining  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty,  they  never  assumed  an  authority 
in  the  interior  tillage  concerns,  beyond  the  rights 
and  privileges  acquired  by  birth  or  purchase,  ac- 
cording to  the  invariable  rules  of  the  country. 

Such  is  brief  outline  of  the  system  and  arrange- 
ments settled  by  the  Mahratta  ministry  on  the 
return  of  Ballajee  Wishwanath  ;  and  such  was  the 
mode  by  which  a  common  interest  was  created, 
and  for  a  time  preserved,  among  the  Mahratta 


fore  necessary,  that  some  person  of  character  intervene,  and 
act  as  guarantee  between  us,  to  whom  I  will  presently  send 
your  Excellency's  people.  Tour  Excellency  will  afterwards 
do  the  like  by  mine :  the  prisoners  on  both  sides,  having  by  this 
means  obtained  their  liberty,  afterwards  we  shall  enter  on  what 
relates  to  our  friendship  and  treaty  of  peace  for  the  avoidance 
of  prejudice  on  both  sides.  For  this  end,  I  now  write  your  Ex- 
cellency, which  I  hope  will  meet  with  regard ;  and  if  your  Ex- 
cellency's intention  be  to  treat  of  peace  and  friendship,  be 
pleased  to  send  an  answer  to  this,  that,  conformable  thereto,  I 
may  consider  on  what  is  most  proper  to  be  done.  As  your  Ex- 
cellency is  a  man  of  understanding,  I  need  say  no  more*'* 
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chiefs  ;  whilst  the  character  of  Shao,  the  influence 
and  power  of  Ballajee  Wishwanath,  the  abilities  of 
his  sons  Bajee  Rao  and  Chimnajee,  and  the  pre* 
ponderance  of  Bramin  opinion  and  authority,  paved 
the  way,  though  by  gradual  steps,  for  the  supr^nacy 
and  usurpation  of  the  Peishwas. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

YROM   A.  D.  1720  TO  A.  D«  1726* 

Nizam  Ool  MooUc^  ihrotoing  off'  his  dependence  on  the  Syuds^ 

determines  on  possessing  himsdf  of  the  resources  of  the  Dec" 

can -^  defeats  Dilaxour  Khan,   tsho  JaUs  in  the  contest.-^ 

Battle  of  Balapoor  —  the  depuiy  viceroy  Alum  Ally  Khan 

slain  —  conduct  of  the  Mahraitas  on  the  occasion.  —  Hoossein 

Ally  Khan,  accompanied  by  the  emperor,  sets  outjrom  Delhi 

to  quell  the  rebellion  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  but  is  assassinated. 

— Battle  of  Shahpoor.  —  Syud  AbdooUah  Khan  drfeated  and 

made  prisoner.  ^^  Rejoicings  at  Ddhi — promotions  -^con* 

gratukUions.  —  Conduct  of  the  nevo  administration  —  Impor^ 

tant  changes  at  the  Mahratta  court.  -*  Deaths  of  Pureshram 

Trimbuck,  BaUajee  JVishtoanath  and  Khundee  Rao  Dhaba^ 

ray  -*  elevation  of  Sreeput  Rao  and  of  Bajee  Rao.  —  Death 

of  Dummajee  Gaekmar,  ancestor  of  the  reigning  Jdmily  at 

Baroda.'^  Negotiations  faith  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  —  his  views 

and  policy — is  appointed  vizier  of  the  empire,  and  proceeds 

to  Delhi.  —  Courtiers  conspire  against  him.  •—  Hyder  Koolee 

Khan,  governor  of  Guzerat,  incited  to  rebdlion  *-  qudled  by 

Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  toho  appoints  his  unde  Hamed  Khan, 

governor  at  Ahmedabad,  and  returns  to  Delhi -^^  is  appointed 

WukeeUi^Mooiluq  —  mthdratos  from  court,    and   returns 

towards  the  Deccan.  *-  Proce^ngs  of  Bajee  Rao.  — -  Origin 

of  Holiar  and  Sindia.  •—  Proceedings  of  Oodajee  Powar.  — 

Character  of  Bajee  Rao  —  views  directed  towards  Mahoa  — 

opposed  by  Sreeput  Rao  —  discussions.  —  Commanding  do^ 

quence  of  Bajee  Rao.  —  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  on  his  return  to 

the  Deccan,  is  opposed  by  Mubariz  Khan.  — -  Battle  of  Shu- 

kurkhera.  —  Appointment  of  Raja  Geerdhur  Buhadur   as 

governor  of  Malwa,  and  of  Sur  Boolund  Khan  as  governor 

of  Guzerat —  the  deputy  of  the  latter  is  de/eated  by  the  unde 

of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  assisted  by  Kantajee  Kudum  Bhanddy, 

—  Roostum  Ally,  gofoemor  qf  Sural,  betrayed  by  Peelajee 

Gaekwar  —  is  also  defeated.  •—  Hamed  Khan  grants  the 

Chouth  to  Kantajee  and  Pedajee  ^^they  q^arrd  in  collecting 
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ii—on  tohich  the  Chouth  of  Guzerat,  toegt  of  the  Myhie,  is 
assigned  to  Kantajee,  and  that  qf  the  country  east  of  it  to 
Peelajee.  —  Sur  Boolund  Khan  marches  for  Ahmedabad.  — 
Battle  at  the  Shah-i-bagh  —  distracted  state  qf  Guxerat.-^ 
Bajee  Rao's  incursions  into  Malwa.  —  Notice  of  an  expedition 
to  the  Camatic. 

17^  The  measures  which  the  Syuds  adopted 
were  the  reverse  of  conciliatory;  they 
were  respected  by  the  people,  but  they  neither 
gained  the  good- will  of  the  nobility,  nor  of  the 
pageant  emperor  whom  they  had  raised.  Nizam 
Oool  Moolk,  governor  of  Malwa,  who  always  medi- 
tated the  means  of  aggrandizing  himself,  encou- 
raged by  these  appearances  of  discontent,  and 
secretly  incited  by  persons  in  the  confidence  of 
Mohummud  Shah,  formed  the  resolution  of  throw- 
ing off  his  dependence  on  the  Syuds,  and  of 
resisting  their  authority  by  poissessing  himself  of 
the  resources  of  the  Deccan.  He  was  aided  in  his 
projected  scheme  by  Murhummut  Khan,  a  dis- 
affected officer  of  considerable  talent,  whom  he 
bad  gained,  and  the  awakened  suspicions  of  die 
Syuds  determined  his  purpose. 

Assuming  the  title  of  Asif-ja,  Nizam  Ool 
Moolk  crossed  the  Nerbuddah,  at  the  head  of 
twelve  thousand  men.  The  fort  of  Asseergurh  was 
given  up  to  him  by  Talib  Khan,  for  a  sum  of 
money ;  Burhanpoor  was  surrendered  by  Mohum- 
mud Anwar  Khan,  and  the  whole  of  Candeish,  in 
a  very  short  time,  submitted.  Chunderseyn  Jadow, 
Nimbalkur  the  son  of  Hybut  Rao  the  late  Sur- 
lushkur,  Rao  Rumbha  Nimbalkur,  several  other 
Mahrattas,  discontented   with    Shao»   and    some 
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troops  belonging  to  Sumbhajee,  from  Kolapoor, 
attached  themselves  to  his  standard.* 

At  this  juncture  there  were  two  armies  in  the 
interests  of  the  Sjruds,  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other ;  the  one  under  Dilawur  Ally  Khan, 
was  on  the  frontiers  of  Malwa,  and  the  other,  was 
the  army  of  the  Deccan,  stationed  at  Aurungabad, 
with  the  deputy  viceroy,  Alum  Ally  Khan,  a 
nephew  of  the  Syuds,  left  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment, when  his  uncle  Hoossein  Ally  Khan  depart- 
ed for  Delhi,  to  depose  Ferokhsere.  As  the  rains 
were  at  hand,  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  probably  contem- 
plated that  the  advance  of  the  former  might  he 
obstructed  by  the  swelling  of  the  Nerbuddah  and 
Taptee,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  Deccan,  and  become  master  of  its  re» 
sources,  before  the  deputy  viceroy  could  be  re-in- 
forced  from  Hindoostan.  Dilawur  Ally  Khan, 
however,  marched  with  such  rapidity,  that  he 
crossed  the  rivers  whilst  still  fordable,  but  either 
incapable  of  perceiving,  or  disdaining  the  advan- 
tage which  would  have  been  insured,  by  forming  a 
junction  with  the  troops  at  Aurungabad,  and  intent 
only  on  attacking  his  enemy,  he  marched  straight 
for  Burhanpoon  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  prepared  to 
receive  him,  and  being  aware  of  the  impetuous 
character  of  his  adversary,  adopted  an  order  of 
battle  suggested  by  his  experience  of  Deccan  war- 
fare :  he  sent  forward  and  displayed  a  part  of  his 
army,  to  stimulate  the  ardour  of  Dilawur  Ally 
Khan,  who  rushed  upon  them,  pushed  forward  in 

•  Mahratta  MSS^  and  Khafee  Khan. 
VOL.  I.  H  H 
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imagined  victory,  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade, 
defeated,  and  slain.* 

Alum    Ally    Khan,    the    deputy   viceroy,  had 
not  assembled  the  whole  of  his  army,  when  news 
of  this  disaster  reached  Aurungabad ;  the  troops 
of  Shao,    under    Kanhojee    Bhonslay,    the  Sena 
Sahib  Soobeh,  and  Hybut  Rao  Nimbalkiu*  speedily 
joined   Shunkrajee  Mulhar,  who,  since  the  depar- 
ture of  Hoossein  Ally  Khan,  had  resided  with  the 
deputy  viceroy,  as  the  envoy  of  Shao.     Khundee 
Rao    Dhabaray,    who   had   just    returned    from 
Delhi,  was  likewise  despatched  from  Satara,  with 
a  body  of  horse.     Alum  Ally  Khan  advanced 
towards  Burhanpoor,  and  sent  forward  the  Mah- 
rattas  to  harass  his  opponent     Nizam  Ool  Moolk, 
who  had  been  busily  employed  in  preparing  his 
own  troops,  and  sowing  sedition  among  those  of 
his  adversary,,  likewise  advanced ;  but  the  Poor« 
na  river  being  greatly  swoln,  his  march  was  for 
a  time  interrupted,  until  a  ford  was  discovered. 
The  Mahratta  horse  on  each  side  had  frequent 
skirmishes    as    the    Moghul    armies    approached 
each  other;  but  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  previous  to 
engaging,    stationed  his    Mahrattas  at  a  village 
some  distance  in  the  rear.    Choosing  an  arange- 
ment  nearly  similar  to  that  by  which  his  late  success 
had  been  achieved,  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  attacked 
bis  adversa];y  at  Balapoor  in  Berar  Payeen  Ghaut, 

*  The  Surat  records,  containing  the  report  of  the  daj 
(Monday,  20th  June,  1720)  give  a  different  account,  and  say, 
**  Kizam  Ool  Moolk  prevented  the  junction."  That  he  should  do 
80  was  probable,  but  I  have  followed  the  concurring  testimony 
of  the  Moghul  historians,  supported  by  Mahratta  manuscripts. 
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dre^  him  into  an  ambuscade,  where,  after  great 
efforts  of  personal  valour,  and  after  many  of  his 
troops  had  fled  or  deserted  to  his  enemy,  Alum 
Ally  Khan  at  length  fell,  surrounded  by  Mahrattas 
slain  in  his  defence.  On  this  occasion  the  Mah- 
rattas  behaved  as  faithful  auxiliaries,  and  fought 
with  bravery ;  they  lost  no  person  of  note,  except 
Shunkrajee  Mulhar,  who  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  made  prisoner.* 

The  news  of  this  second  victory,  which  was 
gained  by  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  about  the  end  of 
July,  was  received  at  Delhi  with  consternation 
by  the  Syuds,  but  with  secret  satisfaction  by  the 
emperor.  Various  were  the  plans  proposed  by  tlie 
two  brothers,  but  it  was  at  last  determined,  instead 
of  yielding  the  government  of  the  Deccan  to  Nizam 
Ool  Moolk,  a  measure  strongly  advised  by  their 
Hindoo  agent,  Ruttun  Chund,  that  the  younger 
Syud,  Hoossein  Ally  Khan,  should  march  for  the 
Deccan,  taking  with  him  the  emperor,  and  a  well 
appointed  army  sufficient  to  crush  this  formidable 
rebel. 

Accordingly,  Hoossein  Ally  Khan,  accompanied 
by  the  emperor,  having  made  every  preparation, 
took  leave  of  his  brother,  and  commenced  his  march 
southward.  The  Tooranee  Moghuls,  friends  and 
countrymen  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  dreaded  the 
event  of  a  war  in  the  Deccan ;  but  stimulated  by 
the  success  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  whom  they  con* 
sidered  a  chief  of  their  tribe,  and  encouraged  by 
the  connivance  of  the  emperor,  a  conspiracy  was 

*  Khafee  Khan»  and  Mahratta  MSS. 
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formed  against  the  life  of  Hoossein  Ally  Khan,  by 
three  daring  individuals,  on  one  of  whom  fell  the 
lot  of  striking  the  blow.     The  assassin  effected  his 
deadly  purpose  at  the  expence  of  his  life.    The 
surviving  conspirators,  Mohumtnud  Amin  Khan, 
and  Sadut  Khan,  joined  by  Hyder  Koolee  Khan,  im- 
mediately placed  the  emperor  at  the  head  of  such 
troops  as  they  could  command,  proclaimed  their 
resolution  of  freeing  him  from  the  tjrranny  of  the 
Syuds,  and  after  considerable  bloodshed,  obtained 
the  ascendancy  in  camp.    An  Indian  army  readily 
changes  masters,  and  even  under  circumstances  of 
national  hostility,    where  the  commander  of  the 
vanquished  has  been  slain,  and  his  followers  accept 
of  service  from  the  victor,  the  new  chief,  to  use 
their  own  expression,  "  whose  salt  they  eat,"  fre- 
quently advances  at  their  head  with  as  much  con- 
fidence as  if  they  had  never  been  his  enemies ;  on 
the  present  occasion,  although  the  army  had  pre- 
viously looked  on  Hoossein  Ally  Khan  as  their 
master,  they  were  employed  under  the  name  and 
authority  of  Mohummud  Shah.     The  chiefs  of  the 
conspiracy,  therefore,  after  they  had  prevailed  over 
the  immediate  dependants  of  the  Syuds,  found  no 
difficulty  in  securing  the  fidelity  of  the  army,  and 
the  imperial  standards  were  advanced  towards  the 
capital.     Syud  AbdooUah  Khan,  on  hearing  of  this 
revolution,  by  means  of  the  treasure  at  his  com- 
mand, assembled  a  large  army  in  a  few  days,  and 
placing  on  the  throne  a  rival  to  Mohummud  Shah, 
marched  forth   to  punish   the   murderers  of  his 
brothers.     The  armies  met  at  Shahpoor,  where  a 
bloody  contest,  long  dubious,  at  length  ended  in 
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the  defeat  of  AbdooUah  Khan,  who  was  wounded 
and  made  prisoner. 

Mohummud  Shah,  on  thus  becoming  entire 
master  of  the  empire,  in  gratitude  for  the  services 
he  had  experienced,  appointed  Mohummud  Amin 
Khan  his  vizier.  Khan  Dowran  received  the  title 
of  Umeer  Ool  Oomrah,  Kummur-ud-deen  Khan^ 
the  son  of  Mohummud  Amin,  was  raised  to  high 
dignity,  Hyder  Koolee  Khan,  and  Sadut  Khan^ 
were  also  promoted,  and  all  those  who  had  disK 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  battle  of  Shahpoor^ 
were  rewarded  and  honoured.* 

The  emperor  entered  his  capital  in  splendid  pro- 
cession, and  for  many  days  nothing  was  heard  but 
rejoicing  and  festivity.  Letters  of  submission  and 
professions  of  loyalty  poured  in  from  every  quar- 
ter ;  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  offered  his  congratulations ; 
Shao's  envoy  was  equally  prompt  in  paying  homage, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  European  factories,  through 
the  different  Sobehdars  and  Foujdars,  sent  humble 
offers  of  congratulation,  and  best  wishes  for  his 
majesty's  long  and  happy  reign,. 

The  reign  of  Mohummud  Shah  was  indeed  long, 
but  ages  of  ordinary  decay  were  crowded  into  that 
period.  The  rapid  ruin  of  the  empire,  and  the 
terrible  fate  over-hanging  the  venerable  Delhi; 
form  a  melancholy  contrast  with  the  gaiety  and 
splendour  which  now  gladdened  its  inhabitants, 
and  for  which  the  Moghul  capital  was  still  cele- 
brated. Suitable  answers  and  returns  were  made 
to  all  the  messages,  letters,  and  presents,   which. 

*  Seyr  Mutuakhereen. 
H  H  3 
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crowded  in  upon  the  young  emperor.  Nizam  Ool 
Moolk,  whose  successful  revolt  had  been  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  present  happy  revolution,  was 
particularly  honoured,  and  shortly  afterwards,  in 
consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mohummud 
Amin  Khan,  he  was  not  only  permitted  to  retain 
his  viceroyalty,  in  addition  to  his  government  of 
Malwa,  but  raised  to  the  office  of  vizier  of  the 
empire ;  arrangements,  however,  in  the  Deccan 
and  Camatic,  to  which  we  shall  presently  revert, 
prevented  his  appearing  at  court,  until  the  month 
of  January  1722. 

Amongst  the  appointments  of  this  period,  it  is 
proper  to  mention  those  of  Hyder  Koolee  Khan, 
to  Guzerat,  which  he  at  first  governed  by  deputy  ; 
and  of  Sadut  Khan,  first  to  Agra  and  afterwards  to 
Oude ;  during  the  short  time  the  latter  held  both 
governments,  he  also  entrusted  Agra  to  a  deputy. 
Sadut  Khan  has  been  akeady  mentioned  as  an 
active  conspirator  against  his  former  patrons  the 
Syuds,  and  he  afterwards  bore  a  large  share  in  the 
events  of  his  time,  but  he  is  best  known  in  British 
India,  as  the  ancestor  of  the  present  King  of 
Oude. 

The  first  event  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  new  administration  at  Delhi,  and  on  the  issue 
of  which  that  of  all  India  was  probably  fixed, 
arose  from  the  rebellion  of  the  Rajpoot  prince  of 
Joudpoor,  Ajeet  Sing,  who,  originally  in  the 
interest  of  the  Syuds,  bad  possessed  himself  of 
Ajimere.  Hyder  Koolee  Khan  and  Sadut  Khan, 
proposed  marching  to  reduce  him  to  obedience, 
but  Khan  Dowran,  the  principsd  minister,  in  the 
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absence  of  Nizam  Ool  Molk,  unwilling  to  relin* 
quish  the  command  of  the  expedition,  was  at  the 
same  time  afraid  of  losing  his  influence  when  at  a 
distance  from  the  young  emperor;  he  was  dso 
averse  to  quit  the  pleasures  of  the  capital,  and  at 
last  assented  to  the  appointment  of  Kummur-ud« 
deen  Khan  for  this  service.  The  latter,  however, 
required  some  preliminary  concessions  in  regard 
to  his  powers  of  command,  which  could  not  be 
complied  with  ;  in  short,  the  expedition  was  aban- 
doned,  and  the  imperial  authority  compromised,  by 
admitting  excuses  and  professions  of  submission 
from  Ajeet  Sing,  which  were  tendered  to  the  em- 
peror through  Khan  Dowran,  Nor  did  a  mere 
pardon  suflSce ;  by  the  influence  of  Khan  Dowran, 
Ajeet  Sing  was  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Agra,  in  consequence  of  the  assassination  of  the 
deputy  of  Sadut  Khan,  and  thus,  as  the  Khan  was 
not  consulted,  the  emperor's  enemy  was  conciliated 
at  the  expence  of  his  friend. 

In  the  meantime,  several  important  changes  had 
also  taken  place  at  the  Mahratta  court,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  death  of  three  of  the  principal  ministers ; 
Pureshram  Trimbuck,  Ballajee  Wishwanath  and 
Khundee  Rao  Dhabaray.  &reeput  Rao,  second  son 
of  the  Pritee  Needhee,  had  succeeded  his  father 
Pureshram  Trimbiiick  previously  to  the  return  of 
Ballajee  Wishwanath  from  Delhi.  The  Peishwa'a 
health  had  suffered  considerably  from  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey,  and  the  labour  he  had  bestowed  on 
different  arrangements  afler  his  return  :  he  there- 
fore^ obtained  permission  from  the  Raja  to  retire 

H  H  4 
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for  a  short  time  to  Sassoor,  where  his  family  resi- 
ded, but  his  constitution  being  completely  exhaust- 
ed, he  only  survived  a  few  days,  *  He  left 
(Oct.)  two  sons  Bajee  Rao  and  Chimnajee,  and 
two  daughters,  Bhew  Bye  married  to  Ab- 
bajee  Naik,  the  brother  of  Bappoojee  Naik,  a  rich 
banker  of  Baramuttee ;  and  Annoo  Bye,  the  wife 
of  Narrain  Rao  Ghorepuray,  of  Eettul  Kurinjee, 
connections  which  have  reference  to  future  circum- 
3tances.  Ballajee's  eldest  son,*  Bajee  Rao,  was  not 
formally  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Peishwa  for 
nearly  seven  months  after  his  father's  death  j  the 
reason  for  this  delay  is  no  where  explained,  but  it 
may  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  the  principal 
officers ;  or  Bajee  Rao  may  have  joined  the  army, 
which  did  not  return  beyond  the  Godavery  for 
some  time  afler  the  battle  of  Balapoor. 

The  troops  of  Khundee  Rao  Dhabaray  behaved 
with  great  bravery  on  that  occasion ;  and  one  of  his 
officers,  Dummajee  Gaekwar,  who  with  several  of 
his  sons  had  long  stood  high  in  Khunde  Rao's 
estimation,  had  so  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self, that  on  his  return  he  recommended  him  to 
Shao  in  the  warmest  manner.  The  Raja,  in  con- 
sequence, appointed  him  second  in  command  under 
Khundee  Rao,  with  the  title  of  Shumsher  Buhadur. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  ancestor  of  the  reigning 
family  at  Baroda.  Neither  Dummajee  nor  Khundee 

*  One  authority,  the  Calendar  of  the  Poona  Daftur,  states 
his  death  in  April  1721 ;  but  the  origin  of  the  mistake  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  delay  which  occurred  in  the  appointment  of 
his  successor. 
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Rao  Dhabaray,  survived  their  return  above 
1721.  ^  ^^^  months :  the  son  of  Khundee  Rao, 
•  Tritnbuck  Rao  Dhabaray,  was  honoured  with 
the  dress  of  Senaputtee  in  May ;  the  same  month 
in  which  Bajee  Rao  received  his  clothes  of  investi- 
ture, as  Peishwa.  Peelajee  Gaekwar,  an  active 
partizan,  the  son  of  Junkojee  Gaekwar,  succeeded 
to  the  situation  of  his  uncle  Dummajee ;  and  Chim- 
najee,  the  second  son  of  the  late  Peishwa,  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  similar  command  under  his  brother. 
Chimnajee  likewise  received  the  district  of  Sopa,  in 
Jagheer.  Abbajee  Punt  Poorundhuree,  their  fa- 
ther's Mootaliq,  according  to  the  rule  of  appoint- 
ment by  the  Raja,  was  re-invested  by  Shao  with 
scrupulous  ceremony*.  During  the  interval  be- 
tween the  death  of  Ballajee  Wishwanatb,  and  the 
appointment  of  Bajee  Rao,  Abbajee  Punt  Poorund- 
huree transacted  ordinary  affairs  with  the  seal  of 
the  late  Peishwa ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  business 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Khundoo  BuUal  Chitnees, 
and  Sreeput  Rao,  Pritee  Needhee.  The  former 
gave  his  attention  principally  to  Angria,  the  Seedee, 
and  a&avs  in  the  Concan ;  whilst  the  Pritee  Need- 
hee, aided  by  Anund  Rao,  Somunt  Purdhan,  con- 
ducted the  important  negotiations  which  were 
pending  with  Nizam  Ool  Moolk. 

The  son  of  Anund  Rao,  named  Mahtajee,  was 
employed  as  Shao's  wukeel,  and  the  temporizing 
policy  and  character  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  are 
strongly  marked  in  his  conduct  during  the  year 
which  followed  the  victory  at  Balapoor.  At  first, 
whilst  he  apprehended  an  attack  from  Hoossein 
Ally  Khan,  he  cemented  his  friendship  with  Sumb- 
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hajee,  of  Kolapoor,  and  conciliated  Shao  by  pro- 
mising to  give  up  all  that  the  royal  grants  conceded. 
No  sooner  was  he  apprized  of  the  ascendancy  ac^ 
quired  by  his  party  at  Delhi,  and  of  the  loss  the 
Mahrattas  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Ballajee 
Wishwanath,  than  he  began  to  start  objections  to 
the  establishment  of  Shao's  collectors,  founded  on 
some  pretensions  set  up  by  Sumbhajee  and  Chun- 
derseyn  Jadow.     But  the  wise  precautions  of  Bal- 
lajee Wishwanath,  and  the  communion  of  interest 
which  the  distribution  of  the  ceded  revenues  had 
produced,  placed  the  Raja  of  the  Mahrattas  in  a 
far  more  commanding  situation  than  that  in  which 
he  had  stood  during  the  first  period  of  the  govern- 
ment  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  in  the  Deccan.    The 
wukeel  remained  at  Aurungabad,  where  bis  argu- 
ments would  probably  have  been  of  little  avail,  but 
a  vast  army  of  Mahrattas  was  assembling  in  Gung- 
thuree,  under  the  Sur  Lushkur,  and  their  appear* 
ance,  no  doubt,  had  considerable  effect  in  expectiting 
the  delivery  of  orders  to  permit  the  Raja  Shao  to 
establish  his  collectors.     A  fresh  firman,  obtained 
by  the  Mahratta  wukeel  at  Delhi,  from  Mohum* 
mud  Shah,  opportunely  arrived  to  remove  from 
Nizam  Ool  Moolk  the  appearance  of  having  yield-^ 
ed  to  menace,   and  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
evincing  the  promptitude  with  which  he  obeyed 
the  imperial  commands. 

Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  in  raising  objections,  bad 
not  contemplated  the  train  which  had  been  laid 
under  the  administration  of  Ballajee  Wishwanath ; 
he  wished  to  procrastinate,  and  to  involve  the 
Mahrattas  in  war  with  each  other,  but  he  was,  for 
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various  reasons,  desirous  not  to  precipitate  hosti- 
lities between  the  Mahrattas  and  himself.  He 
dreaded  the  increase  of  their  power,  only  as  far 
as  it  affected  his  own  views ;  the  prospect  of  ag^ 
grandizement  at  the  imperial  court,  which  opened 
to  him,  upon  the  death  of  the  Vizier,  Mohummud 
Amin  Khan,  seemed  incompatible  with  his  plan  of 
independent  sovereignty,  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
relinquish  the  one  or  the  other. 

His  prompt  obedience  to  the  royal  commands 
may  have  been  favourably  viewed  by  a  young 
monarch,  just  emancipated,  although  it  confirmed 
the  alienation  of  half  the  revenues  of  the  Deccan ; 
but  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  in  whatever  light  his  con- 
duct might  have  been  regarded  at  court,  on  this 
occasion  had  the  address  to  gain  the  good  opinion 
of  Shao,  to  flatter  and  conciliate  the  Pritee  Need^ 
hee,  and  to  gain  the  Somunt  by  bribery. 

On  a  general  view,  his  plans  were  calculated  to 
preserve  his  rank  at  court,  and  his  power  in  the 
Deccan  ;  to  keep  alive  the  old,  and  to  create  new 
dissensions  among  the  Mahrattas  j  to  preserve  a 
connection  with  that  nation,  in  case  it  should  ulti- 
mately be  useful  to  direct  their  attacks  from  his 
own  to  the  imperial  territories ;  and,  however 
inconsistent  some  of  those  designs  may  seem,  in 
this  system  of  political  artifice,  through  the  remain- 
der of  a  long  life,  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  not  only  per- 
severed, but  generally  prospered. 

His  first  object  was  to  ascertain  by  personal  ob- 
servation,  the  character  of  the  new  Moghul  govern-' 
ment,  and  what  he  might  expect  or  apprehend 
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from  the  emperor's  present  friendship  or  future 
enmity.  He  was  on  his  way  to  court  when  he  was 
recalled  for  a  short  time  in  consequence  of  disturb- 
ances in  the  Beejapoor  Carnatic ;  to  which,  after 
concluding  some  arrangements,  he  appointed  a  new 
Soobehdar,  and  resumed  his  march  for  the  capital, 
where,  as  already  related,  he  arrived  in  January, 

1722. 

Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  on  assuming  the  post 

1722.  ^^  Vizier,  endeavoured  to  eflfect  some  re- 
form at  court,  but  the  emperor  was  not 
only  fond  of  that  mirth  and  festivity,  natural  to  his 
years,  but  weak  in  mind,  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  persons  of  that  disposition,  dissolute  in 
his  behaviour.  The  manners  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk 
were  austere,  and  disagreeable  both  to  the  emperor 
and  his  courtiers.  Prompt  at  every  base  intrigue, 
they  soon  devised  a  scheme  of  freeing  themsdves 
from  the  society  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk.  Hyder 
Koolee  Khan  had  departed  for  his  government  at 
Ahmedabad  before  the  return  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk 
from  the  Deccan,  and  having  committed  some 
irregularities,  the  courtiers  by  threatening  him  with 
punishment  from  the  Vizier,  Nizam  Ool  Moolk, 
and  working  on  the  passions  of  both  parties,  soon 
inflamed  them  to  the  utmost,  and  drove  Hyder 
Koolee  Khan  to  further  acts  of  disrespect  and 
disobedience.  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  had  censured 
the  manner  in  which  the  rebellion  of  Ajeet  Sing 
had  been  passed  over^  and  being  now  offered  the 
post  of  Soobehdar  of  Guzerat,  with  the  commission 
of  reducing  Hyder  Koolee  Khan,  he  readily  ac- 
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cepted  it  On  this  service  it  was  hoped  the  Nizam 
might  be  long  employed,  or  fall  a  victim  to  the 
chances  of  war. 

Hyder  Koolee  Khan  had  a  well  appointed  army, 
and  his  qualities  as  a  soldier  were  unquestionable. 
Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  however,  having  sent  emissaries 
amongst  his  troops,  the  greater  part  of  those  on 
whom  Hyder  Koolee  Khan  had  reliance  deserted,, 
which  made  such  an  impression  upon  him,  that  he 
feigned  insanity,  and  fled  in  dismay  to  court, 
leaving  his  adversary  in  the  undisturbed  occup- 
ation of  the  province.  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  on  ob- 
taining this  intelligence,  halted  at  Oojein,  whither 
most  of  the  principal  officers  in  Guzerat  repaired 
to  pay  their  respects  to  him.  All  his  appointments 
and  arrangements  were  made  without  proceeding  to 
Ahmedabad  ;  and  as  he  took  every  opportunity  of 
increasing  his  own  resources,  and  of  informing 
himself  of  what  was  passing  in  the  country,  he  set 
aside  five  of  the  most  productive  districts  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  province,  as  his  personal  Jagheer ; 
these  were,  Dholka,  Baroach,  Jumbooseer,  Muk- 
boolabad,  and  Bulsar.  The  usual  establishment  of 
civil  and  military  officers  were  confirmed  or  ap- 
pointed  to  the  imperial  districts.  The  Jagheer- 
dars  in  that  province  were  on  a  different  footing 
from  those  appointed  by  Aurungzebe  in  his  late 
conquest  of  the  Deccan,  and  agents,  generally  of 
their  own  nomination,  superintended  the  revenue 
and  police  within  their  respective  boundaries. 

Nizam  Ool  Moolk  sent  his  uncle,  Hamed 

ms.   ^^^">  ^  h^s  deputy  to  Ahmedabad,  and 
leaving  his  cousin,    Azim  Oollah   Khan, 
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deputy  governor  of  Malwa,  he  returned  to  Delhi. 
But  his  presence  was  so  disagreeable  to  the  em- 
peror,  and  mutual  disgust  was  with  so  much  dif- 
ficulty suppressed,  that  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  gladly 
entered  into  a  compromise,  accepted  the  honour  of 
Wukeel-i-Mootluq,  or  supreme  deputy  in  the  em- 
pire, and  resigned  his  post  of  vizier.  Soon  after, 
in  the  month  of  October,  17^9  he  took  an  op- 
portunity, on  pretence  of  going  on  a  hunting 
excursion,  to  depart  for  his  viceroyalty  in  the 
Deccan ;  and  from  that  time,  although  he  always 
professed  obedience  to  the  emperor,  even  when 
waging  war  against  him,  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  became 
wholly  independent,  and  the  countries  south  of 
the  Nerbuddah,  the  conquest  of  which  had  en- 
gaged the  Moghul  princes  in  much  more  than  a 
century  of  war,  were  torn  for  ever  from  the  throne 
of  Delhi.  • 

Whilst  these  events  were  passing  in  Hindoostan, 
Bajee  Rao,  soon  after  his  appointment  as  Peishwa, 
set  out  with  an  army  for  Candeish,  where  he  levied 

*  Khuzaneh  Amirah>  Hudeequ-i-Alum,  Seyr  Mutuakereen» 
and  Mirat  Ahmudee.  The  Mirat  Ahmudee  is  avolumiDous 
Persian  history  of  Guzerat,  written  in  Ahmedabad :  it  was 
eommenced  a.  d.  1747,  by  Alee  Mohummud,  the  son  of  the 
Moghul  Dewan  of  the  province,  assisted  by  Meetya  Lai,  a  Hin* 
doo,  who  died  before  the  work  was  completed.  It  was  finished 
A.  D.  1756,  by  Alee  Mohummud.  Though  not  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  it  is  the  best  native  account  of  that  province, 
and,  conjoined  with  contemporary  English  Records,  is  very 
valuable*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Romer,  the  chief  of  Surat,  for  the 
Mirat  Ahmudee,  and  for  extracting  the  whole  of  the  old  re* 
cords  of  the  Surat  factory,  which  he  found  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Mahrattas.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  express* 
ing  my  sense  of  his  liberality  and  kindness. 
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his  Mokassa,  although  not  without  opposition. 
From  the  period  of  his  accession  he  gave  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  his  attention  to  extending 
Mahratta  conquests  to  the  northward,  and  his  views 
were  early  directed  to  Malwa.  Circumstances  ge- 
nerally obliged  him  to  return  annually  to  Satara 

and  Poona ;  and  during  three  expeditions, 
m4.  b^^ore  the  rains  of  17^^>  although  he  had 

sent  detachments  into  Malwa,  it  is  not  as- 
certained that  he  crossed  the  Nerbuddah  in  person 
until  the  end  of  that  year ;  nor  did  he  remain  in 
Malwa  for  any  length  of  time,  until  upwards  of 
eleven  years  after  his  accession  as  Peishwa ;  various 
affairs  in  the  Deccan  required  his  presence,  which, 
with  the  intrigues  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  and  do- 
mestic opposition,  restrained  both  bis  ambition  and 
his  enterprize. 

Before  the  year  1724,  Bajee  Rao  had,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  defeated  the  Soobehdar  of  Burhan- 
poor;  and  an  officer,  named  Daood  Khan,  sent 
against  him  by  Azim  OoUah  Khan,  from  Malwa. 
In  one  of  these  battles,  two  of  Bajee  Rao's  offi- 
cers, who  afterwards  attained  high  rank,  were  first 
brought  into  notice :  the  one,  Mulhaijee  Holkar, 
was  a  Sillidar  who  commanded  a  party  of  horse 
of  his  own  ;  he  was  a  Mahratta  Dhungur,  a  class 
of  Shooders  already  mentioned,  and  a  native  of 
the  village  of  Hohl,  on  the  Neera,  of  which  his 
father  was  Chougula*  ;  he  had  served  under  Kan- 
tajee  Kuddum  Bhanday,  one  of  the  Raja's  officers, 
and  had  collected  a  small  body  of  horse.     The 

*  The  Patell's  assistant.    There  are  none  of  the  Chouguh'^ 
descendants  now  in  Hohl. 
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Other  ofiScer  was  Ranoojee  Sindia,  descended  from 
a  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Kunneirkheir, 
a  village  fifteen  miles  east  of  Satara.    The  Sindias, 
according  to  the  legends  of  the  country,  have  been 
distinguished  Sillidars  since  the  time  of  the  Bah- 
minee  dynasty ;  there  are  two  Mahratta  families, 
or  rather  tribes  of  this  name :  the  one  is  distin- 
guished by  their  hereditary  Patell  village  of  Kun- 
neirkheir;  and  the  other,  by  the  appellation  of 
Ruwee*  Rao.     Both  families  claim  a  Rajpoot  de- 
scent ;  those  of  Kunneirklieir  had  a  munsub  under 
Aurungzebe ;  and  Sindia's  daughter,  who  was  given 
by  that  emperor  in  marriage  to  Shao,  died  in  cap- 
tivity at  Delhi.     Sindia  remained  &.ithful  to  the 
Moghuls ;  and  as  his  fate  was  never  known,  it  is 
conjectured  that  he  was  killed  in   some  distant 
country  t,  possibly  with  Azim  Shah  in  the  battle 
of  Agra,  in   I707.      The  family,    however,   had 
faUen  into  decay,  and  Ranoojee,  who  revived  its 
fame  with  additional  celebrity,  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  abject  poverty,  serving  as  a  Bargeer,  first 
in  the  Pagah  of  Ballajee  Wishwanath,  and  after- 
wards in  that  of  his  son.     To  contrast  his  original 
with  his  subsequent  condition,  he  is  said  to  have 
carried  the  Peishwa's  slippers,  and  to  have  been 
marked  by  Bajee  Rao  as  fitted  for  a  place  of  trust, 
by  the  care  he  took  of  the  humble  charge  com- 
mitted to  him.  t 

*  Ruwee  means  the  sun ;  but  I  could  not  ascertain  the  origin 
of  the  title. 

f  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  tradition. 

X  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  Sir  J.  Malpolm's  Report  on  Malwa. 
The  same  tradition  is  current  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  country. 
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Another  officer,  who  attained  additional  dis^ 
tinction  about  this  period,  was  Oodajee  Powar 
Wiswas  Rao.  His  father  was  first  raised  by  Ram- 
chundur  Punt  Amat,  when  he  governed  the  country 
during  the  siege  of  Ginjee,  and  the  young  man, 
having  joined  Shao,  obtained  the  command  of  a 
considerable  body  of  the  Pagah  horse.  He  was 
employed  on  various  services*,  and  appears  to 
have  been  an  active  partizan :  like  most  contem- 
porary Mahratta  leaders  of  experience,  such  as 
Kantajee  Kudum,  Peelajee  &  Gaekwar,  and  Kan- 
hojee  Bhonslay,  he  calculated  on  the  surest  ad- 
vantage in  the  more  distant  ventures,  where  his 
appearance  was  least  expected.  He  made  incur- 
sions into  Guzerat  and  Malwa;  plundered  the 
former  as  far  as  Lunawarra,  and  found  the  latter 
province  so  much  drained  of  troops,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  remain  some  time  in  the  qountry,  inti- 
mating to  the  Raja,  that  if  supported,  he  might 
collect  the  Chouth  and  Surdeshmookhee  in  every 
direction.  How  long  he  maintained  his  station  in 
the  country,  on  his  first  inroads,  is  uncertain ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
Dharf,  where  he  first  established  himself  upon  the 
appointment  of  Geerdhur  Buhadur,  whose  exer- 
tion in  the  defence  of  Malwa,  was  one  principal 
cause  of  preventing  the  Mahrattas,  from  getting  a 
firm  footing  in  that  province,  for  more  than  ten 
years  afler  the  accession  of  Bajee  Rao. 

The  progess  of  Oodajee  Powar,  the  news  of  sue- 

m 

*  Original  memorandum  of  instructions,  at  different  times 
issued  by  Shao,  where  Oodajee  Powar  is  mentioned. 

f  Dhar  is  a  fortress  in  the  west  of  Malwa,  of  great  antiquity* 
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cesses  by  Kantajee  Kudum  Bhanday  and  Peelajee 
Gaekwar,  in  Guzerat,  and  the  dissensions  between 
Nizam  Ool  Moolk  and  the  imperial  court,  oppor- 
tunely occurred  to  favour  the  Peishwa  in  his  views 
of  extending  the  Mahratta  conquests  in  Hin- 
doostan,  which  were,  at  first,  disapproved  by  Shao, 
and  from  prudential  motives,  as  well  as  party  feel- 
ings, strongly  opposed  by  Sreeput  Rao,  the  Pritee 
Needhee ;  but  here,  some  explanatory  digression 
is  required. 

The  reader  has  already  obtained  considerable 
insight  into  the  character  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk. 
That  of  his  great  rival,  though  occasional  ally, 
Bajee  Rao,  might  have  been  allowed  to  develop 
itself;  but  the  history  of  the  period  is  intricate, 
owing  to  the  varying  plans,  or  the  domestic  af&irs 
of  the  different  powers,  the  vast  space  to  which 
attention  must  be  directed,  and  the  numerous 
actors  that  will  start  up  every  year  to  consequence 
or  to  sovereignty ;  but  the  leading  personages  are, 
the  Nizam*  and  the  Peishwa. 

Bajee  Rao  was  early  trained  to  habits  of  business 
by  his  father ;  he  had  accompanied  him  to  Delhi, 
and  was  present  at  one  or  more  interviews  which 
took  place  between  Ballajee  and  *the  Raja  Jey 
Sing  of  Jeypoor,  a  circumstance  which  promoted 
a  future  connection  with  that  celebrated  chief. 
Bred  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  statesman,  Bajee  Rao 
united  the  enterprise,  vigour,  and  hardihood  of  a 

• 

*  Universal  custom  amongst  the  English  scarcely  authorises 
this  misnomer ;  but  I  have  sometimes  used  the  Nizam^  instead 
of  Nizam  Ool  Moolkh,  Nizam  Ally,  &c.,  or  the  Sobbehdar  of 
the  Deccan. 
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Mahratta  chief,  with  the  polished  mannei^,  the 
sagacity,  and  address  which  frequently  distinguish 
the  Bramins  of  the  Concan.  Fully  acquainted 
with  the  financial  schemes  of  his  father,  he  selected 
that  part  of  the  plan  calculated  to  direct  the  pre- 
datory hordes  of  Maharashtra  in  a  common  effort 
In  this  respect  the  genius  of  Bajee  Rao  enlarged  the 
schemes  which  his  father  devised ;  and  unlike  most 
Bramins,  of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,  he  had  both 
the  head  to  plan,  and  the  hand  to  execute.  To 
the  assiduous  industry  and  minute  observation  that 
seem  inherent  in  his  cast,  he  superadded  a  power 
of  discrimination  that  taught  him  to  direct  his  mind 
to  those  leading  points  of  political  importance, 
which  tended  so  materially  to  extend  Mahratta 
sway,  during  the  period  of  his  administration. 

Besides  his  foreign  enemies,  Bajce  Rao  had  a 
domestic  rival  of  some  abilities  in  the  Pritee  Need- 
hee.  Jealousy,  in  public  situations,  is  a  passioq 
which  the  most  subtle  Bramins  can  rarely  com- 
mand or  conceal;  it  prevails  in  a  remarkable 
degree  amongst  all  of  them,  but  it  is  most  con- 
spicuous between  Bramins  of  different  tribes.* 
The  rivalry  of  Sreeput  Rao  tended  to  preserve  the 
Raja's  ascendancy,  as  head  of  the  state,  for  a 
longer  period  than  it  might  otherwise  have  existed ; 
but  whilst  it  usefully  controlled  the  conduct  of 
Bajee  Rao  and  Chimnajee  Appa,  both  of  whom 
are  said  to  have  been  naturally  domineering,  it 
also,  for  some  years,  cramped  the  efforts  of  the 
Peishwa,  obhged  him  to  return  to  Satara  more  fre- 

*  Bajee  Rao  was  a  Concanist.     Sreeput  Rao  a  Deshlgt,  of 
the  class  Yajurwedee. 
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quently  than  was  condocive  to  the  success  of  distant 
expeditions,  and  aided  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  in  his 
endeavours  to  excite  internal  dissensions  amongst 
the  Mahrattas. 

The  Peishwa's  first  proposal  for  exacting,  what 
he  called  the  established  tribute  from  Malwa,  and 
extending  Mahratta  conquests  into  Hindoostan, 
was  violently,  and  as  already  noticed,  for  a  time 
successfully  opposed  by  the  Pritee  Needhee.  The 
latter  represented  it  as  "  rash  and  imprudent ; — that 
the  head  of  the  state  might  not  be  called  upon  to 
account  for  casual  inroads,  but  that  to  grant  such 
an  authority  to  the  Mookh  Purdhan,  must  draw 
upon  them  the  whole  power  of  the  empire,  and 
precipitate  hostilities  with  Nizam  Ool  Moolk, 
whose  victorious  army  was  still  at  their  gates. 
That  so  far  from  being  prepared  for  resistance, 
there  Was  a  total  want  of  regularity  even  in  the 
arrangements  laid  down,  that  they  could  scarcely 
quell  a  common  insurrection,  and  that  entering  on 
a  war,  when  they  had  not  yet  secured  what  had 
been  ceded,  was  the  extreme  of  folly  and  of  rash- 
ness." The  Pritee  Needhee  added,  that  ^*  he  was 
a  soldier  as  well  as  the  Peishwa,  and  as  ready  as 
Bajee  Rao  could  be  to  head  any  expedition,  when 
it  might  become  expedient ;  that  after  they  had 
established  their  collectors,  and  arranged  other 
parts  of  the  country,  it  would  be  advisable,  before 
pursuing  their  conquests  in  the  north,  to  reduce 
the  Carnatic,  and  recover  the  territories  conquered 
by  Sivajee ; — that  although  Putih  Sing  Bhonslay 
held  Sunnuds  for  collecting  the  Mokassa  of  the 
Carnatic,  his  troops,  from  the  power  of  Sumbhajee^ 
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at  Kolapoor,  and  his  abettors,  Chowan,  Ghore- 
puray,  and  the  nabob  of  Savanoor,  could  scarcely 
venture  to  cross  the  Kistna,  and  that  the  first  effort 
should,  therefore,  be  made  in  that  quarter/' 

Such  were  probably  the  real  opinions  of  Sreeput 
Rao,  but  the  wisdom  of  Rajee  Rao  was  of  a  much 
liigher  order.  He  comprehended  the  nature  of  pre- 
datory power ;  he  perceived  its  growth  in  the  turbu- 
lence and  anarchy,  for  which  the  system  of  distribut- 
ing the  revenue  was  the  first  remedy ;  he  foresaw, 
that  confusion  abroad  would  tend  to  order  at  home ; 
and  that  as  commander  of  distant  expeditions,  he 
should  acquire  the  direction  of  a  larger  force  than 
any  other  chief  of  the  empire :  that  the  resources 
of  the  Deccan  would  not  only  improve  by  with- 
drawing the  hordes  of  horse  which  unprofitably 
consumed  them,  but  must  fall  under  the  control  of 
that  person  who  could  most  readily  procure  em- 
ployment and  subsistence  for  the  troops ;  and  who, 
at  the  same  time,  could  conciliate,  as  well  as 
overawe,  the  insubordinate  and  predatory  bands, 
of  all  casts  and  descriptions,  composing  the  Deccan 
soldiery. 

Whilst  he  suppressed  his  latent  designs,  and 
partly  admitted  the  justice  of  Sreeput  Rao's  observ- 
ations, he  endeavoured,  by  his  commanding  elo- 
quence, to  arouse  enthusiasm  or  ambition  in  the 
Raja,  by  recapitulating  the  conquests  of  his  illus- 
trious grandfather,  and  reminding  him  of  the  power- 
ful kings,  the  mighty  emperor,  with  whom  he  had 
successfully  contended:  he  painted  the  present 
condition  of  India, — the  weakness,  indolence,  and 
imbecility  of  the  Moghuls, — the  activity,  energy 
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and  enterprize  of  the  Mahrattas ;  he  observed,  that 
"  if  the  great  Sivajee  had  been  of  the  same  opinion 
as  the  Pritee  Needee,  he  would  have  thought  it 
necessary,  before  venturing  into  the  Carnatic, 
to  reduce  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah.  As  to 
their  domestic  quarrels  beyond  the  Kistna,  it 
would  be  time  to  think  of  them  hereafter ;  and 
that  by  the  influence  of  the  Raja's  good  fortune^ 
every  desire  would  be  accomplished."  After  a 
speech  on  one  occasion  of  considerable  length, 
which  seemed  to  have  a  great  effect  on  Shao  and 
all  present :  "  Now  is  our  time,**  said  this  gallant 
Peishwa,  "  to  drive  strangers  from  the  land  of 
Hindoos,  and  to  acquire  immortal  renown.  By 
directing  our  efforts  to  Hindoostan,  the  Mahratta 
flag  in  your  reign  shall  fly  from  the  Kistna  to 
the.  Attock." — "  You  shall  plant  it  on  the  Him- 
malya,"  exclaimed  the  Raja*,  "  you  are  indeed  a 
noble  son  of  a  worthy  father." 

Bajee  Rao  improved  the  opportunity  by  urging 
Shao  not  to  think  of  minor  objects,  and  alluding  to 
the  Moghul  empire,  "  let  us  strike,"  said  he,  "  at 
the  trunk  of  the  withering  tree,  the  branches  must 
fall  of  themselves."  t 

,  At  what  time  this  consent  was  obtained,  or  in 
what  year  the  original  commission  was  issued,  is 
not  ascertained.  The  form  of  obtaining  the  Raja's 
authority,  on  all  such  occasions,  was  rigidly  ob- 
served by  the  Peishwas,  at  a  stage  when  their  su- 
premacy was  very  far  advanced  j  because,  by  virtue 

*  '*  In  the  Kunur  Khund,*'  (beyond  the  Himmalya  moantainsy) 
18  the  literal  translation  of  Shao's  exclamation, 
f  Mahratta  M SS. 
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of  that  authority,  and  their  station  as  Mookh  (or 
chief*)  Purdhan,  even  when  their  usurpation  became 
complete,  it  suited  the  Bramin  character,  of  acting 
as  nominal  servants  and  real  masters,  to  rule  the 
Mahratta  chiefs  as  the  delegate  of  their  Prince. 

But  as  both  the  remote  and  immediate  causes  of 
the  Mahratta  power  are  only  to  be  explained  by 
fixing  our  attention,  as  much  on  the  general  state 
of  the  country,  as  on  their  domestic  policy,  the 
affitirs  of  the  Moghuls  are  now,  more  than  ever, 
interwoven  with  this  history. 

The  departure  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  for  his 
government  in  the  Deccan,  in  a  manner  which 
bespoke  distrust,  aggravated  by  contempt,  excited 
anger  and  revenge  in  the  mind  of  the  emperor. 
Secret  orders  were  sent  to  Mubariz  Khan,  Soobeh- 
dar  of  Hyderabad,  to  raise  an  army,  and  oppose 
Nizam  Ool  Moolk.  The  viceroyalty  of  the  Deccan, 
for  which  he  received  a  firman,  was  to  be  the  re- 
ward of  his  success. 

Nizam  Ool  Moolk  endeavoured,  by  his  usual 
artifice  of  creating  sedition,  to  break  the  power  of 
his  rival,  and  remained  some  months  negociating 
before  he  advanced  against  him.  He  at  last  ar- 
rived at  Aurungabad,  in  July  17^4,  and  after 
protracted  discussion,  when  his  plans  had  partly 
succeeded,  he  took  the  field,  and  a  decisive  battle 
was  fought  at  Shukurkhera,  about  the  1st  October, 
in  which  Mubariz  Khan,  after  great  efforts  of  per- 
sonal valour,  was  surrounded  and  slain.  He  was 
gallantly  supported  by  four  of  his  sons,  two  of 
whom  fell  with  him,  and  two  were  desperately 
wounded.    Nizam  Ool  Moolk  sent   the   Khan' 
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head  to  court,  with  a  congratulatory  letter  on  the 
victory  attained  by  the  emperor's  arms. 

When  Mubariz  Khan  began  to  make  head  in 
the  Deccan,  he  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  Gol- 
condah,  under  Khwajeh  Ahud,  another  of  his  son^ 
supported  by  Sundool  Khan,  who  had  long  been 
governor  of  that  place :  many  other  forts  were  com- 
manded by  ojBicers  in  his  interest,  and  as  his  cause 
was  popular,  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  saw  the  necessity 
of  gaining  or  reducing  Khwajeh  Ahud,  and  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  forts  as  soon  as  possible. 
He,  therefore,  marched  towards  Hyderabad,  where, 
after  some  time,  he  effected  his  ^design  by  concili- 
ation. The  emperor,  in  order  to  reduce  the  power 
of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  as  much  as  possible,  had 
issued  a  firman,  depriving  him  of  his  governments 
in  Guzerat  and  Malwa ;  Sur  Boolund  Khan  was 
appointed  to  the  former,  and  Raja  Geerdhur*  Bu- 
hadur  to  the  latter ;  as  the  troops  in  the  interest 
of  the  Nizam  had  been  withdrawn  from  Malwa 
to  support  his  pretensions  in  the  Deccan,  the 
Raja  Geerdhur  occupied  the  province  without  op- 
position, t 

Shujaet  Khan  was  appointed  deputy  governor  of 
Guzerat  by  Sur  Boolund  Khan;  but  althou^ 
Hamed  Khan,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
province,  on  the  part  of  his  nephew  Nizam  Ool 

*  He  was  a  Nagur  Bramin,  a  tribe  common  in  Guzerat,  who;, 
since  the  times  of  the  Mahomedan  kings  of  that  countiy,  had 
been  distinguished  in  the  Mahomedan  servicci  both  as  men  of 
business,  and  as  soldiers* 

f  Seyr  Mutuakheireen,  Khuzaneh  Amirah,  Mahratta  MSS*, 

&C. 


Moolk,  could  not  prevent  his  occupying  the  capital, 
he  determined .  not  to  relinquish  his  government 
without  a  struggle.     Having  repaired  to  Dohud» 
he  invited  Kantajee  Kudum  Bhanday,  ooe  of  Shao's* 
ofiScers,  to  join  him ;  an  invitation,  which  Kantajee^ 
on  promise  of  getting  the  Cbouth,  readily  em- 
braced.    They  first  came  to  Kuppurwunj,  where 
Hamed  Khan,  having  establi^ed  a  correspondence 
with  his  friends  at  Ahmedabad,  procured  correct  in- 
telligence of  Shujaet  Khan's  movements, watched  his 
opportunity,  and  attacked,  defeated,  and  slew  him, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Abmedabad,  where  Hamed 
Khan's  authority  was  again  acknowledged.     On 
this  event,  Roostum  Ally  Khan,  the  brother  of 
Shujaet  Khan,   Foujdar  of  Surat,  who  had  just 
gained  some  advantages  over  Peelajee  Gaekwar  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  made  a  truce  with 
Peelajee,  and  invited  him  to  join  in  an  attack  on 
Hamed  Khan.     Peelajee  had  been  previously  en- 
gaged by  the  emissaries  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  to 
assist  his  uncle  Hamed  Khan,  but  accepted  the 
overtures  of  Roostum  Ally,  until  he  could  ascer- 
tain precisely  which  side  was  the  most  advantage- 
ous.     He  accompanied  Roostum  Ally  towards 
Ahmedabad,  crossed  the  Myhie  at  Fazilpoor,  and 
had  a  skirmish  with  Hamed  Khan  at  Arass,  where 
Roostum  Ally  drove  back  his  opponents  by  the 
fire  of  his  artillery.     By  this  time,  Peelajee  had 
made  his  bargain  with  Hamed  Khan,  and  recom- 
mended  Roostum  Ally  to  charge  the  fugitives, 
leaving  his  guns  to  the   care  of  a  party  in  the 
rear ;  a  fatal  advice,  which  Roostum  Ally  had  no 
sooner  followed  than  Peelajee  overturned  the  gun 
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carriages,  and  joined  in  attacking  his  late  ally. 
Roostum  Ally  defended  himself  with  bravery,  until 
his  reduced  numbers  showed  him  the  impossibility 
of  escape,  when  he  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  ignominious  treatment  he  ex* 
pected  in  case  of  being  made  prisoner. 

Peelajee*s  treachery  was  rewarded  by  an 
1725  ^^^^1  share  of  the  Chouth  with  Kan  tajee,  and 
both,  in  conjunction,  proceeded  to  levy  their 
assignments*  But  the  division  of  the  money  led  to 
perpetual  disputes ;  Peelajee,  as  the  agent  of  Dhaba- 
ray  Senaputtee,  considered  himself  tlie  superior 
authority  in  Guzerat,  and  Kantajee,  as  an  officer  of 
the  Rajas,  despised  his  pretensions.  For  some  time 
these  differences  only  produced  heavier  impositions 
on  the  towns  and  villages ;  until,  on  their  approach 
to  Cambay,  where  they  began  as  usual  to  bum  the 
suburbs  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  the  inhabi* 
tants,  aware  of  their  dissensions,  affecting  to  consi^ 
der  Kantajee  the  superior,  sent  a  messenger  to 
Peelajee  hinting  this  circumstance,  and  offering 
him  20,000  rupees  to  leave  the  place.  Peelajee, 
exasperated  by  the  insult,  confined  the  messenger, 
Kantajee  insisted  on  his  being  released,  and  both 
flew  to  arms  to  assert  their  prerogative.  After  a 
severe  conflict,  within  sight  of  the  walls,  Peelajee 
was  discomfited,  and  retired  to  Mahtur,  a  village 
near  Kaira.  The  contribution  from  Cambay  was 
levied  by  the  victor,  and  five  thousand  rupees  de- 
manded from  the  English  factory,  where  the  agents 
pleaded  exemption,  in  consequence  of  privilege  of 
trade  from  the  "  Shao  Raja,"  but  at  which  "  the 
armed  villains,"  as  Mr.  Innes,  the  chief  of  the 
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factory,  in  bitterness  of  heart,  terms  them,  "  only 
laughed.'* 

Hamed  Khan,  foreseeing  the  desertion  of  one  or 
other  of  his  allies,  made  them  sign  an  agreement, 
by  which  the  Chouth  east  of  the.  My  hie  was  assign- 
ed to  Peelajee,  and  that  to  the  west  to  Kantajee. 
The  Mahrattas  still  preserved  their  original  custom 
of  retiring  to  quarters  during  the  monsoon ;  and 
soon  after  the  battle  at  Cambay,  Peelajee  retired  to 
Sonegurh,  near  Surat,  and  Kantajee  to  a  Jagheer 
district  he  held  in  Candeish. 

Sur  Boolund  Khan,  who  had  been  unjustly  re- 
moved from  Cabul,  was,  at  this  season  of  difficulty, 
courted  by  the  emperor,  and  earnestly  solicited  to 
repair  to  his  government  in  Guzerat,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  the  formidable  insurrection  of 
Hamed  Khan.  The  emperor  was  the  more  urgent, 
as  he  had  been  disappointed  in  a  scheme  he  had 
meditated  of  controlling  the  Tooranee  Moghuls,  by 
the  release  of  Abdooliah  Khan,  the  elder  of  the 
Syuds  who  dethroned  Ferokhsere ;  but  the  unprin- 
cipled courtiers  sacrificed  him  to  their  envy  and 
fear,  and  removed  him  by  poison.  Sur  Boolund 
Khan  consented  to  assume  the  government,  and 
every  facility  being  afforded,  as  he  was  an  excellent 
and  popular  officer,  a  large  army  was  soon  assem- 
bled under  his  command,  and  though  delayed  for 
a  time  by  the  emperor's  professing  his  intention  of 
accompaning  him,  at  last  proceeded  on  his  route  to 
Ahmedabad.  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  aware  of  the 
abiHties  of  his  uncle's  opponent,  wrote  to  him  to 
resign  the  province  with  a  good  grace,  but  Hamed 
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Khan,  hot  choosing  to  follow  this  suggestion,  pre* 
pared  to  defend  himself.  He  had  almost  despaired 
of  being  joined  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  was  obliged 
to  leave  Ahmedabad  defended  by  a  weak  garrison, 
and  retire  before  the  advanced  division  of  Sur 
Boolund  Khan's  army.  He  had  only  reached  Mah- 
moodabad  when  he  heard  that  the  Mahrattas  had 
crossed  the  M yhie,  and  as  soon  as  they  joined  him, 
he  returned  to  Ahmedabad.  But  a  party  in  the 
city,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  the  new  governor, 
had  overpowered  his  troops  and  forced  them 
out  Hamed  Khan  encamped  at  the  Shah-i-Bagh, 
a  royal  garden  still  in  existence,  on  the  day  that 
Sur  Boolund  Khan's  advanced  troops  arrived  at 
Udaledje ;  but  as  some  of  the  gun  carriages  be- 
longing to  the  main  body  had  broken  down,  this  ad- 
vanced force  discovered  that  they  were  farther  firom 
support  than  they  had  contemplated,  and  hearing 
of  the  proximity  of  Hamed  Khan,  immediately  took 
the  alarm  and  began  to  entrench  themselves.  This 
precaution  encouraged  the  Mahrattas ;  and  Hamed 
Khan,  watching  their  humour,  led  them  on  to 
attack  the  intrenched  camp,  where  he  gained  a 
complete  victory.  But  the  advantage  was  pur- 
chased with  great  loss,  and  the  Mahrattas  would 
not  risk  another  battle.  Hamed  Khan,  therefore, 
became,  like  them,  a  mere  plunderer,  and  com- 
menced a  warfare  on  the  Mahratta  plan.  Foujdars 
were  appointed,  and  the  usual  arrangements  made 
with  more  than  ordinary  vigour  by  the  new  gover- 
nor j  but  Kantajee,  and  Peelajee,  continued  to 
plunder  during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  until 
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the  approach  of  the  rains,  whea  they  took  their 
annual  flight.  *  A  deceitful  calm  succeeded  j — 
the  fall  of  the  rain  brought  back  the  cheering 
green,  and  the  beautiful  province  of  Guzerat, 
which,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  may  vie  with  the 
finest  parks  of  the  nobles  of  England,  was  clothed 
in  all  its  natural  beauties,  by  rapid  verdure  and 
luxuriant  vegetation.  Tranquillity  seemed  to  reign, 
where  a  short  time  before  nothing  was  to  be 
seen,  but  perpetual  skirmishing ;  murder,  and  rob- 
bery in  open  day ;  caravans  pillaged  even  when 
strongly  escorted,  and  villages  burning  or  deserted.t 
Bajee  Rao,  in  the  meantime,  took  advantage  of 
the  confusion  caused  by  Moghul  dissensions,  to 
carry  his  arms  into  Malwa,  where,  although  opposed 
by  Raja  Geerdhur,  he  was  successful  for  two  sea- 
sons in  obtaining  plunder  and  contribution.  It  is 
probable  that  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  may,  at  least,  have 
connived  at  his  jncursions,  but  there  is  no  proof  of 
any  direct  communication  with  the  Peishwa.  Bajee 
Rao,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  by 
Shao,  granted  deeds  to  Powar,  Holkar,  and  Sindia, 

*  These  flights,  the  Mahrattas  term  **  going  to  the  white 
crotoy"  which  they  say  alludes  to  a  bird  of  passage,  like  a  crow, 
that  comes  in  some  parts  of  the  country  once  a-year ;  hence 
also,  they  have  a  phrase  for  a  defeated  enemy,  *<  thei/  are  off  to 
the  white  crow" 

f  I  have  extracted  this  account  from  the  Mirat  Ahmudee, 
Surat  Records,  and  Khu2aneh  Amirafa.  The  last  authority 
mentions  a  battle  near  Cambay,  in  which  the  Mahrattas  sus- 
tained a  total  defeat  by  Nujeem-ud-deen,  and  this  account  is 
followed  by  the  Seyr  Mutuakhereen ;  but  although  the  skir- 
mishes appear  to  have  been  constant,  I  have  not  found  satisfac- 
tory confirmation  of  any  such  decisive  event,  nor  of  the  death 
of  Shaikh  Allah  Yar,  said  to  have  been  killed  in  that  action. 
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to  levy  Chouth  and  Surdeshmookhee,  and  to  retain 
half  the  Mokassa  in  payment  of  their  troops. 

In  1726,  the  Peishwa  was  with  a  very  large 
1726.  l^^y  under  Futih  Sing  Bhonslay,  whichjpro- 
ceeded  into  the  Camatic,  plundered  the  dis- 
trictSy  and  levied  a  contribution  from  Seringapa- 
tam.*  No  particulars  of  this  campaign  have  been 
discovered ;  but  it  appears  by  a  letter  written  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  afterwards,  by  Bajee  Rao  to  his 
brother,  that  they  lost  a  number  of  men  without 
gaining  advantages  which  had  be^n  anticipated. 
From  his  former  sentiments,  and  these  symptoms 
of  disapprobation,  expressed  in  the  letter  alluded  to, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Bajee  Rao  had  objected  to 
the  expedition ;  but  upon  his  return  to  Satara,  he 
found  more  serious  reasons  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
measures  pursued  by  the  Pritee  Needhee.  The 
cause  of  his  displeasure  originated  in  the  artful 
schemes  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk;  which,  but  for  the 
penetration  and  vigour  of  Bajee  Rao,  would  proba- 
bly have  unlinked  the  connecting  chain,  by  which 
Ballajee  Wishwanath  had  joined  the  interests,  as 
well  as  the  inclinations,  of  most  of  the  Hindoo 
chieftains  of  the  Deccan. 

*  Mahratta  MSS.  Colonel  Wilks  merely  notices  this  incur- 
sion. Besides  the  MSS.  already  enumerated,  I  have  perused 
upwards  of  twenty  MS.  histories  of  the  Peishwas.  Of  the 
best,  two  were  procured  by  Ballajee  Punt  Nathoo  at  Poona, 
one  was  given  by  Mahdoo  Rao  Rastia,  one  sent  by  Mahdoo 
Rao  Putwurdhun  of  Merich,  and  another  by  Gopaul  Rao  of 
Tasgaom.  The  best  Mahratta  Buker  of  the  Bhonslays  of  Nag- 
poor,  is  one  written  for  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  sent  to  me  by  Captain 
A*  Gordon. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

FROM   A.  D.  1727»   TO  A.  D.  1734. 

Plans  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  for  consolidating  his  otrni  potver, 
and  of  creating  dissensions  among  the  Mahrattas.^^NegO' 
dates  xoith  Shao^  through  the  Pritee  Needhee,  and  obtains  the 
relinquishment  of  the  Chouth^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hj/der- 
abad,  —  The  agreement  disapproved  of  by  the  Peishxoa.  -— 
Nizam  Ool  Moolk  prosecutes  his  plansy  by  endeavouring  to  re^ 
vive  the  feud  bettveen  Shao  and  Sumbhajee  "^frustrated  by  the 
Peishxva  —  i»ar. —  Able  conduct  ofBajee  Rao  — forces  Nizam 
Ool  Moolk  into  terms,  -  Negotiations  xoith  Sur  Booland  Khan. 
—  Bajee  Rao  obtains  grants  of  the  Chouth  and  Surdesmook^ 
heefor  Guzerat.  —  Proceedings  of  Sumbhajee f  Raja  of  Kola^ 
poor — he  is  defeated  by  the  Pritee  Needhee* — Treaty  de- 
trjoeen  the  Mahrattas  of  Satara  and  Kolapoor.  —  War  betvoeen 
the  Peishwa  and  the  Senaputtee* — Battle  ofDhuboy  —  Bajee 
Rao  victorious f  and  Dhabaray  slain,  —  Nizam   Ool  Moolk 
diverts  the  Peishtoa's  attack  from  his  oton,  to  the  imperial  ter^ 
ritories.  —  Agreement  bettoeen  the  Peishwa  and  the  Senaputtee 
relative  to  Guzerat.  —  Abhee  Sing,   Raja  of  Joudpoor,  ap* 
pointed  to  supersede  Sur  Booland  Khan.  —  Policy  of  Nizam 
Ool  Moolk.  —  Bajee  Rao  proceeds  to  Malwa.  —  War  in  Gu'- 
zeraty  between  Peelajee  Gaekwar  and  Abhee  Sing '^  the  latter 
sends  emissaries  on  pretence  qfnegociating —  Peelajee  is  assas" 
sinated.  —  The  Peishtoa  is  called  to  the  assistance  of  the  Raja 
Chitoor  Salf  in  Bundelcund  — forces  Mohummud  Khan  Bun^ 
gush  into  a  fort.  —  Bundelcund  evacuated  by  the  Moghuls.  — 
Territory  granted  to  Bajee.  Rao  as  a  reward.  —  Raja  Jey  Sing 
appointed  governor  of  Malwa  —  concludes  an  agreement  with 
Bajee  Rao,  and  concedes  the  government  to  him. 

The   declining   empire    of  the    Moghuls 

1727*.   ^^ving  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  great 

atiarchy  by  Nizam   Ool   Moolk,   and   his 

countrymen,  the  Tooranee  Moghuls,  the  Nizam; 
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relieved  from  immediate  apprehensions  from  Mo- 
faummud  Shah,  became  alarmed  at  the  spreading 
power  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  beheld,  in  their  sys- 
tematic and  persevering  encroachments  on  the  di- 
vided revenue  of  the  Deccaa  and  Camatic,  the 
extinction  of  his  own  resources  as  well  as  those  of 
the  empire.  To  avert  these  evils,  by  endeavouring 
to  consolidate  his  own  power,  and  to  create  divi- 
sions among  the  Mahrattas,  the  measures  which 
he  adopted  seem  to  have  been  planned  with  con- 
siderable skill ;  but  in  forming  designs,  founded 
on  the  character  of  the  people,  he  overlooked  the 
abilities  of  his  opponent,  nor  contemplated  that 
he  should,  in  pursuit  of  his  own  schemes,  only 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  Peishwa. 

Since  the  battle  of  Shukurkhera,  Nizam  Ool 
Moolk  had  fixed  his  eye  on  Hyderabad,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  Kootub  Shahee  kings,  as  fittest 
for  the  seat  of  government  of  the  independent 
sovereignty  which  he  himself  had  founded ;  and 
it  was  very  desirable  to  remove  the  Mahratta  col- 
lectors from  that  quarter,  on  any  terms.  Although 
Nizam  Ool  Moolk  had  confirmed  the  imperial 
grants  in  Shao's  favour,  a  great  deal  of  what  was 
yielded  was  not  actually  given  up  ;  numerous  points 
remained  unadjusted ;  Shao's  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, to  prevent  plundering,  was  not  fulfilled, 
and  constant  discussions  were  the  consequence.  A 
new  authority,  for  a  part  of  the  old  Mahratta  ter- 
ritory, was  granted  by  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  which 
particularly  specified  the  fixed  personal  Jagheers 
that  Shao  agreed  to  exempt  from  sequestration. 
Jagheer  assignments  in  the  old  territory,    about 
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Poona^  whieh  the  Nizam  had  given  to  Rumbhajee 
Nimbalkur,  one  of  the  disaffected  officers  who  had 
joined  him,  were  exchanged;  for  new  grants  to  the 
eastward,  about  KurmuUa ;  a  measure  on  the  part 
of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  particularly  conciliatory  to 
Shao.  After  this,  a  settlement  was  concluded*, 
through  the  Pritee  Needhee,  by  which  Shao  agreed 
to  relinquish  the  Chouth  and  Surdeshmookhee,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hydei'abad ;  an  equivalent 
in  money  was  to  be  paid  for  the  former,  and  for 
the  latter,  Shao  received  some  Jagheer  territory, 
near  Indapoor,  of  which  district  he  was  an  he^ 
reditary  Deshmookhtj  a  Jagheer  in  Berar  was 
conferred  on  the  Pritee  Needhee.  Nizam  Ool 
Moolk  had  thus  effected  his  first  object  by  nega> 
tiation,  but  the  exchange  met  with  the  decided  dis- 
approbation of  Bajee  Rao,  who  was  ever  an  enemy 
to  consolidation  of  the  nature  in  question ;  and 
disputes  ran  sa  high,  between  him  and  the  Pritee 

*  The  whole  of  the  particulars  of  this  a^eement  are  not 
known.  Some  very  long  details  of  the  early  part  of  the  settle^ 
ment,  which  led  to  the  final  exchange,  are  preserved';  but  the 
most  essential  parts,  regarding  the  exchange  of  the  J^Eigheer,  and 
the  fixed  payment  for  the  Chouth  and  Surdeshmookhee,  are  lost* 
I  do^not  think  they  have  been  purposely  destroyed  by  the  Mah- 
rattas,  as  many  years-  afterwards  1  ftnd  original  letters  from 
Mahdoo  Rao,  the  Peishwa,  and  Nana  Furnu^ees,  written  on  an 
occasion,,  when  there  were  pending  negotiations  ^ith  the  Nizam^. 
requesting  that  search  might  be  made  for  this  document.  The 
Hudeequ-i-alum  merely  mentions,  that  Nixam  Ool  Moolk 
settled,  that  the  Soobeh  of  Hyderabad  should  be  exempted 
from  the  SurdJeshmookhee,  and  that  a  ready-money  payment 
should  be  given  in  lieu  of  the  Chouth,  and  the  customs. 

f  Half  of  this  Deshmookhee  was  purchased  by  Shahjee;,. 
after  he  entered  the  service  of  Mohuinmud  Adii  Shalu 
VOL.   U  KK 
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Needhee,  that  Nizson  Ool  Moolk,  encouraged  by 
appearances*  and  the  support  axid  alliance  of 
Chunderseyn  Jadow,.  Rao  ^  Rumbba,  Nimbalkur* 
Jagheerdat  of  Bairsee,  and  Sumbhajee^  Rsya  of 
KolapocHTf  resolved  to  complete  the  design  he  had 
formed.  With  this  view,  he  proposed  to  espouae 
the  cause  of  Sumbhajeey  and  to  endeavour  to  create 
a  complete  division  in  Shao's'  government,,  by 
feviving  the  former  feuds  between  Shao  and 
Sumbhajee.  His  connection  with  Dhabaray  and 
Feelajee  Gaekwar ;.  his  hopes  of  finding,  through 
the  Raja  Geerdliuj;,.  employment  for  the  Peishwa's 
officers  ip  Malwa ;  and  the  boasted  superiority  of 
bis  owu  troops^  we^e  strong  inducements  <  for 
making  the  attempt 

Nizam  Qol  Moolk  commenced,  by  a  formal  hear- 
ing of  the  claims  of  Sumbhajee,  in  a  demand  made 
for  an  equal  division  of  the  revenue ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  prevalent  custom  in  the  Deccan,  he  se- 
questrated the  property  in  dispute,  by  removing 
the  collectors  of  the  Surdeshmookhee,  and  dis- 
placing the  M okassadars  of  Shao,  until  their  re- 
spective rights  should  be  equitably  adjusted. 
Aasmning  this  privilegie  as  viceroy,  he  pretended 
to  become  the  fidend  and  arbiter  of  both  parties ; 
but  Bajee  Rao  was  not  to  be  duped  by  the  old 
artifice  of  engaging  the  Mahratta  cousms  in  an 
heredity  dispute,  and  quickly  turned  the  Nizam's 
weapons  to  his  own  advantage ;  for  Shao^  true  to 

*  The  Nimbalkurs  of  Barsee  are  distinct  from  the  NimbaL 
kurs  of  Kurmulla;,  the  head  of  the  latter  has  the  title  of  Rao 
ILumUia.  Thc^  form^  i4  one  of  th&&oulj^oC  B(yhut.Biio  Sur- 
luihkur. 
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the  inherent  feeling  of  a  Mahratte,  of  whom,  oven* 
amongst  the  peasantry,  the  mildest  men  ^ftea  be^* 
eame  the  most  violent  o£  human  beings^  when  the 
possesBioa  of  ivutnn  is  concerned^  and<  who,  for 
some  time,,  had  been  reconciled  to  Nkam  OoL 
Moolk,  was  at  once,. on  hearing  of  thisJnterfenene^ 
aroused,  to  implacable  resentment  ag^st  him,  wd 
for  the  time,  against  all  who  iiad  formerly  vin-- 
dicated  or  now  dared  to  justify  his^  conduct  He 
looked  to  Bajee  Rao  for  counsels  and  for  ven^- 
geance^  for  these  he  would  have  bartered  life,, 
and  for  these  he  now  virtually  sold  the  supremacy 
of  his  empire^.  He,  at  first,  wa3s  determined  to 
march  in  person,  but  it  was  represented  thatsueb 
a  procedure  would,  place  him  on  an  equality  with 
SUmbhajee,  of  Kolapoop;  whereas^  nome  but  the 
emperor  was  worthy  of  bontencUng  M^th  the  king 
of  the  Hindoos..  Full  powers  were^  therefore  de- 
legated, to  Bajee  Rao^;.  and  the  great  ii^uence 
which  the  Peisbwa  had  acquired>,  may  be  observed 
in  the  promptitude  witb  which  many  of*  the  moat 
unruly  and  factious  of  the  Sillidar  families  willingly 
gathered,  round  the  standard,  of  the  nation. 

Nizam.  Ool  Moolk  perceived  his  mistake,  and 
sought  to  amend,  it  by  writing  to  Shao  smd  the 
Pritee  Needhee^.  that  he  was  solely  actuated  by  a 
wish  to  benefit  the  Raja,.,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
usurpation  of  the  Coneanee  Bramins,  by  whose 
creatures  every  sitaation.was  filled ;  that  the  Mo* 
kassadars,  and  coUeetovs  of  the  Surdeshmookhee 
had  been  replaced  by  others  belonging  to  the  Raja's 
relation,  Sumbhajee,,  whom  he  had  ^pointed  the 
Raja's  deputy^ 
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of  the  Deccan ;  and  that  the  Raja,  when  freed  from 
the  control  the  Bramins  alluded  to,  might  after- 
wards appoint  agents  entirely  of  his  own  selection. 
But  the  animosity  of  Shao,  worked  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  the  Peishwa's  representations,  was 
not  to  be  appeased  by  offers,  which,  under  the  co<- 
louring  given  to  them  by  Bajee  Rao,  only  added  in* 
suit  to  injury.  Both  parties,  therefore,  prepared  to 
attack  each  other,  as  soon  as  the  rains  should  sub- 
side and  enable  their  horse  to  cross  the  rivers. 

Nizam  Ool  Moolk  awaited  the  junction  <^  his 
allies.  Bajee  Rao  was  first  in  the  field,  and  laid 
waste  the  district  of  Jaulna  before  the  Moghul 
army  was  prepared  to  oppose  him.  Early  in  the 
month  of  November,  the  Mahrattas  were  attacked 
by  £wuz  Khan,  at  the  head  of  the  Nizam's  ad- 
vanced force ;  Bajee  Rao  partially  engaged  him, 
but  retired,  first  towards  Mahoor,  then  returned 
rapidly  towards  Aurungabad ;  without  stopping  to 
plunder,  he  gave  out  that  Burhanpoor  should  be 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  marched  on  to  Candeish» 
laying  waste  the  country  in  his  route.  Ewuz  Khan, 
followed  by  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  pursued  him,  in 
order  to  save  Burhanpoor.  Bajee  Rao,  as  soon 
as  the  pursuing  army  with  all  their  equipments 
had  passed  the  Ajunta  Ghaut,  sent  a  party  to- 
wards Burhanpoor,  wheeled  off  with  the  main 
body  to  his  left,  and  proceeded  with  great  speed 
to.  Guzerat,  where  he  iiot  only  plundered,  but 
taking  advantage  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk's  notorious 
duplicity,  and  the  enmity  subsisting  between  him 
and  Sur  Boolund  ithan,  he  caused  it  to  be  believed 
by  the  latter,  that  the  Nixam  was  the  suj^torter  of 
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his  invasion ;  a  rumour  which  gained  strength,  by 
accounts  of  the  approach  of  the  latter  towards 
Surat     Nizam  Ool  Moolk,   after  being  misled, 
losing  some  time  at  Burhanpoor,  and  fruitlessly 
following  the  Peishwa,  at  last  perceived  his  error, 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  Deccan,  and  determined 
to  destroy  Poona.     But  he  had  not  reached  Ah* 
mednugur,   when  Bajee  Rao,  having  passed  the 
Karsarbharee  Ghaut,  totally  destroyed  the  districts 
of  Gandapoor  and  Byzapoor,  which,  from  former 
tenure,  or  the  late  exchanges,  were  wholly  Jag« 
heer.    Nizam  Ool  M oolk  recrossed  the  Godavery, 
when  the  Peishwa,  after  some  days  skirmishing, 
drew  him  into  a  situation  favourable  to  his  pur- 
pose, set  fire  to  the  grass,   destroyed  the 
1728.  borage,  and  effectually  straitened  his  sup- 
plies.    The  Mahrattas  suffered  severely  by 
the  fire  of  the  artillery,  but  they  cut  off  such  de- 
tached parties  as  they  could  overpower,  and  drove 
off  the  draught  cattle.     At  last,  in  some  broken 
ground,   around  which,   for  several  miles,   there 
was  no  water,  the  Mahrattas  completely  surrounds 
ed  the  Nizam's  army,  and  so  effectually  impeded 
his  march,  that  night  closed  before  he  could  ex- 
tricate himself  irom    his  embarrassing  situation. 
Nizam  Ool  Moolk  had  foreseen  that  this  species  of 
warfare  would  be  practised,  and  in  entering  upon 
the  campaign,  expected  that  the  part  of  light  troops 
should  be  performed  by  his  associates.     He  had 
reproached  them  with  their  want  of  vigour,  and 
recommended    their  adopting   the  same  system 
against  their  countrymen,  as  Bajee  Rao  was  prac- 
tising. .  But  Chunderseyn  Jadow  represented^  that 
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most  of  his  troops  were  Moghuls ;  and  Sombhajee 
acknowledged,  not  only  that  ^his  numbers  were  ii^* 
adequate,  but  that  he  suspected  his  carcoons  were 
in  league  with  the  enemy.  There  is  something 
explanatory  of  tiie  nature  of  the  alliance,  and  cha* 
tactenstic  of  flie  Mahratta^  in  Sumbhajee's  re* 
questing,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  interview,  to  say 
a  word  in  private  to  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  and  then 
begging  of  him,  <<  not  to  give  the  money,  on  ac- 
count of  the  subsidy,  to  his  carcoons,  as  they  would 
defraud  the  troops  ;*'  whilst  the  Bramins,  by  ano* 
ther  representation  equallyprivate,  represent,  '^that 
Sumbhagee  would  spend  the  whole  on  dancing 
girls ;  dissipate  it  in  drinking  and  debauchery^ 
and  leave  them  to  starvation,  .and  the  -troops  to 
revolt/' 

Nizam  Ool  Moolk  had  never  been  so  de|)endant 
on  Mahratta  aUies;  the  attacks  he  had  experienced^ 
and  the  privation  liis  army  endured^  obliged  him  to 
accede  to  a  negotiiEition  with  the  Peishwa,  whldi 
was  begun  by  Baj^e  Rao,  through  Ewuz  Khan. 
The  Nizam,  however,  fin^  forced  his  way  to  a  situ* 
ation  where  water  was  procurable ;  Bajeerao  de- 
manded, that  Sumbhajee  should  be  sent  to  his 
camp^  that  security  should  be  affi>rded  for  the 
future  collection  of  the  Mahratta  shares  of  revenue; 
by  giving  up  several  fortified  places ;  and  that  all 
arrears,  not  yet  realized,  should  be  made  good, 
Nizam  Ool  Mooik  a^eed  to  all  the  arteles,  excqpt 
that  of  delivering  up  his  ally.  Bajee  Rao  represented 
that  he  was  a  near  relation  of  the  Rajahs,  and  that 
he  should  be  treated  with  equal  respect  j  but  it 
^Mk  at  last  wttted,  that  Nl2am  Ool  MmUc  should 
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gmntntee  bis  safe  arrival  in  Panalla,  when  Shao 
should  be  at  Ubetly  to  ^take  what  steps  h&  might 
think  proper  for  the  settlement  of  their  family  dis* 
pute. 

After  an  interchange  of  presents  ^»  wheii  Bs^ee- 
Rao  and  Nieam  Ool  Moolk  met  for  the  fir^t  time, 
the  armies  retired  upon  the  conclusion  l^f  the  treHly.t 
Its  final  ratification  was  of  consequence  to  both 
parties,  but  especially  to  Bajee  Rao,  who  was  then 
negociating  widi  Snr  Boolund  Khan,  in  hopto  of 
obtaining  the  cession  of  the  Chouth  ftnd  Surdesh- 
mookhee  of  Guzertft  Sur  Booland  Khan,  who  had 
at  first  exerted  himself  to  check  Mahralta  incur- 
sions,  was  induced  to  listen  to  the  terms  proposed 
by  Bs^ee  Rao,  in  order  to  save  the  country  from 
total  ruin.  He  had  repeatedly  applied  to  court  fyf 
a  nupply  of  money,  as  it  was  at  first  impossiUe  to 
raise  any  revenue  of  consequence  from  the  di^ 
trictB  in  tbetr  exhausted  state,  tiot  his  demands 
were  entiveiy  neglected«  He  had  endeavoured  t# 
conciliate  Peelagee  and  Kantajee  by  grants  of 
Chouth,  but  they  cdlected  all  the  revenue,  and  a^ 
forded  no  protection  to  the  <;ouiltry.  Chimhsgee 
Appa  arrived  with  a  large  army,  exacted  a  heavy 
contribution  ^rom  Pitlaud,  and  plnndered  Dholka  ^ 
.but  he  promised,  on  the  part  of  his  brother,  that  if 
4:he  Chouth  and  Surdeshmookh^e  were  yielded,  the 

^  This  interchange  of  presents  is  termed  Zeafut,  a  feast,  or 
entertainment;  a  Mahomedan  has  no  objections  to  eat  food 
prepared  by  a  Hindoo  on  siidi  ocoasioiiB ;  bol  on  the  pilrt  of 
Ihe  Ifiadoo,  the  Zeafnt  is  oonfiiied  to  recemng  theproionfti. 

f  Mahratta  MSS.    Hudeequ-i-Alum. 
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districts  fi^hould  foe  effectually  secured  from  the  de- 
predations of  all  other  freebooters.  Sur  Bo(^und 
Khan,  at  length  a^eed  to  the  Peishwa's  proposals, 

and  granted  deeds,  in  the  year  17^9 f  to 
'  i?^.  Sham  Rao,  the  wukeel  of  Bajee  Rao,  the 

minister  of  the  Raja  Shao,  ceding  the 
Surdeshmookhee^  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  re- 
venue, both  on  the  land  and  customs,  with  the 
exception  of  the  port  of  Surat  and  the  district 
around  it ;  together  with  the  Chouthj  or  one  fourth 
of  the  whole  collections  on  the  land  and  customs, 
excepting  Surat,  and  five  per  cent  on  the  revenues 
of  the  city  of  Ahmedabad.  * 
.  Sur  Boolund  Khan  mentions  jin  the  deeds,  that 
these  cessions  in.  Guzerat  are  granted  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  progi:ess  of  improvement,  the  in- 
crieasing  population^  and  the  general  tranquilli^ 
in  the  Deccan.  The  conditions  affixed  to  the'deed 
lor  theSurdeshmookhee,  are  nearly  similiar  to  those 
mentioned  in  the. same  grant  for  the  Deccan  pro^ 
Vinces:  but  the  deed  for  the  Chouth  is  more 
specific ;  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse  are  con- 
stantly to  be  kept  up;  the  fourth  part  of  the  adtual 
collections  only,  to  be  paid  ^  no  more  than  two  or 
three  persons  to  be  j)laced  in  each  district  as  col- 
lectors, .on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas ;  no  extra 
demands  whatever  to  be  made  on  the  ryots^  and 
every  assistance  to  be  afforded  in  maintaining  the 


*  Original  deeds  from  the  records  of  the  govemmeiit  of  the 

F^ishwas,  made  over  to  me,  bjlhe^Honourabk  M*  Eljphaii- 
stooe. 
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imperial  authority.  One  condition  attached  to  the 
deed  is,  that  Bajee  Rao,  on  the  part  of  Shaot^  agrees 
to  prevent  Mahratta  subjects  from  taking  part  with, 
or  in  any  way  supporting  disaffected  Zumeendars, 
and  other  disturbers  of  the  public  peace ;  a  clause 
which  is  fully  explained  by  the  opposing  interests 
of  Bajee  Rao,  Kantajee  Kudum,  and  Trimbuck  Rao 
Dhabary.  Peelajee  Gaekwar,  the  agent  of  Dhaba- 
ray,  was,  it  appears,  leagued  with  the  Bheels  and 
Koolees  of  the  country,  and  on  that  account  es- 
pecially, was  considered  particularly  formidable  by 
the  Mahomedans.  After  these  deeds  were  obtained 
the  Mokassa,  and  the  collection  of  a  part  of  the 
Surdeshmookhee,  were  assigned  to  Dhabaray ;  but 
jealousy  of  Bajee  Rao's  interference  in  the  af&irs 
of  the  province,  occasioned  an  implacable  enmity 
on  the  part  of  that  chief. 

Whilst  Bajee  Rao's  presence  was  necessary  to 
the  northward,  in  order  to  support  Chimnajee  in 
<juzerat,  Sumbhajee,  Raja  of  Kolapoor,  instigated 
by  Oodajee  Chowan,  refused  to  listen  to  overtures 
made  by  Shao,  and  encamped  in  bravado,  on  tlie 
north  side  of  the  Warna,  with  all  his  baggage  wo* 
men  and  equipments,  and  began  to  plunder  the 
country.  An  oj^ortunity  thus  presented  itself  for 
ihe  Pritee  Needhee  to  recover  his  lost  influence 
with  Shao,  which  he  partly  effected  by  surprising 
the  camp  of  Sumbhajee  and  Oodajee  Chowan,  and 
driving  them  to  Panalla  with  the  loss  of  the  whole  of 
their  baggage.  .  Many  prisoners  were  taken  by  the 
Pritee  Needhee ;  amongst  others,  Tara  Bye,  and 
her  daughter-in-law,  Rajis  Bye,  the  "widow  of  Si- 
vajee  of  Kolapoor;-  both  these  persons  were  placed 
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in  confinement  in  the  fort  of  Satanu  This 
17S0.  ^^^^^^  brought  on  an  immediate  accomod- 
ation* The  Mahratta  districts  and  claims, 
with  the  exception  of  some  forts,  in  the  tract  of 
which  the  rivers  ^arna  and  Kistna  to  the  north, 
and  the  Toongbuddra  to  the  south,  were  the  boun- 
daries, were  wholly  ceded.  KopauU  near  the 
Toongbnddra  was  relinquished  by,  Shao  in  exchange 
for  Ruthaguiry ;  and  the  territory  of  the  Concan, 
extending  from  Salsee  to  Ankolah,  was  compre* 
hended  in  the  sovereignty  of  Kolapoon 

The  Gurhee  of  Wurgaom,  occupied  by  Oodajee 
Chowan,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Warna,  which  in 
the  border  warfare,  had  cost  many  lives,  was  des- 
troyed by  mutual  consent,  but  the  claims  (^  Chowan 
were  left  undetermined.  Merich,  Tasgaom,  Hut- 
nee,  several  villages  along  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Kistna,  «and  some  fortitied  places  in  the  Beeja- 
poor  district,  were  given  up  to  Shao.  This  treaty 
was  offensive  and  defensive,  and  provided  for  the 
division  of  further  conquests  to  the  south  of  the 
'Toongbuddra,  which,  on  co-operation,  were  to  be 
equally  shared.  Grants  of  £nam  Jand  or  heredi- 
tary rights  conferred  by  either  party,  within  their 
respective  boundaries,  were  confirmed. 

Although  enemies  wisre  not  wanthig  tm 

1731  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  reputation  of  the  Peishwa, 
and  to  extol  that  of  his  rivals,  the  success  of 
'the  Pritee  Needhee,  did  not .  materially  affect  the 
^ascendancy  which  Bigee  Rao  had  attained;  but 
JMizam  Ool  Moolk  was  still  bent  on  opposing  him, 
and  found  a  fit  instrument  for  his  purpose  in  Trim* 
huck  Rao  Dhabaray.    Ever  since  the  Peishwa  had 
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obtained  the  deeds  from  Sur  Boidund  Khan,  Dha- 
bary  had  been  negociating  with  the  other  Mahratta 
chiefs,  and  assembling  troops  in  Guzerat.  At 
length,  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  thiity-five 
thousand  men,  he  had  resolved  to  march  for  the 
Deccan  in  the  ensuing  season.  Bajee  Rao  was  well 
aware  of  the  Senaputtee's  enmity,  bat  was  not 
alarmed  by  his  preparations  until  he  discovered  that 
Ni^am  Ool  Moolk  was  to  support  him  in  the  Dec- 
can. Immediately  on  being  apprized  of  their  in* 
tention  he  determined  to  anticipate  them ;  although, 
when  joined  by  all  his  adherents,  his  whole  army 
did  not  amount  to  above  half  that  of  Dhabaray« 
.The  latter  gave  out,  that  he  was  proceeding  to  pro- 
tect the  Raja's  authority,  and  was  supported  by 
Feelajee  Gaekwar,  Kantajee,  and  Rughoojee  Kud* 
dum  Bhanday,  Oodajee,  and  Anund  Rao  Powar  *, 
Chimmajee  Pundit  t,  Koor  Buhadur,  with  many 
others.  BajeeRao proved, that  Dhabaray  Senaputtee, 
was  in  alliance  with  Nizam  Ool  Moolk ;  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  leagued  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  the  Mahratta  sovereignty  with  the  Raja 

*  Pr^ous  to  the  formation  of  l^his  league,  the  Powars,  whose 
rendezvous  continued  about  Dhar  ia  Malwa,  had  been  always 
at  war  with  Peelajee  Gaekwar. 

t  This  was  probably  Chimmajee  Damoodhur.  He  was  a  very 
active  marauder ;  "but  Chimna  Raja,  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Surat  records,  means  Chimnajee,  Bajee  Rao*s  brother:  even 
when  the  army  was  commanded  by  the  Petshwa  hi  person,  the 
force  is  often  mentioned  as  that  of  Chinma  Raja.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  factoiies  were  (frequently  deceived  by  false  reports, 
and  they  make  some  ridiculous  mistakes  in  the  names,  which  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  detect.  The  Soto  Roger^  for  Shao 
Baja,  though  not  a  ▼ery  elegant  alteration,  is  easily  discovered. 
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of  Kolapoor,  a  measure  inconsistent  with  sound 
policy,  and  contrary  to  the  divine  ordinances  of  the 
Shasters. 

The  preparations  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  hastened 
the  march  of  Bajee  Rao ;  and  as  his  army,  though  so 
inferior  in  numerical  strength,  was  composed  of  the 
old  Pagah  horse,  and  some  of  the  best  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  Mankurees,  he  moved  rapidly  towards  Gu- 
zerat,  but  he  commenced  negociating,  from  the  day 
of  his  quitting  Poona,  and  continued  it  until  the 
hour  of  attack.     His  advanced  troops,  however, 
under  Awjee  Kowray,  having  fallen  in  with  a  party 
of  the  enemy  under  Dummajee,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Peelajee  Gaekwar,  soon  after  crossing  the  Nerbud* 
dah,  they  were  attacked  and  completely  defeated. 
Bajee  Rao,not  discouraged  by  this  unfortunate  com- 
mencement, determined,  when  about  to  engage  his 
countrymen,  contrary  to  his  usual  plan,  to  close 
with  them  immediately.     The  new  levies  did  not 
await  the  shock,  but  fled  on  the  first  charge;  Kan- 
tajee  Kuddum  went  off  with  the  fugitives,  leaving 
the  old  troops  of  Khundee  Rao  Dhabary  to  defend 
his  son.  Trimbuck  Rao  was  mounted  on  an  elephant, 
and  seeing  the  flight  of  his  troops,   chained  the 
animal's  legs.  Bajee  Rao  was  on  horseback,  and  ex- 
erted himself  with  all  the  energy  so  great  an  occa- 
sion demanded ;  but  the  field  was  still  disputed  with 
obstinacy,  and  the  issue  doubtful,  when  Trimbuck 
Rao,  in  the  act  of  drawing  liis  bow,  was  shot  by 
a  random  ball  from  a  matchlock;  his  death  left 
complete  victory  to  Bajee  Rao  with  all  but  nominal 
^control  of  the  Mahratta  sovereignty. 
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In  this  battle,  which  took  pluce  between 
April  1.  Baroda   and  Dfauboy,    in  Guzerat,    about 
the  first  of  April,  Jowjee  Dhabaray,  MuU 
lojee  Powar,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  Peelajee  Gaek- 
war,  were  slain  with  their  commander.     Oodajee 
Powar  and  Chimmajee  Pundit,    were  taken  pri- 
soners.     Anund  Rao  Powar,  Peelajee  Gaekwar, 
and  Koor  Buhadur  were  wounded,  but  escaped.  ^ 
Both  Dubhoy  t  and  Baroda  were  at  this  time  in  the 
hands  of  Peelajee ;  the  latter  was  afterwards  taken 
from  him  by  the  Moghuls,  but  Bajee  Rao,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sur  Boolund  Khan,  then  intended  to 
reduce  it  for  himself.     A  treaty  was,  however,  con- 
cluded in  the  month  of  August,  and  the  Pei^hwa,. 
'  at  the  close  of  the  monsoon,  returned  to  Satara. 
He  would  have  punished  the  treachery  of  Nizam 
Ool    Moolk,    but    that    crafty   politician,  whose 
schemes  had  recoiled  on  himself^  warded  a  blow 
which  he  could  with  difficulty  have  withstood,  by 
directing  its  aim  against  the  head  of  the  empire. 

Bajee  Rao  readily  acceded  to  the  Nizam's  \iews ; 
it  suited  his  favourite  policy,  and  it  gave  employ- 
ment to  persons,  likely  to  disturb  the  domestic 
arrangements  he  aimed  at  establishing.  Troops 
were  immediately  despatched  towards  Malwa  under 
his  brother  Chimnajee,  whilst  he  himself  remained, 
for  a  tii|(ie,  engaged  in  the  interior  arrangements  of 
government,  at  Poona  and  Satara.  Such  appear  to 

<  Maliratta  MSS.  OrigiDal  letters,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Bajee  Rao.  Surat  Records.  Letter  from  Mr.  Daniel  Innes, 
factor  at  Cambay,'  dated  7th  April,  1731. 

t  Dubhoy  first  fell  into  the  bands  of  Oodajee  Powar,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  Peelajee. 
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have  been,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  events  and 
intrigues,  which  ended  in  a  secret  compact  between 
BigeeRao  and  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  securing  to  the 
former,  supremacy  as  Peishwa»  and  to  the  latter,  a 
kingdom  in  the  Deccan. 

The  victory  over  Dhabaray^  like  the  issue  of 
every  civU  war,  left  impressions,  on  the  minds  <^ 
many,  not  easily  e£&ced ;  but  the  Peishwa  adopted 
every  means  of  conciliation  in  his  power..  It  had 
been  a  custom  to  feed  some  thousand  Boamins  for 
several  days  every  year  at  TuUygaom  %  near 
Poona,  the  Enam  village  of  Dhabaray ;  this  chari- 
table practice  Bajee  Rao  continued  at  Poona,  and 
gave  sums  of  money,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  as- 
sembled Shastrees  and  Waeedeeks.  This  festival, 
continued  by  his  successors,  was  kno\m  by  the 
name  of  Dukshina.  t 

Yeswunt  Rao,  the  son  of  the  deceased,  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Senaputtee,  but  being  too 
young  to  take  the  management  upon  himself^  his 
mother,  Ooma  Bye,  became  his  guardian;  and 
Peelajee  Gaekwar,  their  former  Mootaliq,  was  con* 
firmed  in  that  situation,  with  the  title  of  Sena 
Khas  Kheyl,  in  addition  to  his  hereditary  one,  of 
Shumsher  Buhadur.  t 

*  There  are  two  TuUygaoms  near  Poona,  one  north-east,  o' 
TuUygaom  Dumdairay,  and  the  other  north-west,  Tullygoam 
Dhabaray,  on  the  Bombay  road,  the  one  above  alluded  to. 

t  Dukshina  means  a  charitable  donation  in  money. 

X  I  have  in  my  possession,  three  accounts  of  the  origin  of 

the  Gaekwar  titles,  from  respectable  sources,  all  differing  from 

each  other,  and  from  the  text :  after  all,  I  may  be  wrong,  but 

^even  in  such  an  insignificant  matter,  I  have  spared  no  pains  to 

to  be  corrects    I  have  seldom  given  transladona  of  the  Mahratta 
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In  order  to  prevent  disputes^  an  agreement  "wm 
drawn^  up  under  the  authority  of  Shao^  and  auln 
scribed  b^  \he  Peishwa  and  Senaputtee^.  stipulating 
that  neither  party  should  enter  the  boundary  of 
the  other  in.  Guzerat  and  Malwa.  Within  the  limits 
of  the  former  province^  the  Senaputtee  was  to  have 
entire  maxiagement ;  but  he  bound  himself  to  pay 
one  half  of  the  revenue  to  government,  through, 
the  Peishswa.  All  contributions^  levied  from  coun- 
tries not  specified  in  the  deeds^  given  under  the* 
authority  of  Sur  Boolund  Khan^  were  to  be  made^ 
over  to  the  Raja  after  deducting  expences. 

The  cession  of  Chouth  and.  Surdeshmookhee- 
from  the  province  of  Guzerat,  was  highly  disap*. 
proved  at  the  imperial  court,  although  no  attempt 
had  beei>  made  to  assist  Sur  Boolund  Khan,  or  to-- 
avert  the  calamity  and  disgrace  which  that  officer 
foretold,  must  be  the  consequence  of  neglecting 
his  applications  for  assistance.  Sur  Boolund  Khan, 
was  superseded  by  Abhee  Sing,  Raja  of  Joudpoor^ 
who  proceeded  with  the  army  to  take  possession  of 
his  new  government  Sur  Boolund  Khan  opposed 
him  for  a  considerable  time,  but  at  last  an  accom*- 
modation  took  place,  and  the  latter  went  off  to- 
wards  Delhi,  where  he  was  afterwards  extremely 
ill-used,  and  unworthily  disgraced*     Although  an 


titles,,  as  evea  the  Mahrattas  themselves,  differ  in  the  signifie-- 
atioDS  attached  to  them,  and  as  I  know  nothing  of  Sanscrit,  I 
was  dependant  on  the  Bramins  about  me,  for  the  few  interpret* 
adoos  I  have^  given*.  Sena  Khas  Kheyl  has  been  translated,. 
*^  commander  of  the  special  bandy" — perhaps^  ^^leader  of  the  sove^ 
reign's  tribe f'*  would  be.mcue  correct. 
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enemy  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  the  disrespect  and 
indignity  with  which  Sur  Boolund  Khan  was 
treated,  is  given  aj3  the  reason  for  the  intimate  con- 
nection which  was  now  cemented  between  the  for- 
mer and  Bajee  Rao.  The  Mahomedan  historian  ^  is 
partly  right ;,  but  selfish  not  generous  motives  fur- 
nish the  real  interpretation  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk's 
consideration  for  Sur  Bbolund  Khan«  Perceiving 
Bajee  Rao's  complete  ascendancy,  the  appointment 
of  the  Hindoo  prince  Abhee  Sing  to  supersede  Sur 
Boolund  Khan^  the  imbecility  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  treachery  as  well  as  depraved  venality  of  his 
courtiers ;  knowing  also  that  he  had  rendered  him- 
self in  the  highest  degree  obnoxious,  Nizam  Ool 
Moolk  had  good  grounds  for  apprehending  that 
the  Feishwa  might  be  able  to-  obtain  the  viceroy- 
alty  of  the  Deccan.  The  plan,  however,  which  he 
adopted,  under  tliese  circumstances,  belongs  to  the 
higher  order  of  politics,  and  seems  to  have  been 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  Mahrattas 
from  the  destruction  of  the  resources  of  his  own 
country,  and  of  making  his  own  power  a  balance 
between  that  of  the  emperor  and  the  Peishwa. 

Previously  to  invading  Malwa  in  person,  Bajee 
Rao  had  an  interview  with  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  and 
endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  advance  a  subsidy 
for  the  assistance  he  was  affording ;  but  the  Nizam 
considered  the  inducement  sufficiently  strong  with- 
out paying  his  auxiliaries.  The  districts  in  Can- 
deish,  by  the  presetit  agreement,  were  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Peishwa  in  his  passage,  to  and  from 

*  Seyr  Mutiiakhere^* 
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Malwa,  and  nothing  more  than  the  usual  tribute 
was  to  be  levied  iif  the  six  Soobehs  of  the  Deccan,| 
a  proposal  to  which  Bajee  Rao  readily  acceded.  * 
Various  parts  of  the  province  of  Malwa 
^2.  ^^  ^^^^  already  laid  under  contribution  by 
Powar,    Holkar,,    and  Siodia.     The    Raja 
Gheerdhur,  on  every  occasion^  had  exerted  himself 
with  great  fortitude  and  energy,  but  was  at  length 
killed  in  an  action  with  Oodajee  Powar  and,Chim# 
najee  Pundit  f  in  17^9  y  but  his  relation,  Dia  Bu- 
hadur,    having  been  appointed  Soobehdar  in   his 
room,  cQUtinued  to  repel  the  Maratta  inroads  with 
bravery,  and  frequently  with  success  j  till  at  last, 
attacked  by  Chimnajee  Appa,  the  Peishwa's  brother, 
Feelajee  Jadow,  and  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  at  Talahf 
near  Dhar,  he  was  also  slain,  and  his  troops  were 
defeated.     Bajee  Rao,  on  crossing  the  Nerbuddah,. 
assumed  command  of  the  army  in  Malwa,  and  sent 
his  brother  and  Peelajee  Jadow  back  to  Satara,  to 
maintain  his  influence  at  court,  and  to  concert 
measures  for  settUng  the  Concan^  which  was  in  a 
very  disturbed  state ;  the  Peishwa  having  been  ob- 
liged to  withdraw  a  force,  at  first  intended  for  the 
entire  settlement  of  that  country,   including  the 
reduction  of  Jinjeera. 

In  the  mean  time,  afler  the  Peishwa  left  Guze* 
rat,  the  Foujdar  of  Abhee  Sing  recovered  the  fort 

*  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  original  letters. 

-)-  This  Chimnajee  Pundit  was  not  the  brother  of  Bajee  Rao,, 
but  the  person  taken  by  the  Peishwa,  in  the  battle  with  the 
Senaputtee,  already  mentioned. 

j:  Original  letter,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Chimnajee  Appa.  I 
take  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought,  fixNsu 
Sir  J.  Malcolm's  Report  on  Malwa. 
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ef  Baroda;  but  the  cause  of  Piselajee  Gad^war  was 
papular,  he  had  gained  several  victories,  and  oc- 
cupied many  of  the  principal  Thannas,  when  Abhee 
Sing,  on  pretence  of  entering  upon  a  final  £^ee- 
xnent  with  him,  sent  some  emissaries,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  o£  settling  the  preliminaries:  These 
emissaries  had  frequent  interviews  with  Peelajee, 
till  at  last,  one  ev^enii^,  after  having  sat  until  it 
was  dusk,  they  took  leave  and  went  outside  the  tent, 
when  one  of  their  number^  on  pretence  of  having 
forgot  something  of  consequence,-  returned  to  the 
tent,  and  whilst  affecting  to  whisper  in  Peekjee's 
ear,  drew  a  dagger  and  stabbed  him.  to  the  heart 
The  assassin  was  instantly  killed,  but  the  rest  of 
the  emissaries  escaped^  This  murder  was  perpe- 
trated at  Dhakoor,  a  well  known  village  in  the 
district  of  Taufiiah.  ^ 

The  murder  of  Peelajee  Gaekwar  was  not  at- 
tended by  the  advant^es  expected  from  it  by 
Abhee  Sing  ^  Dilla,  Dessaye  of  Padra  near  Baroda, 
who  had  lived  in  friendship  with  Peelajee,  insti- 
gated the  Koolee&  and  Bheels  to  rise  all  over  the 
country,  and  watching  an  opportunity,  afforded  by 
the  march  of  troops  to  quell  the  insurgents,  sent 
intelligence  to  Mahadajee  Gaekwar,  the  brother 
^  Peelajee^  who  then  occupied  Jumboseer,  and 
advised  him  to  attack  Baroda.  He  accordingly 
followed  this  recommendation  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  it  about  the  same  time  that  Dia  Buhadur 
was  killed  in  Malwa,  in  1732,  since  which  time  it 
has  always  belonged  to  the  family  of  Gaekwar. 
.But  besides  this  success,  on  the  part  of  the  Mab- 

*  Mirat  Ahmudee. 
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rattas,  Dummajee»  the  eldest  surviving  son  of* 
Peelajee,  advanced  jfirom  Sonegurh  with  a  great 
force,  occupied  many  of  the  principal  districts  in 
the  east  of  Guzerat,  and  made  incursions'  as  far  ^ 
Joudpoor,  till  Abhee  Sing,  resigning  Ahmedabad 
to  a  deputy,  was  forced  to  return  to  protect  hi* 
paternal  dominions. 

Mohummud  Khan  Bungash,  governor  of* 
173S.  Allahabad,  was  the  new  Soobehdar  up* 
pointed  to  Malwa.  Shortly  after  the  period 
of  his  obtaining  the  government,  he  entered  Bun* 
delcund,  and  established  himself  in  the  territory  oT 
the  Raja  Chitoor  Sal.  On  this  proceeding  thd 
Rajpoot  prince  solicited  aid  from  Bajee  Rao,  whicb 
was  readily  afibrded.  The  Peishwa  moved  expe- 
ditiously into  Bundelcund,  surrounded  Bungush, 
and  forced  him  to  seek  refuge  in  a  fort,  where  he 
was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  till  rescued 
by  a  band  of  Afghans  of  his  own  tribe,  headed  by 
his  son.  The  province,  however,  was  completely 
evacuated  by  his  troops,  and  Chitoor  Sal,  so  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  aid  afforded  by  his  new 
ally,  that  he  conferred  on  him  a  fort  and  district 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jhansee,  worth  two  and 
a  quarter  lacks  of  rupees  of  annual  revenue,  adopted 
him  as  his  son,  and  at  his  death,  which  happened 
very  soon  after,  bestowed  on  him  one  third  of  his 
possessions,  or  an  equal  share  with  his  sons  Juggut 
Raj-jee  Deo  and  Hurdesa^  the  former  styled  Raja 
of  Kalpee,  and  the  latter  of  Bundelcund ;  but  it 
would  appear,  that  although  they  may  have  man- 
aged  separately,  they  shared  in  common.  ♦ 

*  Original  Papers.    Poona  Records. 
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After  the  defeat  of  Mohummud  Khan 
j^*^^  Bungush,  Raja  Jey  Sing  was  appointed  by 
the  emperor  to  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Agra  and  Malwa.  Nothing  could  be 
more  favorable  to  the  views  of  Bajee  Rao,  but  as 
Jey  Sing  was  now  situated,  the  honour  of  the  Raj- 
poot was  at  variance  with  the  subsisting  under- 
standing between  him  and  the  Mahrattas.  This 
circumstance  may  account  for  his  hesitating  to 
comply  with  their  demands,  but  he  at  last  came  to 
an  agreement  with  Bajee  Rao,  3delded  him  the 
government  of  Malwa,  in  the  following  year,  and 
for  the  time,  the  emperor,  by  Jey  Sing's  persuasions, 
tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement.  * 

*  Seyr  Muiuakbereen.    Mahratta  MSS.    Hudeequ-i-aliinu 
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CHAP,  XV, 

FROM  A.  D,  17S4,   TO  A.  D.  17S9. 

MahraUas  qffuirs. '-^  Rughoqjee  Bhonslay  is  appointed  Sena 
Sahib  Soobeh.  —  Affairs  of  ike  Concan  —  of  Sanxmnt  — 
Angria*  —  Unsuccessful  campaigns  of  the  Pritee  JNeedhee 
against  the  Seedee,  —  RenoLution  at  Jinjeera.  -^  Peishtoa 
returns  Jrom  Malxaa  — proceedings*  -^  Arrangements  made  in 
the  Concan.  —  Mulharjee  Holkar^s  incursions  —  policy  of  the 
vizier  Khan  Doxoran.  —  Nizam  Ocl  Moolk  courted  by  -the 
Emperor.  —  Muziffir  Khan  marches  against  the  Mahrattas.-^ 
Holkar^s  conduct  totoards  him.  >-■' Holkar  continues  levying 
contributions  —  makes  an  incursion  into  Gusxrat.  —  Momin 
Khan  appointed  governor  of  that  province.  —  Bajee  Rao's 
pecuniary  embarrassments.  —  Negotiations  vyith  the  imperial 
court  —  obtains  an  assignment  on  Malwa^  and  a  tribtete  Jrom 
the  RcLjpoots '^Jurther  negotiations  "-^  obtains  the  Surdesh- 
pandeegeeree  of  the  Deccan.  —  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  resolves  on 
assisting  the  Emperor  against  the  Mahrattas.  —  Preparations 
of  the  Moghuls  —  and  of  Bajee  Rao.  —  Sadut  Khan  drives 
the  Mahrattas  across  the  Jumna.  —  Bqjee  Rao  appears  at  the 
gates  of  Delhi  — •  operations  —  retires  —  returns  to  the  Deccan* 

•  — ^  Circumstances  r^arding  Angria^  tohich  led  to  a  toar  wth 
the  Portuguese f  and  the  invasion  of  Salsette.  —  The  Peishwa 
is  called  off  to  Mcdiaay  to  oppose  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  —  tuAo, 
joined  by  the  imperial  army 9  advances  from  Delhi.  —  Bajee 
Rao  surrounds  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  at  Bhopaul  — Jbrceshim 
into  terms  —  their  nature.  ?-  Prosecution  of  hostilities  against 
ihe  Portugueses-conduct  of  the  English — its  causes  — pTOg;ress 
of  the  Mahrattas.  —  War  bettoeen  the  Peishwa  and  Rughooj^ 
Bhonslay  —  Disastrous  intelligence  from  Delhi,  occasioned  by 
the  arrival  and  proceedings  of  Nadir  Shah.  —  Chimnajee  Ap- 
,pa  prosecutes  a  success/id  war  against  the  Portuguese. — Me* 
morable  siege  of  Bassein*  —  Nadir  Shah  retires  from  DdhL 
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1  HAVE  thus  endeavoured  to  show  the 
17S4.  steps  by  which  the  Mahrattas  spread  them- 
selves in  Guzerat,  and  established  a  footing 
in  Malwa ;  their  domestic  policy,  their  af&irs  in 
regard  to  Berar  and  the  Concan,  now  claim  our 
attention :  before  we  return  to  their  operations  in 
Malwa,  or  enter  on  the  more  important  proceed- 
,ings,  which  the  present  chapter  will  record. 

During  the  Peishwa's  absence,  Kanhojee  Bhons- 
lay,  the  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh,  had  been  ax^cused  of 
disobedience,  and  confined  at  Satara ;  and  Rug- 
hoojee,  the  son  of  Kanhojee's  cousin  Bembajee,  had 
been  appointed  to  the  situation  of  Sena  Sahib  Soo- 
beh in  his  stead.  Rughoojee  had  served  with  a 
small  party  of  horse,  both  under  his  relation  Kan- 
hojee, and  with  one  of  the  petty  Mahomedati  * 
princes  in  Gondwaneh ;  his  station  was  too  hum- 
ble to  bring  him  into  general  notice,  but  he  had, 
in  a  confined  sphere,  distinguished  himself  by 
superior  intelligepce,  activity,  and  spirit.  The 
particulars  of  the  intrigue  by  which  Kanhojee 
Bhonslay  was  deprived  of  his  title  and  Jagheer, 
are  not  known,  but  from  the  selection  of  Rughoo- 
jee as  his  successor,  agreeably  to  the  choice  of  the 
Raja,  it  is  probable  that  Bajee  Rao  had  no  share 
in  it  Rughoqjee  had  accompanied  Shao  in  his  ex- 
€ursions>  and  from  being  a  very  bold  and  expert 
hunter,  had  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Raja,  and 
obtained  a  great  ascendancy  over  him.  Shao  mar- 
ried him  to  the  sister  of  one  of  his  own  wives,  of 
the  Sirkay  family,  which,  except  their  having  the 

*  They  were  originally  Hindoo  Polygars^  and  converted  by 
Anrungzebe. 
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same  surname,  and  that  they  may  possibly  *  have 
been  originally  relations  and  rivals  for  the  hereditary 
right  of  Patell  of  their  village,  is  the  only  connec- 
tion which  can  be  traced  between  the  families  of 
Satara  and  Nagpoor. 

On  receiving  the  Sunnuds  for  Berar,  Rughoojee 
gave  a  bond  to  maintain  a  body  of  five  thousand 
horse  for  the  service  of  the  state ;  to  pay  an  annual 
sum  of  nine  lacks  of  rupees;  and,  exclusive  of 
Ghas-dana,  a  tribute  which  the  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh 
since  the  time  of  Raja  Ram  had  been  allowed  to 
reserve,  the  half  only  of  all  other  tribute,  prize 
property,  and  contributic^s,  was  to  be  accounted 
for  to  the  head  of  the  government  He  also  bound 
himself,  to  raise  ten  thousand  horse  when  required, 
and  to  accompany  the  Peishwa,  or  to  proceed  to 
any  quarter  where  he  might  be  ordered. 

This  arrangement  was  effected  during  the  ab 
sence  of  Sreeput  Rao  Pritee  Needhee,  who  had 
been  sent  into  the  Concan  by  the  Raja.  The 
Pritee  Needhee,  being  the  friend  of  Kanhojee 
Bhonslay,  endeavoured  to  obtsun  some  mitigation  of 
his  sentence,  and  proposed  that  Akola  and  Balapoor, 
in  Berar  Payeen  Ghaut,  should  be  restored,  on  con- 
dition of  his  maint£uning  two  hundred  horse;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  arrangement  was  csur- 
ried  into  effect  Kanhojee  was  an  officer  of  great 
enterprize;  he  had  made  some  partial  conquests 
in  Gondwaneh,  and  headed  one  incursion  into  Kut» 

*  There  is  a  tradition  of  their  having  been  rivab  in  an  here- 
ditary dispute^  which  may  have  been  invented  to  prejudice  the 
Rajas  of  Satara  against  the  Bhonslays  of  Nagpoor,  and  prevent 
their  desire  to  adopt  any  member  of  that  powerfVil  family.  Tt  >it 
a  point  of  honour  to  maimain  the  hereditary  dKftrenee. 
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tack.  '  He  died  at  Satara,  after  having  lived  there 
many.years  a  prisoner  at  large. 

Whether  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  had  made  any  pre- 
parations in  consequence  of  these  dissensions,  is 
uncertain ;   but   Chimnajee  Appa  conceived,    or 
affected  to  'believe,  that  he  meditated  an  attack. 
He,  therefore,  pitched  his  camp  about  forty  miles 
•east  of  SatM-a,  leaving  Peelajee  Jadow  with  an  in- 
considerable body  of  horse ;  being  the  only  troops 
at  Satara,  in  the  immediate  interest  of  the  Peishwa. 
When  Bajee  Rao  advanced  into  Malwa,  it  was 
his  design  to  engage  the  Raja's  mind  with  petty 
aflSiirsin  the  Concan.     Divisions  of  authority,  con- 
tending factions,  and  the  turbulent  disposition  of 
some  of  its  inhabitants,  afforded  ample  field,  within 
the   small  tract  from   Goa   to    Bombay,  for  en- 
gaging and  fatiguing  attention ;  but  as  these  au^ 
thorities  had  also  a  large  share  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Bombay  government  during  the  last  century, 
they  demand,  as  a  record  of  our  own  history,  par- 
ticular enumeration.     Sawunt,  the  principal  Desh- 
mookh  of  Waree  occupied  his  hereditary  territoiy 
in  that  quarter,  but  having  suffered  from  Kanhojee 
Angria's  attacks,  prior  to  the  late  peace  between 
the  Rajas  of  Satara  and  Kolapoor,  he  bore  an  en- 
mity to  Angria's  family  ever  after. 

Kanhojee  Angria's  death  happened  about  the 
end  of  the  year  17^8.  *  During  his  life,  all  at- 
tempts at  reducing  his  power  proved  fruitless.  The 
Bombay  government,  incensed  at  his  piracies  and 
contumelious  conduct,  joined  with  the  Portuguese 

*  Mahralta  MSS.    I  am  not  certain  of  this  date,  as  I  have 
rot  observed  it  40  the  English  Records.   . 
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in  an  expedition  against  Kolabah.  The  land  forces 
furnished  by  that  nation,  and  three  English  ships 
of  the  line.  Tinder  commodore  Matthews,  co-oper- 
ated,  but  the  attempt  failed,  owing  to  the  coward- 
ice of 'the  Portuguese.  This  expedition  took  place 
in  1722,  and  two  years  afterwards,  the  Dutch  with 
seven  ships,  two  bomb  vessels,  and  a  body  of  troops, 
made  an  attempt  on  Viziadroog,  at  tiiat  time  better 
known  by  its  Moghul  name  of  Gheriah  ;  but  this 
attack  also  failed.  Angria  seized  many  English 
vessels,  and  about  a  year  before  his  death,  took 
the  Darby,  a  ship  richly  laden,  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Company.  The  crews  of  his  vessels, 
like  all  Mahrattas  when  successful,  became  very 
daring,  and  his  forts  on  the  coast  were  considered 
impregnable.  * 

Kanhojee  Angria  left  two  legitimate,  and  three 
illegitimate  sons.  The  two  former  succeeded  to 
his  possessions  ;  the  elder,  named  Sukkajee,  remain- 
ed at  Kolabah,  and  the  younger,  Sumbhajee,  resided 
at  Severndroog^  The  elder  died  a  short  time  after 
his  father,  and  Sumbhajee,  keeping  with  him  the 
eldest  of  his  half-brothers,  appointed  the  other  two 
to  the  charge  of  Kolabah.  The  eldest  of  these, 
Yessajee,  had  charge  of  the  interior  management^ 
whilst  Mannajee  commanded  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary establishment.  The  latter,  some  time  after> 
having  quarrelled  with  his  family,  sought  protection 
and  assistance  from  the  Portuguese ;  and  having 
obtained  the  aid  of  some  troops,  he  escaladed 
Kolabah,  and  carried  it  sword  in  hand.  He  cruellj 

*  Orme.     Bruce's  Annab,  partly  confinned  by  Mahratta 

MSS. 
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put  out  the  eyes  of  his  brother  Yessajee^  and  coo- 
fined  him>  for  nvhich  Sumbhajee,  as  soon  as  the 
Portuguese  retired^  s^tacked  him.  Maflmajee^  how- 
ever, having  obtained  aid  from  Ba^ee  Rao,  com* 
pelled  Sumibliajee  to  raise  the  siege,  and  in  con«e<> 
quence  of  the  assistance  afforded,  ceded  the  forts 
of  Kootk  and  Rajnutchee  to  the  Pdushwa.^ 

The  Seedee,  who  at  this  time  was  chief  of  Jin* 
jeera,  had  held  that  situation  for  several  jrears, 
with  the  old  Moghid  title  of  Yakoot  Khan.  The 
districts  which  had  been  placed  under  the  Seedee's 
charge  hj  Aurungzebe,  including  Mhar,  Raigurh, 
Dabul,  and  Anjenweel,  had  been  defended  against 
every  efibrt  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  frequently,  in 
consequence  of  their  inroads,  the  Seedee  levied 
contributions  from  Shao's  districts.  As  -force  was 
not  likely  to  prevail,  the  Pritee  Needhee,  Jewajee 
Khunde  Rao  Chitnees^  and  others  at'  the  Raja's 
ministers,  formed  schemes  for  ruining  die  Seedee 
by  intrigue.  A  person  named  Yacoob  Khan,  well 
known  in  those  times  as  one  of  the  most  daring 
pirates  on  the  coast,  and  distinguished  by  his  fa* 
miliar  appellation  of  Shaikjee,  possessed  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  Seedee.  This  man  was  a  de« 
scendant  of  the  Koolee  Rajas  of  the  Concan,  and 
hereditary  Patell  of  Goagurh.  In  one  of  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Seedees,  he  was,  when  a  child,  taken 
prisoner,  and  bred  a  Mussulman.  At  a  very  early 
.period  he  distinguished  himself,  and  on  getting 
command  of  a  ship,  became  as  celebrated  for  his 
stratagem  as  his  bravery.     The  Pritee  Needhee 

*.Mahratta  MS& 
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gained  this  Sbaik  Yacoob^  aod  entered  into  a  aecret 
treaty  with  hiin»  by  which  he  was  to  receive  the 
command  g€  the  fleet»  the  whole  of  the  Seedee's 
possessions,  with  the  exception  of  some  forts,  seve* 
ral  villages  in  Enam,  ^ad  the  Surgounda  %  or  two 
per  cent  of  the  whale  revenue  of  the  lower  Con* 
<;an,  from  the  jriver  Fenn  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Kolapoor  territory.  Hi/s  brother  was  to  be  ap» 
pointed  second  in  command  at  Raigur'h^  and  one 
lack  of  rupees  was  to  be  distributed  as  a  largess 
amongst  the  troops,  and  crews  of  the  vessds,  in 
case  of  success  in  affecting  a  revolution  .f 

To  aid  this  scheme,  a  force  was  sent  into  the 
Concan,  in  1733,  under  the  Pritee  Needhee,  his 
Mootaliq  Yemmajee  Sewdeo,  and  Oodajee  Chowan  ^ 
the  intrigues,  for  reasons  which  are  not  explained, 
were  unsuccessful,  but  a  war  ensued,  the  effects  of 
which  fell  principally  upon  the  helpless  peasantry. 
Little  impression  could  be  made  on  the  Seedee's 
garrisons ;  the  Pritee  Needhee,  after  many  months, 
was  finally  worsted^  and  when  encamped  at  Chip* 
loon,  the  fort  of  Goelkot,  although  strongly  gar^ 
risoned,  was  disgracefully  surprised  and  taken^ 
Chimns^ee  Appa  incurred  the  Raja's  displeasure 
for  not  sending  assistance  to  Sreeput  Rao  after 
repeated  orders  t,  and  Shao  at  last  told  him^  *'  if 

*  The  same  as  Nargoimda^  enly  here  confined  te  two,  iiwleaA 
of  three  per  cent. 

f  Original  papieTs  in  poMessi^n  of  the  Chitnees  al  Satara. 

j:  Original  letters  from  Shao  to  Chimnajee,  and  from  the 
Peishwa^s  Mootaliq,  procured  from  the  Dawursee  ISwammeew 
Many  interesting  letters  from  Bajee  Rao  and  Chimnajee,  were 
lent  to  me  by  the  descendttMs  of  the  disciples  of  the  Dawursee 
Swamee.    The  Swamee  was  a  much  venerated  person  m  the 
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you  do  not  I  must  go  myself/'  *  Peelajee  Jadow. 
was  at  length  despatched,  but  none  of  the  other 
officers  at  Satara  would  undertake  to  support  the 
Pritee  Needhee,  except  on  condition  of  receiving 
the  conquered  districts  in  Jagheer ;  he  was,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  return  to  Satara  with  great  loss 
of  reputation.  About  this  time,  the  chief  at  Jin- 
jeera  died,  leaving  several  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Seedee  Abdoollah,  was  murdered  by  his 
brothers,  supported  by  other  conspirators,  witii 
the  view  of  usurping  the  government  in  prejudice 
to  Seedee  Rehman,  one  of  the  brothers  not  in 
Jinjeera  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  and  who  bore 
no  part  in  the  conspiracy. 

Yacoob  Khan  immediatefly  embraced  the 
17S5.  ^^^  cause  of  §eedee  Rehman,  and  called 
on  Shao  for  support,  but  nothing  could  be 
done  until  the  return  of  Bajee  Rao,  who  after 
leaving  Holkar  and  Sindia  with  a  large  body  of 
cavalry  in  Mdwa,  returned  to  the  Deccan,  and 
on  crossing  the  Godavery,  intimated  to  the  Raja 
that  he  should  march  straight  to  Dhunda  RajepocMr. 
AU  the  disposable  infantry  were  directed  to  join 


'Country,  and  was  the  Mahapooroosh  of  Bajee  Rao  and  his  hro- 
ther,  and  seems  to  have  possessed  their  entire  confidence.  The 
Peishwa's  letters  to  the  Swamee,  and  to  his  brother,  detail  the 
actions  of  his  life,  in  a  familiar  manner,  without  disguise,  and 
are  quite  invaluable.  I  was  permitted  to  translate,  but  not  to 
<copy  them.  The  originals  continue  m  possession  of  the  Swa- 
mees'  disciples  at  Dawursee,  a  village  within  a  few  miles  df 
Satara.  • 

*  This  part  of  -the  letter  is  a  postscript  in  his  own  hand*> 
writing. 
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the  Peishwa,  and  Peelajee  Jadow  was  sent  off.  re- 
inforced with  a  body  of  the  Pagah  horse,  to  sup* 
port  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar  in  Malwa. 

Seedee  Rehman  and  Yacoob  Khan  joined  Bajee 
Rao,  who  commenced  operations  by  attacking 
some  of  the  forts.  Futih  Sing  Bhonsday,  and  the 
Pritee  Needhee  proceeded  to  co-operate ;  but  the 
only  assistance  which  they  rendered  was  the  re- 
covery of  Sivajee's  capital,  Raigurh,  the  Killidar 
of  which  had  been  previously  corrupted  by  Shaik 
Yacoob.  The  Peishwa  reduced  the  forts  of  Tala 
and  Gossala ;  but  liis  further  progress  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  advance  of  Seedee  Rehan,.  one  of 
the  brothers,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  from. 
Jinjeera.  They  attacked  the  Peishwa  vigorously,, 
but  could  not  prevail  over  the  numerous  forces  of 
the  Mahrattas^  Seedee  Rehan  was  killed,  and  his 
troops  were  pursued  to  Dhunda  Rajepoor.  Bat- 
teries were  erected  against  Jinjeera,  whilst  Man-^ 
najee  Angria  assailed  it  from  the  sea. 

The  operation  of  cannonading  Jinjeera,  had 
been  repeated  from  the  time  of  Sumbhajee,  every 
year  the  Mahrattas  were  in  possession  of  Dhunda 
Rajepoor.  Bajee  Rao  perceived  the  impracticability 
of  reducing  it,  at  least  for  many  months ;  and  as  he 
foresaw  many  bad  consequences  from  remaining  in. 
the  Concan^  he  listened  to  overtures  made  by  the 
besieged,  entered  into  a.  treaty,  by  which  they  re^- 
cognised  the  pretensions  of  Seedee  Rehman,  gave 
up  half  the  revenues  of  eleven  Mahals  *  to  him„ 

*  Smaller  divisions  of  a  district 
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and  ceded  the  forts  of  Raigurh,  Tala,  Gossala,. 
Oochitgurh  and  Beerwaree  to  the  Mahrattas. 

Upon  this  successful  termination  of  hostilities, 
Bajee  Rao  with  additional  power  and  influence,  re* 
turned  to  Satara,  and  was  appoinbed  Soobehdar  oi 
the  late  acquisitions.* 

After  Bajee  Rao's  return  tx>  the  Beccan,  the 
troops  of  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar  made  incursions 
beyond  Agra.  Khan  Dowran,  the  vizier  of  Mo** 
hummud  Shah,  attempted  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  Mahrattas,  rather  by  the  pen  than  the  sword ; 
forgetting  that  all  nt^otiations  with  a  predatoiy 
state,  without  previously  punishing  its  aggressions, 
only  tend  to  excite  further  depredation*  He  laid 
plans  for  obtaining  the  aid  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk 
without  appearing  to  solicit  it ;  a  conduct  little  less 
Hiconsistent  than  that  of  the  fickle  emperor,  who 
now  earnestly  courted  him;  but  the  Nizam  was 
nursing  his' resources,  and  the  period  had  not  yet 
arrived,  when  he  could  perceive  that  his  presence 
at  Delhi  would  be  hailed  as  that  of  the  saviour  of 
the  empire. 

Khan  Dowran's  attempts  were  feeble,  but  his 
preparations  were  always  splendid ;  all  Delhi  was  in 
busde  when  his  expeditions  set  out ;  but  they  com** 
menced  in  bombast  and  ended  in  ridicule.  His 
brother,  Muzuffir  Khan,  moved  forth  to  drive  the 
plunderers  and  robbers  across  the    Nerbuddah. 

*  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  original  letters.  In  parts  where  I  haye 
^nly  Mahratta  authority,  I  am  seldom  quite  certa^  of  my  dates, 
as  many  of  the  original  letters  have  only  the  date  of  the  week, 
and  of  the  moon^ 
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Halkar  sent  a  few  of  fais  light  troops  to  molest  his> 
march  during  the  day,  and  to  throw  rockets  into 
fats  camp  during  the  night ;  but  he  never  allowed 
faimself*  to  be  interrupted  in  the  coUectson  of  con- 
tributions, in  which  he  was  employed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endeavourii^  to  satisfy  the  importunate  de- 
mands of  his  master  the  Peishwa,  whose  pecuniary 
distress  had  become  very  great     Musuffir  Khan, 
advanced  as  far  as  Seronje,  whence  he  returned^ 
and  was  received  at  Delhi  as  if  he  had  performed- 
signal  services,  acquiring  fame  among  his  fdends, 
by  the  contempt  of  his  enemies.     The  province  of 
Malwa^  and  the  country  south  of  the  Chumbul, 
although  some  of  the  forts  remained  in  possession  of '^ 
the  imperial  officers^  were  completely  overrun,  and 
the  Rohillas,  as  well  as  the  Mahrattas,  took  posses- 
sion of  several  places.*  Kantajee  Kuddum  Bhanday^ 
who  the  year  before,  had  been  ccmstrained  by  the 
power  of  Dummajee  Gaekwar  to  quit  Gkizerat, 
persuaded  Holkar  to  make  an  incursion  into  that 
province,    where    they    appeared  unexpectedly;, 
levied  contributions  as  far  as  the  Bunass ;  plunder- 
ed  several  towns  to  the  north  of  Ahmedabad,. 
amongst  which  were  Eder  and  Pulhanpoor  t,  and 
departed  as  suddenly  as  they  had  come. 

Abhee  Sing  was  shortly  after  removed  from  the* 
government  of  Guzerat,  and  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah,. 
Momin  Oan,  was  appointed  to  officiate,  but  the 
deputy  of  Abhee  Sing  would  not  evacuate  the 
city  of  Ahmedabad,  and  Momin  Khan  was  at  last 

*  Seyr  Mutuakhereen^  and  Mahratta  letten. 
t  Meerat  Ahmudee. 
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<  obliged  to  cburt  an  alliance  with  Dtimmajee,  in 
order  to  expel  him. 

Bajee  Rao  owing  to  the  vast  army  he  had 

17^*.  "^^P**  "P»  ^^^^  *^  secure  his  conquests,  and 
to  overcome  his  rivals,  had  become  greatly 
involved  in  debts.  His  troops  were  in  arrears,  the 
Soucars,  (or  Bankers,)  to  whom  he  already  owed  a 
personal  debt  of  many  lacks  of  rupees^  refused  to 
make  any  further  advances,  and  he  complained 
bitterly  of  the  constant  mutinies  and  clamours  in 
his  ,camp,  which  occasioned  him  much  vexation 
and  distress.*  He  levied  the  Chouth  and  Sur- 
deshmookhee  in  Malwa,  and  applied,  through  Raja 
Jey  Sing,  for  their  formal  cession  in  that  province ; 
and  likewise  for  a  confirmation  of  the  deeds,  grant- 
ed by  Sur  Boolund  Khan,  for  Guzerat.  The 
Tooranee  Moghuls,  who  formed  a  considerable 
party  in  the  ministry,  were  decidedly  against  a 
compromise  so  disgraceful ;  Khan  Dowran  and  the 
emperor,  by  whom  it  had  been  already  tacitly 
yielded,  were  disposed,  by  the  advice  of  Jey  Sing, 
to  acknowledge  the  title  in  due  form  ;  but^  in  the 

*  Among  Hindoos,  an.  attitude  of  worship  or  adoration,  is  to 
place  the  forehead  at  the  threshold  of  a  temple,  or  at  the  feet  of 
the  idol,  and  is  used  in  humble  supplication  to  a  superior.  The 
following  extract  of  a  letter,  from  Bajee  Rao,  to- his  Mahapoo- 
roosh,  must  of  course  be  understood  figuratively ;  but  it  shows 
the  embarrassments  tmder  which  he  laboured :  —  '<  I  have 
fallen  into  that  hell  of  being  beset  by  creditors,  and  to  pacify 
Soucars  and  SiUidars,  I  am  falling  at  their  feetj  tiU  I  have  rub- 
bed the  skin  from  my  forehead."  Part  of  this  distress  origin* 
ated  in  the  high  rates  of  pay  which  he  was  obliged  to  give,  in 
order  to  outbid  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  aud  secure  the  best  of  the 
Deccan  soldiery* 
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course  of  the  negotiation,  which  ensued  between 
the  imperial  minister  and  the  Peishwa,  both  parties 
went  beyond  their  original  intentions,  and  hastened 
the  advancing  reconciliation  between  Mohummud 
iShah  and  Nizam  Qol  Moolk. 

The  emperor,  in  the  first  instance,  agreed  to 
relinquish,  in  the  form  of  an  assignment,  thirteen 
lacks  of  rupees,  of  the  revenue  of  the  districts 
south  of  the  Chumbul,  for  the  ensuing  season, 
payable  by  three  instalments,  at  stated  periods ;  and 
to  grant  an  authority  to  the  Peishwa,  to  levy  a  tri- 
bute from  the  Rajpoot  states,  from  Boondee  and 
Kotah  on  the  west,  to  Budawur  on  the  east,  fixing 
the  annual  amount  at  ten  lacks,  and  sixty  thousand 
rupees.     The  latter  concession  Khan  Dowran  pro- 
bably expected,  was  more  likely  to  create  enmity, 
than  to  establish  friendship,  between  the  Mahrattas 
and  the  Rajpoots.     This  minister  imagined  him- 
self superior  to  a  Mahratta  Bramin  in  political 
artifice,    and   continued  to   negociate,    when  he 
should  have  had  no  thought  but  to  chastise,     The 
Raja  Jey  Sing  was  the  medium  through  whom 
Khan  Dowran  sent  an  envoy  of  his  oiyu,  named 
Yadgar  Khan^  to  treat  with  Bajee  Rao.    The  Suur 
nuds  for  the  Cbouth,  and  Surdeshmookhefs  were 
secretly  prepared,  and  given  to  the  agent,   with 
instructions  to  reserve  them;  but  Dhqndoo;  Punt 
Poorundhuree,    th^    Peishwa-s    wukeel,    residing 
with  Khan  Dowran,  dispovered  this  preliminary 
admission,  and  apprized  B^ee  Rap  of  the  circum- 
ptance.      Mahrattas,  in  every  negotiation,    inva- 
riably begin  by  requiring  much  more  than  they 
expect     If  they  fi^d  their  proposal  .acceded  to, 

VOL.  I.  MM 
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they  rise  in  their  pretensions,  and  very  often,  from 
a  tone  of  the  most  obsequious  complaisance,  assume 
an  overbearing  insolence  of  manner,  and  a  style  of 
pointed  threat  and  menace,  which,  to  those  who 
have  only  seen  them  submissive,  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable. 

Bajee  Rao's  demands  now  exceeded  alT  bounds ; 
at  different  stages,  during  the  discussions,  he 
required  the  whole  provinces  of  Malwa  in  Jagheer; 
the  Rohillas  who  had  established  themselves,  to  be 
dispossessed;  the  forts  of  Maudoo,  Dhar,  and 
Raiseen ;  the  Jagheer  and  Foujdaree  of  the  whole 
tract  south  of  the  Chumbul ;  fifty  lacks  of  rupees 
from  the  royal  treasury,  or  an  equivalent  assign- 
ment on  Bengal;  Allahabad,  Benares,  Gya,  and 
Muttra  in  Jagheer,  and  an  hereditary  right  as  Sur- 
Deshpandya  of  the  six  Sobehs  of  the  Deccan.* 

All  these  concessions  were  evaded  by  the  em- 
peror, excepting  the  last ;  to  that  he  acceded,  on 
Bajee  Rao's  agreeing  to  pay  a  fee  of  six  lacks  of 
rupees.  This  grant  wa^  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
the  Surdeshmookhee,  but  coinciding  with  the  pro- 
portion of  the  emoluments  of  Deshmookh  and 
Deshpandya :  those  of  the  Surdeshmookhee  being 
ten,  the  Surdeshpandeegheeree  was  five  per  cent. 
This  grant,  however,*  fell  upon  the  Deccan ;  it  was 
a  stroke  levelled  at  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  by  Khan 
Dowran,  and  had  the  immediate  effect  of  rousing 
the  Nizam's  jealousy,  whilst  encouragement  from 
the  Moghul  faction,  and  pressing  invitations  from 
Mohummud  Shah,  to  repair  to  Delhi  and  save  the 

»  • 

*  Original  papers,  and  Poona  records. 
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empire,  at  length  induced  Nizam  Ool  Moolk»  to 
think  of  turning  the  scale  against  his  predatory 
allies.     In  the  mean  time  negotiations  produced 
no  cessation  of  activity  on  the  part  of  Bajee  Rao, 
and  his  demands  were  so  exorbitant,  that  it  was 
determined,  after  protracted  consultations,  to  as- 
semble a  vast  army,  by  the  mere  display  of  which, 
it  seemed,  as  if*  they  expected  to  annihilate  the 
Mahrattas.    The  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital,  were  accordingly  covered  with  tents, 
and  the  preparations  were  as  splendid  as  the  oper- 
ations proved  feeble.    The  Peishwa,  on  hearing 
that  Khan  Dowran,  and  Kummur-ud-deen  Khan, 
each  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  had  advanced 
towards  Muttra,  deposited  his  heavy  baggage  with 
his  ally  Juggut  Raj  in  Bundlecund,  and  advanced 
to  a  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  forty 
miles  south  of  Agra.     He  had  attacked  tlie  Raja 
of  Budawur,  for  refusing  to  settle  his  claims,  and 
levied  contributions  in  every  direction.     Mulhar 
Rao  Holkar,  Peelajee  Jadow,  and  Wittoojee  Bolay 
committed  great  depredations  in  the  Dooab,  until 
driven    across  the  Jumna  by  Sadut  Khan,  who 
marched  from  Oude,  and  unexpectedly  assailed  the 
Mahrattas.     He  wrote  an  exaggerated  account  of 
his  success  to  court,  stating  that  he  had  wounded 
Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  killed  Wittoojee  Bolay,  and 
driven  the  whole  Mahratta  army  across  the  Chum- 
bul  i  that  two  thousand  were  killed,  ''^d   two 
thousand  were  drowned  in  the  Jumna.    On  Sadut 
Khan's  arrival  at  Agra,  Bajee  Rao  quitted   his 
^ound  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumda»  and  moved  to 
a  more  open  country  in  a  north-east  direction;  his 
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foraier  position  being  confined  by  the  Chumbul  on 
his  left  flank,  and  his  camp  intersected  by  deep 
ravines  j  very  unfavourable  to  his  mode  of  fight- 
ing.* 

Sadut  Khan's  account  of  his  success,  as  written 
by  himself  to  the  emperor,  was  communicated  to 
Bajee  Rao  by  his  wukeel,  who  remained  with 
Khan  Dowran,  until  the  latter,  accompanied  by 
Mohummud  Khan  Bungush,  joined  Sadut  Khan  at 
Agra,  when,  by  the  advice  of  the  latter,  the  wukeel 
was  dismissed.  Notliing  was  talked  of  in  Delhi 
but  the  hero  Sadut  Khan,  who  had  driven  the 
Mahrattas  back  to  the  Deccan.  "  I  was  resolved," 
says  Bajee  Rao,  **  to  tell  the  emperor  truth,  to 
prove  that  I  was  still  in  Hindoostan,  and  to  show 
him  flames  and  Mahrattas  at  the  gates  of  his 
capital." 

Six  days  before  Khan  Dowan  joined  Sadut 
Khan,  Bajee  Rao,  foreseeing  that  they  would 
unite,  was  on  his  march  to  Delhi.  Quitting  the 
great  road  and  skirting  the  hills  of  Mehwat,  where 
they  formed  the  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Choo- 
ramun  Jath,  and  keeping  fourteen  miles  to  the 
left  of  Oorlass,  t  where  Kummur^ud-deen  Khan 
was  encamped,  he  advanced  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  daily,  and  pitched  his  camp  dose  to  the 
suburbs.    Some  elephants  and  camels,  coming  out 

*  The  Sejrr  Mutuakhereen  giyes  the  Moghul  account  of  this 
campaign,  the  only  one  to  which  the  author  of  that  work  had 
access.  I  have  not  omitted  due  consideration  of  both  sides  of 
the  narrative. 

f  This  is  probably  the  Hindoo  name  for  the  place,  as  I  can- 
not find  it  in  any.ef  ourtnaps. 
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of  the  city  were  seized,  and  a  party  of  Hindoos 
when  going  to  a  temple  for  the  performance  of  a 
religious  ceremony  were  stripped  *,  but  the  Peishwa 
prudently  abandoned  his  first  intention  of  plunder- 
ing and  burning ;  as  he  conceived  the  booty  might 
retard  his  retreat^  and  that  burning  the  suburbs 
would  but  show  a  disrespect  and  contempt  which 
would  impede  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor 
and  Khan  Dowran,  both  of  whom  he  well  knew 
were  disposed  to  grant  a  large  share  of  his  de- 
mands. He  therefore  next  day  wrote  two  letters, 
one  to  the  emperor,  and  the  other  to  Raja  Bukht 
Mull.  Their  purport  is  not  mentioned,  but  the 
emperor  requested  that  a  wukeel  might  be  sent, 
which  Bajee  Rao  refused,  unless  a  guard  came  out 
for  his  protection.  He,  however,  returned  a  polite 
message,  stating  **that  as  he  apprehended  mis- 
chief to  the  city,  from  the  contiguity  of  his  troops, 
he  was  about  to  retire  to  the  Jheel  Tank/'  This 
moderation  encouraged  a  party  of  eight  thousand 
men,  (torn  the  city,  under  Muzuffir  Khan,  Meer 
Hoossein  Khan  Kokah,  Raja  Sew  Sing,  and  other 
nobles  of  the  court,  to  venture  forth  and  attack 
the  Mahrattas.  Bajee  Rao  despatched  Suttojee 
Jadow  with  a  few  skirmishers  to  reconnoitre  them ; 
and  upon  Suttojee's  sending  notice,  that  they 
were  coming  out  to  attack  him,  Mulhaijee  Hol- 
kar,  followed  by  Ranooj^  Sindia,  immediately 
wheeled  about,  fell  upon  them,  killed  and  wounded 
upwards  of  six  hundred,  drove  them  back  into  the 
city,  and  took  two  thousand  of  their  horses,  and 

*  This  fact  Rajee  Rao  moDtiong  to  his  brother,  without  re- 
serve or  comment* 
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one  elephant  Raja  Sew  Sing  was  amongst  the 
slain,  and  Meer  Hoossein  Khan  Kokah  was  mor- 
tally wounded. 

The  Mahrattas  lost  very  few  men,  and  had  only 
one  officer*  wounded.  This  action  was  soon  over, 
and  Bajee  Rao  was  about  to  refresh  his  men  when 
the  army  of  Kummur-ud-deen  Khan  came  in  sight 
Bajee  Rao  had  a  skirmish  with  him,  but  as  night 
was  approaching,  and  as  he  perceived  that  the 
enemy  was  supported  by  troops  from  the  city  as 
well  as  by  Khan  Dowran  and  Sadut  Khan,  who 
were  close  at  hand,  he  determined  to  retreat,  and 
before  morning  moved  eight  miles  to  the  westward 
of  the  late  field  of  battle.  In  the  skirmish  with 
Kummur.ud-deen  Khan,  the  Peishwa  lost  thirty 
men.  Khan  Dowran  and  Sadut  Khan  effected  a 
junction  with  Kummur-ud-deen  Khan  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning ;  and  Bajee  Rao  retreated  towards 
Gwalioi:,  by  the  route  of  Rewaree  and  Mundawar, 
both  of  which  he  plundered,  and  was  neither  in- 
terrupted nor  pursued.  It  was  Bajee  Rao's  in- 
tention to  cross  the  Jumna,  and  plunder  the  Dooab 
before  the  rains ;  but  being  apprehensive  that  Ni- 
zam Ool  Moolk  might  interrupt  him  before  he 
could  collect  the  revenue  in  Malwa,  he  ordered 
his  brother  to  watch  the  Nizam's  preparations  t : 

*  Indrajee  Kuddum,  belonging  to  Ranoojee  Sindia's  party. 
I  mention  his  name,  merely  to  show  the  minuteness  of  the 
Peishwa's  report. 

t  A  private  Jetter,  or  rather  journal,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Bajee  Rao,  to  his  brother  Chimnajee  Appa.  Without  various 
corroborative  testimonies,  as  to  the  facts,  it  bears  that  internal 
evidence  of  truth,  which  commands  confidence. 
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and,  *«if  he  attempt,"  says  the  Peishwa's  letter, 
"to  ciross  the  Rewa  (Nerbuddah),  fall  instantly 
on  his  rear  and  put  heel  ropes  upon  him.*'* 

No  opportunity  presented  itself  df  crossing  the 
Jumna,  and  as  hLs  presence  became  requisite  in 
the  Deccan,  Bajee  Rao,  upon  a  promise  of  ob* 
taining  the  government  of  Malwa,  and  thirteen 
lacks  of  rupees,  again  sent  his  wukeel  to  Khan 
Dowran,  and  set  out  on  his  return  to  Satara,  where 
he  paid  his  respects  to  the  Raja,  and  immediately 
proceeded  into  the  Concan. 

The  Portuguese,  who  had  assisted  in  tak- 
1737.  ^"S  Kolabah,  not  having  received  some  dis- 
tricts promised  to  them,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rewadunda,  now  appeared,  as  the  allies 
of  Sumbhajee  Angria,  against  Mannajee,  in  ano* 
ther  attack  upon  Kolabah.  The  Peishwa  was  sent 
to  repel  this  attempt,  in  which  he  succeeded,  took 
Mannajee  under  his  protection,  on  condition  of  his 
paying  the  yearly  sum  of  seven  thousand  rupees, 
and  presenting  annually  to  the  Raja,  foreign 
articles  from  Europe  or  China  t,  to  the  value  of 
three  thousand  rupees  more.  The  war  with  the 
Portuguese  led  to  the  invasion  of  Salsette.  Visajee 
Punt  Leiley,  a  Carcoon  in  the  service  of  the 
Peishwa,  corrupted  some  natives  in  the  Portuguese 
service4  The  Mahrattas  first  possessed  themselves 

*  Such  of  my  readers  bb  may  have  seen  a  horse  break  from 
his  pickets,  and  attempt  to  g^lop  off  with  his  heel  ropes,  will 
understand  the  Peishwa's  injunctions  in  their  full  force. 

I  Mahratta  MSS.  One  manuscript  states,  that  some  of  his 
forts  were  also  to  be  placed  under  Havildars  and  Carcoons,  ta 
be  appointed  by  the  Raja. 

t  Mahratta  MSS. 
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of  a  small  fort  *  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivei* 
from  Bassein,  on  the  night  of  the  6th  April,  put 
the  commandant  with  his  garrison  to  the  sword^ 
and  occupied  the  river,  so  as  to  prevent  all  suc- 
cour from  Bassein  to  the  other  forts  on  the  island ; 
numbers  of  their  troops  crossed  on  the  seventh, 
and  the  fortifications  of  Tannah  being  then  un- 
finished, and  a  whole  curtain  wanting,  the  Portu- 
guese governor  of  Salsette,  Don  Lewis  Botelho, 
who  was  there,  without  attempting  to  defend  it 
himself,  called  a  council  of  war,  and  decided  on 
retiring  to  Caranja,  leaving  Captain  John  de 
Souza  Pereira  to  defend  the  fort,  and  Captain  John 
de  Souza  Ferraz  to  command  the  garrison  of  Ban- 
dora,  opposite  to  Mahim^  Pereira  behaved  with 
spirit,  and  gallantly  repulsed  two  assaults,  in  the 
last  of  which  he  was  severely  wounded ;  but  the 
officer  who  succeeded  him,  having  been  seized 
with  a  panic,  when  there  was  no  enemy  in  sight, 
shamefully  took  to  flight  The  English,  at  Bom- 
bay, interested  in  the  defence  of  Bandora,  sent 
both  men  and  ammunition  to  that  post ;  but,  on 
other  occasions,  declared  their  neutrality.-)-  The 
Peishwa,  to  secure  these  conquests,  and  to  main- 
tain the  war  against  the  Portuguese,  entertained 
some  Arabs,  and  a  very  large  body  of  infantiy, 
principally  Mawulees  and  Hetkureesi  But  news 
from  Delhi  obliged  him  to  withdraw  a  part  of  his 
forces  from  the  Concan. 

The  emperor,  having  at  last  prevailed  oh  Nizam 

*  Probably  Gorabundur. 

t  Letter  from  Don  Conde  de  Sandomel,  viceroy  of  6oa>  to 
\he  king  of  Portugal,  25th  of  January,  1738. 
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Ool  Moolk  to  repair  to  court,  the  government  of 
Malwa  and  Guzerat  were  restored  to  him,  but  in 
the  name  of  his  eldest  son,  Ghazee-ud-deen ;  the 
conditions  were,  that  he  should  drive  the  Mah- 
rattas  from  those  provinces,  and  every  inducement 
that  could  flatter  his  ambition,  or  stimulate  his  ava- 
rice, was  held  out  to  prevail  upon  him  to  undertake 
this  service  in  person. 

The  fullest  powers  were  granted  by  the  emperor 
for  assembling  all  the  tributary  Rajas  under  his 
standard,  whose  forces,  added  to  his  own  troops, 
enabled  him  to  take  the  field  with  thirty-four 
thousand  men,  under  his  personal  command,  and 
a  train  of  artillery,  accounted  the  best  in  India. 
Abool  Munsoor  Khan  Sufdur  Jung*,  nephew 
of  Sadut  Khan,  and  the  Raja  of  Kotah,  covered 
his  rear.  The  Nizam  began  operations  with  abund- 
ant caution,  crossed  over  into  the  Dooab,  and 
kept  the  Jumna  on  his  right  flank,  recrossed  the 
river  at  Kalpee,  obliged  the  Rajas  of  Bundelcund 
to  join  him,  and  advanced  into  Malwa. 

Bajee  Rao  assembled  all  the  troops  he  could  col- 
lect, and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  Nerbuddah, 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  estimated 
at  eighty  thousand  men.  t  Neither  Yeswunt  Rao 
Dhabaray,  nor  any  of  the  Senaputtee's  officers, 
joined  him  ;  and  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  evaded  the 

*  Aflewards  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  the  father  of  the  well- 
known  Shujah-ud-Dowlah. 

f  Letter  from  Chimnajee  Appa,  who  says  he  crossed  the 
Nerbuddah,  *'  by  the  route  of  Kurgouna,  near  Poonashah,  at 
the  head  of  eighty  thousand  men." 
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order,  under  pretence  that  he  apprehended  an  in^ 
vasion  of  Berar. 

When  Bajee  Rao  crossed  the  Nerbuddah, 
^33*  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  was  at  Seronje.  The 
•  two  armies  met  near  Bhopaul,  in  the  month 
of  January ;  when  the  Nizam,  instead  of  advancing 
at  once  on  his  adversary,  took  up  a  strong  position 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort  of  Bhopaul,  with 
a  tank  in  his  rear,  and  a  rivulet  in  his  front  *  This 
extreme  caution  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the 
fate  of  the  war ;  the  Mahrattas,  who  had  ap- 
proached under  some  alarm,  no  sooner  fancied 
themselves  superior,  than  they  in  fact  became  so. 
They  insulted  the  Nizam  in  his  lines  ;  and  when  a 
part  of  his  army  chose  their  own  position  for  battle, 
the  Malirattas  attacked  them  with  vigour.  The 
action  was  principally  maintained  on  the  part  of 
Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  by  the  Rajpoots,  under  the  son 
of  Raja  Jey  Sing,  supported  by  the  troops  from 
Bundelcund,  and  thej  neighbouring  Rajas ;  all  of 
whom,  except  the  Raja  of  Boondee,  had  united 
with  Nizam  Ool  Moolk.  The  Rajpoots  lost  about 
five  hundred  men,  and  seven  hundred  horses ;  the 
Mahratta  loss  was  principally  from  the  fire  of  the 
artillery,  and  estimated,  by  the  Peishwa  himself, 
at  one  hundred  killed,  and  three  hundred  wound- 
ed. Ranoojee  Sindia,  Peelajee  Jadow,  and  Syajee 
Goozur,  were  the  officers  who  led  the.  Mahratta 
troops  into  action.  The  Peishwa,  during  the  en- 
gagement,   was  within  two  rockets  flight  of  the 

*  Original  letter,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Bajee  Rao. 
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Nizam,  anxiously  watching  an  opportunity^  in 
hopes  that  he  would  quit  the  strong  ground  on 
which  he  stood,  when  it  was  Bajee  Rao's  intention 
to  have  made  an  effort  to  cut  him  off;  but  in  this 
he  was  disappointed.  No  decisive  advantage  was 
gained  by  the  Mahrattas  during  the  attack ;  but 
the  Nizam  recalled  his  troops,  and  allowed  him- 
self to  be  hemmed  in  on  all  sides ;  provisions  and 
forage  soon  became  exceedingly  scarce ;  a  detach- 
ment from  the  army  under  Sufdur  Jung»  and  the 
Raja  of  Kotah,  was  intercepted  and  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  by  Mulhar  Rao 
Holkar,  and  Yeswunt  Rao  Powar.  Sufdur  Jung 
retreated,  and  the  Mahrattas  exulting,  straitened 
the  army  at  Bhopaul,  cut  off  their  supplies,  and 
kept  them  on  the  alert  day  and  night  Dispirited 
by  privation,  and  harassed  by  tiresome  watching, 
many  of  the  troops,  especially  the  Rajpoots,  would 
have  deserted,  but  Bajee  Rao  would  admit  of  no 
overtures ;  he  now  had  an  opportunity  of  showing 
his  superiority  to  all  India,  and  well  knew,  that 
as  long  as  the  blockade  could  be  secured,  the 
greater  the  numbers  the  greater  their  straits.  It 
seemed  unaccountable  to  Bajee  Rao  how  Nizam 
Ool  Moolk  should  have  thus  put  himself  into  his 
power.  "  The  nabob,'*  says  the  Peishwa  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother,  ''  is  both  an  old  man  and  a  man  of 
experience,  how  he  has  got  himself  into  this  dif- 
ficulty I  cannot  comprehend ;  it  will  ruin  him  in 
the  opinion  of  all  at  Delhi'' 

Preparations  were  made  both  in  Hindoostan  and 
in  the  Deccan  to  efiect  his  relief.  Khan  Dowran, 
perhaps,  saw  the  distress  of  his  rival  with  secret 
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pleasure ;  and  the  emperor's  commandt  not  to  ad^ 
vance  until  he  should  march  in  person,  was  an 
intinmtion  to  Bajee  Rao  that  he  had  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  the  northward.  The  Nizam's 
principal  hopes  of  succour  were  from  the  Deccan ; 
troops  were  assembled  both  at  Hyderabad  and  Au- 
rungabad,  by  his  second  son,  Nasir  Jung,  whom 
he  had  left  as  his  deputy ;  and  messengers  were 
secretly  despatched  from  the  camp  at  Bhopaul  to 
hasten  their  march. 

Bajee  Rao,  on  the  other  hand,  exerted  himself 
with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  prevent  their  ap- 
proach ;  he  wrote,  beseeched,  and  threatened  Rug- 
hoojee  Bhonslay,  without  effect }  he  entreated  the 
Raja  to  compel  the  Senaputtee,  then  at  Sonegurh, 
near  Surat,  to  join  him ;  and  Shao,  to  that  end, 
wrote  a  peremptory  mandate  with  his  own  hand. 
Chimnajee  Appa  took  post  on  the  Taptee,  and 
the  intended  relief  for  the  Nizam  assembled  at 
Phoolmurry*,  north  of  Aurungabad«  The  Peishwa 
urged  his  brother  in  the  strongest  manner  to  collect 
every  man  he  could  :  "  bring  up  Futih  Sing  Bhons* 
lay,  Sumbhoo  Sing  Jadow,  and  the  Sur  Lushkur, 
from  the  southward  ;  if  Dhabaray,  Gaekwar,  and 
Bhanday,  are  not  on  their  march  to  join  me,  let 
them  take  post  with  you  on  the  Taptee  j  let  every 
Mahratta  join,  and  one  grand  and  united  effort 
may  make  us  masters  of  the  Deccan.*' 

The  Nizam  made  an  attempt  to  move,  but  owing 
to  the  encumbrance  of  heavy  baggage  and  stores, 
he  was  compelled  to  return ;  his  troops,  in  retiring 

*  This  is  the  common  Mahratta  appellation ;  Phooloomree 
is  its  proper  name. 
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to  their  former  ground,  were  driven  under  the 
walls,  or  crowded  within  the  fortifications'  of  Bho- 
pauJ.  ,Bajee  Rao,  from  the  want  of  artillery, 
could  not  effect  a  breach,  but  he  poured  in  such  a 
shower  of  rockets,  and  so  galled  the  Moghuis  with 
matchlocks,  that  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  determined  on 
making  a  last  effort  to  extricate  himself.  He  de- 
posited his  baggage  in  Bhopaul  and  Islamgurb,. 
and  began  his  retreat  under  cover  of  a  powerful 
artillery,  and  a  number  of  swivels  mounted  on 
camels.  The  Mahrattas  charged  the  guns,  but  failed 
in  taking  them.  The  retreat,  however,  was  only 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  a  day.  The  Mahrattas 
acted  vigorously,  but  began  to  be  discouraged  by 
the  execution  from  the  guns  *  ;  at  last,  the  Nizam, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day  from  the  commencement 

of  the  attack,  about  the  11th  February,  was 
(Feb.ll.)  compelled  to  sign  a  convention  atDooraee 

Suraee,  near  Seronje,  promising,  in  his 
own  hand-writing,  to  grant  to  Bajee  Rao  the  whole 
of  Malwa,  and  the  complete  sovereignty  of  the 
territory  between  the  Nerbuddah  and  the  Chumbul ; 
to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  it  from  the  emperor, 
and  to  use  every  endeavour  to  procure  the  pay- 
ment of  a  subsidy  of  fifty  lacks  of  rupees,  to  defray 
the  Peishwa*8  expenses.f     "  I  tried  hard,**  says 

*  Chimnajee  had  been  with  the  Peishwa  in  the  first  campaign 
against  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  and  had  suffered  from  the  Nizam's 
guns.  Bajee  Rao,  as  some  apology  for  allowing  him  to  move 
at  all,  significantly  observes,  "  Appa,  you  know  what  kind  of 
an  artillery  he  has.'* 

f  The  Nizam  was  surrounded  from  the  8d  to  the  26th  Ram- 
zapi.  Qn  the  latter  day,  the  agreement  was  concluded.  A 
l^opy  of  this  paper  was  sent  tq  Sir  John  Malcolm,  when  he  was 
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Bajee  Rao,  ^<  to  get  something  from  the  nabob  him- 
iself,  'but  this  I  scarcely  expected,  I  recollected  his 
unwillingness  to  part  with  money  when  I  entered 
on  an  agreement  to  assist  him  ;^'  alluding  to  their 
compact  six  years  before. 

The  Peishwa  remained  for  a  time  levying  con- 
tribu  tions  south  of  the  Chumbul ;  and  carrying  on 
negC'tiations  at  court,  where  the  threatening  inva- 
sion of  Nadir  Shah,  at  that  time  besieging  Cand- 
ahar,  although  mentioned  by  Mahomedan  writers 
as  an  apology  for  the  Nizam's  failure  against  the 
Malirattas,  had  as  yet,  excited  little  alarm  at  court, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  like  all  enervated  and 
selfish  people,  were  as  careless  of  danger  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  terrified  and  helpless  on  its  approach. 

In  the  mean  time  the  war  in  the  Concan  was 
maintained  against  the  Portuguese ;  to  keep  them 
in  check,  a  body  of  horse  had  been  sent  down 
towards  Goa,  under  Wenkut  Rao  Narrain  Ghore- 
puray  ;  and  Khundoojee  Mankur,  in  the  northern 
Concan,  laid  siege  to  the  fort  of  Asseeree,  near 
Tairapoor ;  but,  Don  Antonio  Cardim  Frois,  an 
officer  of  reputation;  had  superseded  the  late  go- 
vernor of  Bassein  and  Salsette,  and  exerted  him- 
self with  some  success  in  the  recovery  of  their 
possessions.  Colonel  Pedro  de  Mello,  with  about 
five  hundred  Europeans,  and  four  thousand  Por- 
tuguese, natives  of  India,  attacked  •  Khundoojee 


writing  his  report  on  Malwa,  and  I  mention  the  date  particuhulj, 
because  I  observe,  that  owing  to  a  mistake  In  attaching  the 
name  of  Ballajee,  instead  of  that  of  Jiis  father,  to  the  paper,  he 
has  been  led  into  an  error  in  regard  to  it. 
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Mankur,  stormed  and  destroyed  the  batteries  at 
Asseeree,  and  was  preparing  to  make  a  great  effi>rt 
for  the  recovery  of  Tannah.  The  governor  of 
Bombay  apprized  the  Mahrattas  of  the  intended 
expedition,  and  advised  them  to  make  peace  with 
the  Portuguese ;  at  the  same  time  the  English  sold 
them  (both  powder  and  shot* ;  but  Khundoojee 
Mankur  was  re-inforced,  and  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar 
was  sent  with  all  speed  to  Tannah,  where  he  arrived 
in  time  to  repulse  an  attack  on  the  fort,  led  by 
•Don  Antonio  Frois  in  person,  who  bravely  fell  in 
the  attempt. 

Although  Bombay  was  then  insignificant,  it  after- 
wards became  a  great  English  settlement,  and  the 
subtle  part  which  its  chief  t  acted  on  that  occasion, 
leaves  room  to  regret  that  political  animosity  and 
the  spirit  of  commercial  rivalry  should  have  tended 
to  a  conduct,  which  certainly,  in  some  degree,  de- 
tracts from  our  national  reputation.  Like  every 
thing  of  the  kind  it  was  exaggerated  by  the  exas- 
perated feelings  of  the  other  party,  and  although 

*  Mahratta  MSS.  The  commandant  of  Bassein  had  good 
proof  of  this,  for  the  Mahratta  shot,  which  the  year  before, 
were  all  hammered,  were  now  thrown  of  cast  iron,  and  bore 
the  Engliiih  stamp. 

I  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Mr.  John  Home,  or  Mr. 
Stephen  Law.  Mr.  Law  succeeded  Mr.  Home  some  time 
during  the  first  part  of  the  year  17S9.  Mr  Law,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  4th  September,  17S9>  is  anxious  to  ex- 
culpate the  government,  and  declares  the  complaints  of  the 
Portuguese  gross  misrepresentations,  which  so  far  exonerates 
the  home  authorities  from  suspicion  of  conniving  at  such  acts 
of  their  servants ;  but  what  reason  could  the  Mahrattas  have 
for  misrepresentation  ? 
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it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Portuguese  had  great 
reason  to  complain,  their  assertion  that  the  English 
assisted  the  Mahrattas,  in  the  defence  of  Tannah, 
and  that  an  English  gunner  pointed  the  cannon 
which  killed  their  commander  *,  appears  from  all 
contemporary  authority,  to  be  totally  unfounded. 
We  are  also  bound  in  justice  to  add,  in  regard  to 
such  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  English  as  de- 
serves censure,  that  it  was  principally  to  be  ascri- 
bed to  the  treatment  they  had  experienced  from 
the  Portuguese.  Bombay,  with  its  dependancies, 
was  ceded  by  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  Charles  IL, 
in  1661,  as  the  dowery  of  his  queen.  In  the  year 
following,  when  the  English  appeared  and  de- 
manded possession,  the  Portuguese  refused  to  give 
up  Salsette,  which  they,  contrary  to  what  had, 
always  been  understood,  declared  was  not  a  depend- 
ancy  of  Bombay.  The  English  at  first  declined 
receiving  any  part  of  the  cession,  and  thetropps  they 
had  brought,  five  hundred  in  number,  were  landed 
on  the  island  of  Aujeedeva.      But  three 

1739.   hundred  and   eighty-one  of  them  having 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  climate  of  that  un- 
healthy spot.  Ensign  Humphray  Cooke,  who  be- 
came the  surviving  commander,  was  glad 

1665.  ^  accept  of  Bombay  on  any  terms.     When 

•  the  Portuguese,  therefore,  were  dispossessed 

of  Salsette,  by  the  Mahrattas,  it  was  natural  for  the 

English,   in  a  public  point  of  view  t,  to  regard 

*  Records  of  the  Portuguese  government  at  Goa. 
I  Individuals  of  the  Portuguese  nation  who  fled  to  Bombay, 
experienced  the  utmost  kindness  and  commiseration  from  the 
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their  misfortunes  without  regret,  especially  as  it 
afforded  a  better  chance,  of  one  day  obtaining  or 
conquering  from  the  Mabrattas,  what  they  could 
not  recover  as  their  just  rights  from  the  Portu- 
guese; 

After  the  rains,  the  body  of  horse  under  Wenkut 
Rao  Narrain  Ghorepuray,  the  Peishwa's  brother-in- 
law,  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Goa,  whilst 
Chimnajee  Appa  was  sent  down  with  Sindia  and 
Holkar  into  the  Concan,  attended  by  a  very  large 
army,  a  number  of  guns,  and  a  vast  body  of  in- 
fantry. Ranoojee  Sindia,  detached  from  the  main 
army,  took  Kuttulwaree  and  Dannoo  early  in  Jan- 
uary, and  before  the  month  of  February,  Seergaom 
was  surrendered,  and  Kelwa  and  Tarrapoor  were 
carried  by  storm.  At  the  last  mentioned  place, 
the  defence  and  assault  were  desperate :  there  were 
four  mines  constructed  by  the  Mahrattas,  two  of 
which  succeeded,  and  effected  large  breaches  in  a 
bastion  and  curtain  ;  the  different  leaders  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  attack,  Bajee  Bew  Rao,  Ramchun- 
dur  Hurry,  Yeswunt  Rao  Powar,  and  Tookajee 
Powar  (the  last  an  officer  of  Angria's),  rushed  for- 
ward with  their  respective  colours ;  but  the  Portu- 
guese gallantly  opposed  them,  and  for  a  time  success 
was  doubtful.  At  length  Ranoojee  Bhonslay  having 
crossed  the  ditch  at  a  place  where  there  was  no 
breach,  applied  scaling  ladders  to  the  wall,  and 
entered  sword  in  hand ;  <<  but  the  garrison,"  says 
Chimnajee  Appa  in  his  account  of  the  attack. 


inhabkants.    The  governor  gave  them  money  for  kibsistencey 
and  refitted  some  of  their  ships  at  the  pubh'c  expense* 
VOL.  I.  N  N 
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"  Still  fought  with  the  bravery  of  Europeans,"  and 
defended  themselves  till  completely  overpowered. 
The  few  that  remained  alive,  amongst  whom  was 
their  commander,  Don  Francis  de  Alarcao  de- 
manded and  received  quarter.* 

Whilst;  the  war  was  thus  vigorously  prosecuted 
against  the  Portuguese,  and  Ranoojee  Bhonslay 
of  Oomrautee,  the  uncle  of  Rughoojee,  the  Sena 
Sahib  Soobeh,  had,  as  related,  distinguished  him- 
self at  Tarrapoor,  his  nephew  had  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  extending  his  possessions  to  the 
eastward ;  he  had  plundered  Kutl^ck,  and  during 
the  period  when  the  Nizam  was  surrounded  at 
Bhopaul,  Rughoojee  made  an  incursion  to  the 
northward,  as  far  as  Allahabad,  defeated  and  slew 
the  Soobehdar,  Shujah  Khan,  and  returned  loaded 
with  booty.  These  expeditions,  undertaken  with- 
out regular  sanction,  were  highly  resented  by  Bajee 
Rao.  He  marched  from  Poona  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  his  misconduct,  and  sent  forward  Awjee 
Kowray  to  plunder  in  Berar.  But  that  unfortunate 
officer  t  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Rughoojee 
in  the  end  of  February.  Bajee  Rao  was  preparing 
to  avenge  his  loss,  when  news  reached  him  of  the 
arrival  of  Nadir  Shah,  the  defeat  of  the  Moghuls, 
the  death  of  Khan  Dowran,  the  capture  of  Sadut 
Khan  ;  and  finally,  that  the  victorious  Persian  was 
dictating  the  terms  of  ransom  at  the  gates  of  Delhi. 

*  Letter  from  Chimnajee  Appa  to  the  Dawursee  Swamee. 
Official  report  from  Don  Martin  Silveira  De  Menezes,  from  Bas- 
sein,  18th  February  1739. 

t  He  was  defeated  by  Dumroajee  Gaekwar,  before  the  battle 
of  Dubhoy,  in  17S1. 
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These  accounts  exceedingly  alarmed  Bajee  Rao, 
but  the  subsequent  intelligence  which  he  received  at 
Nusseerabad,  informed  him  of  the  imprisonment  of 
the  emperor,  the  plunder  of  Delhi,  the  dreadful 
massacre  of  many  of  its  inhabitants  *,  and  seemed 
for  a  time  to  overwhelm  him.  "  Our  domestic 
quarrel  with  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  is  now  insignifi- 
cant," says  the  Peishwa,  "  the  war  with  the  Portu- 
guese is  as  nought ;  there  is  now  but  one  enemy  in 
Hindoostan."  He  appears  to  have  conceived  that 
Nadir  Shah  would  establish  himself  as  emperor, 
but  he  was  not  dismayed  when  he  heard  reports 
that  a  hundred  thousand  Persians  were  advancing 
to  the  southward.  <<  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,'' 
says  Bajee  Rao,  "  the  whole  power  of  the  Deccan 
must  assemble,  and  I  shall  spread  our  Mahrattas 
from  the  Nerbuddah  to  the  Chumbul."  He  called 
on  Nasir  Jung  to  arm  against  the  common  foe,  and 
Chimnajee  Appa  was  ordered  to  desist  from  the 
Concan  warfare,  and  join  him  with  all  speed. 
Before  Chimnajee  received  this  command,  a  detach- 
ment from  his  army,  under  Khundoojee  Mankur 
had  reduced  the  fortsof  Versovah  and  Darawee ;  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Salsette  t,  and 
had  begun  the  siege  of  Bassein.  It  was  invested 
by  an  advanced  force  under  Shunkrajee  Narrain, 
on  the  17th  of  February.  The  commandant  repre- 
sented with  humility,  that  he  was  willing  to  pay 
the  Mahratta  tribute,  and  that  the  Portuguese 
asked  no  more  than  the  terms  granted  to  the  See- 
dee  of  Jinjeera.     But  he  was  mistaken  in  sup- 

*  Eight  thousand  by  the  lowest  computation.     . 
t  Called  Sasbtee  by  the  Mahrattas. 
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posing  that  such  a  tone  would  avert  the  attadc  of  a 
victorious  Bramin.    Chimnajee  was  unwilling  to 
relinquish  the  capture  of  an  important  fortress 
which  would  secure  his  conquests,  and  without 
which,  the  Portuguese  had  a  key  which  opened  a 
passage  to  the  recovery,  not  only  of  what  they  had 
lost,  but  to  the  whole  Concan  from  the  Ghauts  to 
the  sea,  and  from  Damaun  to  Bombay ;  therefore, 
although  the  mandate  from  his  brother  was  urgent, 
he  detiermined  to  secure  Bassein.     Aware  of  the 
risk  to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  the  chance 
of  discomfiture,  during  the  whole  of  March  and 
April,  he  pressed  the  siege  by  every  possible  ex- 
ertion.    Numbers  were  daily  killed  in  his  batteries 
and  trenches,  where  shells  and  huge  stones,  thrown 
from  mortars,  did  terrible  execution.     The  numer- 
ous guns  of  the  besieged  were  at  last  silenced,  and 
a  breach  had  been  effected  in  one  of  the  curtains, 
but  it  was  not  yet  practicable.     The  mines  of  the 
besiegers  were  repeatedly  counteracted  j  at  length, 
five  were  prepared,  but  so  unskilfully,  that  the 
first  only  partially  exploded,  and  of  three  mines 
close  together,  intended  to  be  fired  at  once,  two 
only  went  off.      These,  however,    made  a  very 
large  breach,  which  the  Mahratta  troops  resolutely 
and  promptly  mounted,  when  the  remaining  mine 
having  caught  fire,  blew  ^hundreds  of  the  assail- 
ants in  the  air.  The  Portuguese  fiung  a  quantity 
of  hand  grenades    amongst   the   crowds  in    the 
rear,   whilst  they  plied  those  who  had  ascended 
with    musquetry,    and    drove    them    back   with 
much  slaughter.      The    defences   were   repaired 
with  alacrity,  the  besiegers  returned  to  the. attack ; 
but  before  attempting  an   assault  at  the  former 
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breach,  the  remaining  mine  under  the  tower  of 
St.  Sebastian,  which  had  been  constructed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  was 
fired  :  half  the  bastion  was  brought  to  the  ground, 
and  the  assailants,  afler  losing  two  of  their  colours, 
at  last  effected  a  lodgement  The  besieged,  how- 
ever,  although  forty  of  their  number  were  killed, 
and  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  wounded 
at  the  breach  of  St  Sebastian,  disputed  every  inch 
of  ground,  threw  up  a  retrenchment  of  gabions, 
and  mounted  fresh  guns,  from  which  they  kept  up 
an  incessant  fire.  At  last,  worn  out  by  fatigue, 
and  distressed  for  want  of  provisions,  the  sea  face 
being  blockaded  by  Mannajee  Angria,  they  sent 
offers  of  capitulation,  which  were  accepted  on  the 
I6th  of  May,  and  eight  days  were  allowed  to  em- 
bark their  private  property  and  families.  The 
Portuguese  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  according 
to  the  Mahratta  account,  eight  hundred  men, 
whilst  Chimnajee  Appa  acknowledges  his  own  loss 
at  upwards  of  five  thousand,  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  end  of  this  remarkable  siege  :  the  most 
vigorous  ever  prosecuted  by  Mahrattas.  The  Por- 
tuguese only  enumerate  their  loss  at  the  last  breach. 
The  capitulation  was  made  by  Captain  de  Souza 
Pereira,  the  same  officer  who  before  defended 
Tannah;  Silveira  de  Minezes,  the  commanding 
officer,  having  been  killed  during  one  of  the  as- 
saults.* 

*  Original  Mahratta,  and  copies  of  the  original  Portuguese 
reports,  which  coincide  in  almost  every  particular.  The  Mah- 
rattas, during  the  whole  campaign,  lost  twelve  or  fourteen  thou- 
sand men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
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Holkar  and  Sindia,  as  soon  as  Bassein  felU  were 
sent  to  join  Bajee  Rao  with  all  speed,  but  by  that 
time  news  had  arrived  of  the  retreat  of  the  Per- 
'  sians.  •  Nadir  Shah  restored  the  throne  to  its 
degraded  owner,  and  wrote  letters  to  all  the 
princes  in  India,  announcing  the  event ;  amongst 
others,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Shao,  and  one  to 
Bajee  Rao.  He  informs  the  latter  that  he  has  re- 
instated Mohummud  Shah,  and  now  considered 
him  as  a  brother ;  that  although  Bajee  Rao  was  an 
ancient  servant  possessing  a  large  army,  he  had 
not  afforded  the  emperor  assistance,  but  that  all 
must  now  attend  to  Mohummud  Shah's  commands, 
for  if  they  did  not,  he  would  return  with  his  army 
and  inflict  punishment  upon  the  disobedient  t 


For  the  valuable  information  which  I  obtained,  in  May  1822, 
from  the  records  of  the  Portuguese  government,  I  here  beg  to 
offer  my  acknowledgments  to  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  of 
Goa,  who  most  liberally,  supplied  me  with  copies  of  the  whole 
correspondence  relative  to  the  conquest  of  Salsette. 

*  By  the  Bombay  records,  at  the  East  India  House,  it  ap- 
pears that  Nadir  Shah  quitted  Delhi,  5th  May  1739. 

f  Original. letter  from  Nadir  Shah  to  Bajee  Rao. 
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FROM    A.  D.  17S9,  TO   A.  D.  1?40. 

The  government  of  Malwa  not  formally  conceded  to  Bajee  Rao 
a$  promised  by  Nizam  Ool  Moolk. —  The  Peishwa*s  arange- 
menu  in  Malwa  and  Bundelcundf  previous  to  attempting  the 
conquest  of  the  Deccan.  —  Motives  tohich  deterred  and  prompt" 
ed  the  Peishwa.  —  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  is  induced  to  under* 
take  an  expedition  into  the  Carnatic,  —  The  Peishwa  attacks 
Nasir  Jung  ^-^ plans  Jrustrated  at  the  outset  —  departs  for 
Hindoostan.  —  Chimnajee  Appa  recalled  into  the  Concan  to 
support  BaUajee  Bajee  Rao.  —  Operations  against  Sumbhajee 
Angria  —  interrupted  by  intdligence  of  the  death  of  Bajee 
Rao. — Brief  retrospect  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Mah* 

'  rattas.  —  State  of  the  Moghul  empire  and  of  the  potoers  in 
India.  —  Imperial  court.  —  Nabob  of  Oude.  —  Rajpoots.  — 
Origin  of  the  Jhats  —  of  Aliverdy  Khan  —  of  the  Rohillas. 
''^  State  of  the  Deccan  and  Camatic.  <—  Nabobs  of  Arcot  — 
Kumoul*^  Kurpa  —  and  Savanoor.  —  Tanjore  —  English 
''^  French  and  Portuguese.  —  Raja  of  Soonda. — Dessaye  of 
Carmar-^  Mysore.  —  Artificial  revenue  system  of  the  Mah' 
rattas  —  Remarks  on.  —  Character  of  Bajee  Rao  —  His  sons 
Ballajee  Bajee  Rao  —  Rugonath  Rao  —  Jenardin  Baxoa, 
and  Shumsher  Buhadur. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Nadir  Shah, 

1739.  ^^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  letter  to  the  emperor  ex- 
pressive of  his  submission  and  obedience, 
and  a  nuzur  of  one  hundred  and  one  gold  mohurs, 
which  was  acknowledged  in.  suitable  terms,  and  a 
splendid  khillut  *  sent  in  return.     He  is  assured 

*  A  sirpa,  is  an  honorary  drcss^  consisting  of  cloths  for  the 
turban,  trowsers,  girdle,  and  gown,  complete ;  hence  its  nam^ 
sir*pa,  or  head  to  foot.    A  khillut  comprehends  not  only  the 

N  N  4 
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by  the  emperor,  that  the  rank,  Jagheers,  districts, 
and  inheritance,  already  conferred  on  him,  shall  be 
confirmed,  and  that  he  may  depend  on  finding  his 
interests  best  promoted  by  continuing  steadfast  in 
his  duty  to  the  imperial  government  • 

Although  no  new  Soobehdar,  nor  any  deputy  of 
Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  was  appointed  to  Malwa,  yet 
no  Sunnud  was  sent  conferring  the  government  on 
Bajee  Rao.  This  omission  the  Peishwa  considered 
a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk; 
but  the  Nizam's  army  being  still  in  Hindoostan, 
and  some  of  Bajee  Rao's  best  officers  and  troops 
advancing  from  the  Concan,  he  deferred  enforcing 
his  claims  until  a  fitter  opportunity.  In  the  mean- 
time he  was  busied  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the 
province  of  Malwa,  and  strengthening  his  con- 
nection with  the  Rajpoot  princes  in  the  western 
quarter,  along  the  banks  of  the  Chumbul  from 
Kotah  to  Allahabad,  but  especially  with  Juggut 
Deo  and  his  brother  Hurdesa,  Rajas  of  Bundel- 
cund.  With  these  two  princes  he  entered  into  a 
very  particular  and  secret  alliance,  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  protection  and  support  against  the 
Mahomedans.  The  contracting  parties  became 
bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths.  The  Rajas  of 
Bundelcund  agreed  to  accompany  Bajee  Rao  in 
all  his  incursibns  across  the  Jumna  and  Chumbul, 

dresSy  but  all  the  additions  of  jewels^  horse,  elephant  and  anns, 
according  to  circumstances  and  the  rank  of  the  parties.  On 
the  occasion  alluded  to,  Bajee  Rao  received  two  ornaments  of 
jewels  for  the  turban,  and  a  pearl  necklace,  together  with  a 
horse  and  an  elephant. 
*  Original  letter  from  Mohummud  Shidi. 
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and  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  of  Buda- 
wur  *,  to  share  in  all  prize  and  conquest  in  a  pro- 
portion corresponding  to  the  numerical  strength  of 
their  respective  forces ;  they  promised,  •*  in  case  of 
Bajee  Rao's  being  engaged  in  a  war  in  the  Deccan, 
to  defend  Bundelcund  for  at  least  two  months  and 
if  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  Mahrattas  should 
not  be  advancing  to  their  assistance,  they  will 
make  the  best  terms  they  can  as  a  means  of  tem- 
porary safety ;  but  break  thclm  the  moment  they 
are  joined  by  their  Hindoo  allies/'  Bajee  Rao's 
share  of  the  territories  of  the  former  RajaChittoor 
Sal,  exclusive  of  Jhansee,  was  now  fixed  at  five 
lacks  of  rupees,  t 

These  arrangements,  to  secure  the  northern 
frontier,  were  preparatory  to  a  war  with  Nizam 
Ool  Moolk,  or  an  expedition  into  the  Camatic. 
The  late  success  against  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  his 
departure  from  the  terms  of  agreement,  his  great 
age,  the  probability  of  contentions  among  his  sons, 
encouraged  or  stimulated  the  Peishwa  to  attempt 
the  subjugation  of  the  Deccan ;  but  the  deficiency 
of  his  resources  for  so  great  a  design,  was  the  chief 
obstacle  which  deterred  him  from  this  undertaking. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  prospect  of  contributions 
and  plunder,  by  which  he  might  liquidate  his 
debts,  and  perhaps  some  secret  encouragement 
from  Arcot  J,  were  strong  allurements  for  ventur- 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  this  exception  was  meant  in  fiivour 
of  the  Rajas  of  Bundelcund,  or  the  Peishwa. 

f  Poena  records. 

X  Cplonel  Wilks  states,  that  the  Mahrattas  were  invited  by 
Meer  Assud,  the  Dewan  of  Sufdur  All.    Some  confirmation  of 
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ing  into  the  Carnatic.  But  Bajee  Rao  was  critically 
situated,  and  circumstances  impelled  him  to  choose 
the  Deccan  as  the  theatre  of  his  operati&ns.  The 
party  of  Dhabaray,  or  rather  of  Dummajee  Gaek- 
war,  the  agent  of  Ooma  Bye  (as  her  son  Yeswunt 
Rao,  even  when  he  grew  up,  was  incompetent 
to  his  situation),  possessed  very  considerable  re- 
sources, and,  from  causes  already  detailed,  was 
always  inimical  to  the  Peishwa. 

Rughoojee  Bhonslay  was  jealous  of  the  Bramin 
ascendancy,  he  meditated  a  revolution  by  getting 
the  Raja  into  his  own  power;  and  as  Shao  had  no 
prospect  of  an  heir,  Rughoojee  may  have  contem- 
plated the  possession  of  the  Mahratta  supremacy  by 
being  adopted  as  his  son.  Futih  Sing  Bhonslay,  the 
only  Mahratta  likely  to  supersede  him  in  the  Raja's 
choice,  possessed  neither  ability  nor  enterprise, 
and  had  failed  to  create  power  by  acquiring  popu- 
larity among  the  soldiery.  Rughoojee  had  many 
difficulties  to  overcome  in  prosecuting  a  scheme  of 
the  kind.  Although  a  party  existed  inimical  to 
the  Peishwa,  Bajee  Rao's  friends  and  dependants 
surrounded  the  Raja,  and  possessed  his  ear,  if  not 
his  entire  confidence ;  nor  could  Rughoojee  Bhons- 
lay nor  Dummajee  Gaekwar  concert  a  plan  or  trans- 
act the  slightest  business  without  Bramin  agency ; 
should  Bajee  Rao,  however,  quit  the  position  which 
he  occupied  between  the  territories  of  those  two, 
there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  their  uniting  against 

him. 

1    .  I        -  ■  --  —  —    — . — — — — ^^»i^ 

this  appears  in  Tippoo's  circular  letter^  translated  by  Mr.  £d- 
monstone ;  but  I  have  met  with  no  trace  of  it  in  any  Mahratta 
record. 
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The  subsisting  di^neaoce  between  Rughoojee 
and  Bajee  Rao,  arose  from  Rughoojee's  having 
plundered  the  province  of  Allahabad,  and  not  hav- 
ing joined  when  he  was  ordered,  according  to  the 
terms  on  which  he  held  his  lands  and  title.  The 
Peishwa  affirmed  that  he  had  no  authority  for  levy. 
ing  contributions  north  of  the  Nerbuddah,  and 
declared  his  determination,  at  the  time  of  his 
marching  from  Poona,  in  the  end  of  1738,  to  en- 
force restitution ;  not  to  the  owners,  but  to  the 
Mahratta  state,  and  to  punish  the  aggression.  Af 
temporary  compromise  took  place  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Persians  at  Delhi;  but  the  dispute  was  un- 
settled, and  nothing  but  a  sense  of  injury  to 
their  mutual  interests  prevented  an  open  war.  • 

This  state  of  affairs  laid  the  foundation  of 
schemes  which  had  a  great  effect  in  extending  the 
spreading  but  unstable  power  of  the  Mahrattas. 
Unfortunately  there  are  few  direct  proofs  to  illus- 
trate this  part  of  their  history.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  Bajee  Rao  and  Rughoojee  had  a  meet- 
ing, and  that  they  were  reconciled. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated,  as  well  as  from 
subsequent  events,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that 
Bajee  Rao  unfolded  as  much  of  his  schemes  to 
Rughoojee  as  were  necessary  to  engage  his  co-oper- 
ation ;  and  the  plunder  of  the  Camatic,  an  eventual 
addition  to  his  own  territories  in  the  Deccan,  and 
a  future  partition  of  Bengal  and  Hindoostan,  may 
have  been  urged  by  the  Peishwa  to  excite  his  am- 
bition and  cupidity.     In  this  conference  may  also 

*  Mahratta  MSS*,  and  original  letters. 
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be  seen,  the  real  spring  from  which  a  host  of  Mah- 
rattas  were  poured  into  the  Carnatic.  * 

■ 

*  The  only  authentic  record  I  have  recovered  of  the  ar- 
rangement whith  preceded  this  expedition,  and  that  bears  no 
date,  is  a  copy  of  the  original  authority  by  the  Raja,  which  is 
not  more  loose  and  vague^  than  many  Mabratta  documents 
equally  important*  By  this  paper,  I  conjecture^  that  the 
Peishwa  furnished  the  infantry,  and,  from  subsequent  events, 
it  is  probable  that  he  by  this  means  weakened  his  own  army. 
The  cavalry  under  Rughoojee  was  furnished  by  different  leaders. 
I  do  not  know  who  Koossajee  Yessajee  Bhonslay,  the  person 
ftientioned  in  the  paper,  was,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  commander  of  the  infantry. 

IMeroi  tramloHon  of  an  authority  issued  by  Skao  Maharajj  to 

the  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh. 

To  Rajman    Rajasree  Rughoojee  Bhonslay    Sena  Sabib 
Soobeh,— 

The  following  orders  are  issued  to  you,  regarding  the  ar- 
rangements to  be  made  in  the  province  of  the  Carnatic,  south 
of  the  Toongbuddra. 

Districts^  the  collections  Jrom  lohich,  toholly  belong  to  the  Raja 

Shao. 

1.  Trichinopoly. 

2.  Tanjore. 

8.  Arcot,  including  Ginjee. 

4.  Seringapatam,  after  deducting  what  is  fixed  by  the  treaty 

with  government. 

Other  Districts, 

1.  Sera. 

2.  Adonee. 

5.  Kumoul. 

4.  Kurpa. 

5.  Phoot  Mahal  (or  portions  of  various  districts). 

According  to  the  amount  which  may  be  received  from^tha 
above  mentioned  places,  the  Surdeshmookhee,  Babtee,  Sahotrsi 
&a  having  been  deductejdi  the  remainder  being  Mokassa,  onO 
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In  prosecution  of  his  plans  of  conquest  in  the 
Deccan,  Bajee  Rao,  seizing  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  absence  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  at  Delhi,  com- 
menced his  operations  about  the  end  of  the  year, 
by  surrounding  Nasir  Jing,  the  second  son  of  the 
Nizam,  who  was  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aurungabad  with  ten  thousand  men,  but  a  very 
large  body  of  horse  and  foot,  with  a  numerous  ar- 
tillery advanced  to  his  relief^  and  having  effect- 
ed a  junction,   Nasir  Jung,  thus  reinforced,  at- 


half  of  it  to  be  the  share  of  Koossajee  Yessajec  Bhonslay,  and 
the  other  is  to  belong  to  the  Raja  (Shao). 

In  this  manner  the  whole  of  the  four  first  mentioned  places, 
and  the  Surdeshmookhee,  and  Babtee,  and  one  half  of  the 
Mokassaof  the  remaining  places,  being  formed  intp  one  sum, 
one  half  of  it  is  to  be  taken  by  you  for  the  expenses  of  your 
troops,  and  the  other  half,  being  the  amount  belonging  to 
government,  is  to  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  by  means  of 

■  ^    You  and  he,  with  mutual  consultation,  having 

made  proper  arrangements,  are  to  gain  possession  of  hill  forts, 
forts,  and  territory.  Whatever  cavalry  are  required  to  be  sta- 
tioned for  garrisoning  forts  and  fortified  places,  are  to  be  placed 
in  them  by  you ;  and  he  will  place  whatever  infantry  are  re- 
quisite. In  this  manner  the  forts  are  to  be  garrisoned.  The 
sum,  however,  payable  for  the  present  year,  is  fixed  at  seven 
lacks,  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the  government  as  above ;  ac- 
cording to  what  is  written,  having  brought  affiurs  to  a  conclu- 
sion, by  performing  the  service  of  the  Swamee  (the  Raja), 
your  conduct  will  be  approved,  and  let  the  end  be  accom- 
plished according  to  what  is  written.  What  occasion  is  there 
for  writing  much  ?  dependance  is  wholly  placed  in  you  by  Swa- 
mee.   You  are  wise. 


*  Blank  in  the  Mabratta  paper,  but  supposed  to  be  "  the 
Mookh  Purdhan"  (Bajee  Rao). 
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tacked  Bajee  Rao,  crossed  the  Godavery  in  defiance 
of  the  Mahratta  army,  and  moved  in  the  direction 
of   Ahmednugur,  plundering  the  vUlages  in  his 

route.*     The  Peishwa,   being  joined  by 
1740*   Chimnajee  Appa,  with  a  body  of  fresh  troops, 

principally  Concan  infantry,  repeatedly  at-, 
tacked  the  Moghuls,  and  Nasir  Jung  was  at  length 
compelled  to  retire  towards  the  Godavery;  but 
after  several  months,  the  Mahrattas,  tired  of  the 
unprofitable  war,  gladly  entered  on  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Moongy  Pyetun,  by  which  both  parties  pledged 
themselves  to  maintain  peace,  and  mutually  to  re- 
frain from  plundering  in  the  Deccan.  t  Hindia  and 
Kirkoun,  districts  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah,. 
were  conferred  on  Bajee  Rao  in  Jagheer  J,  and  the 


*  The  respectable  author  of  the  Khiizaneh  Amirahy  was  not 
aware  of  the  junction  of  these  troops.  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan, 
author  of  the  Muasir  Ool  Qomrahi  was  probably  present  during 
the  service ;  but  he  does  not,  in  his  memoirs  of  Nasir  Jung> 
mention  the  strength  of  the  army,  with  which  he  crossed  the 
Godavery.  Nasir  Jung  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  by 
the  whole  of  his  father's  park  of  artillery,  which  may  have  been 
sent  back  from  Malwa ;  and  Chimnajee  Appa,  in  an  original 
letter,  states  his  army  at  thirty  thousand  cavalry,  twenty  thou- 
sand infantry,  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  three  hundred  swivels 
and  jingals  (or  wall  pieces),  mounted  on  camels,  and  three  hun- 
dred rocket  camels.  Allowing  him  to  have  greatly  over  esti- 
mated them,  as  enemies,  there  was  still  too  large  a  force  to  au- 
thorize, as  a  general,  such  a  venture  on  the  part  of  Bajee  Rao* 

f  Original  letter  from  Chimnajee  Appa.  Mahratta  MSS. 
Nasir  Jung's  army  did  not  pass  Ahmednugur.  Sir  J.  Malcolm 
is  under  a  mistake,  in  supposing  that  Nasir  Jung  burnt  Poena. 

X  Khuzaneh  Amirah,  Hudeequ-i-alum.  Maluatta  MSS. 
Chimnajee  Appa  mentions,  that  some  Jagheer  districts  towards. 
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Feishwa^  without  visiting  Poona  or  Satara,  in  great 
vexation,   amounting  almost  to  despair*,  set  off 
with   his  army  towards  Hindoostan.     Chimnajee 
Appa  was  called  to  support  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao,  the 
Feishwa^s  son,  engaged  in  hostilities  in  the'  Concan. 
Sumbhajee  Angria,   still  intent  on  recovering 
Kolabah  from  his  half-brother,  Mannajee,  taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  so  large  a  body  of 
troops,  had  again  attacked  Mannajee's  districts,  and 
having  rapidly  taken  Choule,  Alybagh,  Thull,  and 
Sagurgurh,  laid  siege  to  Kolabah,  and  cut  off  the 
garrison  from--^fresh  water.  Mannajee  applied  to 
Ballajee  Bajee  Rao,  who  was  with  the  Raja  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Satara.  Five  hundred  men  were 
accordingly   sent   to    support  the  garrison,    and 
an  express  despatched  to  Chimnajee  Appa  for  in- 
structions.    Chimnajee  had  ordered  his  nephew  to 
repair  to  Kolabah  in  person,  and  applied  to  the  go- 
vernor in  council  at  Bombay,  (with  whom  he  had 
concluded  a  treaty,  and  maintained  a  friendly  inter- 
course since  his  late  campaign  in  the  Concan,)  to 
support  the  garrison  at  Kolabah,  and  assist  them 
with  water,  which   was  immediately  done.     Bal- 
lajee,  or  as  he  was   then  invariably  designated. 


the  Nerbuddah,  formerly  promised  by  Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  w^re 
ceded,  but  their  names  are  not  specified  by  him. 

*  The  following  passage  occurs  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
Mahapooroosh.  It  is  without  date,  but  supposed  to  be  writ- 
ton  at  this  period  of  disappointment.  '*  I  am  involvedr  in  diffi- 
culties ;  in  debt,  and  in  disappointments,  and  like  a  man  ready 
to  swallow  poison :  near  the  Raja  are  my  enemies,  and  should 
I  at  this  time  go  to  Satara,  they  will  put  their  feet  on  my  breast. 
I  should  be  thankful  if  I  could  meet  death. 
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Nana  Sahib,  arrived  at  Kolabah  on  the  fifth  day's 
march,  and  distinguished  himself  on  his  first  service, 
by  an  attack  on  a  party  stationed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Heera-kot,  which  he  drove  into  Sumbha- 
jee's  camp,  killed  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  and 
took  Toolajee,  the  half-brother  of  Sumbhajee  pri- 
soner. *  The  English  had  arrived  before  Nana 
Sahib ;  they  forced  the  fleet  of  Sumbhajee  to  run 
down  to  Sevemdroog,  and  compelled  him  to  move 
his  camp  from  the  sea-side,  where  it  was  pitched 
on  their  arrival,  and  to  throw  up  an  intrenchment 
to  protect  his  people  from  a  heavy  cannonade 
which  they  opened  from  their  ships*  Sumbhajee 
applied  to  the  English  for  permission  to  retire  to  Se- 
vemdroog f,  but  they  refused  to  listen  to  his  request 
He  however  eflfected  his  escape  by  some  means  of 
which  the  Mahratta  letters  and  manuscripts  afford 
no  particulars.  Chimnajee  Appa  having  joined 
Nana  Sahib,  they  were  concerting  the  reduction  of 
Rewadunda,  when  accounts  reached  them  of  the 
death  |  of  Bajee  Rao,  which  happened  on  the  banks 

•  He  was  released,  but  in  what  manner  does  not  appear. 

f  Chimnajee  Appa's  letter. 
On  the  death  of  a  near  relation,  Hindoos  are  supposed 
unclean  for  ten  days,  during  which,  they  are  to  be  rigidly 
abstemious  in  every  respect ;  this  observance  is  called  soatudc 
Where  the  relationship  is  not  near,  or  the  death  happens  at  a 
great  distance,  one,  two,  or  three  days  are  suQicient.  llie  funeral 
rites  ought  to  be  performed  by  the  nearest  relation,  and  always 
last  ten  days,  during  which,  or  until  the  12th  or  ISth  day,  the 
mourner  is  considered  unclean.  After  a  corpse  is  burnt  or 
buried,  the  soul  is  supposed  to  hover  round  the  spot  for  ten 
days  before  it  wings  its  flight,  to  receive  judgment  from  Yem 
Dhurm.    In  whatever  place  a  Hindoo  hears  of  the  death  of  a 

22 
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of  the  Nerbuddah,  on  the  28th  day  of  April  17^* 
On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Shunkrajee  Narrain 
was  appointed  Soobehdar  of  the  Concan,  Khundoo* 
jee  Mankur  was  lejft  in  command  of  a  body  of 
troops,  whilst  Chimnajee  Appa  and  his  nephew, 
after  the  usual  creroonies  of  mourning,  which  oc- 
cupy ten  or  twelve  days,  returned  to  Poena,  and 
shortly  afterwards  repaired  to  Satara. 

The  death  of  Bajee  Rao  is  an  event  in  Mahratta 
annals,  which,  on  his  account  alone,  deserves  a 
pause.  In  the  history  of  this  nation,  whose  very 
existence  was  the  confusion  of  other  states,  an  oo 
casional  survey,  however  brie^  of  those  powers  with 
whom  they  have  transactions,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  reader  may  now,  indeed,  be  less  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  who  die  Mahrattas  were,  than  Eu- 
ropean contemporaries  of  Bajee  Rao,  who  heard  of 
a  people  unknown  a  century  before*,  that  had 
overturned  ancient  monarchies,  who  were  plunder- 
ing and  burning  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west,  from 
the  HoogUy  to  the  Bunass,  and  from  Madras  to 
*  Delhi ;  yet,  from  the  diffiisive  nature  of  their  con- 
quests, one  may  be  apt,  without  some  survey  of  the 
[,  combined  with  a  retrospective  view  of  their 


parent,  he  shaves  his  mtistachios,  and  performs  all  the  rites  as 
if  present  where  the  death  happened.  Bramins  obsenre  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  their  relations,  and  on  the  neir 
moon,  of  every  month,  perform  certain  ceremonies  to  their 
manes. 

*  Even  up  to  the  period  of  the  death  of  Raja  Ram,  they 
were  less  known  among  Europeans  by  the  name  of  Sfahrattas, 
dian  by  that  of  ike  Shafees. 
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past  history,  to  lose  sight  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  their  power,  and  of  their  relative  importance  in 
India.  The  Mahomedan  wars,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  plans  and 
conquests  of  Sivajee,  the  state  of  the  Deccan  after 
his  death,  the  increase .  of  habitual  rapine  by  the 
absence  of  controUing  authority,  the  immense  pre* 
datory  power  which  was  thus  prepared,  and  the 
means  of  directing  it,  placed  by  the  Moghuls  in  the 
hands  of  Shao,  had  all  their  share  in  accumulating 
the  mighty  mass  of  Mahratta  force ;  and  when  we 
consider  tiie  skill  with  which  Ballajee  Wishwanath, 
and  his  successor,  combined  and  guided  the  whole 
weight  of  such  a  tremendous  engine  of  destruction, 
we  cease  to  feel  surprised  at  the  havoc  which  it 
spread.  Other  causes,  besides  Mahratta  progress, 
had  concurred  to  complete  the  humiliation  of  the 
Timoorian  dynasty,  and  at  the  period  of  Bajee 
Rao's  death  the  vast  fabric  of  the  Moghul  empire 
was  disjointed  or  in  ruins. 

Mohummud  Shah  had  received  his  liberty  and 
his  crown,  after  both  had  been  subjected  to  the 
will  of  a  despot :  Delhi  had  been  plundered  of  up- 
wards of  thirty  millions  of  pounds  sterling ;  thou- 
sands of  its  inhabitants  had  been  cruelly  massacred; 
and  Cabul,  Tatta,  and  Mooltan,  were  added  by 
Nadir  Shah,  to  his  kingdom  of  Persia. 

Khan  Dowran,  who  was  killed  in  a  precipitate 
attack  on  the  Persian  army,  had  been  suceeded  as 
Vizier,  by  Kummur-ud-deen  Khan,  the  friend  of 
Nizam  Ool  Moolk,  so  that  the  faction  of  the  Toor- 
anee  Moghuls  remained  in  power,  though  contrary 
to  the  secret  wishes  of  the  emperor.    Nizam  Ool 
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Moolk,  dignified  with  the  title  of  Umeer  Ool  Oom« 
rah,  remained  for  some  time  at  Delhi,  but  having 
heard  that  his  son  Nasir  Jung  meditated  rebellion, 
he  obtained  the  emperor's  sanction  for  transferring 
his  title  of  Umeer  Ool  Oomrah  to  his  eldest  son 
Ghazee-ud-deen,  and  commenced  his  march  for  the 
Deccan. 

Sadut  Khan,  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  died  before 
Nadir  Shah  left  Delhi,  and  his  nephew  and  son-in- 
law,  Abdool  Munsoor  Khan  Sufdur  Jung,  was  ap 
pointed  his  successor. 

The  principal  Rajpoots,  still  tributary  to  the 
emperor,  were  those  of  Jeypoor,  Joudpoor,  and 
Oudepoor.  Both  the  last  mentioned  states  had  been 
subjected  to  partial  devastation  from  the  Mahrattas; 
but  the  intimate  cennection  subsisting  between  Jey 
Sing  and  Bajee  Bao  ^,  prevented  such  aggressions 
in  the  districts  of  Jeypoor. 

The  Jhats,  originally  a  tribe  of  Shooders  from 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  had,  a  short  time  before 
the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  established  themselves 
in  the  territory  between  Agra  and  Jeypoor.  Their 
chief,  Chooramun,  attained  power  during  the  con- 
fusion of  the  times,  and  the  plunder  of  the  baggage 
of  Aurungzebe's  army,  is  said  tojiave  furnished  the 
means  of  beginning  the  fortifications  of  Bhurtpoor. 
Though  situated  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other,  the  Mahratta  progress  was  the  cause  of  the 
rise  of  the  Jhats,  and  being  afterwards,  from  the 

*  Bajee  Rao  had  a  secret  agent  residing  with  Jey  Sing, 
the  name  of  the  envoy  (Yenkajee  Ram)  is  mentioned  in  one 
of  Bajee  Rao's  original  letters. 
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time  the  Mahrattas  crossed  the  Chumbul,  drawn 
together  by  mutual  interest^  a  friendly  intercourse 
has»  for  the  most  part,  subsisted  between  them. 

About  this  period,  the  usurper  Aliverdy  Khan  esta- 
blished his  authority  over  the  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa. )  From  a  humble  situation  in  the 
service  of  Shujah-ud^deen  Khan,  nabob  of  Bengal, 
Aliverdy  had  been  appointed  the  nabob's  deputy 
in  Bahar.  Surfuraz  Khan,  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
nabobship,  was  stationed  at  Dacca,  and  Moorshed 
Koolee  Khan,  the  son-in-law  of  Shujah-ud-deen, 
was  the  deputy  governor  of  Orissa,  having  for  hb 
Dewan,  a  native  of  Arabia*,  named  Meer  Hubeeb. 
On  the  death  of  Shujah-ud-deen,  Surfuraz  Khan 
was  appointed  nabob.  Aliverdy  Khan  rebelled, 
and  slew  him  in  battie.  He  also  attacked  and  drove 
Moorshed  Koolee  from  Orissa.  Meer  Hubeeb, 
the  Dewan,  a  person  afterwards  so  instrumental  in 
Mahratta  progress,  also  fled,  but  subsequently  sub- 
mitted, and  entered  the  service  of  the  successful 
insurgent.  Aliverdy  Khan  was  acknowledged  by 
the  emperor  as  nabob  of  Bengal,  in  consequence 
of  sending  a  part  of  the  property  and  jewels  of 
Surfuraz  Khan  to  court. 

New  states  sprung  up  even  in  the  environs  of 
Delhi;  the  founder  of  the  principality,  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Rohillah,  had  been  for  some 
time  rising  into  notice.     The  person  who  first 

*  Mahratta  MSS.  Gholam  Hussein  Khan,  author  of  the 
Seyr  Ool  Mutuakhereen,  calls  him  a  native  of  Persia,  a  pedlar 
from  Iran.  Meer  Hubeeb  was  ultimately  known  to  the  Mah* 
rattas,  who  always  designate  him  as  an  Arab. 
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established  himself  was  the  son  of  a  Hindoostanee 
Aheer%  a  class  of  shepherds  nearly  similar  to  the 
Dhungiirs  of  Maharashtra.  An  Afghan  adopted 
him,  when  a  boy,  as  his  son,  and  gave  him  the 
name  of  Ali  Mohummud  Rohillah,  which  procured 
for  him  and  all  his  followers  the  appellation  of  Ro- 
hillahs.  He  began  his  career  under  the  deputy 
governors  of  Mooradabad^  as  commander  of  a 
small  party  of  Afghan  cavalry.  He  afterwards  got 
possession  of  lands  on  pretence  of  paying  a  higher 
rent  for  them ;  and  at  last,  on  an  attempt  to  sup- 
press his  encroachments,  he  raised  an  insurrection 
and  defeated  the  deputy  of  the  Vizier  Kummur-ud- 
deen  Khan;  in  whose  Jagheer,  situated  in  the 
Dooab,  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
southward  of  the  capital,  all  these  circumstances 
happened. 

In  the  Deccan  and  Camatic,  Nizam  Ool  Moolk 
divided  the  revenue  with  the  Mahrattas ;  except 
in  the  Swuraje,  and  where  territory  had  been 
wholly  ceded  in  Jagheer;  the  Nizam,  in  other 
situations,  claiming  sovereignty,  as  the  Mahrattas 
did  tribute,  over  all  those  states  and  principalities 
to  the  southward  of  the  Toongbuddra,  which  had 
submitted  to  Aurungzebe. 

Dost  Ally,  the  nephew  of  that  Sadut  OoUa  Khan, 
who  in  the  year  1706  was  left  by  Daood  Khan  as 
bis  deputy  in  the  Camatic  Payeen  Ghaut,  had,  in 
1732,  succeeded  his  uncle  as  nabob,  but  without 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  or  the 
authority  of  the  emperor. 

*  Mr«  Forster  says  he  was  a  JatK« 
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The  country  was  breaking  into  many  small 
states ;  the  nabobs  of  Kurnoul,  Kurpa,  and  Savar 
noor,  the  descendants  of  governors  under  the 
djuasties  of  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah,  were  closely 
connected  with  some  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  had 
been,  for  some  time,  nearly  independent.  The 
son-in-law  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  the  well  known 
Chunda  Sahib,  had  obtained  possession  of  Trichi- 
nopoly  on  pretence  of  aHbrding  protection  to  the 
widow  of  its  late  Raja. 

The  nominal  Raja  of  Tanjore  was  the  grandson 
of  Sivajee's  brother  Venkajee.  Tookajee,  the 
youngest  of  Venkajee's  three  sons,  was  the  only 
one  who  had  issue ;  and  at  this  period,  two  sons 
of  Tookajee's  remained  alive ;  the  one,  Syajee,  was 
legitimate,  the  other  Pertaub  Sing  was  the  son  of 
a  concubine.  The  government  was  administered 
under  the  name  of  the  former,  but  the  power  was 
held  by  a  Mahomedan  officer,  who  since  the  time 
of  Tookajee,  had  been  vested  with  the  command 
of  the  fort  of  Tanjore.  Syajee,  who  some  years 
afterwards  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  English  at  Madras,  was  dispossessed  by  this 
officer,  who  raised  Pertaub  Sing  to  the  head  of  the 
government  in  1741 ;  but  the  new  Raja  would  not 
submit  to  the  control  of  his  minister,  and  freed 
himself  from  a  state  of  tutelage,  by  assassination. 

The  English  and  French,  who  were  so  soon  to 
take  a  part  in  the  contentions  and  usurpations  of 
the  times,  still  remained  on  the  defensive,  uncon* 
scious  of  their  own  strength,  or  unwilling  to  exert 
it  i  and  although  the  former,  when  driven  to  arms, 
had  manfully  asserted  their  rights  on  all  occasions,. 
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yet  the  merchants  of  those  two  great  nations,  in 
common  with  those  of  other  European  factories, 
sought  only  to  increase  their  trade  and  privileges 
by  humble  submission,  and  frequent  bribes  or  pre- 
sents to  the  petty  courts  surrounding  them. 

The  Portuguese  had  been  severely  humbled  by 
the  M ahrattas.  The  English  at  Bombay  courted 
the  Peishwa,  through  his  brother  Chimnajee  Appa, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  extension  of  com- 
mercial privileges,  and  a  treaty  had  been  settled 
with  Chimnajee  Appa  at  Bassein,  in  July  1739* 

The  Raja  of  Soonda,  and  the  Dessaye  of  Car- 
war,  had  assisted  the  Portuguese  in  their  war  against 
the  Mahrattas ;  but  the  Rana  of  Bednoor,  whose 
territory  adjoined  that  of  Sumbhajee  Raja  of  Kola- 
poor,  appears  to  have  remained  neutral. 

The  Mysore  state,  though  a  declared  tributary 
of  the  Moghuls,  and  of  the  Raja  Shao,  had  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  by  the  commotions  of  its 
neighbours,  and  the  vigour  of  some  of  its  officers, 
been  exempted  from  the  scene  of  plunder  and  ex- 
action which  devastated  the  greater  part  of  India. 

Such  was  the  disjointed  state  of  the  Moghul 
empire  at  this  important  period.  The  detail  of 
events  has  unfolded  the  parties,  the  feuds,  and  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  Mahrattas ;  but  something 
remains  to  be  said  of  the  administration  and  charac- 
ter of  Bajee  Rao. 

Having  already  dwelt  upon  the  artificial  divi- 
sions of  revenue,  adopted  as  a  means  of  cementing 
union  among  the  Mahrattas,  it  is  fit  to  enquire, 
how  far  it  tended  to  that  end,,  and  how  long  the 
detail  of  the  system  was  preserved.     That  it  did 
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create  union,  and  give  an  immediate  direction  to 
the  predatory  power  of  the  Deccan,  is  imquestion- 
able;  and  it  is  probable  the  Mahrattas  would 
never  have  spread  their  conquests  so  far,  had  not 
this  means  been  devised  for  conciliating  and  con^ 
trolling  the  chiefs.  It  was  founded  on  a  principle 
of  self-interest^  which,  fitly  directed  to  die  views 
of  a  community,  is  unerring  in  its  results ;  but 
it  must  always  be  remembered,  that  this  principle, 
when  misapplied  or  misunderstood,  may  tend  as 
much  to  stir  up  sedition,  and  to  create  hostility,  as 
to  preserve  union  and  ensure  combination.  Bajee 
Rao  had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  detail  or  arrange- 
ment ;  the  minute  divisions  which  were  made  of 
the  revenues,  ceded  by  the  Moghuls,  served  to 
provide  hundreds  of  Bramin  carcoons  with  bread  ; 
and  every  one  interpreted  the  amount  of  his  own, 
or  his  master's  claims  to  Surdeshmookhee,  Babtee, 
Mokassa,  &c.  rather  according  to  his  power  to 
enforce  his  demands,  than  his  ability  to  prove  their 
justice. 

The  more  solid  institutions  of  Sivajee  are  yet 
found  amongst  his  native  mountains,  but  the  origin 
of  the  distribution  of  revenue  in  the  year  I7SO, 
was,  in  less  than  fifiy  years,  understood  by  few 
people  in  the  Mahratta  country  *,  and  is  now  use- 
ful chiefly  as  an  historical  record. 

*  There  is  an  original  memorandum  from  Nana  Fumuwees, 
without  date>  amongst  the  old  papers  at  Satara^  desiring  to  know 
the  period  and  origin  of  the  distribution.  On  this  paper  is 
marked,  seemingly  as  a  memorandum  of  the  answer  sent.  Soar 
Sun  1117  (about  Anno  Dommi  1717).  I  have  frequently  found 
Bramin  revenue  o£Gicers  in  other  respects  very  intelligent  men» 
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With  regard  to  Bajee  Rao,  when  we  look  to  the 
perplexities  both  foreign  and  domestic,  in  which 
he  was  involved,  the  confusion  which  continued  to 
prevail  in  every  branch  of  the  administration  is  far 
from  surprising.  He  manifested  little  disposition 
towards  regular  government ;  many  of  his  country- 
men accuse  him  of  avarice ;  of  some  disregard  to  the 
observances  of  his  faith  ;  and  of  being  so  entirely 
a  soldier,  as  to  neglect  every  branch  of  finance 
and  jurisprudence.  Their  opinions  are  entitled  to 
fiill  consideration,  but  will  not  greatly  detract 
from  the  superior  character  of  .Bajee  Rao.  If  he 
inherited  some  of  the  defects  of  his  cast,  he  was 
free  from  their  bigotry,  and  but  slightly  tainted 
with  the  meaner  vices,  which  render  the  general 
character  of  Bramins  when  in  power  despicable* 
The  strictures  of  his  countiymen  are  best  answered 


who  said  there  was  no  difference  in  the  origin  of  Jagheer  and 
Mokassa,  both  being  bestowed,  as  they  observed  <'for  the 
maintenance  of  troops,  and  consequently  they  must  always  have 
been  the  same."  The  want  of  research  and  historical  observ- 
ation amongst  the  Mahrattas,  in  common  with  all  Hindoos,  is 
a  greater  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  information  than  can  be 
conceived  in  a  European  country.  Every  thing  must  be  worm- 
ed out  of  them  by  attentive  perseverance ;  in  that  way  there  is 
a  wide  field  for  the  enquirer ;  but  unfortunately,  it  takes  years 
of  experience,  before  a  European  is  qualified  to  question  a 
native  of  India. 

Since  writing  the  above  note,  I  hmre  discovered  a  letter 
written  in  the  year  1765,  where  similar  queries  are  put,  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  Swuraje  territory.  ^*  The  Swuraje"  says  the 
writer  of  the  answer  (Govind  Rao  Chitnees),  **  is  die  territory 
west  of  the  Beema,  and  all  which  you  gall  Swuraje,  beyond  that, 
is  Zuiurdtutee'*  (violent  usurpation). 
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bj  his  embarrassments  and  his  careen    Jt  is  true 
he  was  inordinately  ambitious,   and  in  his  last 
scheme  of  subjugating  the  Deccan,  he  completely 
miscalculated  his  means ;  yet  he  qiade  the  best 
amends  for  his  want  of  foresight,  by  receding  from 
the  attempt  in  a  creditable  manner.     Bajee  Rao's 
plans,  like  those  of  most  men  when  formed  amidst 
a  choice  of  difficulties,  surrounded  by  faction,  in- 
trigues,  and  danger,  did  not  extend  to  remote 
futurity.     As  a  politician,  however,  in  suppressing^ 
much  domestic  opposition,  in  quickly  discerning, 
and  promptly  counteracting  the  designs  of  Nizam 
Ool  Moolk,  he  evinced  penetration,  talent,   and 
vigour.     His  enlarged  views,  in  fitly  directing  the 
only  power  at  his  disposal,  might  lead  us  to  sup* 
pose  him  capable  of  the  greatest  undertaking,  but 
a  summary  of  character  must  reject  speculation. 
As  a  predatory  leader  his  qualities  were  great ;  he 
was  brave  and  eloquent,  enterprizing  and  skilful. 
The  period  at  which  he  lived,  and  the  circums- 
tances under  which  he  acted,  are  so  very  different 
from  those  of  Sivajee,  that  a  comparison  cannot  be 
succinctly  drawn.     Yet  the  distinctions  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  and  Bajee  Rao,  though  a  better 
man,  must  remain  a  much  less  distinguished  cha- 
racter in  history. 

Bajee  Rao  was  handsome  in  his  person,  and  his 
manner  was  more  that  of  a  frank  soldier  than  of  a 
smooth  courtier ;  when  in  the  field  with  his  troops 
he  kept  up  no  state,  and  shared  in  all  the  privations 
of  the  meanest  horseman.  An  anecdote  illustrative 
of  his  character  is  preserved  from  the  fpllowing 
circumstance.    Before  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  had  seen 
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Bajee  Rao,  during  the  first  campaign  in  which 
they  were  opposed  to  each  other,  the  former  desired 
a  famous  painter  in  his  service  to  repair  to  the 
army  of  Bajee  Rao,  and  bring  his  likeness,  taken 
in  whatever  attitude  he  might  first  see  him.  The 
painter  executed  his  task,  and  on  his  return  ex- 
hibited the  Feishwa  mounted,  with  the  head  and 
heel  ropes  of  his  horse  in  his  feeding  bag,  like  that 
of  a  common  Mahratta,  his  spear  resting  on  his 
shoulder,  whilst  he  was  rubbing  with  both  his 
hands  some  ears  of  ripened  Joowaree  *,  which  he 
was  eating  as  he  rode. 

Bajee  Rao  left  three  sons.  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao, 
the  eldest,  succeeded  him  as  Peishwa ;  his  second 
son  was  Rugonath  Rao,  afterwards  so  well  known 
to  the  English ;  and  his  third  was  Jenardin  Bawa, 
who  died  in  early  youth.  He  also  left  one  illegiti- 
mate son  by  a  Mahomedan  mother,  whom  he  bred 
a  Mussulman,  and  named  Shumsher  Buhadur. 

*  A  sort  of  grain  (Holcus  Saccharatus)  common  throughout 
the  Deccan.  The  meal  the  Peishwa  was  making,  is  a  very 
common  one  in  a  Mahratta  army,  and  if  they  have  nothing 
else,  they  do  not  consider  it  great  privation.  A  Mahratta  cul- 
tivator frequently  subsists  for  weeks  on  the  ripening  grain, 
with  no  other  sustenance. 
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